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NOTES 


I'he SoiUh Calcutta Bye Electiuii 

I'aridit Nehru has said that the defeat of the Con- 
giess jn tlie Soulh (.’alcutta election cannot be disniiBsed 
ns a mere unlowaid event. He said tliat it has given 
IIS cause for tlie spnrehiiig of our hearts Truly there 
IS cause for a deeu si-aiehmp; of hem Is mid il rmnlilji 
siticoiely niean.s il—and we have no reason to believe 
the contrary—then he should jiroceed to lead the 
aeuich in persou. By itself the defeat merely means 
that one small boat has gone adrift from the Congress 
harbour. Tiiat loss, m il.self, is perhaji,-. not so 
ealamiTou.s as the loud-.-peakers of Ihe leaclionaiy 
forces, that cut the anchor-rope and hauled down 
li.e Coiigiess colours, would have us behove. But the 
drift of the boat indicates dangerous currents and the 
\\a> it was set adiifl reveals the tiond and nature of 
the disriiplive forces in play. 

The more fact of Mr. Sarat Bose’s election will 
mean veiy liltle either wa.v—if anything at all - for the 
people of West Bengal, unless Mr. Bose has adopted 
a new outlook, in matters politic, with the formation 
of a new party. The formation of a healthy opposition 
m the AVest Bengal Legislature, with its moiley 
assemblage of the rag-tag and bobtail of party-polilics. 
is a ligmeiil of iiuagmalion, and it musir not be foi- 
gotleu that Mr. Bose was primarily responsible for the 
nomination of the majority of them. The significance 
of the Congress defeat lies in the circumstances that 
led to Mr* Bose’s victory. And they have to be care¬ 
fully anal.vsed, if the "searching of hearts” is anything 
bi'yond an empty phrase! 

W'’e have seen many reports, in many papers and 
from many mouths, in and out of Bengal. But most 
of them are only partially correct and sone of them 
hopelessly wrong. The Socialist Party’s organ Janata 
in its editorials in the issue of 26th June, has come 
nearer to a correct analysis than most. It says:— 


“For the past few weeks it has been clear that 
Calcutta has passed under the shadow of an incohate 
lestlossiiess which still lucks a clear direction. The 
CIVIC life of that great city has m past years often 
provided scope for the short-lived frenzy of stioet 
demonstrations. Up to a point it reflects the impulsive 
exuberance characieristic of the Beugiili mind. Yet a 
combination of Mist ability and disenchantment can 
become woefully explosive when set in the activist 
msurieclionary tradition of Bengal. 

Bengal has had to shoulder more than a fair share 
of her misfortunes, during recent years. The B ngal 
fnniiiii' of 1942-43, the wrath of cyclone and floods and 
then the ghastly chapter of communal strife have each 
in its turn shaken the fabric of established social 
relationships to its roots. Millions of men and women 
upiooled by the Partition have still not found even a 
psychological anchorage let uloue iiiatenal seeiiiitv oi 
rehabilitation. 

Wliilc these tragic reverses have alTected every class 
of the people they have si'ecially hit the lower middle 
class sections who were more proud of their cultural 
heritage than of material ])ossessioiis. Previous Mus¬ 
lim League administrations had undermined the morale 
of tlie services and the stench of con option rose froni' 
the highest (iiiarters of Writers Buildings and reached 
down to the petty bureaucracy of permanently sett]‘’d 
zamiiidars. The monopoly of industrial enterprise 
passed from the British to Marwari hands and these 
sections have shown a marked lack of any sense of 
social obligation. The common people and parti- 
(uliirly the distressed middle class have moved sharply 
to the loft under the stress of the anti-social and pre¬ 
datory outlook of the business community. The Parti¬ 
tion hns further emphasised the split-personality which 
oscillates between self-pity and cynicism. It is desirable 
to keep these profoundly significant features of the 
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beugal aitualiOD iu view wheu we analyse the growing 
intensity of class-struggles and the increasing tempei 
ui bitterness in party-political feuds in Calcutta. 

What is wrong is far more deep-rooted; the errors 
and lapses of leaders and political cliques merely throw 
the problem into a sharper relief. With his unique 
understanding of voiceless misery Mahatma Gandhi 
had taken Bengal to his bosom and if his life had been 
spared to us, he might have been able to provide that 
anchorage of faith for which the people are hungering. 
Yet it is a pity that none among the Congress h.adera 
have had patience to commune with the restless spirit 
of Ihi.s distiossed city nor to probe below the muddied 
I iirrcnt'. of politiciil controversy. 

The Congress, smug in its undisputed monopoly of 
I ohtical power, simrned all independent political and 
trade-union workers who refuse to bend then knee 
before its teinpoial pedcsbil. It reads into every popu¬ 
lar tuotesl as though it were a challenge to the very 
existence of the iStiiie, It seeks to usurp the right,- of 
various sections of ritizens to organise themsehes and 
the soveri'ignty of the 'peo)>le is replaced by the 
untenable pretensions of the .sovereignty of the majority 
party. 

Is It any wonder that such a soil gives use to a 
mood of negative opposition?” 

There is no use .sliulting one’s eyes to the 
dangeiou.- fuel llnl i lie Congress is alienating itself 
from till' masse,' li is tending to become an adjunct 
of the "Big Bu.siiieSb" concerns, confining its 
uctivitie.s to the di.stribution of permit,' and liceusis. 
I’auditji has said that people should not look upon 
the Governmeiil merely foi solving then difficuUn.’s 
Ife has asked for the eo-opi ration of the people with 
Governnieul. India is no longer a foreign-owned police 
state, it is a soeial service stale. The Government have 
taken ujion themselves the task of finding food and cloth 
lor the people and in then attempt to fulfil that task 
they have been siieiidllig pcniile’s money lavislilv 
J’eoide who have given the tlov eriimcnt Ks, ItK) eroros 
without a quest 1011 tor bridging tlie 4 |ier eent gap m 
lood .siipplie.s and 'ome 70 crores moie for the main- 
'eiiaiiee of the costly .systems of lalioning. piocttrement, 
control, giuw-moie-food campaigu, etc, certainly have 
the moral and legal right demand at h a-t a tangible 
.selieiiie foi the solution of then food .•ind cloth dilli- 
eiilties In ;i democratie country, ihe moral right to 
withhold thi'ir lo-opciation from a government wliieh 
I'ail.s to fulfil even a fraction ol their promises is 
inlicreut in tlu' jieople. 

Wo fully agree with Pandit Nehru’s desire to 
hold the elections by the winter of 1950. There have 
I'ceii disquieliiig utterances of iiei.sonages high up in 
the Government and the Congre.ss vvliieh have created 
an impression that elections would be deferred to at 
least 1952, That apprehension ought to be liquidated. 

Most people W'ould concur with Pandit Nehru in a 
' large measure when he says that he himself agreed with 
many priiinples of Communism but the policy which 


the Indian Communist Party was following was not 
in accord with all those principles. We wrote some¬ 
time back that the Communist Party of India should 
alter its initials to P.C.I., the/'Pseudo-Communists of 
India.” It is now well under/tood that its pqlicy was 
to create chaos and disorder and to paralyse the 
Government and so to cieate a new held for 
the expansion of Russian imperialism. The Com¬ 
munists have been thriving ipon popular dhconlcnt 
against the Government and tae Congress Organisation 
both of which have failed ti bring any relief to the 
masses after the terrible sufferings of the war and 
not years. Instead, thrdugli short-sighted policies and 
orders, they have increased Ihcir difficulties and 
have laid open many of their foolish acts for a malicious 
and subversive interpretation. The harassment of pea¬ 
sants in the enforcement of the cordons, the resultant 
and lamp.anl corruption, the low piocurcmeiu prices 
ill comparison to open luaikct prices and the wide- 
■spread connivance and participation by a large section 
of Congress workers in hlackmarket operations and 
corrupt practices have all contributed to the ciealion 
of u situation which has proved to be an ideal breed¬ 
ing ground for Communism. In West Bengal, which 
IS the main strong-hold of the Commumsts, we have 
frequent reports of violent lawlessness among the other¬ 
wise peace and ea,se loving iieasant masses. 

The Congress has failed to maintain couTideiuc ol 
tile people, the police has failed to keep on the track 
ol the Communists and to gain previous knowledge of 
their activities through detectives; cvmn our leaders are 
afraid to face the masses in open meetings. In a 
democratic country, it should be the bounden duty ot 
the leaders to face tlie masses in open nieelmgs and 
to control them even at I lit' risk ol iheir lives if they 
want to remain leaders. When Congress admims- 
trators recoil from the masses, lock Ihemselves up m 
heavily guarded quarters and .send lony-loads ol 
armed police to deal with the aggrieved people, 
Communist workers find il easy to seize the chance 
for turning the aggrieved people into a riotous moli. Of 
all Indian leaders, within and outside the Government, 
Bandit Nehru is the .solitary exception who still main¬ 
tains t.he courage to face and challenge even an angry 
mob. In the Delhi meeting which Panditji was addres¬ 
sing, there was a stampede and interruptions. Pandit 
Nehru personally intervened and quietened the crowd. 
Ill the South Calcutta election, none of the Congress 
leaders including Sn Kala Venkata Rao, General Secre¬ 
tary of the Congress ; Dr. P. C. Ghosh, member of the 
Working Committee; the President or the Secretary of 
the Provincial Congress Committee, dared address a 
single public meeting. In the only public meeting con¬ 
vened during the election campaign, none of the front 
rank Congress leaders appeared, and when there was a 
stampede in the meeting the President, a University 
Professor, according to his own statement, found the 
dias empty and had to dissolve the meeting. 

We are glad that the Prime Minister ha.s dis- 
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approved of the practice of closing the Congress 
Assembly Party meetings to the Press and have advo¬ 
cated throwing them opei to the representatives of the 
Press. This is just as it t^hould be. The public has a 
light U) know the character of discussions and the 
stand their representatives take, in a meeting where 
vital state policies are de^iided. 

» * I 

Communist ^Menace in Wesl Bengal 

For the past few months, West Bengal, specially 
Calcutta, has been the siene* of subversive activities 
mainly directed by the Communists. Since the Com¬ 
munist Party was declaied illegal in this province, it 
has “ofi&cially” gone underground but its activities me 
being condu&ted in broad daylight in defiance of law 
and order. Anybody casting a glance on the pillars of 
the city streets and walls of houses will find any num¬ 
ber of Communist posters inciting the public to utmost 
lawlessness. The “Wanted” Communist leaders were 
supposedly underground but a few weeks back they 
were going about openly in the streets of Calcutta. 
For example, one of them was si'Cii in a wedding party, 

. few months back, where the highest police officers 
were present. 

The incidents of the past few months are of suffi¬ 
cient importance to cau.se anxiety for an administration 
which wants to run a peaceful and ordered government. 

,Unfortunately, they have been neglected both by the 
Provincial and the Central Governments in spite of the 
fact that the capture of Calcutta by Communists will 
ofien the floodgates of Communism and anarchy from 
the Fast Attenijited sabotage of the Water Works and 
drainage, system of Calcutta, the gha.stly attack in 
Jessop Works, the raid on Dum Dum Aerodrome and 
Basirhat Police Station which was described by the 
Premier of West Bengal to have been in the nature of 
a voup-de-etal, attacks by women in Kakdwip, Duber- 
bheri and CalcutLa, raids by Communist-led peasants in 
ihe districts of 24-Parganas, Midnapore and Birbhum. 
'‘skirmi.shes'’ in Presidency and Dum Dum Jails and 
Bengal Pottery Works, and the latest raids on the 
residences of Congress leaders are of sufficient import¬ 
ance to cause the greatest amount of hcatiaclie foi 
» people wlio desires a stable government. 

Lack of space limits detailed descriptions ol the 
incidents. When we go deep into the modim opcmndi 
of the Communists we find the same plans revealing the 
existence of the same directing brains and organisation 
of the incidents on a definite sequence with the ultimate 
object of disruption of the State. Three things have 
contributed* to their increase in strength;—(1) The 
insufficient and frequent bad quality of rations in 
the city which forces people to fall upon the black- 
market for their food. This raises the moffussil food 
prices, the hinterland being within easy communication 
with Calcutta. The peasants are naturally unwilling to 
sell their produce to the official procuring agents when 
market prices rule high. This is a realistic problem, 
which has brought the Government down in the public 


eye as inefficient. The recent spectacular acquittals by 
the Calcutta High Court of persons accused in black- 
market and bribery cases together with the publicly 
ventilated reports of corruption against high personages 
in the Government or connected with the Government, 
has created a very bad psychological atmosphere which 
has made people believe that the Government is not 
only inefficient but also dishonest. The Ministers ha. c 
failed to remove this dangerous conception from public 
mind. The Congress workers who foresee the coining 
danger and want to face the public cannot do so 
because they have no answer to offer for the misdeeds 
and wrong short-sighted actions of the Government. 
t'loth-bungling is a scandal. A few months of working 
of the Premises Act has revealed that it is a landloid’.s 
Act and not a relief for the tenant. The disastrous 
policy of neglecting moffussil hospitals and concentrat¬ 
ing on Calcutta alone has resulted m a practical denial 
of medical aid to a greater number of people. Agricul- 
lurnl c.xpenditure to the tune of several crores of 
rupees eonlinucs lo remain a big hoax and a huge drain, 
tx), with food, eloth, shelter and medical aid problems 
unsolved, with growing unemployment and a floating 
refugee population, with a psychological condition in 
favour of corruption, an ideal breeding ground for 
Communist Parly activity has been created which thev 
have not been slow to take advantage of. 

It is lo be noted here that there has not been a 
single Communist “inadenl” directed against the black- 
marketeer, nor has there been a stri.ke engineered by 
the Communists against British controlled jute industry. 
In short Communism is working for disruption only 
and not to rectify grievances of the people. Rathei 
they want malpractices and foreign control to remain. 
They demonstrated it fully when they opposed the 
entry of Chandernngore wtn the Indian Union 
recently. 

(2) The administrative machinery lias been divided 
into two broad divisions—the inefficient favourites and 
tl'.e efficient down-trodden. The rampant nepotism and 
favouritism and posting of men with an unknown pa.'t 
or with black records in some important departments 
.18 heads or special officers have sapped efficiency and 
initiative from vital departments like agriculture, 
industry, sales tax, education and the police. If provi¬ 
sion of high level extra posts in dozens and budget 
grants for lakhs and lakhs were effective substitutes 
for good efficient men. West Bengal would have been 
heaven by this time. 

(3) The police has proved an utter and miserable 
failure. Espionage, detection, prevention and prosecution 
—all these vital branches of the police in Calcutta as 
well as West Bengal have completely broken down 
With their huge organisation of special branch and 
intelligence branch they get no previous information of 
conspiracies of the nature of coups-de-eteit, they have 
no timely information even when the “action” begins. 
They do not gi-ow wiser after each successive incident 
The incident of April 27, when four women were Wiled 
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find which ha« done irreparabJe damage to Congress 
infsUgt, hud been \tiy badly handled. The meeting 
Jiad been eoiiveiied by a women's oigunisation atliltaled 
It) I he CeiniiMiiiisl Party and us such the congregation 
could, and should, have been prevented. Appearance of 
bombs and acid bulbs is no new thing, and the police 
ha.s (lie h aul nalu to seaicli for them even without 
Warrant. In thi.s ca-se, any officer worth his salt, could 
and should have seuithed men clustering round thi- 
meeting jilace Utili.satioii of women as gun-lodder lor 
damaging Congiess prestige has begun long ht'lon . lie- 
IvaStlwi]) ami lJuoc ibtieii ine.idenls had already oceiiiied 
•■■ml iieie v\a.s every reason to suspect that something 
.'iiiiiilar might happen in Caliutta Sliootmg doAii 
women on the slieets of (lalculta would provide the 
Coiuniuiiisl Parly with the longest stick to beat the 
dongre.ss 'llie police e^iioiiage ()rg.Tni .:iLloii.s f.iile.l t.o 
get laevioiis iiiforiiiaiion about what was coaiing, 
failed to utilise the huge armed force coiicentraied 
round ilu- spot for preveniioii, aud instead of fore¬ 
stalling the I oiiiuiuiii.'t coii.',[)iracy walked straight into 
the Coriiiiuiiiist Iraj) Killing of wonieii and killiui oi 
pnsoiieis are shocking and ablioireiii actions in liunian 
judgment. 'J’he (.loiiimuiusts had made the police do 
the former on tw'o oceasioiis but the incidents hajipen- 
mg in villages did not attract much attention. The 
Calcutta incident had the cli .sired effect, it was a .serious 
■set-back foi the (.loveriiinent. .Any good goveinment 
would ha\e oulered an imiuiiy into I his iiicidclil, lUli.sli- 
ed otlifials lesjioiisible foi acts of oinis.sioii, tactlessne.ss and 
negligence of duly and tried to remedy the defect.s Put 
uolhuig was done Willi (lie first lound won, the Com- 
iiHinisls turned to llu’ir .second objective—make the 
police kill I'risoiieis This was done in the Prcsid m v 
.lail. The PreiiiH'r says I hat the jail revolt wa.s organised 
under orders of the Pulit liureau. We believe it. But 
I he (piesi 1(111 is, wlien ilnl I he Jiohee come lo know of 
the e.visfoncc of such a coniinumcation between the 
('oiiijiuiiiisl l-’olil Bureau and inisoncr.s looked up in 
jail ? Had tlie “oidi'r” been known a day earlier, roiild 
not have the inculeut been pievenled Ity soarehiiig the 
jail wards and, if neces.sary keeping the prnsoners locked 
uj) for that day? Here as well no previous informal.on 
was .seeund, and the aiiihoiities were forced into llie 
ii.se of fire-ainis which jiroduced the rcs,ilt for which the 
(fonimumst Party was asking. The police did not 
grow wiser even after this incident and did not take 
pie.'aiilions ui other jails. The incident was repeated 
in Hum Duni Jail the next day. The Communists 
Sliceee(l(d in making tlie Congres.s Government and 
Congress police fire rcpcaltdly upon wmnien and 
njxdtidly ujion prisoners. 

With these three events on their side, the Com¬ 
munists have now changed their tactics. Up to these, 
the iiicideiit.s were more or Ics.s sporadic. With Govern¬ 
ment prestige lowest after the women firing and jail 
.finiig ngaiiisl the gimeral background of discontent 
among the public described m paragrr.ph (1) aud dis¬ 
content within the administrative machinery described 


ill paragraph (2), the Clommii.i'str. have ooiiio practically 
in the open. For instance, let us take the Calcutta 
incident of June 15. Leaflets ^were di.stnbuted aud 
luisleis weie stuck up m tl|e name of and by the 
Couiiiiumst I’arty convening meeting at Hazra Park. 
No steji.s were taken to stop'Jjhe meeting convened by 
the banned organisation. In tne meeting, most inflam¬ 
matory speeches were doliveriid calling ^upou pien lo 
bri'ak open the Alipore Jail and to raid the houses ol 
(foiigressiiien. The police wae con.spicuous by their 
luactivily. A proce'ssion vvfts tllcn formed which actually 
proceeded tovvaids the Ahpore .fail. A small contingent 
of polo e followed in it.? vear. 'I'he procession turned 
aud look till' route leading to the rc'sideiices of the 
iwo South Calcutta ttoiigress le.iders. When'men at the 
head cud of the jiroeessiou were doing acl.s of violence, 
ll.(' jioliee were .smoking meirily at the tail end 'this 
i.iui was earned out by giving twelvi.. hours’ previous 
public notice 'o the Jiolice. The same Hung fiajijiciicd 
at Serauipore wlieie a police outjiost aud tlie Congres? 
ollice were alUicked. In the “pitched batllc-s’’ at tin' 
Presidency .lail. Diiiii Diim Jail and the Bengal Potlery 
Works, regular .‘.Ireei fight and guenli.i tactics won 
adopted , we aie inclined lo belu ve that llie.se are 
leliearsaJs of vvliat is soon coming if our adniinislrative 
heads reiiiaiu as si'ieliely complaeeut as hilhcrlo. The 
Conimuiiisls have accelerated their tempo; we have 
uicidciils ever.vdiiy now without fail. 

Now, what IS the remedy ? The remedy is no doui't 
(lilliiaill lull, not inijio.s.sible. We think the following 
iiiea.suies would change the .situation in lavoiir of the 
('.ougie.ss - (1J The (lU'iiil it_v and <|',i:ii!ly ol I'ahoUi d toed 
must iiii]uove <il any cost vvilli the a-MsIatiee of tin' Centre, 
(2) blackniarketirig and siiiiigghng by Congressni'en and 
their linauciers must stop, (3) di.scnniination bclweeii 
tiongiessmen and ordinary people in tin; grant of tiade 
licenses and eoritrucis must end, (4) a psychological 
alniospiiere ag.iiiist corruption should be created bj 
denying tin' hlaekiiiarketeers the advantage of escap.iiv. 
juini.slinieiit tliiough legal loop-holes where the sub¬ 
stance of the case has been pioved and, (5) restoring 
administrative morale by a tlioiougli overhaul of the 
administrative machinery and lemoval o, cornipi arul 
inefficient high officials from, Stale Trading, Provincial 
J’axalion and Police Departments. A careful enquiry 
into the jiast records of the present lop officers in the 
administration will reveal how, through jobbery, 
nepotism and corruption, the present disaster has been 
invited. And finally (6), warning Party-bosses of 
drastic punishment, if they persist in their nefarious 
actions. 

Frankly sja-aking the Congress is in danger of 
losing its sense of moral values altogether. The Party- 
system has sounded the. death-knell to all the old 
traditions, and its current practice is to convert all 
tenets and principles to a cash ba.sis, ignoring all 
(|U('.stions regarding morality. In most provinces this 
foul di.sen.se is eating into the vitals of the State. The 
lemedy lies in the hands of our leaders. 
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Pandit Nehru on Mass Contact 

Addressing the DeHii Tolilical Conference Pandit 
Nehru referred to (he Woutl) Calcutta Election and 
said that was wrong to belittle the result. It showed 
that the people of the constituency were angry either 
against the piuvincial Coiigiess or the provincial 
Government. Congre^ssinen should find out what this 
was dueato ain^ whether people felt siiniliarly in other 
]iarls of West Bengal. 

Pandit Nehru su'd ^hat the time had come 
to take a stock of tiling and make a concerted 
ellort to revitalise the Congress organization. He 
deplored the .slackemug of eutliusiasni iiiiioiig Congress¬ 
men who 111 some provinces weie indulging in petty 
sipiabbles. 'l*lie leiideucy* which had been growing of 
exjieihiig ('oiigte.-Miien foi misconduct or dereliction of 
duty, instead ol winning Llieni over, wun done bv 
.M.iii.iim.'i Giiiidlii, was regrettable. 

If Ihi'v could not slieiigthen the Cougre?!-, it 
would be bettei to wind up the ovgam/.atiou iii.stead 
of allowing it to dl.-.ru]it, 1 a ^l.lge^ 'riii ie wa- uo otliei 
pailv Ol power which could take ihe place of the 
I'ongrees and if (he (tollgM''- weakened iheie would be 
chaos and di.sorder. 

Ifeieinng to the iniici^m l('\ellid against llie 
t'oligiess. Pandil Meliiii said that lie welcomed il, but 
he thought It >hoidil be lialaiieed They weU- in (la 
^joV ei'liliiem as rc'iu eseni aiiv es ol the people and would 
lesigri when iliev vsinild feel ihal tliey Jiad lo.sl tha' 
lejiieseiilalive eliaiaitei. IJi' asUi d lor lhc‘ co-oj»eratloii 
nt the lieopir With the f ioVellimelll. rh"y .should UOt 
i lok lij'oii It mi iely foi solving lleii dilKenliies 

P.indil .\ehni ■'.lid Ihal it had been teiitativeh 
decidi d *o di'l.iie bidia a ie]iiiblie on Jan 2i, 1930, 
.ift.er till new (.'on-.litnl loii had been .idopled in 
Oeluii'i ilii-. \ ( . 1 ! Ihe pieiiaaalioii for rlectlOIis, 
W'hich was going on, iinghl laki' some lliiie and it might 
r.ot be po'sible to liold ilieiii bi fou- (he winter of 
Itl.aO, about 1.3 moiiihs lienee. However, he was eagoi 
'() find out 111 the niteriin period, if this could b' 
done, what the I'eoplc felt, toward.s the Congre.ss and 
(tie Government and its policies. 

He referred to the activities of tlie Conimunisls 
» in India and said tl'ar, he himself agreed with iruiny 
principles of (tommiinism, but the policy which the 
Indian Communi.sl Puity was following was not in 
aec’ord Willi all tlie.sp jirineiples Its policy was to create 
■ liaos und disorder and paralyse' the Government. The 
<'ominuni.st.s were the etu mirs of the Slate and waut.ed 
:o ujiroot the saiding of polilieal freedom planted only 
I short wliiJe ago. 

Agreeing with Ihe .sugge.s-tion that it was necessary 
to have economic fieedom with political freedom he 
said that without protecting the political freedom 
from any attack they could not go forward in the 
direction of economic freedom. 

'Reviewing the work of the Government, he said 
that the face of India had changed and was continuing 
to change. The States were disappearing and the old 


map had gone out of date. In economic matters the 
(.jovcrnraeiit hud adopted a halting policy and did 
not undertake radical changes. This was done deli- 
lieriitely as they did not want to disiupt the present 
.system. The eaiutuhsts who were deliberately trying 
to hoaid wealth and weie not iincsling it to iucreasi' 
priiduelion were following a short-sighted policy. Tiiis 
policy was agymsl u.itionul intovesis. 'I’he futim oi 
the eajulalisis de]JOii(led on the luluii' of India. If 
liiilia )iii)gie.s,>'ed lliey would also prosper. Ollierwise 
I hen; wa,s ilaiigi i of othei lori'es eoming on top 

Talking alioul the ih inand loi u separate autono¬ 
mous piovince fill Delhi, he said that Delhi being the 
e.ipibil ol India, its eii'aiion into an liiuuno nous 
pioviiiee involved eeilaiu dilheullies. Tlieie wa.s the 
i|ueslion of the eniba.''sies ol 3U nations and the areas 
while ihey were Jioiised were foreign teiriloiies undei 
iiioinalioii.il law 'i'lieie were other responsi bill lies 
which did iiol com erii the peoi'le of Delhi and its 
mumcpiahiu'.'-, out had to be dealt with by the Cential 
Goveii.infill In olhei l•onnt)les, too, the capilal was 
mu .iniouomous. 

The u'fiigee ]iiobleii. could not be solved by 
(iiAeiiMiieut ioaiis or free lalions. Lakhs of refugees 
h.ul to be liabiliialed periiiaiientiy and made to con- 
'iiimle iheii mite to Ihe national wealth ft was wrong 

10 expect ihe (bAeinmeiil to coiiipeiis.iLe the refugee 
lullv It was an ini, ossible ta.-.!:. Thi- Government 
v'.'iuhJ ol (oui.'C, do its best lo aid the refugees, but 

11 vva,'! for ihe people ol India as a vvhole to help 
iiicm Till II piobh 111 loiihl be fuiiliei eased if the 
Uu I 111 omiiig iiilei-Domniioli cotilereuce on evacuee 
jiiopeilv (•aliie lo a satisfai toiy conclusion. 

Ihe I’lmie Afilusur made a fi f'n nee to the 
imilimr' of Ihe (,'om:M'w-, A^M'mbly T,.ity, wdiich were 
mil open lo the Press, and said that the way .so im 
nieliiiiii' "iVi .1 vei.siou of ihe 1 i icec dilig- was liol 
eiedilatile A ea.se in point w.is the report of his 
Himiik,- on the Calcutta election at (lie met ling of Ihe 
pally a. (Jay befoie Ihe Coiislilueiit .A.sM'inlily adjourned, 
tills leporl, he said, did iioi aeeoul with fai t.s .and 
helped lo eleale a lot of misuiideistanding, P.iivers 
had wnibn editorials on the basi.s of the report. He, 
however, felt that it would be better to throw ojien 
such meetings lo the Pie.s,s a“ in tli.al c'l.-e tliere would 
be no i>ossibilitv of .'my wrong slalenients being 
ae-eplefl 

The .secret, se-sion of Ihe A-I f'C. Ill Dehra Dun 
had nrit been held to (b.'-eu'-s .my pioblems which 
eould not be m.ide jnildic. IL was mainly done to curb 
the tendency o] some niemher.s to m.ikc long .speeches, 
either with .an eye to publicity or to speak for the 
sake of si'eakiug. ^iuch meetings, he added, w n 
necessary to enable members- to analyse ealiiiK Mie 
piob'eins of the day. 

Indian Election Commission 

We do not .share the lamentations of those mem¬ 
bers of the Indian Union’s Constituent Assembly w^ho 
appeared to have played the part of pall-bearers* of 
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'Trovincial Autonomy.” The discussions they raised 
arose out of amendments moved by Dr. Ambedkar, the 
Law Minister himself, to Art. 2S9 of the Indian 
Constitution Bill. The Ailiclc proposed the setting u]i 
of an Election Commission to superintend, control and 
direct the preparation of electoral rolls for, and the 
conduct of, all elections to Parliament (Central), to 
the Legislatures of the Slates and Units, and of 
election to Ihc offices of President, of Vice-President, 
including tlic appointment, of Election Tribunals. Th<' 
following description as it appeared in the daily pres-s 
of June 17 last will indicate the nature and scope of 
the Aiticle, and the purposes it was intended to serve. 

Dr. Ambedkar said that this Article sought to 
ensure free and imparl lal elections. He disclonei! 
that It li.id been bruugiil to the notice both of the 
Drafiing Committee ms well as ol the t entral 
Co\fiiimeut Unit in ceilaiii pioviuees “Lhe Exi cuuve 
CoM'iiimciit IS iiistniclmg or ni.uiaguig llimg- in 
such a iiiamier that those i.eople vtlio do iiol oeioui 
to them either laiially, culliii'.illy or hngm'ticall.V 
arc being excluded lioi, (he elccloial rolls."’ 

'Pile Election Coimiii.ssion sliall consi.si oi ihi 
Chief Election (Commissioner and sueh iiumhi i oi 
Ollier Election Commissions, if any, a.s Ihe Jhe.'-mi io 
niiiy fioiii time lo time li.\ aiuf Hie aiipoiiit.rien! ol 
the (Jiicf Election (tommis.siiiner and olhei Elictmn 
Coinnii.ssioueis shall, subjt'c.t to the ]>i(nis)ous oi 
any law made in thi.s Imlialf Ijy I’ailiamenr, he made 
l>y llie Plesideiil. d'he Arfu h also puo idial foi 
ai>jioinlmcm, of Ktgioiial Commi'isionei,- hy ihi' 
Piesidenl attci consultation with the Election 
t ommis-siou. 

Kub,ieet to the piovisiou.s of any hiw m.idt hy 
I'niliaiM'iit (he conditions of seri'ice and terime o; 
office of the fChclioii ('ommissioiieis and the 
Uegioni'l Cominissioneis shall be such as the Pre-:- 
(leni may hy rule determine. 

Dr. Aiiihedkiii’s amendments suogiii to I ikt 
away fiom the I’lesldenl the powei lo alipoUU the 
J'.leclion (\)mmi.''Sion winch was \es(e,l in him by 
Ihe original amendment and to establish snpremact 
of the Paihaiiient ovei the Piesidenl in regard to 
the aiiiiouilaieiit ol the Chief Election Coniiiu.ssionoi 
and till' conditions of service ami l.einne of olhee of 
the Election (snnmissioncr.s. 

The Chief Eln-tion Commissioner and ihe Regional 
Commissioners will be appointed by the Piesidenl oi 
the liiiioii Sereial member.s, including Pandit H N 
Kunzrn, saw in this suggestion a mov(> to wiakeii 
prOMiK'ial HUlhoiities without pio\id.ug a guaiaiilce 
that Ceiilral control would letrain from political 
influences. Mr R. K. Suldliwa <oiiimeiided the sug- 
ge.siion enihodied in .Article ‘.'89 of llie constilutinn 
and said that e\ery effort had lieeii made to ensuic 
that elections weie not only impartial and fair but 
free from any executive influeme. He chavictcn'-ed 
as “unfair” the suggestion that it encroached upon 
provincial powers, 'riio Article provided foi the set¬ 
ting up of an cleelion machinery lor the whole of 
India with poweis of .supi'niilendence, control and 
diiection of the preparation of electoral rolls and 
conduct of elections. 

Discussion on the subject spread over two days, 
and’ the points urged against the amendment covered 


many points, the most important of which touehad on 
“trespass on Provincial Autonomy,” centralization of 
power over elections, and the apprehended intrusion 
of Central Government influence “in a manner pre¬ 
judicial to fair elections.” Dr. Ambedkar’s reply to 
the criticism will explain the difficulties that are being 
sought to be miniminized by big amendment. Two 
points which had been raised I by Prof, /^hibbaplal and 
supjiorted by Pandit Kunzru required consideration. 
One point was with regarm to the appointment of 
Commissioners to the Eleciion Commission and the 
second related to the removal of the Election Com¬ 
missioners. As regards the removal, he did not think 
any change was necessary because the Chief Eleciion 
Commissioner was placed onf the same looting as a 
judge of the Supreme Court. There could not be a 
greiiter measure of security. With regard to other 
('omiTiis.sioners, the power to remove them was left 
with the President but it was subject to an important 
limitation, namely, that the President could only act 
on the recommendations of the Chief Commissioner 

Pandit Kunzru said it was not right in a inattei 
of this kind that provincial Coverniiicnl, which wen- 
lieiiig given full resiionsiblc Gowriimenl, -hoiilil l.c 
il(']'nvcd of all the powers 

He asked whetlici the coiniil.uiils that iii 'ouu 
piovince.s iiieiiihers belongiug to lacial, linguistic and 
cultural iiiiiionties were being exeluded under Mims-, 
leiial iii'luictions fioiii the vulci.''' Ii.st.s had he, ii in¬ 
vestigated and suhstanlinled. Even if they were eor- 
reel he fi'lt there was no iieee^siti foi the elah.n.ii' 
pio\ l.'-lOU. 

leaving ii gieal deal ol I'ovm i la tlw haiid- ol 
III!' i'loident the House, he sal<l, left room ' lor lie 
exeieiv or political mlluence iti tlie a'Piioiiilmeiit oi 
the l liief Elediou Coiiimesiouei and othei elei lion 
eomniissioiier.s, should the I’liine Mini.sier he a man 
o! sluing pally inclinations. 

’i'hc i.ssue really involved wa.s the iisc of paro¬ 
chialism in the country which, under the name of 
“Provincial Autonomy,” has been discriminating against 
citizens of the Indian Union; Provincial Administra¬ 
tions have been known to use their powers lo prevent 
Indian nationals from settling down in their territories 
P these people have the misfortune to differ in language 
Lud the other externals of culture from groups who 
happen to be dominant over the affairs of the Pro¬ 
vinces. Mr. Kanayalal Munshi, Bombay’s ex-Home 
Minister during the first Congress regime (1937-’39), 
brought to a focus the dangers of this tendency by 
illustrating those from the conduct of the Bardoloi 
Ministry of Assam. His remarks appear to have 
rattled Mr. Kuladliar Chaliha, one of the members 
representing Assam, who was heard to burst out; 
“I resent these remarks.” 

Mr. Kuladhar Chaliha of Assam was the loudest 
in denouncing the proposed Election Commlssioii 
11 any enquiry had been made into the election vices 
mentioned by Pandit Kunzru, it would reveal that 
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must of them were beiog arranged for with meticulous 
care in the province Mr. Chaiiha represented and it 
explains the cause of ' po much heat in his speech. 

Mr. K. M. Munshi gave a fitting reply to the 
critics of, the Article. He pointed out that it w'as 
subjected to two main criticisms. The critic^ said 
that it did not go far enough to make the election 
machinery sufficiently independent and the Central 
Government co^ld inOuence it m a mannsr prejudicial 
to the fairness of elections. The other ciiticism wa» 
that it was a trespass on provincial autonomy. He 
lefutcd both the argumpn^. 

Replying to Mr. Chalibu (Assam) Mr. Munshi 
said that, a lot of complaints were received that noa- 
.\ssamesc settled m Assam were not getting a lair 
deal as regards enrolnjcnt in the voters’ list. Tiic 
fact that such complaints had been received showed 
that the Provincial Goverament could not i.o trusted 
10 be as impartial as they ought to be. 

Mr. Kuladhar Chaliha coming .as he did from 
.•t.s.saru should be llie last t>cib 0 U to say that liie 
Centre was not belter than the provinces. If it 
was .so, he said, the sooner democracy was wound 
up in the country, the better. From the province of 
.\s.sam complaints had been received tliat the people 
who hud gone Iheie were not a’llowcd to settle. 

He further said that neither the Central nor the 
provincial Governments would ha\e anything to do 
with the elections. The Election Commissioners were 
piiiciically independent though the Chief Commis- 
.s-ioner would be appointed by the President. There 
•could be 110 higliei aulliority in India than the 
l’ic.>iiienl to apiioml this tribunal. 

Referring to the provision lor removal of the 
Flection Commissioners Mr. Munshi .said a change 
liud Iiceii inudi- for valid reasons. Xonnally between 
two elections then- would be five years and it was 
unnecessary to have an election commissian silting all 
the tune. The chief Election Commissioner would 
hold office premanently and whenever major elections 
took place in the country, inovincial or Central, he 
could appoint more comini.s,siouc'rs for a period duiiag 
which they could not be removed at the will of the 
President. 

Tliere was no reason to believe that ti'iiipor.iiy 
election cominis.sioners would nol be independent, and 
it, wa.s incorrect to say that independence w.is taken 
away to some extent. It wa.s really the duly and 
function of the Government of India to hold clcc- 
'lons, and the huge electorate, nmmng to .several 
nillions ,must require a large army of election oHicoi> 
ind clerks to control the ballot. 

This army of officers and clerks could not be set 
up as an indcpeudeiit niachineiy of the Government. 
It was not possible to hiive a kinvclom within a king¬ 
dom. 

The argument that the Arlich' whittled down 
provincial autonomy, Mr. Miinslii said, hud a knack 
of appearing again and again in respect of every 
.Article. 

“It is high time that honourable Membeis of the 
House reconciled themselves to the position that we 


have taken a hue which ls more suited to couditiom* 
in the country, and even to the doctrinaire opinions 
or theoretical rights of federalism. The Fundamental 
Rights Committee put forward the recoiii.i;eudaLion 
that the Election Commission should be independent, 
and it was unanimously approved by the Constituent 
Assembly. It must be treated as the opinion of the 
House that the matter of elections should be taken 
out of the purview of the Centre and the piovinces." 

He therefore denied the suggestion that it was 
undemocratic. 

‘•We must realize once and lor all that it is the 
Constituent Assembly as the inslrumeui of the 
sovereign people of Judia, which is one unit that will 
deiide what the idative funetioias of the Centre and 
the piovinces are going to be in view of the actual 
conditions in the couuiiy. It is for this sovereign 
body to see that the purity of elections is maintained 
m all possible ways. To say that this is undemocm- 
Lic is entirely baselt‘.s.s. 'J he .soieieign people of India 
niiiftt be 111 a iio.siLiuu to elect its own represeniatiies 
111 a manner aboie suspicion and above partiality." 

The .strength ami unity that India had achieved 
Wire due mainly to the eeiitralizod admimstiative 
(oiiLrol. The one supieiiie fact in India’s history was 
that the glorious pliahcs of Indian history were only 
111 the days of the Mauiyas, the Guptas and the 
Moghuls, when there was a strong central authority. 
’I’hc most tr.igie days were tho.sn wlien the central 
authority was cut off and the i)ioviiice.s and States 
Hied to be autonomous. 

“We do not want to repeat the mistake,” he s id. 

Dr. Aiubcdkar, in his reply said, that two points 
lai.sed in the debate lequired consideration. 

One was with regard lo the appointment of eom- 
iiii.sniDm i.s to the Election Commiss.on, and the other 
with legard to tlie removal of the Election Coiumis- 
siouers. 

As regards the removal. Dr. Ambcdkar did not 
think any change wa,> ncce.ssary because the Chief 
Eloctiim Commis.sioner was placed on the .same foot¬ 
ing as a Judge of the Supreme Court. There could 
not be a gieati'i iiie!i.sU!o of security 

With regard to other Commissioners, tlie power to 
leiiiove tlii'in was left with the Pre.sidetit, but it was 
subjei l to nil iniiKirlant limitation, namely, that the 
President could only act on the recommendations of 
the Chief Commissioner. 

Wi'h icgarit lo till' j'l'oi’ision coiici'i'iiing appoint¬ 
ment, lie confes.sf‘d Iheie was a great deal of force 
ni enlicijjm. There was no u.se making the tenure of 
the Elfction CuinimsMoiier secure if there was no 
provision in tlie Constitution to prevent either a fool 
oi a knave or a person likely to be under the thumb 
of the Exoeulivc being appointed. 

This question had given him a headache, and it 
would give the House also a headache. In the USA 
this question was solved by providing that the ap¬ 
pointment by the President must be approved by’the 
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Senate. Although such procedure had a salutary effect, 
it was a dilatory and difficult process likely to intro¬ 
duce political considerations. 

He thought the House would take this into con¬ 
sideration when it dealt with the ‘‘instrument of ins¬ 
tructions to the President.” 

In order to meet the criticisms in regard to the 
appointment by the President, he was prepared to 
amend the amended Article. His amendment sought 
to provide that the appointment by the President of 
the Chief Election Commissioner and other commis¬ 
sioners should be subject to any law made in this 
behalf by Parliament. It also suggested that the 
conditions of service and tenure of office of the Elec¬ 
tion Commi.ssioncrs would be subject to any provision 
made by law by Parliament. 

Hao Committee’s Report 

With baldly two riionlhs left for the adoption of 
the Draft Constitution of the Indian Republic, the prob¬ 
lem of fitting in the Slates in the general framework 
of the Indian Constitution is I'ligaging the serious atten¬ 
tion of the State.s Ministry. 

The Rao Coinniiltcc, which was appointed by the 
Constituent Assetnbiy to draft u model constitulion for 
the Hlate.s, has submitted its report to the States 
Miiijsiry 'I'lie t.’ommittee assumed that the Indian 
,Stales would accede to the Union in respect of all 
subjects and therefore had followed the provisions 
relating lo the provinces contained in the Draft Consti¬ 
tution. The Diaft, it is understood, contains 107 
Articles and four Schedules. 

The Ruler is defined as the head of the State 
deriMiig his position from the will of the people with 
whom resides sovereign power. The executive jiower 
of the State, according to the ri'port, should be vested 
in the Ruler. Ju.st lus the Governor of each Province 
\i to be ai)poiiil(‘d by the President, the Ruler or the 
RajT'iiiinukh is to b(> recognized by the President 

In the exercise of the exeriitne function, the 
Draft IS said to lia\e made a .slight improvement on 
tlie corresiionding jtrovisums relating to Provincial 
Governors. The Article is .said to provide that the 
ruler miglit exercise the executive power of tlu' Slate 
either himself or through officers bubordiuale to him. 

It is stated that it might otherwise be construed 
us requiring the exercise of the e.xecntne power of 
the State in every case by the Ruler himself which, 
it it felt, would create practical difficulties in the 
administration of the State. 

The Committee is reported to have felt that no 
provision regarding impeachment of the Ruler by the 
legislature was necessary because the Ruler is defined 
as a person for the time being recognized by the 
President who could be trusted to withdraw the re¬ 
cognition in the event of misbehaviour on the part of 
the Ruler. 

The structure of the legislative bodies in the 
State is recommended on the model of provincial 


legislature. Provision is, however, made for bicameral 
legislature. Two alternatives have, therefore, been 
suggested, one for the States which desire to have 
bicameral legislatures and the second for those who 
wish to have a unicameral assembly. So far as the 
composition of the Upper Chambers is concerned the 
Committee has left it to be determined by the Parlia¬ 
ment, with the object of ensuring uniformity in this 
regard throughout India. ' " 

As regards the salary and allowances of the Ruler 
the Committee is said tq have recommended that 
they should be charged on the State revenues, but 
there is a difference as to the authority for deter¬ 
mining the amount. 

The Privy Purse of the Rajpramukh and Rulers 
of the Covenanted States is guaranteed by the 
Government of India as prescribed in the Covenant 
and the Committee could not lodge the power to fix 
the salaries m the legislature of the State. Power is, 
however, gnen lo the President in this regard, who 
IS expected to take into account the terms of the 
('ovenaut. 

Judiciary is sought to be made completely indo- 
perulent. The High Court judges, whose terms and 
conditions of office should, it is recommended, be 
siaiilai t(i those of Provincial Judiciary, will be 
appointed by the President. The subordinate judgjs 
aie to be appointed by the Ruler on the advice of 
the Chief Justice of the High Court. The Supreme 
Court of ludia will have appellate jurisdiction over 
Ihe High CourUs of the Stale.') a-) in the cii.se of High 
Courts in llic Provinces. 

It is undci.stood that the (Joinmitlec has i)i'opO'>c>l 
that members of the Election Commission .should be 
appointed by the President. The Chief Election 
Commissioner will have overall power of control, 
sui)crintciidence and direction and the Election Com- 
imssiou will function as a regional commission. 

The Committee is reported to have recommended 
the incliasiou of a new Article suggesting that where 
the President has by order directed that any area 
included within a Province or the whole or any part 
of the area included wihin an Indian State should 
be administered in all respects by the State, as if,, 
such area formed part of the State, all the provisions 
of the Constitution applicable to the Slate should 
uiiply to that area. 

As regards power to amend the Constitution, the 
Committee seems to have felt that the State Legis¬ 
latures should have power to initiate any amendments 
to those constitutions, for the constitutions of the 
Indian States are ordinarily to be made by their own 
Constituent Assemblies. 

According to the Draft Constitution of India, a 
Bill for amendment of the constitution can be initiated 
in a Provincial Legislature only in respect of the 
method of choosing the Governor and the number of 
Houses in the legislatute. 

The Committee is stated to have provided for the 
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co&tiage&cy in which the work of the constitution- 
making is entrusted to the ordinary legislature and 
not to a Constituent Assembly specially set up for the 
purpose. ^ 

Substantial difference of opinion among the mem¬ 
bers of the Committee is said to have been expressed 
as to the wording o^f the Instrument of Instructions 
to the Jlulers.^ Some members scoin lo urge that the 
wording should be the same as that in the case of the 
Provinces, namely, “in all matters within the scope of 
the executive power of the Stale, the Ruler shall, in 
the exercise of the poweis conferred upon him, be 
guided by the advice of his Ministers.” 

The other section is reported to bo of the view 
that the wording should tie: ‘The Ruler shall, in the 
exercise of the powers conferred upon him by this 
Constitution, be guided by the adiice of his Minis¬ 
ters.” The Draft, it is slated, provides for both 
alternatives. 

The best method of gn'iiig effect to the jiropo-sals, 
should be, aecoiding to the tloiumittee, to 

iusert a siieeial part m the Draft Constitution of 

India to deal with the eonslitulions of the Indian 
Slates. It should piovide in effect that the provisions 
relating (o tlie ProMiiecs should apply (o the Indian 

States, 'i’herc sliould be a sejianile sehedule to the 

Constitution speeifyiiig the vauations between the 
^Provinces and the Indian Slates. 

Saiira.shtia is the fir.si among the Unions lo autho- 
riiic the Constituent Assembly o.'' India to fr.ame the 
eonstilutioii for it It is ('.\pi'eled in polilieal circles 
here that otlur Slates Unions will follow .suit. 

The nomeiielaliire of the Ra.ipraniukh3 as the 
“Ruler’’* meiilioiied in the Draft Constitution appicars 
to have not found faiour with some influential sec¬ 
tions of the Draft mg ('’ouiniit lee and a suitable syno- 
iiyiii for it IS being searched. 

It is expected that the situation regarding the 
Slates with referenee lo the Constitution will crysiallize 
by next month. 

The report seems to be diffeclive in two ways. 
In defining the executive authority in the State, it 
has been clearly laid down th.at such authority vests 
in the Ruler acting through his subordinates. No 
niention of ministerial re.sponsibility has been made. 
Again, it has been provided that the Slate constitu¬ 
tions will be drafted by the people of the Stales and 
sovereign powv-'r will reside in the people. Now, the 
Indian Constituent Assembly, acting on Rao Report, 
is going to vest tne Ruler with Executive power; but 
if the State Constituent A.ssembly decides otherwite 
and rests the elected Ministry with Executive power, 
then who is going to solve the difficulty? We arc 
unable to understand the logic of our States Ministry 
when it agreed to concede the right of framing the 
States’ Con.stitutions to the States, which had been 
created and maintained by British Imperialism as 
bulwark against the rising tide of national irovement, 
in preference to the provinces who fought for 


Indian freedom. Why should there be a preference 
for those isolated pockets ? This procedure will h::Te 
another disadvantage. There will be a motley of 
constitutions in the country, some autocratic, some 
semi-democralic, and some democratic. This is not 
desirable in a country which is sought to be developed 
with a strong centralised government and a minimum 
of provincial autonomy. It would have been much 
bcttcT to take represeutatives of States in the Indian 
Constituent Assembly and draft a uniform constitution 
for all States closely resembling the provincial constitu¬ 
tion. 

Travancore-Cochin Merger 

Oil June 8, the States Miiii.-slry of the Indian Union 
made the following announcement : 

The States of Trav ancorc and Cochin Will foim 
one Slate wilh a common exuciiUve, legislature and 
judiciary as fiom July 1, il is oliicially announced, 
dhe present ruler ol 'Jiavaiicoie will he the first 
Rajpiuunikli and will hold ollice during his liieume. 

A .ijiei'ial ieaiuie of Ihe coveiiaiil. eiilered into 
by tlie luleis IS tlie pi'oi l..>i(in for the admuustratlou 
ul Devaswoiiih (maiiiteiiailee of temples). It will be 
ail obligation on the p.iiL ol the co\eiiaiitiiig .Stale 
of Tiavaiu-uie lo coiitribute liom its gi-iieral revenue 
a sum ol Rs. 50 lakhs every year lowaids the D.'Va- 
hwoni Fund, out of which a coiilnbuliou of Rs. 5 
lakhs will be made towa’ds the cxia nditure of Sree 
I’adniaiiabhaswami 'feiirplu at Tii'aiidrum (the 
deity of Ihe ruling fuinily in Travaneore). 

The adnimistiation of the tund will be under 
the diiect eontrol and .supen ision of tlie ruler. 

Likewi.se the .ad.iiinislration of Devaswonis in 
Codiin and tlie iiiaiiagciueiit of the piopertie.s and 
estates under the Devaswoins Departiiient will vest 
I 111 a boaid known by the name of Ihe Cocliin Dcia- 
swoiu lioard. But the regulation and control of all 
rituals and cerenionies in the temple ol Sree Poorna- 
Ihiayi'csa at Tnppunitliuia and m Pazayuniiore 
Bhagvavathy leiuiile will be exeicised liy the ruler of 
Cocliin. 

The members of the ri'incsenlaiive body of 
'J'ravaneoie and the J.egislalive Assemblv of t'ochiii 
will bocoiiic UK'inber.s of tlie Legislative Assembly 
of the United State and any vi^cancy will be filled 
as if this covenant has not been entered into. The 
J.egislalure will have full powers to make lavv.s for 
the United Stale, including jirovisious as to the 
Constitution of the United Stale within the frame¬ 
work of this covenant and the Comstitulion of India. 

The Rajpramukh will have the iiovver to pr'' 
mulgale ordinances for the mninlenanci' of i'e.ae>. 
and good government of the United .State. Until a 
Conslitullou framed or adopted by the Legislatuie 
comes into operation, the' Rajpramukh and the 
Council of Miiiislers shall, in the exercise of their 
functions, comply with such dmn'lions as may fiom 
time to lime, he given by the (loveinmenl of India. 

The ruler of e.ach covenanting State sha'l bo 
entitled lo receive annually from the revenue of the 
United Stale for his privy purse as per schedule. 
It is ini ended to cover all the expenses of each ruler 
and shall neither bo increased nor reduced for any 
reason whatsoever. The amount will be paid in four 
equal instalments at the beginning of each quarter 
in advance and will be free from all taxes. The 
rulers of the States will be entitled to full owner¬ 
ship, use and enjoyment of all private properties, 
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blit they should furnish to the Government of India 
an inventory of all immovable properly, seeuntus 
and cash balances held by them. The succession to 
the gaddi of each iiiiate is guaranteed acco.ding to 
law and custom. 

The rulers of the States shall continue to have 
their powers of suspension, remission or commutation 
of death sentences in le.siiect of any person. 

'J'his develoiuiient is wchtoinc for more reasons than 
one. It will pave the way for the formation of the 
Kerala yiatc for which thought-leaders of the 
MaJ.‘iyalce-.speaking people have been striving ; it will 
end the centuries-old conflicts and competitions 
bctwi’cii Travaiicorc and Cochin. The two States have 
an area of 2.154 square miles, with a population of 
75 lakhs and revenue income of about Rs. 13.39 crore.s. 

Cooch-Bihar’s Future 

At a recent meeting of the As.sani Provincial 
Congress Conwiuttee a re.solulion was passed calling 
for a “merger” of the Cooch-Bihar Slate with Assam. 
We have known for a long time the goings-on between 
important members of the (kiocli-Bihar bureaucracy 
and imblic men and jmbheisis m Assam. Wo have seen 
concrete jiroofs of an intrigue, through the medium of the 
Publicity Oliieer of this Slate with a Pakistani Knglish- 
hinguage daily in Calcutta, seeking the help of the 
latter in the nefarious plan of sabotage of the best and 
ultimate interests of the (looch-Bihar pi'oplo. The wor¬ 
thy publicity oflicer would not have dared write and 
work like thi.s, if the ])olicy of Cential Government had 
not made the Governor of Assam t.heir agent in refereme 
to this State. Since then this policy has beim rev < r,sed, 
and the Governoi’ of Bengal made the Centre’s agent. 

But imschief-makers there are in the State who 
have bi'en eon.spinng to .snap the historic relation^ 
between Bengal and Cooch-Bihar. A Pakistani-minded 
Mushm is chief secietary of the State, and Assamese 
publicists are known to be thick wit,h him in pursuit 
of their own policy of grab. And Ihi.s Cooch-Bihar 
ollicialdom is not unwilling to lend helj) to them. For he 
has a deeper garni' in view The 40 pi'r Muslim popu¬ 
lation, about 3 Inklw, of Cooch-Bihar added to the 
existing Muslim ;)erceiilage in Assam will deerea.se the 
Hindu percentage in that Province, holding the threat 
of its ultimate Pakistanization. This game oiir gullible 
As.samesi'-si>eaking public men and publicists do not 
.appear to ai'i'rivcinle, and they go to their doom driven 
there to by their jealousy of the Bengalee. 

We have a certain feeling that the Central Gov ern¬ 
ment of the Indian Union have not been in a position 
to apply their minds to the consequences of Assamese 
ichanvinism which in its greed is prepared to make 
common cause with Pakistanis, declared or potential. 
The Bardokii Ministry has been taking the help of 
Muslim Leaguers in (kicliar to down the Congress in 
this predominantly Bengalee district. The recent 
speecli at Silcliar of Balm .Sri Prakash, Governor of 
Aasam, aiipcars to show that he has been growing 
conscious of where the blindness of his Ministers has 
been lending tlie Province. 


The Change-over in Sikkim 

On the 8th June last the following announcement 
appeared in the Press : 

The Government of India are assuming respon¬ 
sibility for the administration of Sikkim from today 
m the interests of law and order according to an 
official announcement from the External Affairs 
Ministry. 

Tins development in Siklum, the announcement 
indicated, is the result of a conflict between the 
State Congress of Sikkim and the Maharaja and the 
inability of the Maharaja and the Ministry to 
control the threatened disoMer. 

On June 6, the announcement added, the Maha¬ 
raja sent a letter to the Political Officer informing 
him that the administration cannot be earned on 
satisfactorily without the Governnieat ot India's 
a.ssistance. 

As rcqucbled by the Maharaja, a Dewan will be 
.sent, to Sikkim as soon as possible. 

The Government of India expressed their 
“sincere liope that the present emergency arrange¬ 
ments may be terminated in the near future so that 
the polilic.al evolution ol Sikkim may take an even 
and •peaceful course.” 

This State came under British influence about, 125 
ycais back. Bounded by Tibet, Bhutan, Nepal and the 
district of Darjeeling in We.st Bengal eedi'd in 1834-35, 
it ha.s an area of 2,818 square miles, and a population 
of 121,000 most of them Buddhists. As the State 
Congress had niade a muddle of the whole affair, the 
Central Government of the Indian Union was left no 
choice but to intervene. Sikkim cannot be dealt with 
in the manner of the Indian States, and we will watch 
with interest the future dovclo))tnents. Nepal, Bhutan 
and .Sikkim constitute a ring whidi has a strategic 
value of its own, specially in these days when China 
is in a ferment. 

Coming Sterling Balance Talks 

It IS imder,stood from a PTI report from New 
Delhi that four mam poinl.s arc likely to figure m the 
Matlliai-Ciij'ps talks on sterling balance.s due to l,akc 
place 111 London early in July. The points are, lirstly, 
that, India will be entitled to ask for a larger release of 
sterling which can be imultilatcrally convertible. For 
1948-49 U. K leleased 15 million iiounds sterling to 
India for u.se in hard cuneucy areas. The allotment 
had been found completely inadequate and India will 
now liy to get as much dollar release as possible. In 
view of Rritain’s dwindling dollar and gold resources, 
il will requiie hard bargaining in order to .secure a 
larger amoinil, of doll.ir relea.se. 

Secondl.v, India is also likely to demiiod a greater 
release of sterling for u.se in sterling areas only. 
.\ccording to the Indo-British Sterling Agreement of 
June, 1948 the United Kingdom would release for three 
years a smni of 80 million sterling in addition to which 
India would carry forward the unspent balance of 80 
millions sterling out of the previous releases. In other 
words, the total available foreign exchange for three 
years from July 1, 1948 was to be 180 mlUiou Bterling. 
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Thirdly, the free flow of imports from U. K. due 
to the Open General Lirense No. 11 which was 
jjrimanly designed to relieve the inflationary i)reM.sure 
in India,and which greatly helped the Biitish export 
drive,' resulted in an increased withdrawal by India 
from the sterling balances and in less than a year she 
withdrew about 42 ijiillion in addition to the unspent 
80 million pounds of the previous relea.ses. It is con¬ 
sidered not T^justifiablc for India to urge that this 
overdrawn amount should not be taken into account 
in the quantum of releage during the current trienniuin. 

Fourthly, it is expected that Britain will help India 
to a greater extent in regard to acquisition of capital 
goods and the sterling releases should be allowed to 
be used principally for tht supply of capital equipment. 

The total sterling balances were of the order of 
11(50 imllion when Sir Shanrniikhain Oielly nego¬ 
tiated the la.sl three-year .sterling relea.se agreement in 
June, 1948. The iiayiinent for the military stores and 
installations and the iiurchase of aiimiit.ie.s foi pensions 
and the transfer of Pakistan’s share to her, reduced the 
balance to about 800 million It was agreed that India 
could u.se 160 million from the sterling balance till the 
end of June, 19.51. When the oflicials of the U K 
'rreiisiiry came to India in February last foi discussion 
in regard to next year’s agreement, they were tolil by 
the Indian Finariee Ministry that unless the U K 
,\.as prepared to relea.se more sterling, the Government 
of India would be obliged to resliict iinjiorts. The 
oflicials of thc' British Treasuiy j>!Oini.sed to send in 
their final reiily after they had reached Britain. But 
t!ie reply was deli.led and India was theieloie pre¬ 
vented from curtailing imports at an earlier date. 

BesiTles the release of sterling for use in sterling 
areas, the qiieslioii of release of multilateral convert¬ 
ible sterling is said to present a complex jirobleiii. It 
:.i mot merely a question of availability, but it r.iises 
the problem of subjecting the sterling area to a strong 
coinpel.ition with the dollar aicas for the sup’ply of 
the needs of the Indian market. This question of 
'm.ultilatcral convertibility is therefor*' cxpiected 
to figure very prominently in the London talks. 
India’s dollar deficit in 1948-49 exceeded 208 
► million dollars which was sought to be covered by a 
loan from the International Monetary Fund to the 
extent of 100 million dollars, the relea.se of convertible 
sterling to a value of 60 million dollars and a saving 
of 20 million dollars by other ways. There was still a 
net deficit, of 40 million dollars. Further loans from the 
International Monetary Fund, informed circles feel, 
are doubtful* and India will be justified iu demanding 
of Britain the release of more dollars because when a 
largo balance is locked up with Britain, it is undesirable 
that India should be driven to other quarters for loan. 
T he dollar deficit cannot, be bridged in any oi.her way. 

The present economic conditions in India is, to a 
very large extent, the direct result of the way in which 
Britain accumulated the balance. It wa,s built up on 
the sacrifices of the people of India by way of service 


and supply of goods to Britain during thc last war. 
The present inflation is the outcome of this policy and 
tlie machineries and plants in faclcrics were worn out 
bi'cuuse of the pressure of war production. It has been 
very difficult for this couiitiy to recover from the 
econoniic dislocations, created through thc proce.ss of 
the accumulation of thc sterling balance, and the 
difficulties arc likely to continue for some time. 

Indian Fiscal Commission 

The Government of India have appointed a Fiscal 
Commission the primary task of which is to formulate 
for the consideration of thc Government a ne.w fiscal 
policy in the light of tlic many changes that have 
taken place in thc country’s economy since the last 
commission reported. Thc object of the comiiiis.sion’s 
enquiry wa.s to increase national wealth. In a Press 
Conference held in New Delhi, Sri V. T. Krishnama- 
ehari, Chairman of the Indian Fiscal Commission, 
.said that the Commis.siou would approach its task on 
a basis “that will ensure maximum production in the 
fouiilry.” Asked whether thc Commission would give 
more weight to the views of the consumers or of 
trade and industry, Sii Krishnaniachari said, “We 
will give weight to every point of view. Thc stress 
will be on the country’s interests generally.” 

Sri V. T. Krishnaniachari said that the Fiscal 
Ckimmi.sbion would naturally consider the question 
N.liellier jaotected industries should be allowed to 
make largo profits on the strength of the protection 
gu’cn to them. The Commi.ssion would have to think 
over the (iiiestion what thc maximum profit should be 
at. well as thc quality of goods manufactured by the 
protecte(l industries. 

The Commksion, .said the Chairman, would con¬ 
sider all form.s of assi.stance to industry, including 
suhsidie.s. At the samie time, e\cry member of the 
Conimission was aivarc of thc very important point 
of view of thc consumer. 

One of thc que.stioiis that had been raised and 
which would be examined was that of granting pro¬ 
tection to Indian industries without automatically 
conferring the same benefit on foreign industries estab¬ 
lished 111 India. 

He emphasised that the Commission would deal 
not with thc question of protection to individual 
industries but only with the policies that should be 
followed in future. The Commission’s work would 
not in any way interfere with that of the existing 
Tariff Board. 

The Chairman continuing said: “Discriminating 
protecition as defined and elaborated in thc majority 
report of the Indian Fiscal Commission of 1921-22, 
has hitherto fonmed the fundamental basis of fiscal 
Iiolicy in this country. The revenue needs of the 
Government of India conditioned the application of 
this policy from its very start, and the ad hoc charac¬ 
ter of the Tariff Boards constituted from tim'e to 
time to deal with applications for protection frtim 
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particular industries, e.g., iron and steel, cotton tex¬ 
tiles, sugar, paper, etc., militated against the working 
out of a well-established technique of analysis and 
the formulation of a set of rules of general applicability 
bearing on procedure and methods of investigation. 

“These ad hoc investigations, however, came to an 
abrujit end shortly before the outbreak of war, and 
for the next .six years no tariff investigation was 
undertaken necessitating the appointment of any more 
ad hoc Tariff Boards. The termination of hostilities 
in 1045 pri'saged the renewal of normal peace-time 
triicle rcl.ations, and revived the leans of foreign com- 
pelilion with the products of indigenous industries. 

“Somic of these industries had grown up and 
others hud expanded under the stimulus of the war, 
and it was widely felt that they must be supported 
ngdinsl unfair foreign competition, and where the in¬ 
dustries were run on sound business line's, they should 
be jirotectcd against the competition of well- 
e.stiiblished foreign industries till they were able to 
face such oompe.tition. 

“Accordingly, the Government of India set U]) an 
iiiteriiii Tariff Board in 1945 and laid down certain 
new principles for its guidance. These principles 
substantially relaxed the conditions for the grant of 
protection or assistance which the Indian Fiscal Com¬ 
mission had laid down in 1922. The principle of 
discriminating protection was considerably modified in 
its actual working, but it still remained the official 
basis of the country’s fiscal policy. 

“The industrial and mercantile community, which 
had been always strongly critical of the ])olie,y of 
discriminating protection followed by Goveriiimeiil 
since 1923, pre.ssed for early revision of this policy in 
tlie altered cireumstanees cre.at.ed by the war, and the 
far-reaching changes m the international economic 
.'■•itiiation which had occurred as a rc.sult of the war. 

“The pattern of India’s foreign trade changed 
beyond recognition and altogether there were too 
many uncertain factors in the immediate post-war 
economic situation, which made it impossible for 
Govcrniiierit at lluit time to initiate any enquiry 
about a new fi.se.al policy. The partition of the coun¬ 
try in 1947, introduced other factors and India’.s as¬ 
sumption of certain international obligations in tlic 
matter of international trade and tariffs further 
cliangcd the background against which any long-term 
policy could be formulated. 

“Tlic urgency for the formulation of a rev'ised 
fiscal policy which would t;ike due note of the revolu¬ 
tionary changes in the industrial and commercial 
situation that had taken place since 1939-40 was, 
however, steadily increasing and could not be much 
longer ignored after the announcement of Govern¬ 
ment’s industrial policy in April 1948. Indeed, the 
industrial policy statement foreshadowed the early 
formulation of a revised fiscal policy." 

A comprehensive questionnaire has been issued. 
Thft questionnaire broadly covers the following subjects; 


(1) Changes in the economic background 
since 1922 when the Fiscal Commission of 1922-23 re¬ 
ported: (2) Policy of discriminating protection and 
its application: (3) Review of the effects of the past 
tariff policy; (4) Factors in the formulation of the 
now fiscal policy; (5) Non-fiscal measures for the 
promotion of trade and industry; (6) Fiscal policy in 
relation to Havana cliarler on trade; ^7) Tr^patment 
and obligations of assisted and proteetj^d industries; 

(8) Fiscal policy in relation to Commonwealth pre¬ 
ference and (9) Organisation methoda and procedure. 

The objects underlying Sections 2 and 3 of the 
questionnaire, it is explained, are to review the work¬ 
ing of the policy discriminating protection as accepted 
by the Government of the day and to assess its effects 
on the growth and dovclopnieiit of India’s trade and 
indu.slry during the last 25 years. 

This review would constitute the basis on which 
a now fiscal policy would be formulated- An impor¬ 
tant section of the questionnaire deals with the treat¬ 
ment and obligations of protected industries and 
seems to be designed to redress the balance of the 
earlier sections where the shift of thought see^ms to 
be from “discriminating protection’’ to “protection 
simpliciter” as a basis of the country’s fiscal policy. 

The Commission would immediately examine the 
question of India's adherence to the charter of agree¬ 
ments on trade and tariffs of the International trade 
organisations. The Government of India have asked 
the Commission to report on this subject by the third 
week of August next. The main report would be 
completed by the end of this year. Even if there be 
some extension of the lime limit, it is understood 
that the report would definitely be submitted by the 
end of February next.. Tlie Commis.sion would con¬ 
sult all interests—producers and consumers and also 
diffeiout provincial Governments. 

India s Tea Industry 

Indian Union’s Commerce Minister, Sri Kshitish 
Chandra Neogy, visited tlie tea districts in Wt'st Bengal, 
presumably because of the dissatisfaction of USA. tea 
consumer with the quality of Indian tea. For an all¬ 
round investigation of tlii.s new diffieulty, ho will have *( 
to visit Assam and Cachar, as well as the Nilgiris to 
study the existing method.s of tea production and manu¬ 
facture and to find remedies for the complaints made 
against this industry. 

The alacrity with which the Commerce Minister 
has .moved in the matter appears to be due to the fact 
that tea is one of India’s most important export com¬ 
modities and “a good dollar earner.” This latter fact 
has become of immediate importance to us because we 
have been buying more and more from the United 
States which must be repaid by our exports to the 
great republic. 

There appear to be many factors responsible for 
the discontent amongst our foreign customers ; deterio- 
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ntioa in quality and increased cost explain these. As 
regards the former certain practices on the part of 
labour appear to be partially accountable. The 
American complaint is that Indian tea i,s stalky. For 
the best tea the picking of the most tender leaves is 
followed ; it appears that the lower and thicker parts 
of the tea-bush now find their place in the pickers’ 

baskets. * 

• • 

The factor of higher cost has been explained thus; 
Partition of the country has undoubtedly given rise 
to new problems in regard to* (,r!insj)ort, because Cal- 
cutta’.s railway link with (he taa g.ardciis runs through 
Pakistan territory. Coal sui>p]ies now follow a new 
route involving motor transport ov(>r difiiiult hill 
roads. Thi.s iTalurally add.s to llio cost, of iiianufaclurc. 
Moreover, eoal stocks are not adc'quale, with tiie rc.sult 
that wood has to bo collected on a Large .scale (o siinple- 
ment lucl .supplies. Also, other materials needed by 
the industry, including chests for packing tea, have to 
1 h’ transported with eonsidnrable difficulty and at a 
much higher cost, th.an ticforc partition. Delays involved 
ill .such methods of transport nece.ssitate the building 
up of larger stocks of osseutjal stovc-s than in previous 
years. 

Basic Education 

^ The fifth All-India Basic Education Conference 
was held at Perianaicken Pala>am in Malabar (Kerala) 
on the 9th of May la.st. Dr. Zakir Hussain, Principal 
of the Jamia Millia of Delhi, Vice-Chancellor of the 
Aligarh University, piesided over it. His speech throw 
light on tlie difficulties that stand in the way of this 
experiment in Indias education. The following sum¬ 
mary indicates certain of the.so. 

Ihe memory of Mahatma Gandhi was invoked 
.by all kinds of people today witliout fully under¬ 
standing his me.s.sage. There were people m this 
country who-had taken up .some aspect of his work, 
not because they felt the inner impulse for it, or that 
tliey made it their own, but. because Gandhiji had 
started it. 

Mahatma Gandhi formulated a certain type, of 
social order Imt he did not want to impose a set 
pattern. He encouraged difTerenl types of individual 
and group activities and like a good gardener or a 
good teaclier, he wi'lcoincd differences. 

Our traditional education had generally con¬ 
tented Itself with giving books and symbols instead 
of real things. Gandhiji had removed the barrier 
between life and education and had striven to base 
education on real work. His idea was that from this 
work, they could develop in the child a life of Ihe 
right values, like truth, beauty, goodness and justice, 
which he should unconditionally accept. Naturally 
this work was very difficult and it was much more 
than the introduction of spinning or charkha for 
handicraft in education. 

Dr. Zakir Hu.ssain also referred to the relation¬ 
ship that should exist between Government and non¬ 
official agencies in this field. Country-wide basic 
education was a very big project and could only be 
undertaken by the Government. 

But sometimes the extent of the work and 


nature of the governmental machinery was apt to 
lower the quality of work and change its original 
form and spirit. 

It was, therefore, necessary that there should be 
a number of good non-official basic education insti¬ 
tutions wliich would blaze the trail and do pioneer¬ 
ing work which might raise the standard of the 
departmental work. 

The President expressed himself as being strong¬ 
ly in disagreement with the present tendency to 
reduce the period of compulsory basic education to 
a period of five ycar.i as against the seven or eight 
years ongmaliy recomini'iidcd by the Hindustani 
Talitui Sangh and the Central Advisory Board of 
Education. 

The imparting of bfcsic education for this short 
I’ciiod, he tlimiglil, wii.'-' a waste and was likely to 
priive futile anri meH'i-ftive. 'rtie I'e.ason usually 
given l)\ the Cioiernmont for the reduction of the 
)ieiio(l was financial difficulties. 

As against this, he a.skial the Govermnenls to 
realise liiat productive labour was much note easily 
possible III (he higtier grades and if basic schools of 
eight years had lieen rslabli.stied, tlii're was a reason- 
aide likelihood of the system becoming self-suppor¬ 
ting. 

If Provinces had the finances for running five- 
year ba,sjc .schools, they should not ho.sitale at the 
lengthening of the course to eight years becau.se in 
the last three years the schools would certainly be¬ 
come self-supporting with the help of the work done 
by children in all the classes. 

The universities were not playing their part in 
national life as fully as they should. They tended 
to live m a world of ideals and occupations that 
was different and completely detached from the 
national life. As leaders of the people must even¬ 
tually coiiK' predominantly from the universities it 
was ncce-^aiy Ihiil they .should reorient their work 
and outlook and tiecome servants of the great 
values. 

But no lefonn was po.ssible at this stage with¬ 
out. rebuilding the foundations and without, the 
est abh.shmi'nt of dynamic basic schools where studios 
of Ihe new vahie.s could be taken up. 

There are hints and indications in this speech 
that tlie burcauciacy newly entrenched in the 
Government Departments and in the Universities 
have been creating certain of the difficulties referred 
to 111 Dr. Zakir Hussain’s speech. These men and wo¬ 
men bred in the atmosphere created by Macaulay’s 
education desiialch were teinperamentally unequal to 
the task of making “a now departure” in education, to 
throw themselves enlhusia.stically to the task of that 
“type of social order” which would be rooted in honest 
labour but refuse to exploit the labour of others, which 
would be imaggressive but be ever ready to stand up, 
for the dignity and integrity of its own values. 

This is one of the handicaps that has been halting 
the honest working of the Basic Education Plan. The 
other is the demoralization of the classes that sujiply 
leadership to Nationalism. Now that the Master’s 
living presence is not there to warn and advise, the 
majority of them have gone astray. Even Gandhiji’s 
immediate disciples and followers have been rendered, 
helpless. 
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Military Training in the United Provinces 

We commend Uie following description of military 
training given to ]k;oj)1c in the U. P. to all the 
Provincial Governments in India, siiecially to the 
West Bengal Go\ crniiient wJioso frontier runs side by 
side with Pakisluu for more than 600 miles. 

The UmUd Pnnmces Government has enrolled 
600,000 men for its Pnmliyu Hakshak D^il (Home 
Guards)---:! pe:ice-time army modelled on Britain’s 
Home Guards. 

Tins “Peoiile’.', Aimy" will assist the I'olice in 
combating ciime and 'preseri ing internal .secinity. It 
will also form a “second line of defence” to aid the 
nation’s armed forees in an enieigency. 

Said to be the cheapest ‘‘People Army” in the 
world, the force will cost the provincial exchequer a 
little o\('r Ks. .5,000,000 per annum, with per capita 
cxlienditiire of less than six atin.as per month when 
the target of 1200,000 men is icached. 

'I'lie 1’. 11 D. is iiiti'iided to teach discipline to the 
people and nnikc them self-reli.ant for purposes of 
internal pcaci’, so that in tunes of emergency the mili¬ 
tary could be. wholly relieved from inli'rnal duties and 
de\pte itself exclusively to external defence. 

Apart from its educative and strategic value, the 
P.R.D. effects ecoiioni.v in national expenditure on 
defence and .security and .ser' es as a recruiting ground 
for the Indian Army. 

Cfmndernagore's Decision 

'J’he nationalism of this small Lownlet of P’rcnch 
ierritoiy in Bengal has gloriously stood the test, by 
voting on June 19 la.st for acce.s.siou to the Indian 
Union, by over 7,400 to 114 votes. Of the 52,00) 
inhaliitants a little over 12,000 were entitled to vote. 

Pondicherry. Karikal and Mahe are to decide 
their fiituie in December next. We have eveiy 
hoiie that they will follow Chandernagore’s insp red 
lead. The Madias t’hnstian Weekl.v, Giinrilian, appears 
to feel that these French jiossessions may not do so as 
their inhabitants may find it more profitable to con¬ 
tinue their relations with the French Union. 

Administration of Sales Tax in Provinces 

Administration and incidence of Sales Tax in pro¬ 
vinces are engaging the serious attention of the 
Government of India for some months past. The need 
for uniformity of rule.s reg:irding the quantum of the 
tax. its levy and the administration of the departments 
and the ehmimition of the present wide discrepancies 
regarding all these three points de,serve vcr.v close 
study. This i.s necessary in the interest of commerce 
H-> well as the consuming public. The committee of the 
Federation of Indian Chambers of Commerce and 
Industry, in a representation to the Government of 
India ha< drawn attention to the ‘ adverse repercus.sions 
on the irade and industry of the country,” caused by 
■ the sales tax policy of the provincial Governments and 
has ittiggcsted the necessity of adopting uniform legis¬ 


lation in this respect "in the interest of social justice 
and the economic unity of the.country as a whole.” 

The Committee urged the Government not to lose 
any further time in the matter of ensuring that the 
provincial Governments agree either to the Centre 
taking over the sales tax or accept the principle of 
adopting uniform measures in respect of sales tax. The 
Committee’s first preference is for bring;j,ng the ,sales tax 
under the legislative and administrative spheres of the 
Government of India subject to the return of the re¬ 
ceipts to the Provincial' Governments on some agreed 
basis. 

In case the Provincial Governments, the representa¬ 
tion said, were not agreeable to the proposal of 
centralizing sales tax, the Committee felt that the 
Government of India should see to it that the Provin¬ 
cial Governments reorientated their sales lax policy. 
For this the Committee suggested that the sales tax 
should not be levied on raw materials, that it should 
be levied only at the stage at which the article was 
sold to the ultimate consumer, that no sales tax should 
be levied on exports from one province to another or 
outside India, that the rate at which a coruirodity was 
taxed liy different ]>rovinces should he uniform and 
that there should be uniformity in the rules for the 
admiiiLstration of sales tax in all the provinces. 

In giving its rea,sons for making tlie suggestions, the 
Committee said that the sales tax on raw iiialerials was 
objectionable because it was bound to result in a sort 
of double taxation and it amounted to a province 
cxjiloiting the natural advantages it possessed to the 
disadvantage of otlier provinces. 

Home provinces, the Committee said, were naturally 
Aory advanced and many commodities required'all over 
the eouulry were manufactured in those provinces. For 
a province to levy sales tax on exports out of that pro- 
A'lnee would, therefore, in the long run, diversely affect 
the commercial and iudu.strial importance of that 
I'rovince, although for the time being it might succeed 
in jiassing on some burden on the less fortunate 
bietliron in other provinces. Sales tax on exports also 
re,suited in double taxation unless the article on which 
fax had been paid in the exporting province was 
exempted in the importing province. 

The bases-adopted by provinces for the levy of 
sales tax differed. Some provinces levied sales tax at 
multiple points, while others levied it at a single point. 

Differential rates of sales tax in different provinces 
in the same commodity affected distributive justice. 

Another tendency that was becoming increasingly 
common in the administration of the sales .tax systems 
in different provinces was the wide powers appropriated 
by the Governments in increasing or curtailing the 
rates, or in adding to or deleting from the schedule of 
exemptions. If the Provincial Governments could, by 
a notification in the official Gazette, add a commodity 
to the schedule of goods to be taxed, it amounted to 
power being given to tax a commodity without the 
express sanction of the legislature. 
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The representation added that as sales tax was 
going to be an important item in balancing the 
budgets of the provincial Governments, the best that 
oould be done until such time as it might be abolished 
was to levy and administer it in such a way as to 
minimize the hardship and the harmful effects that 
resulted from the working of the present sales tax 
legislation. • 

Rival to Jute 

For decades we have been* hearing of the Western 
world and its modern selcnce striving to find a subiti^ 
tute for jute. They appear to have lound it at last 
if we are to acceiJt the claims made in a U. ti. A. 
Information Service despatch dated June 1. The name 
of the tiorc is Kcnaf, a new crop in the Western 
hemisphere, now said to be successfully grown in 
Cuba and El Salvador; this has become iiossible as 
a result of co-operativc work between agricultural 
scientists of the United States .and the “Latin- 
A'lneric.an” States. 

The need for the intensive search for a julc- 
substitute has been heightened since the second woild 
war of the 20th century as jute has been in “increas¬ 
ingly short sujjply’’ owing to many rea.sons, one of 
which is said to be that “more’’ of India’s and 
Takistan’s land has been "going into food crops.” 

Kenaf is said to be “a fast-grow'irig fibre crop’' 
whose ‘.‘original home is India.” Bolanically it is known 
as Htbixcui Cannahutm: it is “distantly related” to 
cotton and okra. It has been found “fully competitive 
to jute fibre in yield, cost, and strength.” Its seed 
yields an oil comparable to cotton seed oil. 

Experiments in this behalf began in 1943; this 
fonined part of the programme of co-operation bet.ween 
Western hemisphere States aimed “specifically” at 
promoting ‘'production of crops ol complementary or 
strategic importance.” 

This new.s should have some interest for Indian 
Union and Takistan, specially for the latter which 
pioduces 76 p.c. of the jute crop in India; it was a 
great temptation for the latter to exploit her almost 
monopoly position in jute production. 

In the Indian Union there have been attempts to 
find substitutes for jute. The Khadi Prat.isthan experi¬ 
ment with Chukai botauically kiiowm as Hibixcus 
Sabdarifa is well-known. Its news came to be known 
during the latter part of 1948; then only did the West 
Bengal’s Agricultural Department appear to have grown 
conscious of the possibilities of the thing; they tried 
to satisfy tjic public by declaring that “Chukai or 
Chukar is known to scientists and agriculturists from 
a very long time, and, therefore, cannot be regarded 
as a discovery by Sri Das-Gupta.” 

Since then we have not heard that the Depart- 
nient has followed it up. With the discovery of 
Kenaf what have they to say? The Western hemi- 
spheie threatens t^ rob India of a great source of 
income. 


Indians in East Africa 

“The Immigration Control Ordinance' which seeks 
to restrict the entry of Asians in East Africa is but 
twin sister of the racial policy which is being pursued 
by the South African Government. The ordinance, 
which is meant obviously to protect European interest, 
would very adversely affect the Indian settlers tliere 
and may even restrict the privileges which they enjoy 
at present.”—This disquieting note w'as sounded by Mr. 
D. D. Puri, President of the East African Indian 
Congress, in the course of talks to the United Press 
representative at New Delhi. From a sumiiiansed piess 
report of the talks given below it is clear that the same 
old colonial policy of exploitation through segregation 
and division is beuig followed in East Africa, which is 
going to be one of the strongevst holds of British 
commercial interests for vital agricultural commodities 
like cotton, tea, etc. 

Mr. Pun observed that on belialf of the Indian 
population 111 Ea.st Africa, (he East African Indian 
(.Vmgress had already submitted a ineinoianduiii to the 
Secretary of Slate for Colonies, United Kingdom, 
demanding removal of resliietions which the Immi¬ 
gration Control Ordinance sought to impose on the 
A.siatics. 

But this move on their juirt, said Mr. Puri, would 
not produce the desired effect on the Briti.sh Colonial 
Office unle.ss it was backed by their national government 
in India. “My princijial object, m coming out to India,” 
ob.served Mr, Pun, “is to persuade the Government of 
India to take up our cause.” 

Ainjilifying the jiresent trend of political situation 
in Ea.st Africa, Mr. Pun .said that the British Govern¬ 
ment had been trying to federate all their colonies in 
that .sector, including Tanganayika, Uganda, Kenya, 
South and Nortli Rhodesia and N.vasaland to bo even¬ 
tually developed as a new self-governing Dominion. 
Both the Indian and the East Afiican native popula¬ 
tion were suspicious of this lat.c'st trend in the policy 
of the Briti.sh Colonial Office and had decided to oppose 
It tooth and nail, hinted Mr. Puri. 

Rcidying to another question. Mr. I’uri said that 
the relations between the Indian and the native East 
African population were fairly cordial, although some 
incidents like the recent failure of the Exchange Bank 
of India and East Afric.i had tended to adversely aff ct 
the same. He, however, hoped that with a little tact, 
and sweet reasonableness on the part of the Indian 
settler, the old cordiality botween these two .sections of 
tlie population would be restored. 

Liaaat Formula in West Punjab 

The stern anti-corruption drive of the Governor of 
We.st Punjab, backed by the Governor-General and 
Central Government of Pakistan, has caused great 
unrest among a section of Muslim Iicaguers in the 
province. Removal of Sir Francis Mudie and the 
appointment of a Pakistani Governor in his place has 
been demanded by a section of the League. It will take 
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Bome time before general elections could be held. Mr. 
Liaqat AU Khan, Prime Minister of Pakistan, has 
evolved a formula for the solution of the differences 
among the Punjabi League-leaders for the interim 
period till elections were held. The suggestion has been 
called the “Liaqat Formula.” This formula, according 
to usually well-informed sources, envisages setting-up 
of a Council of Advisors to be nominated by the 
Prime Minister m consultation with the Presidents of 
the Pakistan and West Punjab Muslim Leagues from 
a panel of names to be submitted by the Provincial 
League Council.. These Advisers, who will be responsible 
to the Provincial League Council, will be invested with 
“full powers" and will, according to these sources, hold 
“Ministerial rank.” The decisions of jthese Advisers will 
to a large extent be “binding” on the Governor, who 
will, however, continue to rule the proviuce under 
bection 92-A. The arrangement will bo of an “interim” 
nature and will remain in force till the new elections 
take place. 

The working of this formula which makes Gover¬ 
nor’s Advisers directly responsible to a party organisa¬ 
tion, will be obsi'i'ved with keen interest by students 
of constitutional history. The success of the for.imla 
will evidently depend upon the amount of support the 
Advisers con gain in the League Council. The silver 
lining in this dark cloud is the strong attitude of the 
Central Pakistan Govornment against corruption and 
their baciking to the Governor in the latter’s attempts 
to eradicate corruption from public life. The latest 
example of the Pakistan Government’s sincere desire 
for tile elimination of corruption comes in the order 
of trial of allegations against Khan of Maiiidot, the 
ex-Prcuiier of West Punjab. 

The text of the official Coininurdqiie is as follows ; 

Wlioreas the Governor of West Pimjiib is satis- 
lii'd that there are good grounds for holding an 
inquiry into certain allegations of misconduct by 
Khun Iftikar Hussain Khun of Manidot, cx-Premier 
of West Punjab, such allegations being more parti¬ 
cularly set forth in the articles of charge, and 
whereas the said Khan Iftikar Hussain Khan of 
Mamdot was a Minister of the Province of West 
Punjab from August 15, 1947 to Jaiiuarv 24, 1919, 

now therefore the Governor of West Punjab is 
pleased to order that, under the provi.sions of bee. 3 
of the Public and Kepre.sentativo Offices (Disquali¬ 
fication) Act, 1949, an inquiry be held into the truth 
of the said allefeations and the Governor of West 
Punjab is further plca.sed for this purpose to move 
the High Court of Judicature at Lahore, under 
Section 3 of the said Act, to hold the said enquiry. 

Israel and the Arab Stales 

A conference of the State of Israel’s representatives 
and those of Arab States has been sitting at Lausanne 
in Switzerland for bringing peace between them. The 
latest report records failure of the talks, and postpone¬ 
ment of the conference. There is nothing unexpected in 
this news. By the law of their being, the Arab States, 
mostly Muslim, will find it difficult to accommodate a 
xiOjx^Mualim State in their midst. The only State, pre¬ 


dominantly Muslim, that has accorded recognition to 
Israel is Turkey which since -its re-formation under 
Kamal Ata-Turk has refused to allow creed to influence 
its politics. 

The other State that has significantly changed its 
attitude towards Israel is Britain ; she has at long lust 
recognized that her encouragement of the Arab States 
and concrete help rendered to them have been- a waste 
and an invitation to danger to her own interests in the 
Mediterranean area. A British M.P., Richard Crossman, 
a consistent critic of Ifie Bevin policy, has said that 
“only because Brilain encouraged the Arabs to fight in 
every village and town, have the Jew.s been able to 
‘solve’ the Arab problem.’’ He explains this opinion 
thus : 

In Ihe fir.st jiha.se of (he war, the unfortunate 
Arab mui'Si.'s, on the oiders ol their own leaders, and 
assaslcd by the British .\riny, fled to neighboring 
countrie.s, hoping to return behind (he victorious 
armies after two weeks. Insiead, their place.s in (own 
and eouu(ry are now being (aken liy tens of thou- 
saiuks of new Jewish se((leM. Oniv m (he areas 
recendy eoiiquerfd by (he Jews have .Arabs dis¬ 
obeyed" (he evacmUiou older, slaving bi'hmd when 
(he .iriiuf.s lied, ‘riuis, Brid.sh jiolie^y has inadvertently 
fulfilled Weiziiianii’s elaini at (In' Vei.sallle.. Coil- 
fi-ri'iiee ol 1919, (hat I’alestuu' .should bi'co.iie as 
Ji'Wish as Kngland is Knglish. Sevenly thousand 
Aiabs who le.niained in Israel have been granted full 
Jewish wage i.ites and have pul torwaul four Party 
li.sls for (he Klections on Januai.v 25. Kirning highei 
wages, In’ing freely, (his .Arab iiunorKy is now the 
en\y of all the neighboring counitie.s and the illeg.il 
immigration of Aiabs into Isiael has now bi gun 

Mr. Cro.ssinan applauds Israel as “the one con- 
strucliic foree’’ in (he area, “a 20th century Socialist 
Stab' in the midst of the Middle Ages.’’ Tins com- 
inendabon has been won by the strength of Sl»int, un 
example of whieh was shown by seKlers at Galilee 
who “fought British-made tanks wi(li their bare hands 
and a bottle of kerosene.” It was this spirit that 
enabled the Jews to rise up (o the ocea'-ioii on May 15, 
1948, when Britain withdrew her mandate. The ta.'k.s 
that faced l.sracl seemed “too big to tackle.” But they 
did it. First, to win the war as a nation of 800,030 
against six nations with forty million. Second, while 
winning the war, to create a Stale out of chaos deli¬ 
berately created by the evacuating authority. Third, 
while winning the war and building the State, to bring 
in and settle 130,000 new immigrants in one year, thus 
lucreasing the population by 15 per cent. 

“Israel ha.s done all three. When you ask how 
it was done you are simnly told ‘We had our secret 
weapon—no alternative’.” 

The news from Lausanne may not be cheerful. But 
Israel has come to slay, to make good. And it is time 
that Pandit Nehru did turn his attention to regu’arize 
our relations with her. Further inconsequent delay and 
I’aeillation may finally cause us more loss than we can 
now calculate. It is time, he cxiilained the difficulties 
that stand in front of Israel’s recognition by the Indian 
Union. 
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Riicialism and War 

The following cable, on June 18 from Lake Success, 
headquarters of the United Nations Organization, spot¬ 
lights one of the causes of war that modern civilization 
has not been able to eliminate. We are told in the news 
that the Memorandum represents the studies of some 
WK) scientists including sociologists, anthropologists, 
historians, economists and jurists ; it brings together 
the findings of the world’s foremost thinkers on the 
subject. * 

Racial and group prejudice “may result in 
attitudes favourable to warfare,” according to a 
Memorandum prepared by the U. N. Secretariat for 
the Sub-Cojnmission on the Prevention of Dis¬ 
crimination and the Protection of Minorities now in 
session here. 

. The Memorandum deals exclusively with the 
prevention of discrimination and does not touch the 
question of minorities. 

Setting the U. N. Charter and the universal 
declaration of Human Rights as its ‘‘guiding 
principle,” the 62-imge Memorandum says that dis¬ 
crimination ‘‘usuallv originates from prejudice” 
find that the three main causes are ; (a) cultural 
conflicts, (b) irrational emotional reactions (such as 
complexes, resentment, etc., etc.), and. (r) conflicts 
of interests. 

Asserting that any of the enumerated causes of 
prejudices may induce '‘attitudes favourable to war¬ 
fare,” the study further siiy.s that “prejudices are 
, strengthened by the reactions they produce, and thus 
a vicious circle is created ” 

The Memorandum deals also with dis¬ 
criminatory acts deriving not from priMudicc but 
from “sliindiird of economic interests.” 

Coining to remedial measures, the Memorandiim 
says, “Law can and should .suppress all dis- 
cnrninsrtory actions involving a denial of legal 
equality,” but sugge.sts that individual freedom 
should not be unduly interfered with 

“Important a.s the prevention of discrimination 
li^” it says, “individual freedom is at least equally 
important.” 

The paper suggests the enforcement of legis¬ 
lation (1) abrogating all laws that permit or entail 
discrimination and (2) penalising discrimination bv 
official or private persons. 

Finally, the Memorandum calls for a global 
educational bias to inculcate that discrimination is 
to be eschewed not as .i requirement of justice alone, 
but as a necessity in the development of national 
life. 

Alongside this news, the daily press published a 
ews from the same place, dated June 15, which said : 

United Stales expert Jonathan Daniels has 
proposed machinery for handling urgent problems by 
the United Rations Rub-Commission for the preven¬ 
tion of discrimination and the protection of 
minorities. ' 

Mr. Daniels proposed : (1) All communications 
alleging discrimination problems should be ex¬ 
amined by the Sub-Commission. 

(2) The United Nations Secretary-fjeneral 
should examine all petitions concerning discrimina¬ 
tion and indicate to the Sub-Comission where he 
“considered urgent problems exist.” 

(3) Three members of the Sub-commission 


should form a petitions committee to request further 
information and informally assist the State concerned. 

(4) The petitions committee would report to 
Hie sub-commission on its fitidings if it considered 
further United Nations considcralioii ol the case 
advisable. 

(5) If ihe .Stale concerned in the alleged di.'- 
crimination advised the petitions committee that it 
regarded the matter as e.ssentially domestic the coin- 
mitti'c would rejiort this and awiiil further guidance 
from the Rub-Commission 

The finst new,s speak.s of “the world’s foremo.st 
thinkers” finding anew an almost perennial cause of 
war. But, as in the pa.st .so in the present, these thinkers 
(to not ajipcai to have had any influence over rulers 
ef States. The rea.son wdiy of their failure has to be 
seiuched and found Otherwise, the Memorandum 
(62 pages) is a waste of I’aluable lime and paper 
The .second item of news refers to a subject which is 
not covered in the Memorandum referred to above. The- 
minorities are very often racial, and very seldom in 
human history have Stales been known to behave 
luoperh- towards them The U.S.A. Information 
."service circularized Ihe following news which directs 
alicnijon to a soio m the body iiobtic of the greatest 
coiinirv in the modem world. shall be glad to 

tielieve that the news records a leal change of heart 
in the TLR.A ■ 

St Louis, Missouri June 2 ■ The Missouri 
Hou.se of H.c'pre.scntatives has voted 92 to 24 to end 
.III S5-ycai-oid b.an against Negro .students at the 
ibiivci.sitv of Missouii and at other tax-supported 
.‘^late institutions of higher learning Editorials in 
many' soullicrn and northern ni'wspapeis voinmended 
the action. 

Indonesian Republic 

It has been announced that tlie Dutch Government 
has agreed to Ihe restoration of the Republican 
Government to its capital Jogjakarta by the end of 
.fune On the 18-19th of December last the Dutch 
■nnlitary had .staged a “blitz-krieg” on the Republican 
Government capturing almo.sl all the leader,- including 
Presidenl Soekarno and Dr. Mahommed Hatta, the 
Prime Minister. But the Republican Government con¬ 
tinued a.s an Emergency Admini.str.ation from “some¬ 
where” in the heart of Java under Emir Sarfuddin, a 
former Prime Minister, And the following from I hi" 
report of the UNO Conmiissiori snbniitled to Ihe 
Security Council bore testiraonv to the fad l.hat the 
Dutch were not having everything in their own way, 
that the Repiddicans were giving a good account, of 
I hemselves. 

“Throughout a great part of the former Repulih- 
can territory the Netherlands controls only the main 
towns and roads. In arras of West and East Java 
which were under the Netherlands control prior to 
December 19, 1948, there are concentrations of Re- 
jiublinan forces. 

“Hostilities have continued in Java and Sumatra 
While there have been variations in the scale of 
guerilla activities in different areas, there has nflt 
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been any major change in the overall outcome of 
such activities during the past two months. During 
that period there were military operations involving 
at least 200 men on each side. In such encounters 
modem weapons were used by both sides. In one 
case in an atfack on Jogjakarta Republican force.s 
amounted to approximately 1,500 men.” 

Since the above was written Dutch military forma¬ 
tions have started (o move out of Republican territory'. 
.'ukI it is proposed to restore the Republican Govern¬ 
ment to Jogjakarta, its capital. This is gladsome news. 

And before we go into the implications o'" 
the present developments we propose to recall 
the activities of Dutch imperialists that prepared 
the ground for these. They had sneaked into 
Indonesia at (he tail of the victorious Anglo- 
American force.s during August-September, 1945 when 
they found an Indonesian Republican Authority in 
possession. Tlie retiring Japs had recognized it; so had 
Iheir Anglo-American victors. It took about 19 months 
for the Dutch to realize the significance of this new 
portent and accept the logic of a situation in which 
the Reiuibhc Ailinini.stration, weaker in military orgaiii- 
ZHtion to the Dutch, fonglil callanlly for the democratic 
nationalism for which it stood On March 25, 1047, wc 
liiid the Dutch Lt.-Gcncral Dr. Hubertu.s van Mook 
.signing on behalf of the Dutch Government an agree¬ 
ment, whirh provider! for “the dr facto recognition of 
the Republic of Java, Surnatr.a and Madura, and forma¬ 
tion hy 1949 of a United States of Indonesia which will 
eiiti-r into a Union under ihe Dutch Crown.” 

But this proved to be an uneasy transaction, the 
reasons for which arc quite plain considering the his¬ 
tory of the exploitation by the Dutch of Indonesian 
weaknesses. One of these wore the Federalists, a 
groiq) of I'olitician.s who in the name of States’ 
rights have agreed more or less to !ne the Dutch line 
There have been instances, however, where thc^c 
Federalist politicians ha\e been driven liv public opinion 
In cli'i'1;ive tlu'in^i 1\ for a jiobcv tbal is tiateful to the 
I hitch Such was tlie resolution adopted on March .3 
la.st and .submitted to Ihe Dutch Crown representative 
in Jacarla on the lllh March. The Special Federal 
Consultative Bodv or the Conference of “Federal States” 
stipulated in their re.'-olution among other things— 

(1) The rest ora I ion of the R'amhlican Go\prn- 
ment at Jogiakarla ; (2) the recognilion of the Uni¬ 
ted Nations Comn>iv-ion foi Indonesia’s authority in 
the, other Indonesiaii-Diitcli dispute and (3) the 
Issue of a ee'ise-fire order. 

Thus the Roem-Van Roven agreement arrived at 
e.n May 17, 1949, wa® a recognition by the Dutch that 
behind the Republican Authority stood the whole 
I'liblic opinion of the country, even that of the Federal- 
who formerly ai'peared to be amenable to Dutch 
influence. By signing it, the Dutch agree to the restora¬ 
tion of Ihe Republic of Indonesia to Jogjakarta Resi- 
deni‘5’, to operate over the resideney and presumably 
“in those areas outside the residency of Jogjakarta 
whsre civil, police and other ofBcials of the government 


of Indonesia (Dutch-sponsored government) are not 
operating at present,” to the. ensurance of immediate 
discontinuance of all military operations, the immediate 
and unconditional release of aH political prisoners, to 
the acceptance of the demand for one-third 
membership for the Republic in the assembly 
of the proposed Republic of the United States of 
Indonesia and the accelerated and unigonditional trans¬ 
fer of real and complete sovereignty to the United 
States of Indonesia. The Dutch undertake not to esta- 
bli,sh or recognize "stktes” or “especial territories” on 
territory under Republican control prior to 19th 
December, 1948—prior to the 2nd "police action.” 

The Federalists represent 14 small States which came 
into existence in Sumatra, Borneo, Java and Madocra 
islands during the past two years. They are now claim¬ 
ing the right of separate autonomous existence and' 
have been co-operating with Dutch authoritie.s in a 
greater or smaller measure. They have organised them¬ 
selves into what is known as Besoendcr Federal Overleg 
(A.s8embly of Federal Consultations). 

The United Nations invited them also to pre.seiil 
their views with regard to slahilising the Indonesiiin 
.'ll Illation. 

Dr. Van Royen, referring to inter-Indonesian con- 
siilutioiis, said that he hoped Republicans and Federalist s 
would agree among themselves and if they deemed it 
desirable, send a joint delegation to the conference at 
the Hague to bo held sometime in August next 

British Attitude Toivards (Communist China 

While Indian leaders arc pointing towards Com¬ 
munist China as a menace, Britain is trying'^ hci be.st 
to make friends with the new regime Mr. Bevin 
declared that it was not Britain’s concern to see 
whether China was Communist or anti-Commuaist, 
.she wanted to maintain the closest of ielation,s with 
that great Asian nation Mr. Alexander. Britain’s 
Defonee Minister, undertook a visit to Hongkong and 
said there that “Britain’s object was to maintain the 
friendliest possible relal.iouship with whatever might be 
the Government of China at the given moment.” 

Mao-tse-Tiing’s recent statement at the opening,, 
eeremony of the preparatory committee of the People’s 
Political Conference in Peiping has come as the first 
lop level pronouncement by the Chinese Communist 
Party on foreign policy Mao said that the Chinese 
Communists were willing to “establish diplomatic 
relations with any foreign country on the basis of 
equality and mutual benefit and of mutual respect of 
soiereignty and territorial integrity provided that the 
foreign country is w'illing to sever its relations with 
the Chinese reactionaries, that it will not give further 
lussistance to them, and that it will adopt a truly 
friendly attitude to the peoples of China.” On the 
whole, reports the Times, the statement has been 
welcomed as being moderate and restrained in tone, 
but observers, specially those at Hongkong, note that 
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it is studiously vague and that there is unlimited 
scope for interpretation in its application. For 
example, the Peiping radio, breaking its long silence on 
the subject of Hongkong, has recently broadcast 
attacks *on the measures the Hongkong Government 
has taken to tighten ui> the ordinance on societies and 
to curb the activities of Chinese Co.anmunists in 
Hongkj>ng. , 

Observers have also noted that Mao talks as if it 
were the Western Powers who were suppliaute lor 
recognition. This may be * explained by the recent 
statements of British statesman desiring friendly rela¬ 
tions with the new regime and the silence of America 
on the subject. The Times reports that the latest 
tribute to the Communists comes fiom the British 
Consul-General in Shanghai, who in a speech to the 
British Chamber of Commerce, praised the “restiaint. 
.moderation and realism” of the Communist .military 
iiuthorities in Shanghai where normal life ha,s quickly 
been restored. He said that it would be wrong to 
expect them to make no mistakes and most ungraci¬ 
ous to blame them if mistakes were made. 

The new regime’s attitude towards English is being 
clearly demonstr.aled All signboards in English lan¬ 
guage have been re-written in Chinciie. The English 
marking on commodity-packets have also been 
changed. .Ml co'nniunicalions to the government 
agencies and business f'nns must now be written in 
Chinese. Chinese officials who speak perfect English 
are now afraid to use it and all discussions with 
foreigners are now conducted through interpreters 
English ha.s been banned as a means of instruction in 
colleges. Even the International Communications 
Bureau‘in Shanghai, which operates almost wholly in 
English, insists now on letters addressed to it being 
written in Chinese or accompanied by a Chinese 
translation. Romanisation of the Chinese script is 
discouraged. The only place where English is ofiS- 
cially allowed to remain is on commodities consigned 
for export. . 

Peace over Germany ? 

The following Press Tnisf of India news cabled 
from Paris on June 20 tells the world that I he "cold 
war” over Germany has lost, .something of its tension 

The Big Four Foreign Ministers' 'ign'emerP on 
a working arrangement between the n<icupying 
Powers in Germanv and Berlin is thi' first official 
admission that Germany and Berlin ar- both 
henceforth to he divided. 

Under the now agreement there will be (wo 
separate administrations repre.senting aeknovledg- 
ment for the present that German unity under Four- 
Power control is not feasible. 

On the other hand, the working agreement, if 
it is loyally implemented by both sides, should 
restore to Berlin a normality that it has not enjoyed 
since the blockade was imposed last summer. 

The agreement also pledges the two parties to 
work for the restoration of trade between cast and 
west of Germany. 


The total omission of any direct mention of the 
currency problem is a striking feature of the work¬ 
ing agreement. 

'Western Conference observers interpreted this 
as meaning that the two halves of Germany will b*' 
left to work out by trial and error a viable relation- 
sliip between the Soviet and Wc.slern mark. 

In reaching this arrangement German exper* 
and economic organi-oalions will be co-opted by tlu' 
reprc.sentatives of the four occupying Powers. But 
there will be no single German economic body 
drawn from both zones as originalfv suggcslcd b-. 
Soviet Foreign Minister Andrei Vyshin.sky, 

The te.st of (he working arrangement will b' 
in whether or not it .sueet'ed.s in reducing the ten¬ 
sion in Berlin to a point where Berlin ran serve b.'-’ 
a s(nr1ing point for a better nnderst.anding between 
East and W(>st. (hrnughout the whole of Germany 

The Foreign Ministers, it is understood, met to 
clear up their remaining differences over conclusion 
of an Austrian pence treaty. 

(It Soviet claims to all the Danube dorks, 
(2) The right of the Soviet Government to take 
out of Au'liian jirofils from Soviet-owned oil and 
Danube shipping coneerns in Austria. 

The question here is whitlnT t.hese profits should 
be snhiect to .\u«trian Law. 

(3) The timing of the hand-over of German 
assets returnable bv Russia to Austria on receipt 
of a hWOOnODO dollars settlement. This settlement 
to be paid over a perioil of six vrars. but the Western 
Powers cl.’im lhal the transfer i f assets shoidd be 
made to .\ua1ria at the start of the agre.ement. I' 
was expected that a communique on the results of 
the Conference would be announced later tonight 

Paris. June 20—Big Four Foreign 'Minister- 
tonight Rnnouneed they had reached agreement on 
Austrian Pence Tieatv and "live and let, live" 
arrangement between occupying Power,s in 

Germany. 

(Jn the .Austrian treaty Ministers in.stnicted 
their deputies to resume work immediately to reach 
agreement on completing draft peaee treaty bv 
Septomber 1, IMff. 

They announced .Austria’s frontiers wonld be 
the same as those on .Tann.irv 1. 193S. that Austria 
would pav no reparations and that Soviet Union 
would rpcpi\'e LW Ono.Onq dollars in ponvertihle 
enrrenov to be paid in .six years 

West Berlin new.spaper-j havi- hailed ^hi'^ agree¬ 
ment as "a ray of hope from Paris” It is improvemen* 
no doubt, though later news from P.^ris of the S'’m'' 
date modifies it—"fifleou uilTiufen before tlie agreed time 
for releasing the detail" of (he fnur-Power agreements 
the Ru.ssian Foreign Minister. Mr Vvshinskv asked 
that the publiention of the rnmmvniqvr b^ held up.... 
But tb*- Russian reoue-t “anie too late for it fth-^ 
r.onimvvicnc') had been flashed to all part" of th- 
world for publiention at 7 p.m.” 

Tne rea.son for this request appears to h.avp been 
"some mistranslations” in the Austrian agreement; to 
a French spokesman we are thankful for the further 
light that "Mr 'Vvshin.skv had received instruetions 
from Moscow at 8 P. M. (BS.T) to add an Article 
specifying that the exportation of profits made bv 
Rus.sinn companies in Austria should be free.’' , 

We cannot say that we understand all the impH- 
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rations of the two agreements. Germany is split up 
between democracy and totalitarianism. This arrange¬ 
ment will not pave the way to permanenl peace over 
Germany. The German people, though divided, will not 
lose any of their skill m modern .science, so this division 
iiiay keep Eiiroj>e in an uncertainty. .\nd the 
i i'oblem will reduce iisell to the competition between 
•he two—democracy or fotahtarianisni—as to who will 
lie able lo offer (he best bribe. 

With rc'gard lo Austria, the Soviet Union could 
have afforded to be generous. Wc arc told that sln' 
will not be required to pay any reparations; at the 
■same announcemeui is made that "the ,So\iel Imion 
will receive 150,000,000 dollars (about 50 crores of 
iiipeeo) lu convi-rlible currency to be paid in six years.” 
Paid—^by whom, by wIkjsc laboiii' and seivice.s? We 
iwait the concrelf inteijiielatio)" of iliese agreements 

(hisseds History 

Speaking to memberh of the Pun Municipality, the 
• (overnor of the Province. Mr. .Aisal Ali, ventured oni an 
I xcursion inlo history that is liable to misapprehension. 
I'or H thousand years Oiissa tias lain low, (ontiibuting 
liardiv anything of value to the synlhesi.? that is India; 
dd.s appeals to he die inlcipretatioii ot Oris.sa’s history 
that Mr. .Nsif Ali, gicatly daiing. has ihrown at the 
I ooiighl-leaders of the Province. 

Wc arc afraiil dial it will iio' he easy lo sustain this 
view in die lighl of hisiorv which die laic H.ikhtd Da-. 
Ihtnnerjea, umon^ many others, has icscued from the 
debris.. As lay men vve know that lUkal. as 
Orissa was dicn known has had a glotious history 
.1- lati .I-- till- (bi|a|i!iii dynasti o! kings. And 
M'ci'nilv a vcl'.ool ol liisl iiiaiis has giown up in Orissa who 
trace the debacle in their people’s life lo the influence of 
Vaishnnvism as it wa.s propagated by Sri Chaitanya 
Mahaprabhu of Navadwip Bengal. Into this controversy 
we are not prepared to enter. But this particular fact 
should have told Mr ,\saf .Mi that iheie arc other points 
of view on Oris.sa’s histoiy than ivhai is entertained by 
him. 

Proposed Removal of Commercwl 
Library 

We understand tbnt an atliinpi is being made to 
remove the C"mnicreial Intelligence Office and the Com¬ 
mercial Library ftoin Calcutta to New Delhi Calcutta is 
the higgc.sl poll of liulia and it handles the largfs| 
amount of our national c.xpoil trade. It is also one of 
the principal industrial centres of the country. These two 


infonnative institutions have been found immensely useful^ 
for trade, commerce and industry and for long have catered 
to their daily needs. With the partition of India, the city 
has assumed greater international importance as the most 
important clearing city for inter-dominion trade. The need 
for ready commercial Intelligence and reference for quick 
transmission and utilisation has, at no time, been 
more acute here than at present. With the huge industrial 
schemes on hand for the establishment of big industrial 
units costing about Rs. 2()Q crores and with the proposal 
to dig a ship canal to Calcutta, the commercial and 

industrial importance of tKis city will immensely increase 
in the near future We wonder what useful purpose will 
be served iiy insrisferring these two instiluli'ims lo a 
commercially obscure place like *New Dcllii when Calcutta 
needs them most. 

There are other considerations that ought to be 
taken into account. We know New Delhi has not even 
a room lo spare for housing even the Department of 
Industrial Statistics now rotting on the hills of Simla. 
Most acute housing shortage is experienced both by tbe 
officials and .nlso bv the public Under such circumstances 
we consider it a mailer for investigation to find out tbe 
inlcrosls tb-jl ,ire at woik to gvifi llu’i-c two institutions 
wilb tlicii large pritaplicrnalia on the bc.’vilv longcsled 
capital city where tlicv will be ibi least iiscfnl 

Lastly, there is a strong academic ground not onlv 
for retaining the two institutions here in Calcutta but 
also for strengthening them Accurate .statistics have now 
become an impentive necessiiy both foi tbe Chambers 
of Commerre and Industry and the Slate for tbe formula¬ 
tion of our eeonomie polieies There has been a growing 
lendrnev among a seetinn of commercial people lo sub¬ 
mit wrong statistirs for gaining special concessions under 
the I'ontrol and liccns,- oiilers as aKo lor lax-dodging 
An official supervision over such statistics is now an 
immediate need and can best be made in Calcutta, where 
most of the units of commerce and industry supplying 
them arc situated Supervision may best be effected at 
the primary stage of data collection This can be done 
in Calcutta jointly by the Departments of Commercial 
and Industrial Statistics The assistance of the Calcutta 
Universitv in it« department of statistics, as also the 
Indian Stalistira] Institute will also be available. There 
is not only a strong case for retaining the Commercial 
Library and Commercial Tntelligenlre Office in Calcutta 
but an equally strong case exists for the transfer of the 
head offices of the departments of Commercial and 
Industrial statistirs from their present decorative abodes 
in Delhi and Simla to this prineipal centre of commerce, 
industry and tax-collection. 



THE CRISIS IN INDIA 

An Appeal to the People of India 

By TARAKNATH DAS, pHj). 


Every Iitdian riotiscious of the fact that India is 
passing through a crisis due to the food situation, 
internal politics, economic and commercial weakness 
of the couutiy. But ft is not known that India is pass¬ 
ing through a serious crisis in her relations with Paki¬ 
stan, which IS the product of the partition policy of 

the British as well as of the Indian politicians. The 

policy of appeasing PaTristau ^by financial and other 
kinds of aid has failed completely ; Pakistan i.s 
pursuing a policy wliich is highly detrimental to 

India. • . 

As a result of the partition of India, all surplus 
food-producing areas of Sind and the Punjab lia\e 
been taken over by Pakistan ; and the Government 
of Pakistan is exiiortmg surplus nee and wheat not 
t'. India, but to other countries to buy cloth, 
machinery and other goods and develop Pakistan's 
industrial potentials and 'military power By not sup¬ 
plying food products to India in place of Indian 
industrial goods which used to be consumed in Paki- 
3tan areas before India was partitioned, Pakistan l^ 
pursuing a policy ot “starving the Indian population.’’ 
Pakistan's food exjiort policy against India is worse 
than the food export situation to India from Burma, 
’because in Burma internal chaos has reduced rice 
export to India, whereas Pakistan is pursuing a deli¬ 
berate anti-Indian policy in matters of food export 
This also means that through the partition of India 
and the creation of Pakistan, India is slowly but 
surely losing markets in all the territory of Pakistan 
which used to be an integral part of India. 

In spite of th(' rosy picture of Ihe Indian fm iiii'ial 
c-Hfl commercial situation painted by Indian politicians 
and those industrial ists who are 'more interested in 
profits than in developing Indian industries and 
commerce on a sound basis (and there are a good 
many business eoneeins of India which should he 
placed in this clas.s), India’s r-conomic po.silion today 
i' weaker than it wa.s two years ago. These things 
have contributed to general unrest in India and 
Indian politicians more interested in preserving their 
power tliau .seiving tlie people of India, are jittciy 
about the political opposition that is bound to deve¬ 
lop in the country. Just as the British Government 
could not suppress the revolutionary movement for 
Indian freedom by its repressive measures, similarl.i 
the present^ Government of India is bound to fail in 
suppressing anti-government agitation, unless the 
causes for such discontent are removed by constnic- 
tive measures, and corruption,. inefficiency and •tieimt- 
ism in high places of the administration are nlade to 
disappear. 

li 

During the latter part of 1947, I came to know 
that Pakistan, Hyderabad and Pan-IslaOMBt Moslems 
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in India (former members of the Moslem' League 
who now for political reasons pretend to be loyal to 
India), supported by Pan-Islamists outside of India 
and a powerful British group, were ]ilotling to create' 
chaos in India. This fact cannot be denied by any 
sane man, now that only some of the facts have been 
exjiosed in the Sidney Cotton gun-running case. By 
the evidence given in that case, before the British 
court in London, two Pakistan officials, two or more 
Hi'derabad officials and the Nizam’s foimer 
Commandcr-iu-Chief—the Paii-lslainist Arab General 
El Edroos—^werc prny to Die plot, and the British 
military officials and the British Governor of the 
North-Western Frontier Province were also involved 
in It through Pakistan’s invasion of Kashmir which 
was a part of the plot against India. The Sidney 
('otlon revelations show clearly how the .Arab General 
of Die Niz;i.m acted as an intermediary between Mr. 
Cotton and Pakistan representatives in Karachi and 
London. Airplanes were bought w'ith Hyderabad’s 
money and flown froim Pakistan to Hyderabad for 
the purpose of jeopardizing India’s security. 

By the stubborn resistance of the brave Indian 
iirmj', under mo.''t difficult eir<niinstancc,s, Pakistan’s 
invasion was checked. To create a diversion in India, 
an attack on India from Hyderabad and a simul¬ 
taneous attack from Ea.stern Pakistan and uprising of 
Mo.-.lems in India wcic parts of this plot. Thanks 
again to tlic abilili of the Indian army to ciush 
Hyderabad’s attack against India and the stern 
measures adopted by Sardar Patel to insure the inter¬ 
nal sceuiity of India, the cri.sis was overcome. The 
anti-Indian plotters in Pakistan and London and 
othois regal d their defeats in Hyderabad and Kashmir 
a.s more set-backs and they are now engaged with 
greater energy in dei eloping their military strength 
for a final showdown which may come during the 
coming winter. 

To gam world sympathy for Pakistan and to 
undermine the position of confidence now enjoyed by 
India, Pakistan, through its British, American and 

Arab supporters, has succeeded in reviving the dead 

i.s.siio of Hyderabad in U. N. The Hyder.ibad issue is 
being used for anti-Indian propaganda on a world 

scale. This fact cannot be minimized. Roadens of 

America’s greatest daily, The New York Timen, have 
been .astonished within Die last three weeks by the 
amount of space in the editorial. and letter eoluRins’" 
devoted .to fighting bitterly over the Hyderabad 
question which to. most Indians .has seemed, a .dead 
issue. , ' . . 

, The only way the Hyderabad ..issue can be solved 
once and for all is to take prompt .aftion towards the 
election of a Representative Assembly, in Hyderabad. • 

* Vidt loiters published in our Forelgb Periodicsls eeclion.* 
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a step towards the establishment of a responsible 
government and democracy in that territory. It is to 
be hoped that this will be aocoiiiplishcd before 
August 16, 1949, the second anniversary of Indian 
Independence. It is also to be hoped that the first act 
of the new Legislative Assembly in Hyderabad will 
be to confirm Hyderabad’s status as an integral part 
of India and to confirm the end of the autocratic rule 
of the Nizam. 

During the last week of May in the United 
Nations Sir Zafrulla Khan, helped by Pakistan’s 
Hi'itish and American legal experts on International 
Law, tried his utmost to get recognition of Hyderabad 
as an indcpeudcnl state and t,o le-opou the issue by 
tlie sending of a U. N, eomimssioii to Hyderabad to 
interview the Nizam or lo hold a plebiscite' iii 
Hyderabad uiidci U. N. The Security Council patiently 
heard his argument.s, but did not lake any action in 
favor of Pakistan or Hyderabad. But the very fact 
that the Hyderabad issue remains on the agenda ol 
the Security Council, indicates India’s enemies will ilo 
I heir best, lo revive the issue duiiiig I lie next sesMOii 
of U. N. It us impciative. therefore, that tlie 
Hydi'iabad is,sue bo settled by India by holding an 
immediate demoeralie. election, a step that will be&t 
serve the welfare of the pcoi'le of Hyderabad and 
India at large and eliminate the ■po.s.sibility of further 
plullmg against Indian freedom in Hyderabad. Any 
cone('s.siou to the Nizam or any form of apiieasemeul 
will b(' regarded lus weakness on the part of India and 
this will bo used against India. Any eoncession made 
on the Hyderabad issue will be used in eonnection 
with tlie pending Kashmir issue, and furthermore it 
will cstalilush a precedent for .^onie of the disgruntled 
i'eiidui barons of India. 

'I’he people of India .should demand film .action 
and immediate settlement of the Hyderabad issue 
now Tlie people of India, irrespeelivi' ol all parly 
afiilialions ‘■lioiild, for the sake of Indian Ireedom, 
Mippoil pieseiil goveiiiiiieiil’s firiii stand -No Compio- 
misp on Hyderabad 

Iii 

It i.s known lo iinany people oulsah' of India aial 
also to Indian military leaders that Pakustan's jioliey 
regarding Kashmir is to gain time lluough the ‘■(■ea.'e 
fire” order, U N. mediation effoils. plebiscite nego¬ 
tiations, etc., so that it w'ill be able lo build up 
formidable and superior forees and take over all 
Kashmir and East Punjab by military action. Many 
of the Intliaii leaders are oblivioius of such a poasi- 
bility ; others think that Pakistan with ono-fifth of 
India’s population will not dare to take such a 
measure and if it does, it will be defeated. On this 
score, however, it should bp remembered that a well- 
organized army of the Israeli State, which has a 
population less than onc-twenly-fiftli of the Arab 
League Slates, has defeated the attacking Arab forces. 
We know that atiinerically inferior Japanese and 
German forces proved to be superior to their enemies. 


although they were ultimately defeated by greater 
efforts of the United States. Unless the Indian military 
forces be strengthened, Pakistani will be able to defeat 
the Indian forces. If ever such a thing happens, the-- 
responsibility will be on the shoulders of the Indian 
people as well as the Indian leaders. 

A large part of the five hundred millions of rupees 
received by Pakistan from the Government of India 
through the intervention of the late Mahatma 
Gandhit and two hundred millions of rupees received 
by Pakistan fiom the Nizam’s Government (through 
.\nglo-Arab-Pakis1an-Hyderabad plot of 1947-48) have 
i'oen used to aequiie ilrms and ammunitions and to 
employ veteran British and Polish mnnen to augment 
Takistan’s :iir-)iower. Pakl.^laIl hu.s lecjeuUy bought a 
large mimber of Laneiisler bombers iis w'ell iis tanks 
to augment its army’s .striking jiowei Ihitish Generals 
and lugli mililaiy ofiieial.s are woikiiig lifird to 
(■rgaliize a Pakistan Li'gioli on the lines of Glubb 
I’asha’s Arab Legion iu Trans-Jordan. It India refuses 
lo accede to Pakistan’s demands foi annexation oi 
at least partition ol Ka.sliniir, uudci .some pretext 
Pakistan’s aggressive warfare will be started again. 
This may happen dm mg the eoming winter. 

WhaL should be the 'policy oj the Govenimcnt oj 
India in the present cnsis ? It nni'it nut be forgotten 
that the future position of India, nay the very in¬ 
dependence of India, de/Huds on the satisfactory 
solution of the Kashmir '',ueslton. There is only oiu 
solution of the problem. Kashmir has been a part of 
India and will remain a part of India, in sjnte of 
Pakistan and her secret allies, the enemies of India. 
Pakistan is the self-coufe.ssed aggressor m Kashmir. 
India should not give up un.v part of Kasliniir to 
Pakistan and legalize it by a so-called plebiscite undw- 
the direction of tlie United Nations or any organiza¬ 
tion out.side the jurisdiction of the (iovernineiil of 
India 

It may be said lliat the Goi’crnmeiil ol India ouee 
agreed to a settlement of the Kashmir issue by 
plebiscite. But the Government of India can change 
its stand on tlic Kashimir issue as the governments of 
Britain, United States and other nations did change 
their stand on the question of the recognition of the 
State of Israel. India should not only withdraw her ''| 
proposition of submitting the issue of Kashmir to a 
fair plebiscite, but demand that all Pakistan forces be 
withdrawn lioni Ku.shmir within three months at the 
latest. Pakistan’s action in Kashmir is menacing peace 
between India and Pakistan, and thus the peace of 
the world. Pakistan will be lield responsible for any 
<le\ elopiiients menacing peace. ‘ 

IV 

What about India's foreign policy The people 
of India are told, as Mrs Pandit recently told a 
New York audience in the course of a dinner party 
giien in her honor, that India will remain netural. 

..M 

f This is a popular but totally wrong b^liVf. Mahatuia Gandhi had 
nothing to do with thia paymest.—Co.i M,R, 
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But Mrs. Pundit, Mr. Nehru and otliers know India 
has not maintained her, neutrality and is not pursuing 
it policy of neutrality. Indian foreign policy has been 
go along with the pro-Pan-Islamic Powers, even 
when such a policy has been decidedly to the detri¬ 
ment of Indian interests. It is about time that the 
peoide of India should demand that India pursue a 
I rally independent foreign policy. 

To make an end of the policy of appeasing Paki- 
•stan and her Pan-Islamist allies, India should extend 
immediate recognition of Israel and send a Hindu 
nationalist, preferably a* Bengjilee military leader of 
the late Sublias Chandra Bose’s .school, as Ambassador 
to Israel. India should send a distinguished Sikh 
militury leafier with coipbat experience at Kashnni 


and Hyderabad and also preferably a member of the 
General Staff of India, as a military attache. A Sindhi 
patriot of commercial experience should be sent as a 
Commercial attache. In making selection of diplomatic, 
military and comimerciai representatives those should be 
given preference who were and are now opposed to 
partition of India and also belong to the partitioned 
I > 10 Vinces of India. 

In the present crisis in India, the crying need is to 
have a party which will dare to demand changes in the 
present internal and foreign policie.s of India. At the 
same time in the present crisis every Indian patriot 
should stand behind the government which will fight 
for Indian national security. There cannot be peace 
and .'ccunty through appeasement. 


INDIA AND THE COMMONWEAI.TH OF NATIONS 

Ih PUAFULL.A CHANDRA MUKER.Jl 


ilic 15i,li of Augu.-i, 1947, tiicrc was a .stir througliout 
I lie woi kl. Oil lliat date India took Ju r first step towards 
..idepcndcnco. The Government of India was trans- 
1 cried fioin British to Indian hands. The world haded 
yiat event, not that mere transferonee of government 
made much material difference, but the world hailed 
!• in anticipation of the clay when India would declare 
iicr indejiendencc and by virtue of that independence 
f.'uild u.shcr m a new era in world history, wlien the 
eiiipiro system and power-politics from which the world 
has sullf'i^d much and of which England was a symbol, 
will be a thing of the past and the people of the world 
will have a ehanee to live with .pisticc and in security, 
(iaifdhi and Nehru had fired the imagination of the 
people eicrywhcre. (Jeneial Marshall of .\inerica called 
Gandhi the eonscicnee of the world. Well-known 
journalists like Walter Lippmann and Dorothy Thomp¬ 
son recognized Nehru as the spokesnmn oi all Asia and 
suggested that the Government, of the United States 
would do well to consult Nehru before it formulates its 
,own Asian policy. There were great expectations. A 
war-weary world was looking desiierately for a way out 
of the present morass. Naturally the colonial and other 
oppressed peoples were looking twards India with great 
hope to guide them to get rid of all domination and 
oppression. Everybody felt that Nehru would fake 
moral leadership and that his dynamic moral force 
would have tc be reckoned with in world affairs. 

Just at this time when India’s prestige was rising 
high and she was showing signs of rapid progress, word 
came from Mr. Attlee, the Prime Minister of England, 
that the Government of India has decided that India 
would remain within the Commonwealth of Nations 
and would accept the King of England as the symbol 
and head of the Commonwealth. The statement was 
received with considerable misgiving. According to 


I Ill'll pici lulls nuUons, people reacted diffcieiilly. Theiv 
unctions iiiny be suninuinzed as follows : 

(D That India is nol yet ready for independence ; 

(2) That India is afraid to travel alone. She is 
jiarticularly afraid of Pakistan ou the one 
hand and Soviet Russia on the oilier and tlinl 
.'he wants helii from England ; 

(H) That Pandit Neliiii 1ms been grealJj iufliicnci'd 
by si rung pressure from powerful mdnstriali.sts 
aiui laiid-holdeis and some of Iheii houchnieii 
in the Coiigre.sn Paily, who are afraid that 
wilhoiit British influence the Gtnernmeni ol 
India may undertake diaslic reforms m 
economic and land systems, lliiis endangering 
iheir vested interests ; 

(•1) That India now can be counted upon to help 
England and United Stales in a possible war 
with the Soviet Union. 

These views are certainly not lery coiuplimenhtry 
to India and henjee cannot enhance India’s prestige. If 
shared extensively, they will actually hamper India in 
developing her foreign policy and even her indu-slrics 
It should be mentioned here that very few lake such 
terms as “independent membert,” “equal partners,’’ 
“sovereign republic” at their face value. They point out 
that the German Empire had 2 or S- .small republics 
under Kaiser Wilhelm II. They take it for granted that, 
the very fact that India, after long years of untold 
suffering and humiliation at the hands of British 
imperialism, is still anxious to cling to England, would 
indicate that India is willing to accept her inferior 
status. High-sounding slogans are not always convinc¬ 
ing. 

According to the Information Services bulletins ot 
the Indian Embassy in Washington, most of the Indian 
leaders and newspapers have endorsed the Indhlu 
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Government’s decision ; and, with indecent haste, the 
Constituent Assembly has ratified it. Naturally this 
decision of the Indian Government has raised some 
questions which may be summed up under the follow¬ 
ing heads : 

If India does not join the Commonwealth— 

( 1 ) Would the relations between India and Paki¬ 
stan get worse ? 

(2) Would India face the danger of isolation ? 

(3) What would hajipcn to the sterling balance ? 

(4) Can India got technological aid and indus¬ 
trialize ? 

(5) Would thei’f be greater threat of Communism? 

(6) What influence would India have in the 
colonial countries of Asia ? 

(7) What psychological effect would this have on 
India ? 

Undoubtedly the Government of India has consi¬ 
dered these questions and has concluded that remaining 
within the Commonwealth will serve India’s best 
interest. 

If India is to be a democracy, the g lei'inmeiit 
should take the people into its confidence and explain 
the factors which influenced its position. As far as we 
are aware, no such explanation has been issued from 
authoritative sources. Lacking such official explana¬ 
tion, the people must study the question thoroughly 
before they can support the government’s decision. 
Already outstanding independent leaders like .Tai 
Prakash Narain and Acharya Narondra Dev have 
voiced their opposition. 7'licir arguments should be 
publicly discussed as well as the arguments of the 
spokesmen for the government, before the election 
lakes place. 

It would be well to examine these questions 
categorically. 

1. Future Rbiuations with Pakistan 

There is a suspicion that Pakistan may take undue 
ad vantage' of India in retarding her economic growth 
and may put many obstacles in the way of her pro¬ 
gress ; and, if India is not within the Commonwealth, 
she may not expect, any aid from England. It is hard 
to visualize England helping India in any dispute 
between herself and I’akistan wlx'ther India is within 
or outside the Commonwealth when one remembers 
that Pakistan is just as much the creation of British 
imperialism as it i.« of Mr. Jinnah, Further, can England 
really give any hel]) ? Did India got any aid from 
England in her dispute with the Commonwealth of 
South Africa ? Sir Stafford Cnpps, in answering Mr. 
Churchill’s opposition to India Independence Bill m 
British Parliament, declared that England had neither 
the money nor the men to hold India. It was for the 
same reason tliat. England withdrew from Palestine. 
'I'he stern fact is that England, at the end of the Second 
World War, was unable to hclj) herself, let alone help¬ 
ing other countries, without receiving active help from 
the United Stales. Furthermore, is it not high time 
that India should attend to all such difficulties herselt 


without depending on outside aid ? It should not be 
necessary to remind ourselves that the Asian Conference 
held at New Delhi at India’s initiative and that India’s 
independent action at the United Nations Organiaation 
with regard to Dutch aggression in Indonesia have 
raised India’s prestige to a great extent. Only just and 
independent action can invite confidence from the rest 
of the world. Obviously it is to India’s ipterest,to keep 
friendliest relations not only with Pakistan but with 
the whole Moslem world, as it is to India’s interest to 
keep friendly relations with China and South-East Asia. 
Indian statesmen must face these problems themselves 
and solve them satisfactorily. 

2. Danger of, Isolation • 

The imperialist nations of the world will always try 
to isolate India, and, os a matter of fact, any other 
country which will oppose the expansion or preserui- 
tion of imperialist control “' er any area. Will India 
ever collaborate or even condone such control ? She can 
do so oui.v at the I'cril of her own safety and her own 
independence ! If she does not collaborate with tlic 
imperialist designs, attempt will be made to isolate her 
whether .she is within the Commonwealth or not. India 
has a much better ehance to prevent isolation as an 
independent nation I'lie f.act is that there is a funda¬ 
mental clash of interest lietween England, which still 
follows an imperialist foreign policy and most likely 
will follow for some lime to come, end Indian Kepubli<-’ 
whose national intere.st, safety and integrity demand 
that she onust op])o.se imperialism wliercsoever it raise.- 
its head, particularly m Asia. Commonwealth does not 
safeguard India against such clash of interest. India 
must be free to make and choose friends. Attempt will 
be made by imperialist powers to keep India and China 
apart on the pretext of slopping Communism. India 
can not afford to be a party in that plan. During thf” 
long years of India’s struggle for independence, the 
leaders of India had time and again championed the 
cause of all other peoples who were similarly fighting 
for their freedom. Can India now give up that cham¬ 
pionship without sacrificing her honour ? Statesmen of 
India must fight against any attempt to isolate her, not 
by appeasement of imperialism, but by inviting and 
encouraging other nations to support her in her fight 
against imperialism. 

3. yTEIRUNG BaMNC® 

Can the contention that India will not be able to 
collect the money (still over 3 billion dollars) which 
England owes to India if India is not within the 
Commonwealth, be justified ? Past experience would 
show that the reverse is true. At the Rye conference, 
in spite of very able representation and the support 
of many American businessmen, India was unable to 
get a settlement in her favour. United States failed to 
support India’s claim for the release of the sterling on 
the ground that the dispute is not an international one. 
It would, indeed, be very hard to explain how one 
country could refuse to honour its legitimate debt to 
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another independent country without declaring itself 
bankrupt ; and stirely England is not ready for that. 
England may want to pay in goods. But there are, 
Tor example, various kinds of machineries which India 
needs but which England cannot supply. Those, India 
must buy in the open market and England must pay 
for them out of this sterling balance. 

4. 'fECHNOlOOICAL HeLP AND InDUSTEIAUZATIO.N 

The need for rapid growth of indu.strie.« in India 
as well as in the rest o[ Asia*is very urgent. Without 
industries it would be iiiipossiNe to solve the problem 
of poverty, btandard of living must bo iai.sed at the 
enrliest po.ssible moment. India i.s m a faiily luh uiilage- 
oub position *in this respect She li.i.s ciiougli of iiiw 
muteiials to start many useful induslnes, ami, for 
whoso jirodiicts t,h(‘ does not haic to look iiiimi diat.'li 
lor iiiarket.s outside her own boidors. India, al ti;c 
beginning ol her large-scale uidustriiilization plan, will 
undoubtedly need foreign co-opcralion in the shape of 
tcclinologie.il help, credit, and maehinenes But m what 
way can she get more help as a member of the 
Clonimonwcalth than as an mdoiiendi'iit nation? In 
'.15 years, the Soviet Union, a.'- an independent nation, 
has devolojied great indiislncs with a tolally peasant 
pojuilation, and, at the same lime, modernized hei 
agiu-ulture Though she had received plenty ot 
^('chnologieal a.ssustance, credil.s and' machineries from 
other industrial countries, most of which were opposed 
tc her ideologically, her principal asset was not any 
liolilical connection with other couniries, but her strong, 
deteimmation and willingnes.s to sacrifice. 

After the First World War, Czechoslovakia boiamc 
an independent nation and, as such, develo7)ed great 
industries witliout being politically connected with any 
group. No matter what political group controls the 
eoitatry, China, in order to survive, must develoj) 
industries. But who would suggest that China must be 
politically connected with some group, such as the 
-Soviet Union, for her industrialization programme 
India must seek technologieal aid, credit, exchange ot 
< oinmodities and machineries wherever .she can got 
them. Above all, she must train her own young people 
as fast, as possible. Our experiences have proved that 
loreign help can never lake the place of self-help, 
imperial preference is a distinct handicap and not an 
.iilvantage for India. 

5. Danger of Communism 

It has been claimed that once outside the 
Commonwealth, India would become the easy victim 
of Communism. It would be well to look at what is 
happening in China. In spite of very strong support 
and active aid from the powerful United States ol 
America, the Kuomintang has been losing ground every 
day to the Communists of China, not because the 
Communists are better equipped with arms and ammu¬ 
nition, nor because their armies are superior, but 
because a corrupt Nationalist Government has failed 


to meet the just and very urgent demands of the 
suffering people. The people, consequently, have flocked 
to the Communists who have tried to meet some ol 
their immediate needs. If Communism gains in India, 
it would not be because of the acceptance of Com¬ 
munism by the people but because the government will 
condone corruption and be controlled by unscruiiuloui- 
industrialists and landholders and, thereby, fail to meei 
the most crying needs of the jieoplc. It would then 
make no difference whether that gov eminent were con- 
iif'cted with the Coiiiniouwealtli or not. People must, 
enquire if the present leaders of the Indian Govern¬ 
ment are willing to rnorlgagi' the whole future of India 
in order to cheek Coninium.sm '> People eveiywhere 
want freedom'—freedom fiom oppression and freedom 
from want. If the governmeiil is able to give them 
these freedoms. Communism will have no chance in 
Intlia. ; but if tlie government cannot give the jieojile 
these t'loedoins, then it will be only wishful tliiiikinv 
that Conniioiivvealth will save India from (■ommunisni, 

6 Inuia'h Infuienci; in Coiximvi. Countri's 
or Asia 

Can India sf'rve the pause of the colonial jieophs 

ol A.sia better as a member of the Conmiionwealtb or as 

a 

c.n iiidc'i'endenl nation ? As has been jiointed out, there 
I.'- a clash of interest. India, not merely for the sake of 
uleali.sni but for her future safety and pro.sperity, must 
hi'lp the .colonial countries to gain their independence 
so that they can develop their own agriculture, indus¬ 
tries, defence programme, and become .self-supporting 
nations. Only then will they be a.ssets to India. As the 
United States can not afford to have foreign domination 
over any of her Central or South American neighbours 
without imperilling her own safety and her own interest, 
so. also, can India ill afford to have foreign domination, 
political or economic, over her ueighbours without 
imperilling her own safety and her own interest. 

For over two centuries, England has followed a 
ruthless imperialist policy in Asia. She is still following 
that policy, making iconcessions only where she has to. 
She 18 still backing Holland and France in their aggres¬ 
sion in Indonesia and Indo-China. She is trying to keejt 
her control over Near and Middle East with the help 
of the United States. England has systematically 
opposed any .move in the U.N. to have joint trustee¬ 
ship over colonial countries. She even opposed joint 
trusteeship over Italian colonics. She wanted some of 
them herself for air and naval bases. How in common 
decency can India co-operate witli that policy ? It 
India is within the Commonwealth, either she will have 
to support British policy or she will be overruled evcr.v 
time. India, then, will find herself in a pitiable position, 
unheeded by the big powers and unrespccted by the 
smaller ones. India’s iionourable course must be to take 
the leadership of smaller powers in their fight against 
foreign domination. This she can do only as an 
independent nation and not as a member of the 
Commonwealth of Nations. * 
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7. PSTCHOLOOICAL EfFECT 
Talking with the Government officials of India, one 
gets a feeling that most of them are mentally quite 
dependent, though they speak of "independence” and 
“sovereign republic." They do not seem to comprehend 
India without British guidance and British help. The 
fact is, as long as India will remain connected with 
England, they will never be mentally free. Conse¬ 
quently India will not progress materially or morally, 
and her prestige and influence in the world will be 
quite insignificant. Canada can be taken as an example. 
Hhe has enjoyed the so-called “Independence" as a 
Dominion or a member of the Commonwealth for many 
generations. She cannot, howcvei, be comjiared with 
her neighbour, the United States, in material strength, 
prestige and influence in the world, though they arc 
inhabited by the same stock of people. Climate is not 
the cause of this difference ; nor is the presence of 
.some expanse of non-productive land responsible. In 
Ihese conditions she can be compared with the Soviet 
Union. Canada has about 2 million square miles ot 
habitable and productive land, and can support 150 
million people, but she has only IO4 million now. 
United States has to pass laws to restrict immigration, 
vliereas Canada has to offer inducements to get people 
to immigrate and settle there. Why is\his difference ? 


Is it not because Canada can offer productive land and 
great mineral resources but does not offer an unshackled 
mind 7 She does not offer the incentive of real freedom. 
She is still mentally dependent on England. Withoutr' 
meaning any slight, one may ask if India is'going to 
play the same role as Canada, oy baa she a much larger 
role to play ? One may also ask if it is not sheer hypo¬ 
crisy to tell the people that Indians hold an equal 
position within the Commonwealth. Where ? In Uanada ’ 

In Australia? In South Africa 7 

Instead of the delusion of receiving protection from 
the Commonwealth, Indian' statesmanship .should 
earnestly work towards the formation of a world 
government under the United Nations with a constitu¬ 
tion similar to that suggested by Dr. Robert M. 
Hutchins, President of Chicago University and Dr 
Rexford Guy Tugwell. Therein lies the security of 
India as well as the rest of the world. In the meantime, 
the decision of the Government of India to keep India 
within the Commonwealth is a challenge to all the 
people of India. They must decide whether India should 
take the moral leadership of the world in getting rid 
of the scourge of imperialism or seek imaginary pro¬ 
tection under an empire in the gui.se of a Common¬ 
wealth. 
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PUBLIC EXPENDITURE IN INDIA 

By MlUTYfTNJOY BANERIEE, m.,\ 


1 I'ui.ii ex|icndiluif' t)ioadl\ be cliissifu'd under 

llirei' lu’iul.s : (1) pre.'seri'ali\r expendil.urc whicli re.siills 
in pisl miiinbiining llic fiamework of go\einnicnl 
including (lie fiix-collcflnig dcpiii iments, defence, 
general iidniinistralion, jiolice and justice ; (2) iirodnc- 
bve 01 developmental expenditine wliii-|i amis at 
miiirovirig I'llhei directIj or indiree.tly the producti'dy 
and quality of the community and which inehuh's civil 
works, educational ('xpcnditure, agricultural utid indus¬ 
trial aid ; and (3) transfer or redistributive expenditure, 
such a.s old-uge benefits, unemployment relief and othei 
social insurance ni('a.sure6 which are intended to reduce 
the prevailing inequalities of wealth. The early nine¬ 
teenth-century dogma that “every particle of expen¬ 
diture beyond what necessity absolutely requires for the 
preservation of social order and for protection against 
foreign attack is waste and an unjust and oppressive 
imposition on the public" (quoted by Adame in l^ciencr 
oj Finance, }>. 50) is now fully exploded. Wagner’s law 
of inrreasing t^tate activities is being more and more 
realised in practice. The last two World Wars have 
added momentum to it The modern democratic State 
is no longer an organisation for mere defence and police 
btit it is more a social service corporation. 

It must be admitted that the total Governmental 
expendrture in this country relatively to its size and 
population is very small. Per capita Central expenditure 
in India is only Rs. 13 to 15 while in Australia it is 
something like Rs. 907, in England Rs. 973 and in 


U.S.A. R*. 900. Ol course Uicic iiiiglit be exiilaiiatioiis 
for till.'!. The nuliuu as a whole is poor, national income 
1 cry low and taxable cajiacity of the people limited, 
th.e miiiibcr of rich persons and the .size iif then 
foi l lines comiiaiing very unfuvoui ablj with the corre.s- 
lionding clas.ses in progres.si\e count lies But not only 
llie quantum of public exiienditure rs ve.ry low but ^ts 
character is predominantly preservative. The amount of 
jiroduclive and developmental expenditure is no doubt 
on the increase and the budgets after Independence 
reveal considerable attention focussed on it. But even 
now the proportion of such expenditure is quite small 
and the amount of redistributive or social service 
expenditure is no bettor than negligible. This will be 
evident from the following table : 


Estimated Revenue Percentage 


expenditure in India 
for 1948-49 

to total 

(in Rs. crores) 


Defence 

Cost of tax collection, 

121.08 

47 

mints, etc. 

11.18 

4.4 

Ordinary administration, civil 



works, etc. 

Interest debt redemption. 

24.27 

9.4 

pensions 

43.86 

17 

Planning and resettlement 

3.15 

1.2 

Relief and rehabilitation 

10.04 

3.9 

Food subsidies 

19.91 

7.8 

Mation-building departments 

20.93 

8.1 

Grants to provinces 

2.95 

1.2 

Total 

267.37 

100.0 
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This excludes the expeaditure of Rs. 166^ crores 
separately provided iu the capital budget, of which 
about 64 per cent is developmental expenditure. But 
I this 64 per cent, only 15 per cent is Central, while 
18 per cent represents grants and 21 per cent loans to 
j)iovinces for development. The development grant to 
province.^ was conditional upon their providing an 
(‘(|ual amount from fheir own coffers and has further 
been curtailed as a result of the dis-inflation measures. 
This exhibits a deplorable stale of affairs when com- 
pai'cd to advanced dcmocracu'*. In England, the esti¬ 
mated expenditure for K148-49 on defence was only 
20 per cent while that on national services and assis¬ 
tance to local services, such as education, health and 
housing comiwiscd about ^7 per cent of the total. Food 
subsidies alone accounted for 13 per cent and were 
equivalent to something like 12 to 14 sh. a week per 

I. 'irnily ip addition to a like sum by wa>’ of social 
services. Ill U.S.A. in 1948, defence consumed 31.6 
pi'i- (ent of the federal budget, general govemment only 
4 pel coin, international affairs and finance 8 per cent 
wliile Juveloinucntal and redi-slributivc expenditure m- 
eliiding veterans’ services and benefits amounted to 
•ibout 36 per cent. In the Australian Commonwealth 
budget for 1948-49, 39 per cent of the total expenditure 
wa.s si't apart for defence and about 18 per cent 
fur national and social welfare, excluding 15 per cent 
■t' payment to or for provinces It may be 
f.oled lliat in feileral countries the task ot 
iiaticm-lniilding is shared by the member-state.s with 

II . 1- l( der.it ion In India under the recent allocation of 
iiincliims develo])uiont is mainly the responsibility of 
I he p^)Vlll(e^ lull there too the position of Govern- 
ii.eiitiu expeiidituie i.s not at all commendable. This will 
he clear from the analysis of provincial expenditure 
whirh IS attempted below : 

Frovinres of the Indian Dominion 



Eatim.ited expondir.uie 

Peieenliige 


for 1948-49 

lo 1ol.ll 


crores) 


lliiect demand' of 

relelllle 18.30 

7 0 

Public .security* 

67.90 

26.3 

Delit s(‘rv'ieeh 

4.43 

1.7 

N'lition-buildiiigt 

78.95 

30.6 

Ollier expenditure 

88.69 

34.4 


Total 258.27 

100 0 


.\s compared to this, the .American States in 1945 
spent onlv 3.1 of their income on general eontrol, 2 2 
on public safety and about 5.3 jier cent on nation- 


* Public ■criirity tompriflcs general a'hiiniiHir ition, udimtiUtration 
*'t )uetice. jail* aiKi police mainly. 

^ Nation-binUling includes irngaiioii, acleiitirir departments, 
euiicat'^in, medical, public boallh. ugriculitirr vctoiUcirw innpeiaiini) 
•tnd tiuliistries departments. 


building activities, including contributions to trust 
funds and enterprises. 

Local or municipal expenditure presents a still 
more gloomy picture. In the 1948-49 budget of the 
Calcutta Corporation, which may be taken as the model 
institution of its kind, about 3 per cent of the total 
income was proposed to be spent on education, 

2 per cent on hospitals, maternity homes, dispensaries, 
etc., 1.3 per cent on street lighting, while establishments 
end D. A. to employees consumed something like 
31 per cent. The average condition of town municipal¬ 
ities would be much worse and of union boards and 
village panchayets still worse. Compared to this, m 
I'lngland and Wales local authorities m 1942-43 
spent about 16 per cent of their income on 
education, 10 per cent on public health, 4 per cent 
on poor relief, 6 jier cent on highways and bridges and 
8 per ecct on public safety (police, lire brigades} and 
admanisti’atioa of justice. In U.S.A. administrations ot 
cilie.i having 1940 populations over 25,000 allotted 
1946 about 17 per cent of their expenditure on schools, 
13 per cent on sanitation, health and hospitals, 7 per cent 
ou public welfare, 6 per cent on highways and 18 
per cent on public safety. 

In public finance as distinguished from private, 
exiiunditure is reckoned first and income adjusted to 
it. So proper planning of public expenditure is vitally 
necessary. Under a democratic Goverument people can 
reasonably claim that before payment they will bo 
given to know the ends for which they will have to Pay. 
Prior to increase in demands upon their purses in the 
name ol development a pioper publicity to all the 
relevant schemes is quite a justifiable demand. A 
thorough scrutiny of past expenditure is also a natural 
loiollury. The system of admiuistratioii in India which 
I no Mahatma onee described as ruinously expensive 
si ill continues to lie top-heavy. More than one com- 
iiii.ssioii and committee iu recent year.s have pleaded for 
drastic economy. While this goes unheeded, both civil 
and defence expenditure ha\’e increased oul of propor¬ 
tion to taxable capacity. The compromise of capitalism 
and socialism if at all such is possible can best be 
(ITected by fnogressive increase of socialistic expendi¬ 
ture. l^i eii the Bombay jilaimers while proposing rediic. 
lion in the cost of living admitted the efficacy of 
iiiea.sures like (») provision of free social services, e.g., 
primary and middle school education, adult education 
and medical treatment and (w) provision of essential 
utility .services, e.g-. electricity and transport at low 
costs. The Congress President said the other day iu 
Madras that if we want to alow down the revolution 
that is definitely coming, we must do something 
Reformi of public expenditure should occupy a major 
“bare of that sonielfiing and iittiy indeed be the first 
item to start with. 
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New Presbyter but Old Priest Writ Large 

Bt C. L. 11. SASTRl 

‘‘The duty of tlie jouriiuhst is the same as that of the historian—to seek out the truth, above all 
tilings, and to present to his readers not ^cti things as Statecraft would wish ^heni to know 
but llie liuth as near ns he can attain it.’’—D h<u,M£ of the London Times. t 


As a confirmed Liberal 1 am naturally reluclanf to 
exiircss myself in any other terms than those that beat 
the unmistakable stamp of sweet rcasonalilcness. Ah, 
how that much-abused phrase (fast becoming ‘re¬ 
habilitated” again to suit the totally altered circum¬ 
stances of today) recalls to my mind old, unhappy, 
far-off thing.s and battle.-, long ago ' The sardonic 
reaction of our Congress friends low.irds that consistent 
playing down ol our emotions is still vi-ys fresh in m\ 
memory. In tlien (pardonable) hurry to usher in the 
millennium they wen- given to laugiiing eonsummately 
at our meu.sured language and om moderate aims. But 
all that IS now happily pa.st “Time, which anliquates 
antiquaries,” has made Liberals of our erstwhile 
revolutionaries. '^I'liose who li.id eoine io scoff remained 
to pray 'I'hat i.s a weleoaie dei'elopment, for which 
everyone of us ought t,o be enormously thankful. As 
lia.s 80 often been proved, there is nothing that has a 
more sobering effect on one than the holding ot 
resjioDsible office ; it rounds off one’s more protruding 
angularities. 

In some respects, indeed, (’ongressmen have gone 
much further (and. to be candid, fared much worse) 
than the Liberals would ever have done. For instance, 
a seemingly endless apjieasement of the hot-gospellens 
of a separate homeland for the Muslims and all that 
abracadabra never formed part of the Liberals’ creed • 
the illustrious author of the June 3 Plan would ha%e 
wasted his blandishments (none too inconsiderable) 
upon them. But partition, for good or ill, is now a 
fait accompli, and those of us lliat had set their fuee.s 
like flint against it must learn to grin and bear it Foi 
the rest, however. Congre.ssmen, the while pretending 
unde.sirablc coyness, have fallen plum)) into the (out¬ 
stretched) arms of thi-sp some once-despised Liberals 
and have meticulously copied their policies and pvo- 
gtammes-csiiecially in that matter of irmnining within 
the British Commonwealth of Nation® 

Oim CoMin/.ArENrY Rudely Shaken 

However brought about then, Augii®! 15 IMT 
v’itnessed the birth of an independent, if truncated. 
India. It is certainly a matter for hearty eongratul.ation 
The “Quit India” resolution of exactly five years 
earlier had thus justified itself. At last, the Old Man 
of the Sea wa.s off Sinbad’s back, and of his own 
volition, tod. It is now eighteen months since Sinbad’s 
back has been allowed to straighten itself. But is Sinbad. 
in all conscience, conspicuously the happier for that '( 
(it, rather, has his back straightened itself fully ? Are 


there no more Old Men of the Sea in any shape or 
form still crushing his* back by their tremendoua 
weight ? It is high timq that these questions were nor. 
only put but answered. Without m the least wishing 
to don the habiliments of a political Jeremiah I must 
own that I am very much concerned for I he real, as 
opposed to tile nominal, freedom of niy eouiilry. Alter 
the withdrawal of the British from our shore.s we have • 
been too apt to flatter ourselves that evrything in our 
garden is surpassingly lovely. Recent evenis, however, 
have gone a long way towards shaking our complacency 
on that point ; it would be no exaggeration to .-.ay tha" 
they have given us a rather severe joll 

No Essential Differenoi. 

To cut tlie cackle and to come lo the 'esses, there 
ha.s, of late, been a very noticeable .st.'aiclung of the 
heart amongst the thinking .si-ciioiis of the peojile^ who 
have been asking themselves whether they had gone 
through ail this toil and blood and sweat and tears 
merely to be the meluetablc .spectators of the su’osLilu- 
tion of King Stork for King Log—in other vvoids, oi ihc 
Brown liureaiieracy ior I he White It i.^ too often forgo'- 
ten by tlie ultra-loyal followers of the Coiigrf,s.s Pari.\ 
that what matters ultinialely Ks whether our histone ,^ix j 
years of struggle for the attainment of Pooma Swaraj 
has resulted in a genuine broadening of the bases of 
Government, in the ushering m of a full-fledged demo¬ 
cracy, in the bringing about of the loudly-proclaimed 
Century of the Common Man. All other considerations 
are not germane to the issue ; they are but the 
crackling of thorns under the poc. 

That “I'iust Fhbi.uom’' 

In the light of what has transpired after the 
memorable fifteenth of August, 1647, wo have a right 
to go up to our leaders and ask them whether they 
can solemnly declare that, far from improving the lot 
of the people, they have not, in quite a few respects, 
put back the hand,s of the clock and repelled the 
surging democratic ocean with the menacing mop of a 
dictatorial Mrs. Partington. My space is running out 
and I cannot bring in here all that I want to say. Bui, 
as a journalist, I am unable to sit quiet while the “first 
freedom” of the late President Roosevelt’s famous 
enumeration is systematically being trampled upon by 
the juggernaut of Governmental repression. There were 
none so voisiferous as our own present leaders (who 
literally made the welkin ring with their raucous, 
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denunciations) whenever our liberties were sought to 
be curtailed by their predecessors in office. The slogans 
they raised then were almost blood-curdling when 
*^mpared with the singularly effeminate manner in 
which a Aiuch-harassed public has been reacting to its 
manifold disabilities under a more “popular" regime. 
It is not only that the old repressive laws are still in 
vigorous operation, ‘none of their venomous langs 
having been drawn out or flashing teeth extracted : our 
new Ma Baps are daily adding more and more repres¬ 
sive laws to the already-congested Statute Book, piling 
Pclion on Ossa, as it wehe. 

Plausible Reasons 

The tragedy of it is that there is not as much dis¬ 
content and disatTeclion in the land as there should 
. have been by rights. The reason for this (comparative) 
apatliy is that the populace has b-’cn indoctrinated by 
its rc'spected mentors with the ridiculous theory that 
the country’s freedom is yet in its infancy, that there 
are in this world such things as “growing pains” and 
“teething troubles,” and that, as such, our newly-won 
freedom has to be very carefully nursed. For this care¬ 
ful nursing the primary requisite, apparently, is the 
abolition of public criticism altogether : or, if such a 
devout consummation is found, in this exacting age, 
to be more or le.ss infeasible, the reduction of it to a 
mere pin-point, "the shadow of a shade.” 

* The situation has become so farcical, indeed, that 
our elders and betters have, for the last so many 
months, been seriously dinning into our ears that, now 
that we are free, and our own chosim representatives 
arc at the helm of affairs, the curtailment of any, or 
all, of opr several freedoms should not be regarded as 
so much of a cruel dejirivation, after all. The implica¬ 
tion. doubtless, is that the emphasis should be placed 
on.the deliverance of our beloved Motherland from a 
galling foreign domination, not on the devolution of 
power to the people. Our Honourable Ministers and 
their henchmen go about from place to place address- 
ink—or, rather, admonishing—^their hearers to soft- 
pedal their criticism of their rulers as those rulers are 
flesh of their flesh and bone of their bone and must 
be perpetually patted on the back, rcgardle,ss of 
* whether they are doing right or wrong. 

Dr. Pattaohi’s Admission 

Only the other day, for instance (January 13, to be 
more precise), our revered Rashtrapati, I>r. Pattabhi 
Sitaramayya, admitted unblushingly at a Press Con¬ 
ference in Madras that the liberty of our newspapers 
“is definitelj^ less today under the National Govern¬ 
ment than it was under the bureaucratic regime.” He 
proceeded to say that during the days of the foreign 
Government the Press was "as much a patriotic unit” 
as any political party or agitator, but that, under the 
National Government “it is a unit of the Government." 
“Therefore, it is true,” he added, “that the so-called 
freedom of the Press has been curtailed considerably 
Mce the advent of the National Government.'' 


(“So-called” is good !) When asked whether this was 
not autocracy he replied blandly : "Democracy is only 
the autocracy of the chosen person.” 

For the sheer taking of one’s breath away I am not 
sure whether this astounding dictum of the great 
Andhra leader bears away the bell or that other 
astounding dictum of Bombay’s beloved Premier, the 
Hon. B. G. Kher. Defending the Bill to amend the 1947 
Public Security Measure Act on the floor of the 
Bombay Legislative Assembly Mr. Kher, it may be 
remembered, delivered himself of this astonishing 
apophthegm : “It is better to do a little harm now in 
order to save the people from much greater harm in 
the future.” 

Playing into Our Enemies’ Hands 

The mentality is the same beliind both these per¬ 
verse pronouncements. Such utterly different pereons 
as Acharya Vinoba Bhavc and the Chief Justice of 
Bihar have given the identical explanation of it. It is, 
to quote Lord Acton’s words, that power corrupts and 
tliat .absolute power corrupts absolutely. I do not know 
whether our political luminaries have ever bothered to 
coasider what amidst their multifarious distractions, 
they may be only too prone to dismiss as a matter of 
no consequence, namely, that this kind of off-hand 
talk, of hapazard observation, but buttresses and 
bolsters up the familiar argument of Westerners that 
the Eastern peoples do not understand what democracy 
means, that it is an exotic plant in Eastern climes. An 
undercurrent of this criticism was discernible in the 
speeches of Lord Milverton and of Lord Van 8 itt.art in 
the debate on Indonc.sia in the House of Lords on 
Januao' 20. ' ! t t 

Dr. Pattabhi had himself dabbletl in journalism 
d('cade 8 ago. Nor can he honestly plead that he has 
quite done with that queer profession even now. Let 
him not, then, turn traitor to his own first love and 
waste his, and our, precious time by the display ot 
sucli intellectual acrobatics as the one I have referred 
to above. If our leaders are determined to go back 
unashamedly on what the Indian National Congress 
had fought for for nearly six decades it is their own 
affair. They are now in power, nor is there any rival % 
their throne. But let them not einidoy fancy arguments 
and flashy illustrations in support of their indefensible 
positions. 

The Various Acts 

The various Public Safety Measures Acts are a 
total negation of the first freedom. Even our Draft 
Constitution contains not a few clauses (chiefly clause 
15, on which a lively, but fruitless, debate took place 
in our Parliament some weeks ago) that strike at the 
very root of received notions of democracy. Our popular 
Governor-General went off the deep end when he 
observed recently (it was at a Press reception in 
Bombay) that the Press in India is as free as the Press 
in England. His Excellency, as we all know, must have 
his joke in season and out of season, nor can one, in 
fairness, grudge at him in such abominably depressing 
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days as tlicae. But this assertioa of his uuquf’stionably 
touches the high watermark of irresponsibility and is 
jru'Xfusablc in the extreme. 

It almost looks as though our Government have 
already forgotten the Freedom of Information Con- 
foreneo at Geneva in March and April of last year to 
wliicli lln'y si'ul some dislinguishcd delegates—notably 
the late Mr. Syed Abdullah Brelvi. Let them note the 
U.S. iCMdiilioa of April 3, 1948, which their own 
1 .online.'.-. i.o the Conference ble.s.scd with their approval. 
It rmi : 

“Fveryone idiall liave Ihi’ right to frt'edom of 
IlioiiL'lil and ol e'(iica.siou, I'lcluding tlir. freedom tn 
hold opmiot',^ wdlumt interh'rencc, and to seek, 
ncrue. and imjiail infoimalion and ideas by any 
mean-.' ” 

'I'lif U S. (l.•I(•!>a,(e Mr. William Benton went so 
far as lo declare ; 

‘•fieedom of iiiforination is (la; b.i.sic e.s.sentiid 
of 1.1 tiim iic'ife and llie loiindfdion of man’s Iree- 
dom on this eailh .... .'Viiy alteiiiiit lo regiment 
mens Ihoiiuld.s and stifle hts words i.s a base dem.al 
of hi.s d'giiily.’’ 

- :0 


A WabkikO 

It was as much our Press-as our politicians—oUf 
Press more than our politicians, in my humble opiniot^ 
'—that was responsible for our eventual emancipation. 
It is, therefore, rank ingratitude on the part of our 
rulers not only to permit the* old fetters on our Press 
lo remain but to forge fresh omjg at their sweet will 
and pleasure. There is nothing pernsanentjn this 
world—no, not even the British Empire, as we but 
lately di.seovercd to our infinite delight—and the Congress 
Government of the present d^y, for all the weight' of 
popular support behind, it, may also go the way of 
“the many Nincvchs and Hecateinpoli” if, forgetting 
the essential mutabilily of things, it persists in playing 
fast and loo.se with the cherished liberties of those very 
people who, by their innumerable sacrifices, have hoisted 
it to the top. 

“The hnaxt of licHilJiy, the pomp of powc.. 

And all that hcanty, all that wealth, c’tr gave 
Awaiin alike th' inevitable hour — 

T/ic paths of glory lead but to the grave'.' 


INDIA’S FOREIGN TRADE 


By MANKUMAR SEN 


Tumi''; ..ed cim.imice nuisliliile Mk- life-blood of a 
coimiiv and a.^ mcli the palleni of foreign, trade is 
ba, i' lilly an iiidc\ of Ilic strength or otherwise of the 
(omdi',n.il.onal ccoiio'iiy. In this cor.text the over-all 
]mluri' of lii'lia’.s foreign trade in rec.'ul limes would 
eerlanily cause anxiety. During the abnormal war years 
India c'omi'leti’l'.' rever.'i d her iulernatioiial debtor 
poMlion Vt'liile slie was .slaried of the most e,ssenti.al 
1111 ) 10 :1,exipoi:.^ (onrimnii more \igoronslv and thus the 
huge lialaiices v.ore accuimilaled. Due to this incredible 
siuailiee, ]io\\.\er. India attained a favoipable bade 
b.ihuice of f.i'iiv big size. Her accumulated sterling 
b.ilam , ' il ,-hoiil'l be noli d. vi'aehed a record figure 
o; I’s l,7;f3 cio!..i in .April, 1916. By March, 1917, they 
eaiue rl.iwii to l\s 1,012 cioie.s showing a reduction of 
Its 121 ciuie,'' 111 a tear. By .bily, 1{117, they further 
de.'lined to its I..'!!? eroies mainly on .nccount of large 
mil ants of fooii-giain.s and consnim'r's goods. Sneh sharp 
exlnui: lion of our external wealth for current demands 
only consliluled n daugi'r to long-term posl-war pro- 
,iecls licit calhal for iiivi'sinieut on capital account. 
.Accoul.nclv. the iniiioil policy was so amended in 1947 
as to con er\e lhc.,c re.snurci'.s for the future. But des¬ 
pite this amendmenl the volume of imports has been 
oveiflowing the export.s, the result being an unfavour¬ 
able bal.uicc for the co^lntry^ More significant is the 
lo.wer'pt'i'c^'ntage of import of capital goods in propor¬ 
tion to total imports. Obviously, in the total imports 


the share of food-grain.s has bi-en overwhelmingly 
large. , 

The following table indicates the position of the 
export trade with reference to articles which arc 
mainly exjioricd by India. 

Table I 


Value of Exports {in lakhs of rupees) 


Convmonitns 

1938-39 

1945-46 

Jute nianufacliires 

2 «.2« 

57.12 

Tea 

23.42 

3.‘)..52 

(lotion piecegoods 

3.24 

29.52 

Twi.st and varn 

1.87 

1.4S 

Cold and C’oke 

1.36 

25 

t’ofTee 

75 

26 

Mang.anese Ore 

1.07 

65 

'J'ohacco manufactures 

74 

48 

It libber 

72 

37 

Sandalwood oil 

10 

16 


Table II 


Other Exports ( in lakh.s of rupees) 


Commodities 

1938-39 

1945-46 

Exports from Madras 

12.85 

16.76 

Exports from Bombay 

5.72 

11.66 

Exports from West Bengal 

2.72 

3.81 

Total 

21.29 

31.23 

Miscellaneous exports 

47.15 

34.18 
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Since the partition, however, the outstanding 
features of our foreign trade have been (a) an increase 
^ in the total value of trade accompanied by a fall in its 
**Volmne ; (6) movement of terms of trade against us ; 
(c) a widtening of the gap between our exports to and 
imports from the hard-currency areas ; and the emer¬ 
gence of Pakistan as a foreign territory for purposes 
of trade ^and ot^ier economic matters. A detailed picture 
of our sea-borne trade during the nine months ended 
December 1948, as compared with the corresponding 
period of 1947, is given in the* following table : 


Table III 

(Value in lakhs of rupees) 
i!.\l)orls including Imports Total-Trade 
Kc-e.\poi1s 



1947 

1948 

1947 

1948 

1947 

1948 

.4)iril 

2575 

3856 

3249 

2973 

5824 

6829 

May 

3607 

3153 

3719 

4332 

T3‘26 

7185 

June 

3520 

3680 

3505 

3575 

7025 

7255 

July 

2852 

3880 

3933 

4056 

6785 

7936 

August 

3127 

3383 

3‘2.{)6 

4390 

6423 

7773 

t!(g|)teinber 

3410 

3516 

3261 

3925 

6671 

7471 

October 

3486 

3251 

2956 

3513 

6412 

6764 

November 

326!) 

3700 

2958 

4222 

6227 

7928 

December 

3609 

3520 

3004 

4595 

0613 

8115 

Total (Ajiril 
to December) 

294,56 

319,45 

298,80 

355.83 

593,36 

675,28 


‘ India cannot pretend to be left alone in the post¬ 
war world. In the modern world international relation¬ 
ship in the economic sphere has grown up so closi.iy 
that it is futile and foolish for a country to afford to 
remain isolati'il. India has suffered enormously in the 
war and,it is no easy job for her to reconstruct her 
foreign trade and elevate her position to the former 
level. A careful study would reveal, however, that the 
trepd and content of India’s foreign trade has been 
grossly affpcied by some of the major factors in recint 
years as follows : 

(a) Partial paralysation of foreign trade, parti¬ 
cularly exports during the war ; 

(b) Diversion of productive resources to the 
essential groups of the industrial system of the 
countrv ; 

(c) Export and import restrictions, together with 
control of trade, with hard-eurreiicy areas in 
recent times ; 

id) Phenomenal rise of prices and costs of produc¬ 
tion in agriculture and in industry ; 

ve) Difficulties in securing capital equipment for 
our industries from abroad and the deteriora¬ 
tion of relationship between demand and 
supply in the consumption markets of the 
country ; and 

(/) Lack of response in rural production-schedules 
due to distortion of primary prices by the 
procurement and rationing systems of the 
Central and Provincial Governments. 


These are some of the dclcrminiug factors of the 
com])osition and trend of Indm’s>foieimi trade in the 
post-war years. The following tahlt! shows I lie pre-war 
and post-war position of India's (rade m relation to 
some of the leading foreign couiitiics and clearly 
demonstrates (he need for its drastic n-oneuiuUou in 
the immediate future. 


Table IV 

(Share of countries m the foieign trade of India) 
Percentage of total Itude. 


1913-14 193o-3t> Quarter ending 

301 li .lime,194,S 


ColillliK <3 

IjtlpOI 

F\jn>rls 

IinjidlK 

1 \jroi 

JtiiiHirU 

FlkfXit 1*4 

ir. K. 

01.1 

23 4 

Its s 

3! 5 

29.1.5 

24.07 

.•\ustialia, 

.5 

1.6 

1 (1 

1.7 

.5 !9 

;; 47 

l'.S..'\. 

2 6 

8 7 

6 7 

it) 1 

26 21 

18.13 

Japan 

2.6 

9 1 

]().:! 

13.1 



Oermanv 

6.9 

10.6 

9.2 

.5.,8 




India’s Finauce Miiii.-ifer in his budget speeeh niadi' 
an e.Nliau.stiv 0 hul, iinliapipy renew of India’s h.ilanci' of 
])a.' iiK'iits. 

“'J'lie aim of (loi eMimeiit iiiiporl polici'," wo 
were told, “is so to lernlato tr.idi' tint while it is 
kept, at the highest po.s.'-ilile lei el eon.-'islent with thi' 
iiei'ds and requirements oi the nnintiy, India should 
not have an overall ilelicit, in Iwi halanei' of pay¬ 
ments on her cuiK'iit account (hiring anv particular 
period ot turn' moie (lian lli ' aiimuiit by winch it 
lias be('ii agreed with the U. K (loi einmeut, India’s 
sterling haJanecs should be di.twii upon 

Unfoilimately in piaeliee llu,- souuil intlicy of the 
(Jo\ eiuiilelit lias not. been lollowed wdli ihe di sired 
I'estiaint The following talile leeuids vtiMling t.r.uis,ac¬ 
tions of tin; Ite.-.f-ne bant: of India, (Welinling Govi'in- 
mrait Iraiisai lions, for the caleiidai yaai, I'JtS : 


T'.iile V 


Ilalj-gcar 

Purehai^cs 


A'( i pur- 




cha.yi (-p) 




Sales (-) 

January-Junc 

84.73 

11.20 

70.no 

July-Deeembcr 

19.83 

65 97 

-16.11 


So the deficit in non-govcrnmeiilal tian.-aciions in 
the latter half of last year was app''()>wiiiialely bs. 40 
crorcs, and the siiendahlc sterling dm mg llie same 
period wais only about bs. r)3 crons. This moans that 
virtually the entire anionut of speiulabh' sterling for 
the period has been taken up by non-gov einmcnlal 
transactions, mclmlmg both goods and siawict' trausai- 
irons. Government traiisaclions, we must reiiieuiber, 
inelude financing of food imports aial would li ivc 
necessarily re.sulled* in a largo net deficit. Obviously, 
■contrary to the ih'clurcd policy of the Governmi’iit we 
have in recent months been having an ovirall deficit 
in current account. 
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Indeed the most disappointing feature of our 
foreign trade in the post-war period has been the sharp 
decline of our sterling assets for purposes other than 
capital development of the country. The following 
table speaks for itself: 


Table VI 


Slst March, 1946 
.. 1947 

August 1947 
March 1^ 
June 1948 
July 1948 
August 1948 
iSepLembcr 1948 


Es. 1724 crores 
1663 „ 

1623 „ 

1524 „ 

1541 

1396 „ 

1249 „ 

1104 „ 


Thus we find that out of a total of Rs. 1724 crores 
of sterling bu lances, Rs. 620 crori's or nearly 36 per cent 
has already been spent . Including nearly Rs. 100 crores 
of net sterling balances purchased by the Bank in 
1947-48, as a icsult of favourable balance of trade on 
private account, we have in fact to account for the 
disappearance of nearly Rs. 720 crores. This sum may 
be roughly accounted for as follows : 


Table VII 

Net sales of sterling in 1946-47 due to 
increased imports of foodstuffs and 
stores on Govt, account Rs. 87 

Repatriation of sterling loans in 1946-47 „ 2 

Approx, transfer to Pakistan „ 135 

Disposal of sterling in terms of Sterling 
Balances Agreement, 1948 „ 357 

Repatriation of sterling loans in 1947-48 „ 7 

Adverse balance of payments in 1947-48 „ 122 
Other items „ 10 


Total Rs. 720 crores 


The sterling balances, we have already noted, are 
our only resources of external assets and must be con¬ 
served and carefully utilized for capital development 
of the country. But as we all know (and the above 
table also demonstrates), the single item of food alone 
accounts for a colossal expenditure every year. Imports 
of foodstuffs which amounted to an average of Rs. 15 
to Rs. 16 crores a year in pre-war India jumped to 
Rs. 77.43 crores in 1946, and the Indian Parliament 
interpellations have revealed that at present our annual 
import of foodstuffs amount to the tune of Rs. 130 
crores. We need hardly point out that no amount of 
planning of the foreign trade would be of any avail 
unless we can reduce our foreign imports of food to the 
minimum and reduce this ominous deficiency in food 
supply by increased home production. The disequili¬ 
brium in our foreign trade position and losses of 
sterling to meet the gaps in our balance of payments 
ewinot-be checked to any remarkable extent until we 


return to the pre-war standard, nay, to a much higher 
standard of production. * 

The figures of India’s sea-borne trade os supplied, 
by the Comanerce Minister of India Mr. K. p. Neogy 
reveal that, barring a alight change in some cases, our 
balance of trade with the principal Commonwealth 
countries. Hard currency countrips and Medium and 
Small currency countries has been adve*e. Th% position 
can be judged from the following tabic which, however, 
is not a complete picture. 

Table VIII 


(Value in Rs. lakhs) 


Countries 

Exports and Ife-exports Imports during 


during nine months 

nine months 


ended 31st Dec. 

ended 31sl Dec. 


1947 1948 

1947 

1948 

Commonwealth 

Counlrics — 



U. K. 

70,30 70,96 

88,45 

102.15 

Australia 

16.05 15,52 

6,95 

16.81 

Pakistan 

-- 38,00 

— 

11,JO 

Hard currency 

countries — 



U.S.A. 

55,84 54,19 

89,57 

76,93 

Argentina 

6,16 11,25 

43 

2,71 

Canada 

8,70 6,21 

6,86 

5,23 

Medium currency countries — 



Switzerland 

96 78 

7,68 

4,97 

Sweden 

1,58 1,60 

2,27 

3,17 

Spain 

5,05 91 

36 

34 

Japan 

5 4,10 

5 

99 

The following table shows more 

clearly 

currency- 

wise distribution of India’s sea-borne 

trade : 



Table IX 




(Value in Rs. lakhs) 



Currency areas 

Imports 

Exports 


Apl.-Ocl. Apl.-Oct. .4pl.-Oct. 

Apl.-Oct. 


1947 1948 

1947 

1948 

Dollar areas 

80,98 07,12 

56,62 

57,59 

Hard currency 




areas 

4,87 5,84 

7,58 

9,98 

Medium currency 



areas 

6,38 3,61 

62 

68 

Soft currency 




areas 

147,28 199,09 

154,18 

169,89 


At this stage we would like to lay great emphasis 
on the urgency of maintaining a high level of export 
trade with Pakistan. The evils of partition and conse¬ 
quent rupture in trade have hard hit both the Domi¬ 
nions and it is in their own interests that more and 
more unrestricted commodity exchange is adhered to 
by them, and in this context, the imperativeness of a 
customs union cannot be over-estimated. Although no 
official statistics are as yet available to indicate the true 
pattern of Indo-Pakistan trade, the following tables 
compiled out of the Indo-Pakistan Agreement relating 
to the mutual supply of essential commodities which 
was signed in Karachi on May 26,1948, are significant; 
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Table X 

India’s supply to Pakistan, 

Commodity Unit Fakiitan'a annual Quantity agrood to 


requiroiuentt by India 





Volume 

Value 
(Rt. crores] 

Cloth and yarn 

’000 bales 

400 

400 

25.0 

Jute iinanufactu|‘cs 
Steel, pij-iron 

’tlOO tons 

50 

50 

8.4 

and scrap 

’000 tons 

314 

80 

4.0 

Coal 

’000 tons ^ 

3,400 

2,196 

7.7 

Tea 

• • • •• 

3.0 

Railway stores 



.... 

0.4 

Tyres and Tubes 

’’666 No. 

1,366 

1,306 

0.7 

Paper and Board 
Paint, enamejs and 

’000 tons 

21 

8 


varni.shcs 

Woollen and 

• 

2,500 

2,500 

•• 

wersteed goods 

’000 lbs. 

1,100 

1.000 


Vegetable oils 

’000 tons 

86 

25 


Tobacco 

’000 lbs. 

700 

700 


fcfoap toilet 

’000 tons 

Table XI 

2 . 

2 



Pakislau’s supply to India 


ComiituUity 

Unit 

liiillii’g annu.ii 

retiuiicmcnu 

Quantity agrcuU to 
by Pakistan 

(Ra. croren) 
Volume Value 

Raw jute 

’000 bales 

5,500 

5,500 

100.0 

Raw cotton 

’000 bales 

900 

650 

29.2 

Food-grains 

’000 tons 

300 

175 

_ 

Raw hides and skins ’000 pcs. 

4,000 

2,700 


Rock salt 

’000 mds. 

2,000 

2,000 

* — 

Potassium nitrate 

’000 tons 

5 

5 

— 


The Government of India’s desire fo come to 
mutual understanding and agreement has been mani¬ 
festly clear in the series of conferences initiated by 
them. Unfortunately, however, Pakistan’s ways and 
maimers have been far from fair and satisfactory in this 
regard too. Nevertheless, this seemingly endless chain 
of bickerings must come to an end for the mutual 
benefit of the two Doniinion.s. India’s balance of pay¬ 
ments position with Pakistan has so far been over¬ 
whelmingly in favour of the latter and on the 
11th February, 1949, Pakistan’s balance with the Reserve 
Bank of India amounted to Rs. 21.39 crores after pay¬ 
ment to her of Rs. 5.17 crores in free sterling. Under 
the existing arrangements each Dominion is under 
obligation to accept the other currency only up to the 
limit of Rs. 15 crores. And quite obviously India can 


no longer afford to finance imports from Pakistan with 
sterling when the supply position of capital goods in the 
United Kingdom is gradually easening. We cannot 
also cut down our imports of raw cotton and raw jute 
from Pakistan without serious prejudice to our economy. 
All these points call for careful consideration in initiat¬ 
ing and increasing our trade with Pakistan. 

As we have stressed, increased production of food 
to bring down the imports of foodstuffs to the iindnimum 

i.) the number one measure to be taken up in right 
earnest. Recently, bi-lateral trade agreements have been 
completed with countries like Pakistan, Yugoslavia, 
Switzerland, Belgium, Poland, Finland, Austria, Hun¬ 
gary, Czechoslovakia, U.S.S.H., Afghanistan, Iraq, 
Iran, Eg.v]i(, etc., and with Franco, Italy, Sweden, Siam, 
Ceylon, Tibet and Burma ni'goliations are being con- 
diiclc'd. But a close .scrutiny of our trade with the 
former group of countries would reveal that in almost 
all cases the values of imports listed arc in exce.ss of 
expoils. which means we have contracted with them 
for deficit only, Surely this w'ould not help in balancing 
the two sidc.s of our trade account. With the world 
prices declining steadily our *goods would encounter 
increasing competition abroad. For instance, our tea is 
already in le.ss demand in the American market. It is 
not likely that things niay turn much worse for India 
in the near future, Obidously an austere policy in 
respect of our import trade is urgently called for. 

Ncvcrthele.ss, we must say shrinkage of imports is 
not the solution, rather increased imports are to be mot 
by increased exports. There is no other short-cut means 
to soh'e our foreign trade problems. But we cannot 
find wider market.s for our goods unle.ss they are 
cheaper. With that end in view the proposed creation 
of free-i)ort zones in Calcutta, Madras and Bombay as 
they exist in U.S.A. should be given effect to without 
delay. The zonal officers who must necessarily be con- 
\er.«ant with internal and external trends of trade and 
would be in close touch with the Indian trade commis¬ 
sioners abroad should be in a position to give useful 
guidance to the trades and industries of their respective 
zones. 
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ATOMIC ENERGY IN PEACE 


By N. P. BHOUMICK, 

Department oj Power Engineering and Electrical Technology, Indian Institute of Science, Bangalore 


Today atomic energy, the most widely discussed topic 
the world over, is almost invariably linked up with its 
application as a destructive force and its potentialities 
as a weapon of annihilation in a future global conflict. 
Its application to human welfare and comfort vast as 
they are, are not .so .much in prominence as the forinei'. 
Some of the possible peace-time applications of this 
vast reservoir of energy kept stored so carefully and 
cautiou.sly by nature are discussed in brief here. 

The first indication of thi.s unbelievably large 
amount of energy stoied up in atoms was given in the 
classical experiments of Euthirford in the early years of 
this century. Ever .since during the last half of this cen. 
tury there has been a continuous attempt in releasing 
that energy and harne.ssing it in a regulated fashion. 
Even today the latter aim cannot be said to have been 
completely achieved. There are, however, hopeful 
indications that with improvements in technique it may 
be practicable. 

It was Einstein who suggested in 1905 that mass 
and energy are but two aspects of matter and are 
inter-convertible—a prediction based on mathematical 
arguments and amply verilLed by extensive experiments 
with all forms of energy. This famous postulate of 
Einstein propounds that unit mass of any matter if 
completely converh-d into energy will give C- units of 
energy where C stands for the velocity of light and is 
equal to 3 X ems per second. Thus because of the 
high value of the converrion factor, even a small mass 
of matter if converted into energy will produce an 
enormous amount of power. An example may make it 
clear. With the present process which converts only a 
very minute fraidion of the total mas.s of uranium into 
energy in nuclear reaction, one pound of uranium gives 
an energy equivalent to 1600 tons of coal. In principle 
therefore it can he expected that with a regular supply 
of just a few pounds of uranium it should bo possible 
to shut down all the existing power stations and still 
continue to supply power. This is indeed true, but 
since the amount of materials whose atoms can be 
broken with the desired results needed for power 
generation is very much limited and the technical 
difficulties associated with the sy.stcin are too many, 
there are piuctical limitations to its use. 

The iirinciple of generating electrical power from 
nuclear tmergy remains the same as that from coal 
since there is no method which converts nuclear energy 
directly into electrical energy.* There is one point of 
ftindaniental importance which may bo noted here. An 
atoal, when split up in the nuclear furnace, apart from 


heat gives rise to an enormous amount of radioactive 
radiations. These radiations have got extremely harm¬ 
ful effects on human tissues * if absorbed in excess. 
Hence it is of paramount importance to provide a 
thick shielding around the thermal part of the nuclear 
power plant to stop radiations from being transmitted 
and thus to provide jirotection. That moans a gigantic 
structure of reinforced concrete embedded with lead 
sheets. Hence the prospect of using nuclear energy in 
places where weight and size is of considerable 
importance does not seem to be so bright. 

I’hcre is another point which nmy also be men¬ 
tioned. Since the heat given off in the nuclear furnace 
i? of a very high order, adequate cooling must be pro¬ 
vided to avoid the danger of explosion. Bu,. the obvious 
advantages of this new and highly concentrated fuel 
cannot be over-emi)hasizcd. Place.s without any natural 
source of power and/or far away from coal reserves can 
indeed be very well served with porver by this new 
method. For automobiles and small aircraft nuclear 
pow'er plants may not be a practical proposition but 
for a 200 ton or bigger air-liner, for large ocean-going 
vessels and submarines these power plants are parti¬ 
cularly well-suited not only .because it can supiily bulk 
power but also because it need not be refuelled so 
frequently. 

Many disadvantages especially those ari.sing from 
the danger of explo.rion and the ncce.ssity for shielding 
leferred to above can be overcome if atomic storage 
batteries are used instead of placing fissile elements 
them.selves for power supply. The building of atomic 
storage batterie.s is simple. Any element put in the 
nuclear furnace is transformed into an artificial source 
of radioactive radiations. The heat arising out of these 
radioactive radiations can be readily used to generate 
power. But these storage batteries suffer from a serious 
di.sadvantage. They always work at maximum power 
level and once started cannot be stopped ea.sily. This 
limits their use in fi*;lds where a constant source of 
high power is not needed. 

Do economic considerations permit a wide use of this 
new source ? ': 


• Tot tecliniral <1ctaiN of ihc proposed nuclear power plant, the 
foUowiiif! pQprri niuy be referred to : 

1. M. S. Thackrr ond N, P. Bhoumick : *Towor Development with 

Nuclear Eneigy/* and Cuiiur^i April and May, 1949, Noi. 10 

and 11, Vol. 14. 

2. H. D. Smyth : Atomic Energy for Military Purposes, Princeton 
Ijniverelty Presi* 1945* 
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Instead oi going much into details it can be viewed 
as follows; 

Of the two varieties of uranium that we get 
Troini the earth’s crust, that one which forms only 
l/140th p*art of the total mass can be used in the 
nuclear furnace directly for power generation. But a 
A cry interesting phenomenon occurs when both varieties 
arc put together inside the nuclear furnace. The appa¬ 
rently useless variety of uranium gets converted into 
I be useful variety amounting roughly to one pound ])er 
pound of the useful variety buAt. Apart from this when 
an atom of uranium of the useful variety splits up, 
except for a iminute fraction of it which is converted 
into energy, the rc.st of the mass becomes radioactive. 
In other wortls, on splitting u]), the atom becomes an 
additional source of heat. Those two factors le.ad to 
the virtual increase of energy content pci- gram of the 
useful v-ariety of uranium burnt. I’o general/) 1000 kilo- 
Avatts a nuclear power jilant will require one gram of 
uranium per day. 

Thus one gram generates 1000 X 24 X0"3 X T 
= 720OY units of electrical energy assuming the 
thermal efficiency to bo 30 per cent and the factor by 
which overall energy output is increased =.Y. 

The pre-war cost of uranium metal was £2000 per 
ton. Of this, a.s mcnlione*! .above, only l/140th part is 
the useful variety. For technical reiisoius, the metal 
cannot be introduced bare in the nuclear furnace. It 
must be sheathed. Practical experience has revealed 
that the uranium rods have got to be withdrawn very 
oftin before the useful A'unety is exhausted. Otherwise 
the plant will slop functioning. Due to the traditions 
manual operation is imjios.sihle Hence all the successive 
steps o? withdrawal of the rods from the furnace and 
the separation of the useful variety of uranium from 
the partially u.sed up molal later on have to be cu-ried 
out by remote controlled mechanism. 

All this means an iiiere.aso in the initial cost of the, 
useful variety of uranium, i.et Z be the factor by wliicli 
the cost of the u.sefiil variety of uranium is enhanced. 

140x240x2000 

Then the cost of the piimary fuel —-X Z 

10 « 

= 67 Z pence per grain. 

Fuel cost is therefore G7Z/7200Y n .0094Z/Y pence 
per unit of olectrieal energy. 

If Z/Y z=. 30, the cost of nuclear fuel come.s within, 
the range of eoal. The latest information reveals that 
nuclear power cost may exceed hydro-electricity cost 
but certainty it will be less than thermal power cost. 

For quite a long time scientists have been thinking 
of inter-planetary exploration with space ships on the 
rocket principle. With the release of atomic energy, the 
dream now seems to' have landed into the domain of 
reality. According to the basic principle, a rocket must 
attain a speed of nearly 11 kilometers per second to 
fly out*of the earth’s gravitational field. It is a commo'a 
experience that when a bullet is shot out from a gun, 
the gun recoils. But the velocity with which the gun 


recoils is much less than that of the bullet as the 
velocity is inversely proportional to the mass. Conse¬ 
quently the velocity acquired by a rocket flying through 
empty space will be much less than the velocity of 
ejected gases. Even if the weight of the ejected gases 
is equal to the weight of the rocket the maximum 
speed that will be attained by the rocket wdl only be 
a few kilometers per second. Hence to have a speed of 
about 11 kilometers per second, the total mass of 
ejected gases must be at least 10 times the weight of 
the rocket. Thus if chemical energy is used the rocket 
has to be designed for a full loud of fuel of more than 
ten times the A^-eiglit of the ship at the start and this 
presents exlremc construetioiTal difficulties. But with 
the advent of nuclear energy this intricate design 
problem has been eased immensely.* 

There is another allernative which can make the 
design slill simpler. Instead of turning the kinetic 
energy of high speed particles originating in nuclear 
reactions into heat and then converting this heat again 
into kinetic energy of gas flow, tho mechanical recoil 
produced iby the reading nuclei can be direclly used 
for propelling the rocket at the desired speed. A thin 
layer of a radioactive substance radiating alpha- 
paitides may be .spread on a suiiporting metal plate 
carefully designed to radiate alpha-particles of such a 
number tliat llie total effective force due to recoil as 
imiiartc-d to the rocket will bi' .sufficient to keep it 
flying with steadily increasing .speed. De.signs based on 
this priuci]de arc in fact rccen-ing very careful consi¬ 
deration. 

Another indirect but very important r.p]ilication of 
the luicloar furnace sceni.s to be in producing radio- 
ai'livc i.sotopos, who.-e ii.so today, as radioactive tracers, 
to biologists .and inodical-nu-n, is e.xireiuely important- 
and fascinating. Just as X-ray ha.s oiiened a completely 
new diapter m mc-dn-al science .so also the application 
of radioactive tracers as a powerful tool in the study 
of many complicated problems related with the human 
sy,st('m seems to bo latent with immense po 3 .sibilities. 
Previoiusly these i-adioactiA-e isotojjes were produced 
in A'cry .small quantities by cyclotrons. Naturally it 
Ava.s very cosily and its .application was very limited. 
But with the development of the nuclear furuaco and 
consequently easier and cheaper method of producing 
the radioactive isotopes in large quaulities, its appli¬ 
cations in Aaried fields have gamed an impetus result¬ 
ing in its much wider u,so. To illustrate its importance 
we shall quote a fcAV examples. 

It is knoifn that one of the chief constituents of 
blood is iron and of tho bone is calcium. But if 
different coni’iiounds of iron are fed to the patient 

* The followins paperi may be rcfcired to for technical detaila of 
the prcUinin.iry erhenica for rockeU : 

1. Shepherd^ I-, R. : **Thc Piolilcm of luten^Unetary Propulsion,” 
Bull of the British Ir^terplaneUiry 5oti>fy, 1, 9 Nov., 1946. 

2. Cleaver. A» V.: “InterpUnetary Flight”, Journal of tho Srituk 

Interplanetary Society, VI, June, 1947. * 
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tlic monastery of Wat Si Jurn'', rolalin? the Jatakii 
fitoncH, liavc become coiistjichous hi the domain of tlie 
rar-Eastern Art. Except tins among otliers tlio beautiful 
paintings in the Jimirat temple of Vishnulok (North 
Siam) depict the iife-.story of Lord Buddha in a 
wonderful and .sublle propensity." Really, the Buddhist 
Art of Tluuland .sliow.s and clarifie.s what a snjireme 
po.sition Buddhism occujue.s in the country and how 
it pulsates with rliyt.lim in oven the day-to-day life of 
the Siamese. 



A close VK'w ol W .it I’lm iB.mgkok) 


^Phe ]ire,seiil )\als or MoiiasIcries ol B.iiigkok and 
other jiails of Siam also show a great aili.slic biilhance, 
whicli can be easily di.sceinible on the gii'cil ‘‘cai'liet- 
colouied” rools and elomiab'd, lingi r-lite frei'Ze- 
corner.s' Wat I'liia Keo. W.at t'utlial, Wai \iim Wat, 
I’ho and Wat iteiichamabopit stand as eMalasting 
niomimeiils of be.iuly m the lieait of Bangkok 1 ha\e 
reasons to belieie that J’lof Be Mav h.is not shown 
aiiiicli consideialioii bi igiionna the W.its oi Bangkok 
in his book on thi' Hiiddhist .\it of Siam. 

I). ( uiih <lu<' .itu»n th.ii tlir^ u 

.It tin itiB.iiKt oi kiti, ^iiiv.ivain>«.i M liiailli.irnuti ibiilliit iju, 

vrlumo i< iMJi) pin i J ii. ('ma I l*»7 MR!! AU Tin 

(..r\loiUHr itilliBiHi upon ill' I tiui ,i\ .It (I limit (i lij llu .nillini mim iiid 

to Im* o\ iT-iMiii'luiMHt (1. /l>ni , p. 177. 

(>. ^ ul< 1 *. C. IKk (fUi'la *■ \ \ mn in llu IntcihM of Si4ip' “ 

Cithuflii Killin', F t I'l iIlIi ). 

7. Il I*' nolriMiilIiv lli.il lli< r< of iimkIohi Siai>i 

•how inutli Rtnitlnnlv with the MctMiii^ktilbiu hoiifcs in tli«‘ ]*jdaD? 

hiithla^ndft oi Sumttira* i>ct, Fty Cooper Cole : Tht of 


2. TJib Hindu Mythology : The Ilindu iiiytliology 
has played a very conspicuous part in the art develop¬ 
ment of Siam’. It has poured forth numerous ideas ia^ 
the minds of the Thais which have been inspiring their 
tendency of artistic creations. The figures of Yaksas,' 
Kinnaris and other seini-celestial beings form common 
art-niotif.s in the country lieing h^'ie and tliero asso¬ 
ciated with the Buddhist Monasteries tand Qiaityas. 
The Yaksas and the Kmnaris have got their best 
e,\pres.sioiis on llie ba.se and spires (Prang) of Wat Arun, 
whieh stands opposite Bangkok ju.st on tlie bank of the 
Meiiani ('hao Phya liver. TJie spires are .shown to be 
borne by the sliugulitig Yak.-ias, wlio it, seems cannot 
bear the immense veiuliL aii\ longer on then .slioulders. 
I'lvery wiiukle on tlii'ir faces'shows Ibe perfection of 
aili.slie e.\pics.^ioii No doubt Wat .Vuiii stands as an 
w it in '..-, oi n'hai a-similation of Hindu mllliolog\ done 
111 a \\.i\' oi supei’b oiiginality and \i\.iel1\. f he 
J\iniiaiis’’ with tlieu half-peacock bodle.^ stand on the 
nppei portions ol the Wat 'I’lieii laces aie so beauli- 
fnlb’ ('lined that tlie\ besjieak the talent oi the liberal 
ail, ol I lie Tliai^ Being Bllddlii-I, lliemsel\es liny aie 
ailislii.ilh so kei'li about the clririliing contonis oi the 
eelestlal llglires i\liu aie bc'.t kliolMl in the lluidu 
mythology. 

The tignie,- ot India and othei Hindu god- also 
oeein III the mche.s of the s])iu'., of Wat Aiiin India 
silling on the back of huge AikivoIo (mvlbical eh'- 
.j'lianl) looks leally goigeoiis and lias been gneii tlic 
exinession ol a Iriie mitliical omiiipoleiice. 

^'iie .Sialiie.se believe in Mahadeia. Naiav.ilia, 
bakslimi and (ianesha. d'he lu’.sl two deilies lbe\ e.ill as 
‘Mabalhep’ and ‘Pina Naiain’ 'I’lie.-e gods are coiili- 
nuoiisly shown in Itie “JJaiiee-diamas” (Ijaklidn-llam) 
of (lie country. When I had been m Vishnulok, 1 
allended siieli a dance-draiiia. wheie India, Lak-liiui, 
Aiiaiita .N'.iga. (celestial serpent) and many oilier divine 
asstieiales of the fust two deities (Naiayana and 
Mahadeva) were .sliown. Mahadeva was shown on the 
peak of mount Kaila.sa,‘" the Hindu olynipus. with his 
“Jjamaist,” adhei’ents, the “Bhiilas'’ ami the “I’lsachas ” 
Naiayi’iia was sliown in one scene as Iving asleep on a 
blue ocean sheltered under the iniimmse hoods of a 
huge h\dia-lieaded sei])ent liaving Lakshmi sitting liy 
his .side eliantiiig a duiiir lullaiiy Tlie dances of Indra 
;md Ins ellicieal eomjiatriots in the heavenly garden of 
Naiidaiiakaiiaiia also showed the refiections of Hindu 
i.ivtliologv 

The Gariida (Eagle-Cod) and Naga (serpcnt)“ 
are also adored by the Tliai.s. The former has occujncd 
such an exalted position in yiam that it hasrbecome the 

R ‘MnmoHO, "Yak.** 

*•. Ibf SianivHf jilrai of Kiiinari ir host dlinwii in lliC iloTy 
Maiioni \MuniiAaita mind-raptiviting) whuh occurs in a native coUec*^ 
iioij <»f lifi\ IdukaK. popularly known at) Panjas Chaiaka (Bengali— 
Hamha^ Jotak^. 

JO. *J’he TfaulH pronoun<'« it as Kailat. 

11. Thai pronuQciatJoD U DIakh, It it generally fMociatwl 
ViUl MM, I 
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royal insipnia. The Eaplo-Ood willi his hiakcd tio.'O, 
widc-siiroad wiiips and blandished claws can be seen <>u 
f\’eiy (idicial docuiiieiil. of Slam. The buildins of l.lie 
* (jelieral J’ost Olhee of Baiiulcok has sueli a hnne s|ieci- 
nien on’its lop The vvorsliip of Ciaiuda, llie \eliicle ol 
Vishnn, was jiossibly inil'ibed by tlie ’^I’liai^ fiom 1he 
Khniei's, who Were Ihe eailier sellleis o( SiamThe 
lall.er were K\’ea( dinotei's of Vislmu whose images ol 
Khmer iieiiod lia\(' been abuiulanllv louinl in the 
connliy Bip “('hainrbhuja,” (iom-aimed), slandmn 
“V'lslinn mmlis" / r.. Ihe iiiia'es ol Vishnn can lie seen 
in Ihe gallery of the Banskok ninseiuii.” 

’J'lie !N’aii.'is III M'liK'iils an adored by Ihe 'J'hai-- a'' 
;*, can bi di.-ceineil in llirsr nsi' m the balnsliades ol 
Biulijlii-il l.loIiMsIei les apd olliei sacied edllna s The 
Kleal chaiiel af Nakhon I’allion has sin li stianpe 
b.'diistiaile-, Tlie noishiji of snakes has been coniini; 
down as a iio'piilai piacine in India lioiii time 

itninenioi lal " Some sfliolar- iiieludim; l)i T C- 
(ilipla’' lliink Ilia' iiie Naira-, aie onirinalK as'ocialed 
with the ,\l|s1l|i~ who, we li.ne lea'Oti In lielieie, oliei 
(Mine to Indi.i liom Ihe ,Sonth-EasI Asia'" 

(iane-h.i ua^ dr\ol loiia lb’ leaaided In kiln; 
liania I'l ( l!l](l-ll.')) the mandson ol I'hmaloiiakoi n 
Still a big iniaire ol Bighneshw.oa ((ianish.il i Msts in 
the fioni of ihe Si'p.ikoin The.ilie ol B.ingkol. and il' 
slam]i 1 - giNiii on ihe lioni p.iiie nl (\ii\ ihi.iliic.d 
progra ninie 

Sonif old Mah.ii .im-l -e.ds found in M'l-i .Sia'n 
find iio\ )iie-ii\(d in the Sing.ipoi" llaille- Mii-eiini 
leoliabh ^how llie --ui ce-'. nf I hi Saileiulia.' of ''iri'.iii ' 
in Ihe diiei-lioii ol oiopag.iling M,e-I indnn 'I'.ilil I ik isni 
111 the I’.ii I’, isi 'I'his eclerlii- cull silliK' insplled In 
some (■.\lenl Ihe laler .n I ol tin Thais 

.T 77ie ('! vihzdt'iiiii Ilf Chnid The inlhieine ol 
Chinesi no ills and legends in Ihe Th.ii Ail l~ also \eic 
notable In Ihe model n A\'ats of B.iiigkok, ihe images 
of (’hiiiese Lokapalas ha\e been kepi along wilh 1 hi' 
Indian A’aksas Tlii'se Moiigoli.an fignii's wdli thin 
Ix'aids and flowing die.ssi's look really sliange to lln’ 
non-Chinese onlookeis and inid-ie t.hem aw,me of the 
position of .Siam .so ii-rv near In C’hiiia Such laikop.'da-. 
can be seen in AAhit I’hra Keo, AAhil Anin. AA'al I’ho and 
many othei nionasteiH'.s of Si.mn 

11! 1 <*T ■wotHhi|> in fh.iiii]in, / (., \mi.uti iii 

Cinii.i, H(«, H. L Mtiinnnlai • Churnp't, |». l‘)f» uikI vP 'I h< 

(''p.iiiiiLi'i art <it'lisUinIK sunt viilh rpiiiuHa«i nf riMnip.i Ik ui," "imU 
bIwuh a {dilliUrl rrpi«>iiui lit>ii of th.il of a binl." 

1 i. (riiitlo-hottk It) :hr' \ ajiia-Ml iTia Ijibr.ii\ anti Natitm.il 
B<iri|;kok. ]*>4)1. 

J4. : Tm and Serprnt If orfhip. f-rn ViJopaodia of 

Hehffon and Lthn%. T. C. I>aM fpiijna Nara^un J'mr Cadmopurann 
Prcfai t. 

1'*. Prnchin Panola Sakityer Katha. 

K» T’hfi rcfoartluH of Perry {The Cluldnn of tin Sun) 

Koarif (AJan, Ptjs/ and /*rr\rnf} lunv i>rt>vt* tho oriKinal h.ihitalmri 
ol iht* Au»ln)iu‘‘*iiinM in Pulynrsia, whoro Iriuc^ of .1 prt -liisroric 
(ivitiMtion still oxmlM. For tho Aii‘»tric8, 8pc Lovi : Thi P/r- 
Pramdtans and the Pre-Aryans m Ancient India (lr.uj‘tlati*tl by Hr I*> 
C. Baffchi) ; and llu C.ambridga History of Ind{^t H. L. Mi’bia : 

Pre-Buddhistic India. 


I’erhajis Dragon wa.s the foiemost, among the semi- 
cele.slial beings of ('hina which formed the rift-miot if.t 
111 Si.iin Diagon w.is ml induced in Si, tin posmblv during 
III! hisl w,i\i ol 'riiai ini.i.siou oi the counliy Tho 
faniiful being with all its sii-.ingeiieNS appear.' most 
elalioriieiv m the .ol .Old a I clui (etui i oi Thailand, 
balei howiaei, piobabK it was a bit oitsleil bv the Naga 
de'igii' ’Ihe 'I'liani loiil-s ,so 'imil.ir to the Chine, se 
di.igoii dejnelid in Siam, that sometimes U is very 
difiicnll 10 di.'liiignish them Bolh the irealnres aro 
ri)ilill's ,nid fill 11 bodies are scale Their eyes Blune 



poll loll ol the temple ol A\'at Till a Keo 
(Bangkok') 


with Miiom III absoliileh the s.ime manner Romelimefi 
bolh ol I hem h.i\e hni'ii-like oulgiowlhs on their 
heads Tile olib diffiieiiee belweeli a N.ig.i and U 
Jlr.'igon 1' this I'n.il ihe latlei his two eoih legs, which 
lli(' loiiner larks ’Pliev aie geiK'ially di puled in Si.rin 
in all winding atliinde ’Pile obvioiis oiiiwaid similar¬ 
ities bi'lween the Naga and the I>iagoii ]iossilil\' exjd.iina 
the rei.son of .substitution I'f llie one bv the nlher in 
tlu' fsi miese Art. In this crnmeclion possildy it will not, 
be eiitirclv out of filaec to remember the opinion of 
Biiiyoii {The Pdiiiluii/K of the Fur Eii'.l'i according to 
which Ditigoii is a niislic ciealnie nioie associated uith 
t.he .r.inseendenlalism of tho Oeean. Same is the case 
with N'agti. wliiili is .also associtiled wilh Sea in the 
Ind.tin hleialiire" So the temiiei'.iniriilal siinil.n 
bi'tweeii th(' two mvsti'rioiis ci(‘alines ni.i\ have some 
MiliK' 111 Ihe discussion on the Thai .Art. 

17. Tlu* brlirf jn Sco serponlH jIhu inrrrnl nmonp tbo ThniS 
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Considerable Chinese infliienee can also be seen m 
the architectnre of some i».oflern moiiasiones of Siam 
A small edifice in tlie area of the iiioiiastary of Pak- 
Nam is of purely (’liinese coiislruclioii. Tlie modern 
Wats of Tliailaiul unlike llie old Khmer ii.omimerils are 
more or less of Chinese fashion Really, the “Throe 
Pagodas’’ (Wal Sam Jot) of Loplniri with Iiidianesque 
Art and the modern nionasti'ries of Siam have a great 
gulf of difference between them from an architectural 
point of view The oblong domes of the Khm<a' shrines 
of Lopburi I'aii be I'asily distinguished from the coloured 
and sloping roofs of the modern Wats of Bangkok’" 
The hitler are undoubtedly iiiflui need !)>■ the Cliinese 
architecture. 



Cambodian ]ilastic decoration on a dooi of the 
toiiijile of Chulamaiii (Vislinulok, K. Siam) 


Till' Siamese iKircelaiii art has been also greatly 
influenced by the Chinese Art. Tlu' Thais first adopted 
the art from China and handed it, over to the distant 
islands of Borneo. Ceh'bes and Japan According to a 
tradition current in Thailand, the celebrated Sukhoda.Va 
king Jl.ima Kliamhaeng (14tli century A.D.) first 
introduced the iiorcelaiii ait of China in Siam. 

There are reasoii.s to believe that, thus particular 
branch of Ceramic Art was familiarised in Japaji 
by the enterprise of Siam .sinci' the beginning of 
Sukhoda.va-Swankalok epoch (13th century A.D.) ot 

^ 18 . ItSKinnlKl 1 .(‘ M.iy ; HutltUuu 4 ti in Siam. Introduclion. 

19. WilliuiiL Gamer Honey ; The Ctramn Art of China and the 
Other (iountrici of the Far Vast, 


the Thais. It ha.s been noted by Honey® that the 
porcelain wares of Siam were designed as “Shunkorok” 
(i.r., Svankhaloka in Northern Thailand) by the 
Japanese. At jiresent it is a matter of regri’t that the 
Porcelain Art of Siam is steadily declining and the 
present writer api'i'chends that, if this process continues, 
It will vani.sh m Siam within a few decades. 

Some Siame.sp mural paintings are algo inspired by 
Chinp.se art-motifs. As an instance, the paintings of 
Wat Pho (or W’at Phra Chetuphon) concerns with the 
Taoist philosophy of LaO Tsii. These paintings were 
first noted by Dr. K. D Nag’’’' when Ik- visited Siam 
in 1929 with Dr. Tagore. 

4. The Ramaj/tiiia ■ Much of the Siamese .\rl has 
been in.spired by the stoiii's of the Hindu Kpic of the 
Rauiayaiia J’lie d'hai Jjiil.liiiii-Ratiis (Dance Diamas) 
are generally based upon the b.allads of Rama’s® 
heroic carec’ in Iriinka On IIk- stages of Siamese 
theatres the .Aryan Piince, his brolhei and tlie 
large moiiki'y lioides are ri'inesenti'd in a most artistic 
and at the same lime in a I'ealislic wai willi a touch 
o'' lireatliing emotion and lulling melancholv On seeing 
these dances the Indians will recall lo Ih'ii iiieniones 
the days of foigniten >oie \\h u the R.Taiayanic 
Iheiiies could haiipcm in the Ramavamc alniospheie ill 
the soil of India 

Perhap.s, (he most notable Ramaiauic iiifUierice on 
(he Thai All can be seen m the v all-iialnl mgs ol Wat 
Plira K(' 0 ‘' \ihieh stands .lusl b\' the side of the Rood 
fialaee of Bangkok 'I’lie woiideiliil colom and lieantiful 
teehiiKiiie m Ihi'.se paiiiluigs leallv .•illrael the obserieis. 
T would like to de.'riibe the galleiv ]iain1mes of the 
limple of the Kiiu'iald Buddha as a \ i\ id d('])iclion of 
the “Ramakieii" done by the l)iiislie> ;md ('•oloiir- 
I'lgmeills of tlie Thai aitisis Kierv outline of the 
■Jiamtmgs is tinged with llii' emotion oi a classic age 
and diawii with the beauty of lirealhiiig life 

d’he silver works of Siam are also sometimes artisti¬ 
cally insimed by the molds of llu' “Raniakien’’ The 
lucliire.s of Rama, llamimatia, Dasaskaiidha Rai aiia and 
Olliers aie generallv taken for decoialiiig Ihe silver- 
ornaments of Thailand. 

5. The Pnmilive lit liejs . The primitive beliefs 
must ha\r also eo-oiierati'd in the deviJoimienl of the 
Tliiii Arl The immensity of the mfliioiiee of many 
primitive ideas on .Siami'.se life has been noted by 
Reginald Le May in the following lines ; 

“It miust not be forgot I I'li that to the vast majority 
of Siamese (and Burmese) peasants Buddhism is, and 
alwa.vs has been, what I call ‘the decoration of life' and 
the jicoplc them.selves have remained at liearl animists. 
Their hve.s fall into two parts. Thi'y pay their devotions 
and give thmr offerings to the Lord Buddha, so that 

20. Ibid. 

21. Jndta and the Pacifu IT orM. 

22. K.tinwti Hfi ‘'Hamukirn** in Siam. 

2I{. Thais call him Phra Pam or Phra T.am. 

24. They were oriyitmlly diswn at thr inntunre of Rama 1 (1782* 
1809 A.D.) or Phrfi Buddha Yol Fa Chulalok ot the prcgonl ChakTi 
dynasty. 
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thrir merit may increase and their karma may enrich 
them in fill urn life, but in their i)resent hf(' tlii're are 
n host of P’l, or spirits to be propitiated if evil is not 
*to befall them, and the latter are, therefore, continually 
courted ancl feasted to the same.’* 

There are tiny wooden saiic'uarie.s supported on 
4 or 5 ft. high iioles with terra-cotta crude human 
linages in^ front <jf many Thai residences. These sanc¬ 
tuaries, 1 have heard, have been kept in order to extol 
certain good-spirits ^'he terra-cotta crude and toy-like 
linages, reminded me in Siam of the cult of “Dharraa- 
liuja”“' in lleiigal where ali^o such images are 
pioiMt.iated with reii'n'nce. TIk- worslnp of s'pinl.s'" is 
(•(-rtainlv of pre-historic origin as it mav be di.scerned 
liom the ciudf'art of the tvira-cotta images. This cult 
of spiiit-worshij) might have been handl'd down to the 
•Thais l)V till' eailiei Klimer.s"'' who, as we lia\e reasons 
lo lielicM'. weie of Alistnc do.scent. 

G 7Vic 'J'dli.s <>j Jura The l^anp epic of 

.Ja\a has al.so got e.xjiie.ssion in the 'Phai Art for its 
hi'aiitifiil stories and siilitie liteiary eierits. Tin' I'pic 
lelali'.- the heioic exploits ol Si i I’aiip ot Hadin Tnii of 
Jviinpan 'J’he ptiiice was at iiist tietiothed to Chandra- 
kirana. 1 hi' jninci'ss of It.dia 'J'he piincess was extra- 
oidiiiaiih- lii'antifnl and so In r I’.inu' traielled in distant 
lands \ow. Kadiri Inii fell in lo\e with another giil 
dining tin' tiini' ol his In'ti'olhal with tin' Daha princess 
and. theieliv. eansi'd the wialh of hei father, who 
decided to giie his daughter to anv othi'r .suitoi who 
will come til si to man,!' hei bnfoi tiinatelv, uneonK'l.v 
('lioi.d\a advanced tlisl lo iiialiy hei \s Ihi' king of 
Daha I'oiild not Jail liack in his iMomi.se, nnwillinglv 
aira.nged his danghli'i’s inalliage with him In 'he 
nii'anlmie,i Hadin Inn, l)\ chance ainl foi the tiisi tune 
saw ('halidlaknana and fell di'e'piv in h'Ve with her T(> 
legain Hie piinci'ss he had to pass Ihimigh many risks 
and ilittienllK's and at last, he could gain lu'r with 
Ik'i tnu' love for him. This is llu' main thi'me of the 
l*anji-tal(',“'’ which possibly first appeared in Java m 
the 14lh ('('nliirv AD and then was introdnec'd in Siam 
ni lh(' 18th centurA' A.D., ic., at the end of the 
Ayiitliian pi'iind. As thi' tradition goes, the t.wo 
daughters of King Jfaronnikot, princess Knnthon and 
prince.ss Mongkut., tirst. translated the I’.anji-tale into 
Siamese after having been .acquainted with the story 
l>v a Mala,\an girl. The pla,v written b_v the ekh-r 
sister IS known as “Inao Yai” (the elder’s Inao) and 
the iilay coiiijiosed by thi' yoiiiigi'r .sister is known a.s 

23. Ihni, puf>o 102, 

26. For inforaiQhon aboul “DhaTniapiija.’* soo, tin* rolrvant 
''ork‘* of H. P. .S/)Htri. 1). C. Srii, T. C. Dan Ouji n and S. Son on the 
fhstory of Bengali Literaturr, 

27. Thf’ ShariN. thr Karons and tkr Karhins of Burma aro also 
£?To.it worshippers of N|urils. See, Lydc : The Cont near of Asia, 
l**Re 496. 

28. For the mysterious cults of thr prr*hisiorir Aiistrirs. see, 
Pt*rry The Children of the Sun ; Van Dei Hoop : The Megaliths and 
Beniutns rn South Sumatra. 

20. H. K. II. Prince Damronf; Rajunubhab and H. H. Prince 
Dhaiij Nivat hold that there arc many versions of this Javanese epic. 


“Inao Lck” (the younger’.s Inao).** Later on, the 
Javanese tale was translatc'd or adopted by others into 
I'hai, but none wa.s so excelh'nl as was the oni' com- 
po.sed by King Rama II (1809-1824) ™ Although the 
(ila.v of Rama II is regarded as best among other 
versions I hi' .Siamese theatres generally stage tlu' jiiay 
tliat was coiiiipo.sed b.v H. R. H. Prince Nans in the 
last iiart of the 19th centurv. IIis version is knovvn as 
“Lakhon Digdaiiibaii” i c, classic'al jila.v. The reason of 
the imnien.si' po|)ularity of the “Thkdamban play”"'* 
was jiossibly the true a.ssiniilat'on of the Javane.se epic 
into 1'hai Recintly, it was shown m the Silpakorn 
Tlieatie of Bangkok. 



Pill'll Monkholoiiobit—A Buddha image (Ayiithia) 


I’lie clas.sh-al jda.v of "Inao” not only inspires the 
danci's of Slam but it i.- alxi bi'coming fhi' art-ra<ttif 
in Thailand from the latter part of the Ayuthian period 
(1350-17G7 AD) A iiartii'ular elass of Thai paintings 
(as 1 have seen) di'pict the scenes of “Inao’’ with 
poetie colours and romantic backgrounds. Some of such 
beautiful paintings can bi' .sei'ii in the Fine Arts Depart¬ 
ment. of Bangkok. Somewhere, writing his ecstatic lovo 
for Busba on tlii' jictals Inao gives a screwpino flower 

.'to. Radiii lull is rallied Inao. and Chandrakirana m called Biiaba 
in Siam. 

31. Full name wa*. IMira Hiiddha La Psohhalaj. See. W««>d^ : 

I'lstory of Siam. 

32. ]l was first shown m the Chao Phvn ThevcM^ Theolre 
Bangkok. 
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to a maid-sorvant named Ubol. The lover still holds 
(in a painting) Ins dagger in his h-ft hand with wliicli lie 
dcUiehed the flow’i'r Iron)' the tree with a wonderful ex¬ 
pression of hojie, ri'luetanee and graee. The vast iiiouu- 
tain in the background with its gushing streams iind 
sharp ridges, looms, with a sense of <-ternil,v, as if it 
were an epitaph of cosmic sori'ow baling the rippling 
love of Itiao in front of il^—a strange 'contrast I In 
another jnetui-e Inao is si'im gravely ruling in a 
jungle with his wairior-coninides fully accoutred with 
weapons and armours, jiossibly io engage himself in some 
skirmish with his enemies. In this picturi' lu' looks like 
a gallant Troubadour or Minnesinger ol mciliueval 
Kuioi'e with a mixed iioctic and heroic expi'es.sion 
Keally one cannot foigct. the Tnao-iiaintmgs which are 
all tinged with a delieacy ol emotion and man el of 
refinement. 



Wat bam ,Iol or Tlie Tlii'ce Pagodas (Lopburi) 


As the Raniavaire and the Indo )iainl.ings can be 
si’cn many times, .side by .M<ic in Sniiii, one can hardl.V 
clicck lii.s teiinitalion to coinpaic tin in The comjinrison 
may go as follows : 

(a) M’liilc the llaiiia.v.imc painting' show s<im<- 
times some grotesque scenes depicting the fearful 
demons, the Iriao-iiaintmg- are entircli- fn-e irom them. 
All the Inao jiicliires are rich watli beautiful sceiu's 
and a.ssoi'iatcd with cnitured and pniicciv personages 
The hciijis of skulls aiul loat.lisoiiie figuics (as it is a casp 
with the Ramkien) cannot be seen m the Inao- 
pnintings. 

(b) Tlie Ramayanic paintings aie tlie depictioms 
of a mvtliotogv. The Inao iiauitings on the ot.her 
liand. look like the (h'pictions of a heroic ballad of tlie. 
Middle A.ges 

(c) The incliires of the Indian epic are drawn 
with the stereotyped tecliiiiqiu'S, whih' the Inao paint¬ 
ings display a better style of a finer school of art. 

7. The FoIk-lorc!^ nnd the Panchas Chalaha'■ 
Besides what we haxe related, there are other motifs of 
more popular and indigenous origin, which get expres¬ 


sion in the Thai Art. In the Vajirajnana"" Library of 
Hanglcok there are some fine lacquer and gilt book¬ 
cases the surfaces of whi'ch display the folk-arts of 
Hiam. The popular legend of “womcn-fruits” {Nnh- 
phalV'* IS deiucted on one of such cases. ' The story 
runs lik(' l.his, that in the olden days in some moun¬ 
tainous regions there were some trees whose fruits re¬ 
sembled each a grown-up girl. Now fpr the acijuisition 
of these fruits there was a tussle botwi’en the celestial 
Gandharvas and the Vid.vadbaras, both the parties 
tr.ving to take nwa.v ah maiiv fruits as lhe,v could. At 
last they could not gain nmcli iii this sensual struggle, 
as they fritleu'd awa.v all t.heir ('lu'rgy by bitting each 
other. Receriilv Phya Ammiaii Rajadhon, the Director- 
General of th(' Fine Arts in Si.am, has ‘written a very 
inti'i'estiiig HI tide on this .subject One day, he him¬ 
self showed me the gilt decoiations of this peculiar 
.slorv of woman-fruit in the Vajir.'i,inana Library. 

After investigating si-ver.al Thai niami,scripts in the 
Museum, the present writer li.as seen that a great 
mimber ol tlu-iii deiud the folk-talc-, of ancient and 
niediaeial .Siam Tlu' picluies of winged horses, winged 
eleplianl.s .and oilier ))eciiliar being' waae .siiiely dtawn 
to expre.ss .some Thai folk-stones The 7 >epular folk-ait 
of nieduieial Siam of the A^uthlan epoch (1350-1767 
A.D.) was pos.sililv, also, infhieneed bv llie ‘‘Panchas 
C'halaka" I'r the “J’'iftv .Talaka'’"' which weie oiiginally 
compiled liv some monk' o| ('hieng Mai in the ixtienip 
noitli of Slam These .lalakas have little coiiticsdion 
with the original Indian Jalaka' and they an coloured 
Willi fiaii.s-'I'li.ii legend.'' 

The mediacial Thai diama of Phra Law'*' (loth 
(ciituiy .AT)) ,dso has lii'cn ins]iiring the indigeiiou.s 
Art of Ihe Thais. Tin- story is tinged with so much 
tiagedy that e\ eti m Ihe modern davs tlu- Thai jK'opIe 
eannol but slu'd tears wlu'ii Ihev lead or lisb-n to Ibis 
.sad episode of Ihe bvgoiie days 

Many I’ears ago, lliero were two ri\al kingdonis in 
the region of jire.seni Cliiengniai, called Miiang Song 
and Milling .Suang, ruled by king Pi.iai and King Phra 
L.aw"” respectively. The lide fat her of Phra Law once 
killed the father of Ibjai in a liot battle. This caused 
the lindiclne wratli of Pijai’s sti'p-mother Dura who 
w'as one of the widows of the .slaiigbli'red king. Now', 
it, was tlie iroriv of fate tliat the two be.autiful 


'V». li was till ]i ifKilj name «f kiut; (ILiiiia VI), non of 

kiRn CJiiiralon('k from IDJO to J025 A.D. 

M. Thr‘ Sj al^n ralL'tl it n.akkuli phal. It sounds similar to 

muhal pliaL 

3') 7'hi Silpnhorn Jnurnnl, T'ohniaiv 1948. llnni;kok. 

36. It haa boon tiaimlatcd into English by H. H. Prince Prera 
(.hava, Lrttiiirr of the Chulaiongknrn University. 

37. Thf story of ‘‘Phia l.aw” posaihlv depicts the political 
condition of North Siam during the epoch of Thai invasion of the 
country in ihi 13th teiiiury A.D. At that time the part of Siam North 
ot Utarudit was divided into numerous small prineipnlitios. 

the Sukluilhai Inscription of Rama Khaiiihaeng , C, B, Bradley : The 
History oj the Sukhothai Letters, 
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daughters of Pijai (of Muang Song), Porn and Piirn 
fell deeply in love with Phra Law (of Muang Suang), 
^ they heard about his charming beauty, and fci-vently 
longed to unify themselves with him in marriage union. 
Having secured the help of a magician named Plm 
Chao Saining Prai (liord of the Forest, a sorcerer) they 
brought the young prince of Muang Suang in their own 
Iiaince b.v^ieaus»of charms. Phra Law went there only 
with his two soldiers Nai Keo and Nui Karii, 
refusing liis inotlier Boon Jjong's continuous lervent 
appeal.s not, to leave home to be*!i prey to an unknown 
peril. Magician Saming Prai himself brought him to 
tlie pahice of Muang Suang having taken tlie shape of 
a white chicken. Tlie ileligliis of tlie two prince.sses 
knew no liounfls wlien lliey saw him m their palace- 
garden and within a short lime J’hia Law and I he two 
prince.sses were submerged in torrents of ]o\e and self* 
expression. In tlic iiieanlime, the matli-r canu' to the 
<\ars of king Pijai and his sleji-inotlier l)ira Tlv king 
iwknowledged the lo\e of Phi a Law. as he had no 
grudge against the innocent and ehaiiiiiiig piiiua' who 
was not guilty of killing his (Pijai’s) fallier. Dara, Was, 
Jiowevc'r. of a dilTerent di-'po.'^itioii She sent a company 
of Ko\:il Cllaids to kill him on the sjiot The rough 
soldiers iinniedialelv h.aslened In the g.irden and bi'gan 
1(1 fling arrows upon the piince The bodvgtianK of Phra 
lanv, and the two )'iinee>.-,e-, hec.ime the first victims, 
'till of o\ei\\h(lmmg grief and .soriow, tin \oung ]iriuc(' 
Ir’cd to dash against the nnirderer.s with his Bo>’al 
scimitar but, nnforlunatr'lv an airow jiicrccd his heart 
before be could ap)iioach Ihem In the iiieanlirap, king 
I’ljai wa.s awakened by the noise and when he rushed 
towards tlie fatal -i>ot In was stunned witli boundless 
agony IP wai' too late ; his daughters and their 
l()V('r had aheadv bled to deatb witli tlu'ir associates. 
(-)ut f)f invnieiise de'])air Pijai nuh'ied liis slep-molliev 
and her tioops to be tortured to death Thi.s- is. in briet, 
th(' stniy of “Phra Law” ITete, 1 cannot .slop without 
quoting the following words of grief which canie from 
the nn'Ulh of king Pi,iai in tlie last, scene ; 

“0 ni,v daughters, whal great sorrow you have 


inflicted on me ! How shall I live now that you are 
dead ? I would follow you, but it cannot bo. Much did 
I hojin that by your union with Phra Law both our 
countries’ wounds would soon be healed. Little did I 



think (hat by your di-ath it should be .<o For never 
shall oili v(;,tev he ;,| enmity bet nir's^ages be sent to 
Plira Laws conri. .and to Boon I/ong. his (pieon-inother, 
.and let the gieat onc'- of their land iit'o'iid the funeral 
rites Togi'tlier in one fiuiei.il-pyre shall the.so lovers 
be cre.niti'd, and with their a.siuts we shall .senv in both 
onr eonritnes’ fields tlie seeds of peri'elual pe.ace.”“ 
T’hta Law” has been ni.inv times emieled as a 
danct'-diaiiia in (he bilpakorn Tiiealio of Bangkok. 

38, Ttauiluljuu 1>> II. U. I’lnice I’ruii Chaya. 





A DAY IN HAMPTON COURT 

Bv Dr. MATILAL DAS, m.a., b.l., ph.D. 


Hampton Court i.s u boautiful paUwe built by Cardinal 
Wol.sf'y, tho last of thn great ecclesiastieal statesmen of 
England. He displayed great energy in thn management 
of supjilies for the French War and in negotiating the 
alliance with France and thus won the great favour of 
King Henry VIII. But his failure to procure the 
divorce of Queen Catherine was the cause of his fall. 
It wa.s a present to his patron hut beyond all doubt 
it was no willing offer of homage. 


Loitering in the Chestnut Aienue with the palace 
of red brick in l.lie background, the famous lines of 
Shakespeare jiut into the mouth of Cardinal Wolsey 
came to my mind : 

“FarcUK-U, a lon-g farewell to all my grrarncss ! 
This IS the stale of man : today he 'pats forth 
The tender leaves of hope , tomorrow blossoms, 
And bears his blushing honour thick upon him ; 
The third day comes a frost, a killing frost. 

And, when he thinks, good easy man, full surely 
His greatness is a-ripening. u-mps his root. 

And then he falls, as I do. I have ventured 
I/ike little wanton boys that swim on bladders. 

This many summers in a sea of glory ; 

But far beyond my depth : my high-blown pride 
At length broke under me ; and now has left me, 
Weary and old irith service, to the mercy 
Of a rude stream, that must for ever hide me. 

Vain -pomp and glory of this world, I hate ye : 

I feel my heart new opened, 0, how wretched 
Is that poor man that hangs on prince's favours ! 
There is, bctivixt that smile we would aspire to, 
.That sweet aspect of princes, and their ruin, 

More pangs and fears than wars or women have}. 


And when he falls, he falls like LucUee, 

Never to hope again." 

Life is such a tragedy | 

Hampton court is close to London and affords a 
pleasant trip. It can be reached by rail from Waterloo, 
by motor buses from Putnen Highgate and 
]ilacps, and by green-line coaches from Victoria and 
Hyde Park corner. 1 trinellotl by coach from the Hyde 
Park corner. During the summer months one can also 
travel by ruer on steamers. The 
gardens adjoining this stately palace 
are open daily till dark. One however 
is to pay various charges for ;i view 
of the .state apartments, th(> Chapel, 
llie Haunted Gallery, the great Hall, 
the great kitchen and cellars and the 
orangery. These are gi nendly ke])t 
o]»en between 10 and 5 p.m. 

Hampton court bears no longi'r 
the royal pomp, but still a ^isit to 
it is worth-while, for it is the largest, 
and m several ways the finest of all 
the rn}'id palaces of England Tlioiigh 
George 1 was the last, .sovereign who 
resided hi're, still the iialiicc is 
maintained with great caip. 

Standing in the midst of tliis 
beauty 111 stones one feds with a 
lirofouud faith in the value of beauty 
that all effort and all stri\mg after 
beauty has the .supreme value for 
life, even if the high goal of perfection is nev<'r 
reached. I tried to understand the symbolical 
language of the sculptor wlio built, this marvellous 
edifice. It was the living exjireasion of a unique 
personality wlio sang Ins songs not m tunes, not m 
words but in lini's and curve's on stones. 

The sensitive artists who were engaged in jilanning 
and constructing this edifice were lovers of beauty. The 
desire to experience pleasure and to please, to enjoy 
and make othi'is enjoy, is the most forceful earthly 
incentive in all tlie creation of beauty and I must suy 
candidly that these sculjilors have succeeded w'cll in 
their mission. 

The palace contains about a thousand apartments, 
most of them are now the residence of royal pensioners 
and other privileged persons. But the magnificent state 
rooms with the fine pictures, the courts and the charm¬ 
ing gardens are being preserved for public views. 

There is a compelling grace in this lively palace, 
one feels that there is a permauence which time cannot 



Hampton Court Palace. View from the .south 
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of tragic horror and agonies of sense and spirit. It is 
no wonder therefore that the suffering .soul of the lovely 
lady always .seeks for the loved one throughout the 
many rooms and apartments of the stately palace. 
Though she never finds the joy of union, still one can 
fondly believe that the pursuit gives a purpose and 
meaning to her forsaken soul. The hunger of the liUmun 
heart for love survives the grave. We felt an electric 
loiieh as it were when we were shown round the 
Haunted Gallery. There are and there will be m.v.steries 
that louch the horizon of human 
thought but will never be made 
known to man. 

We can al.M) visit now’ “My Loid 
C'ardinair.s Lodgyiiges,” the apart¬ 
ments of Gaulinal Wol.sey. While 
going thi'ough them I pondered on 
the life and aehieveii;ent.s of this 
gi-eat man The well-educated son 
of a meri-hani of Ip.swieh he attract¬ 
ed the notice of Henry VUI by his 
wonderful eajiaeity for biisine.s.'-. He 
wa^ the first man to envisage the 
value of the jiohey known as balance 
of [lower. By skilfully manipulating 
the tangled thread-, of continental 
jiolitics, he raised high the pre.stigc 
of England He wa« a jiroud up.start 
however and was disliked by the 
Jieople foi his arbitrarv taxation and 
for his de.sire to rule without the 
I’arliiiiricnt. Hi.s life of shadow 


touch, tt require.s the sensitiveness of a Ruskin to 
appreciate the beauties that he hidden in stones. But 
I/elt that this magnificent and beautiful palace is the 
outward expression of the inward beauty which haunted 
the imagination of the .m'aster-builders. In recent years, 
several (larts which were not formerly open for public 
gaze liav'e been opened to the public. These include 
the old meal and a fine battlemented Bridge, built by 
King Henry VIIl for his beloved darling Anne 
Boicyn. 


'J’he Hioad Walk. General view 



Crocus time 


ll ha,' been vvel said I hat Henry 
\’ 11 I vva.s. I he km . the wliole king, 
and nothing but t e king He w.is a 
de.'iiot who,'!' vvi'l vvii' law and his 
Muiistei's am I’aihameiil catin'd out 
vvliatevi-r he vvi'hed 111- loV(. foi 
Anne Holeyii was the indirei'l cause 
of 111' greatc'* aehievemimt. which 
vva.s to secuie the eceli'.siastical indo- 
jieiidence of hi' c(>untrv Henry VIll 
want.ed to havi' a divoice with his 
queen (.'.•itlieiine He believed timt 
*lii.s marriage with lii' brother’,' widow 
Was cur.sed bv God but as 
was the aunl of Ch.'ules V of .Spain, 
the I’oiie feared to olTend liiiii and 
the king enuld not sccuri' tlie divorce 
from the Poiie. This enraged tlie 
despot and lie got his Parliament to 
Jia.ss a nuinbei o( Acts which took 
away the aulhorily of the Pivpe in 
England. 

The famous “Ilaunleil Gallery” was not also open 
to the imblic before It is believ'ed that the ghost of 
ftatherine Howard, another of Henry’s unfortunate 
‘darlings’, haunts the gallery. Love is the supreme force 
iu life that sanctifies and strengthens the soul. But 
when frustrated it may. take the lovers to the abysses 


and shine cannot therefore but fascinate the vdsitors 
as they move round the palace of his lov’c and 
dedight. 

This noble edifice was built of red bricks which are 
now delightfully mellowed by time In the clock court 
stands the reputed astronomical clock which was cou- 
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structed for Henry VIII. The gafe-houso is one of the 
finest portions of the original buildings. The noble 
Tudor monarch built also the Groat Hall with its 
magnificent tapestries and wonderful timber-roof. It 
was Sir Christopher Wren, the great architect who 
added the state rooms surrounding the Fountain Court 



The Lion Gateway 


for William III. The collection of paintings in this 
palace is one of the finest in England though some of 
the best have been removed to other palaces. We were 
charmed by the paintings of Kneller which celebrated 
the lovely ladies of the court of Charles II. 

It struck us with wonder and joy to see the admir¬ 
able tapestries which depict the life of Abraham. The 
great vine is an object of great attraction in the gar¬ 
dens. It was great fun to remove through the maze. 
You are to go to the right when entering and come 
out by the left if you would not be caught by its intri¬ 
cacies. In the Bushy Park are still maintained tame 
deer. 


In the Wren Orangery wc saw with delight the 
nine large tempera paintings by Andrea Mantigna. 
They represent the triumph of Julius Ceaser. _ , 

I left the palace by the Chestnut Avenue. I nsd 
not the pleasure of seeing the 200 years old chestnut 
trees in bloom. It is said that the flowering chestnuts 



Hampton Court Palace. Corner of south front 


whicn stretch up to Teddington arc the source of great 
delight to the sight-seers during the summer. 

In the modern life of bustle and worm's we live 
from moment to moment and accordingly wc fail to 
perceive the things of the world in its true context. This 
day in Hampton enabled me to make the unconscious 
surrender to the spirit of beauty and harmony. Tic 
impressions of this trip would therefore remain in m.v 
life as a permanent source of creative delight. The 
sweet music of the lovely landscape, the beauty whicii 
is the work of human skill and the emotions which arise 
out of its associations still haunt me in the midst of 
petty cares and distractions of life. 



MOBILE HOMES 

TrailerB in America 


AfcTHOfOH the trailer is comparatirely new to the road, 
has, within its short span, of life, oHlablislied itself 
as a flourishing industry in the United States. Eivly 



II was during the war that (r.iiler munufaeturers 
diseosered new ways of providing extra space without 
increasing weight and new methods for stepped-up 
jiroduction. They also learni'd from 

■ America’s trailer population what 
accommodations a family expected 
in its trailer. Consequently, engineers 
learned to squeeze into 200 or so 
square feet all the necessities and 



many of the luxuries of the modern 
American home. 

By the end of the war, the trailer 
industry wa.« producing 75.000 units 
a year. In 1946, ahno.sl 90 pei cent 
of tho.se sold went to permanent 
trailer dwellers. 

Many Types and Designs 

There are many types and design-s 
for trailers, but today's 150 manu¬ 
facturers all produce at least two 
general types : the big Caravan 
model, which, in spite of its name, 
is best suited for permanent housing; 


A now urriviil is clieckcd in at a trailer camp m one of the many 
modem jiarks now being established throughout the U-S-A. 


and the so-called conventional 
model, which is streamlined for 
travel. 


in its development (toward the 
ItKtO’s), construction men, oil men 
and carnival folk were quick to 
recognize * its advantages a-s a 
home on whcel.s and .a solution 
to the many problems of packing, 
transportation and housing. By 
1935, there were 34 builders in 
Elkhart, Indiana, (birthplace of 
the trailer), and plants had also 
sprung up in Alma and Kala¬ 
mazoo, Michigan, and in Chicago 
and Los Angeles. As America 
Jiillod out of the depression and 
times improved, strong eoinpcti- 
tion developed and bigger and 
more luxurious trailer models 
were put on the road. Engineers 
were called in to create new 
designs for greater comfort, and 
asse.mbly-line . methods were 



employed to speed production. , , xl 

Tho «i,tKroai, Wxm-m Wo- tt This Americuxi family, vacationing in the wilderness of one of the 

The outbreak of World War II, ^ U.S.A., enjoy all the comforts of home 

Which at first threatened to ruin trailer 

I the growing industry, actually gave 

ifui tlier imijctus to production. The U. S. Government The typical trailer is about 25 feet long, eight feet 
■•'illf'd uiKiu iiiamifactuicrs to provide special mobile wide and weighs between 3,000 and 3,500 pounds. Moat 
■tints for the field and thousands of trailcr-Coaches for of this wciglit is carried on tandem wheels with about 


efenao-houBing purposes. 


11 per cent distributed over the chassis of the tow car 
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♦hrough a ball-and-socket hitch, which allows easy 
control of the trailer on the road. 



The interior of one of Ainencu’s modern trailers 
showing the galley and dining areas 


The covering of the trailer is usually of plastic, 
com])osition board or aluminium, and tlie frame is 
made of welded steel. In the wheel unit aie brakes 
operated from a button in the steering wlieol of the 
tow car, which will stop not only the tow car but the 
tiailer as well. In addition to driving lights, some 
trailers carry an electric device to signal motorrsts 
behind that the road ahead is clear for pa.s.sing. 

Within the 200 square feet of the a,verage trailer, 
there is a surjirising amount of space. Tlie combined 
living room and dinelle, 8 feel by 11 feet, usually 
coutains a convertible davenport, sleeping two people, 
a full-length wardrobe, iiiirrored cabinets, buill-in table 
ends, a radio nook, and book and knickknack shelves. 
Carpentiug, curtains, fluorescent lights and overhead 
cabinets add extra comfort. 

The bedroom, usually at the rear, is large enough 
for a double bed, stowage cabinets and a small vanity. 
Extra storage space is provided under the beds, and 
sliding dooi-N, using a minimum of space, offer privacy. 
The lower-priced models are less roomy, with fewci 
novelties, and less exjiensive tiimmings. 

While most trailers are uniform in gemaal appear¬ 
ance, individual owners can add wliati-vcr improvements 
and gadgets they like. 


Luxt'iiY Model on Display 

One of the most expensive trailers on display 
the sl'i'ing trailer shows was one built for a Near East 
potentate. It is 38 feet long and contains four rooims. 
it was equipped with an electric firi'place. In addition 
to the standard equipment in the gallev, it, had an 
electric dish-washer and gaibagf disposal unit, an air- 
conditioning unit, and a large elect ric^refrigetator. The 
bathroom', of stainless steel and Plexiglas.s, had a hot 
and cold shower, a washbowl and toilet. Such novelties, 
however, will not often bf' seen on the road because 
trailers over 35 feet in length are difficult to manoeuvie 
and, in addition to their high cost, arc impractical for 

families really interested in mobility. , 

• 

Tjiailer Resorts 

As the Irailcr gains in popularity, trailer resorts 
have begun to dot the eounlrysidc, offering many con- 
A'enienei's for a noiiiiiiii! fee. Most of these trailer 
eaiiqis are within a day’s driving distance m every 1 'ait. 
of the United Stales Some of the parks like tho.se in 
tlie vieimty of Miami, Tiim};:i, Lo.s .\iig('les and Palm 
Springs are similar to first rale resort liolels Among 
other things, tliey offer landscape ])arkiiig areas, con¬ 
crete palms for each trailer stand, siirfuecd walks and 
roads, swimming pools, up-to-diite sanitary facilities, 
shower batlis, game rooms, directed recreational pro¬ 
grams, free dances and iimimn j'lc^urvs. 



By night the seats of the trailer can be pulled 
out to form a bed 

Tlie day when the typical traileritc was willing to 
undergo meonvcnionces for the benefits of economy, 
independence and an outdoor life is ap'parcntly over. 
The average trailer-owner is a family man, tmd hi.s 
housewife demands home facilities in her moveable 
living quarters. Today even the Iowe.st,-])riced tiuilers 
]U'ovidc oil heat, butane-gas stoves, built-in iceboxes, 
electric lights, stainless steel sink units, insulation and 
comfortable sleeping accommodations.— VSIS. 







HUMOUR IN RUSSIAN LITERATURE 

By ram NIVAis MIRDHA 


It is one of the most obslinate, IliouKh least-founded, 
of literary prejudices I hat there is no Russian liumour. 
Russians are ^ soJefiin and serious people, and at the 
fiist aw|uaintane(!, whether in literature or in life, give 
the inipri'ssion of la-ing gloo.;iiy and forbidding ; but 
under this cold exterioi bmts a warm and human, 
though not llippant, heart. Like tlu' English, the 
Russians loo are I'lidowed with a strong .smise of humour, 
which they express in their own indiMiliial way. 

Russian?! ha\e always been a poor and oiipre.s.s('d 
peojile and the things are no betlei today. The \ast 
majority of them lane led a life of jioverty and 
degi'adalion and iherelore it is but natural iliat in llw’ir 
humour we seek in \ain for boisleious laugliler and 
fatuous opti'iiiisiii chai;ii-teristic of the humoui of more 
jiros'peroiis count lies. 

I’he oj»])re.s,sors of the common 'jx'ople of Russia 
lia\(' been the aristocrats, the (ioieminent officials, 
bureaucrats and others like tlieui who belonged to the 
lulirig hierarch.t- I'’roni the earliest days to the present 
tune, Russian wiiteis ha\e been ridiculing tlii'se high-uj) 
jMT.soiis. Elen in the i>ie.sent-d.iy tolalitaiiaii Russia, we 
find writers ha\iiig digs at Communist red-tapism, in¬ 
efficiency and coiiiii'tion There has always been a very 
sliicl censorship in Russia and il an author wished to 
gc't into print oi on the stage, he had to hide' his scorn 
in the garb of innocent satiie. Tills satire .sometimes 
bloke forth into vehement exi)res.sions of vitriolic 
indignation, as with .Shchedim, but tlaie are m;in.v 
in.staiices wlimi it was temjieied with indulgence and 
charil.v as m the case of Gogol. 

The comjiari.son oi the Eiigli.sh with the E.us.sians 
in the beginning of this article' was not unintentional. 
There is much in coinnion between thesi- two jx'ojile 
The insularity and the chilly .self-coii.scioiisiie.ss of the 
Engli.sh jiooj'ie is soiiK'thing that is. in effect, akin to 
the solemn and sullen asiiect of the Russians 
More than in England, the distinction between humour 
and exaggerating .satire has become \er.\’ thin in Russia 
due to the peculiarities of its historical development, 
but still the two literatures have much in comamon 
so far as tlieir humorous sides are <'oncern('d Merimee 
went so far as to call Gogol oue of tlie best “English" 
liumoris'.s. Travels of Chichikov all over the country 
m search of dead “souls" is reminiscent of Mr. Pick¬ 
wick's advjL-n^ures, and his coachman. Selifan, who gut 
drunk with every “di'cent man" lias something of Bam 
Weller in him. Even the bitterness in Shchedrin is in 
the vein of Swift. There are many characters and 
authors in Russian literature which bring to our mind 
their English counterparts. 

Russian literature is a gri’al panorama of a vast 
humanity in grief and wisdom, but it is human none 
the less. It can be likened to an imanense landscape 


ilrenched in fog and cold, a fantastic mural that 
aliounds with grey tints. But in spite of it there are 
visible at times distinct, though slightly de.sultory, 
shafts of light, humour and laughter. 

We will now conduct a brief survey of Russian 
literature and .see the rich and varied contents of its 
humour. This survey, of neces.sity, will have to be very 
sketchy, but I am .sure that by the end of it we will 
have acijuamted oiiiselves with the highlights of 
Ru.'sian humour. 

Russian literature properly so-called begins with 
the I 91 I 1 centuiy and its uiinciiial originators are Push¬ 
kin and Gogol. It is difficult to imagine two writers 
more unlike one ain'tlii'r than these in their style and 
ajijiioach to life. 

Alexander Pu.shkin (1799-1837) was a romanticist 
by lemiierameni and maio' of his stones are full of 
delightful humour He was of tins world and in spite 
ol Ills tiials and tribulations which led to an untimely 
death, he w'as .satisfied with life and himself. This gave 
his works a tinge of merry laughter and pure frivolity— 
.something that is very rare in Russian literature. As 
the philosoidier Boloviev says, there were two different 
and sepal ale beings 111 Pushkin ; tlie inspired priest of 
.4()ollo, and the ino.st frivolous of all the frivolous 
children of the world. His hve Slorw^ oj Belkin are 
a very hajijiy bh'nd of eoinedy and patho.s. 2’he 
I ndi rtaker is aiiotlier of his well-known stories. It is 
a ]>lea.sant jiieee of writing done up with a touch of 
maeabie realism. 

Of a different genre was the genius of Nikolai 
(iogol (1809-52). He startl'd by writing faii-y talcs of 
Ills native Ukraine and Little Russia. After he had 
achieved some success through these fantastic stories 
of iiymiihs and devils, he .started writing about the 
eaiutuls and Russia itself. He tried his hand at comedy 
and in The Impeclo} General wroie a brilliant satire 
depicting the eorruplion among lesser officials. Tsar 
Nichi'las liked it veiy much and it was only due to 
his direct intervention that tlie play could evade the 
censor.sliip.—The officials of an obscure country town 
hear the startling news that a Government Inspector 
is arriving incognito to investigate tlieir affairs. A 
tiavcller from St. Petersburg—a fine natural liar—is 
taken for the Inspector, plays up to the part, and gets 
away just before the arrival of the real Inspector, 
wlueli is (he end of the play. The sly and irrelevant 
hero with his magnificent talent for easy lying is a 
masterly creation. Gogol is superb while creating 
eharaeler.s of this kind and another instance is the 
delightful swindler Chichikov in Dead Souls. The 
heroes come into contact with all types of people 
through whom aie ridiculed the various facets of. 
Russian society, and so many-sided is the humorous 
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genius of the author that the heroes themselves are 
made the objects of derision because of their obvious 
depravity. 

The hero Chichikov conceives a brilliant idea. Every 
landlord possessed a gieat 'many serfs, called “souls.” A 
revision took place every ten years and the landlord 
had to pay tax on the “souls” who had died during the 
period. Chichikov’s idea is to take over the dead 
“souls” from tlic landlord who would be too willing to 
get rid of them as thereby he would evade the tax, 
to register his purchases and then to mortgage them 
with a bank, and then abscond with the money 
before the fraud was discovered. I'he baseness of this 
t'-affieker of “dead souls” is superb and almost sublime, 
and there is greatness about this character, the type of 
greatness possessed by, say, Falstaff or Don Quixote. 

A contemporary of these days was Seriteyevych 
Griboyedov (1795-1829). He was a nobleman and joined 
the Foreign Service whore he rose to be the Russian 
Ambassador to Fer.sia. He wrote a number of plays, the 
best known of which is called 37ic Mmjortunc of 
licirtg Clci’cr. It is a clever satire at the emptinc.ss of 
much that jiassed for Russian high society. For many 
years the Tsars refused to allow its production on the 
stage. The most important character of the play is 
Molchalin, a wonderfully drawn type of perfect climber, 
time-server, place-seeker and the incarnation of con¬ 
vention. Another character in it is Chatsky, a young 
intellectual of independent ideas. He starts delivering 
a lengthy tirade on the prevailing vices and when he 
gets to the end of his speech, he finds that he is speak¬ 
ing to an empty room I 

In the domain of satire Gogol was the successor of 
Griboyedov and he in his turn transmitted his 
iionical attitude towards the world to quite a number 
of Russian authors, notably to Shchedrin. Mikhail 
Saltykov (1826-89) who wrote under the name of 
Shchedrin, holds a unique jilacc in Russian literature. 
He is one of the world's great satirists. The writers 
before him possessed sharp irony but at heart they were 
good-humoured and indulgent. But the innocuous 
thrusts of wit did not suffice for Shchedrin. His con¬ 
centrated indignation expressed itself in downright 
spite. He describes the objects of his wrath—be they 
individuals or institutions—with a diabolic malice and 
a depth of indignation that is unequalled in any 
literature. He tells of the city of Glupov, where the 
people were such fools that they were not content until 
they found someone to rule them who was stupider 
than they were themselves. The various phases of 
Russian life are touched off ; the mania for regulations, 
the formalism, the official red-tapism, the persecution of 
independent thought, and the oppression of original 
thinkers and writers. The whole book is written in a 
style that parodii's that of the ancient chroniclers and 
is full of scorn and stinging malice. 

The comiilement of Shchedrin is Nikolai Leskov 
(1831-95) and where one ends, the other begins. Leskov 
is bitter about all the things which enraged Shchedrin, 


but in criticizing them, he does not confine himself to 
destructive irony. His is a positive approach to the 
problems of the day. Though he was a believer in 
liberalism, he had the courage to disagree with the 
Liberal reformers of that time and for this he had to 
pay the price in the shape of social ostracism. 

It may seem strange to include Fyodor Do8tocv.sky 
(182.1-81) among humorous writers. Tho predqminant 
atmosiJliore in his novels is so gloomy and morbid that 
one cannot help going away with the impression that 
the author can never writ? in a lighter vein. But some 
of his grolosque exaggerations written in an agitated 
style are certainly veiy humorous pieces. One such 
instance is the uproarious fantasy The Crocodile. A 
very unusual situation is created in which'a crocodile 
on show swallow.® one of the spectators and from the 
talks of that windbag is drawn a caricature of the 
■'enlightenment” which was invading Russian thought 
at that time. The windbag’s “enlighlened” reactions in 
the crocodile’s interior are duly reported to the readers. 
His frustrated vanity is at last gratified, since his case 
is being talked about and discussed in the newspapers. 

Coming down to Anton Chekhov (1860-1904), we 
lea\e behind one literary era and enter another. It has 
been said that Chekhov brought back to Russian 
literature the note of humour. I'his is true even though 
Chekhov is mostly known because of his later works 
which are deep and serious. Ho started writing while 
he was a student of medicine at Moscow and contri¬ 
buted humorous pot-boilers to the cheap reviews of the 
day. Most of these stories were full of amusing and 
funny situations and suggest nothing of the grey atmos- 
j'here of his later writings. The Orator is a small story 
conccncd in the spirit of pure fun. The Gajriy 
Match reads like a hilarious parody on detective 
stories with a dig or two at the investigating officers. 

Then came the revolution. It was too serious an 
affair for humour to be indulged in for its own .sake, 
but It provided a fertile ground for political and social 
lampoons. One of tho most outstanding satirical works 
to be published soon after the civil war was Ilya 
Ehrenburg’s (born 1889) Extraordinary Adventures of 
the Julio Jurenito, with its jeering denunciation of the 
entire capitalistic civilization. 

The NEP period provided fresh opportunities for 
humorous satire. People were gradually settling down 
to their new life and that gave an upsurge to Soviet 
literature. This period produced a number of humorous 
and satirical authors, but we will mention here only 
the three important ones, Zoshchenko, Ilf and Petrov. 

Mikhail Zoshchenko (born 1895) is the best 
humorist in Russian literature today. He kept a running 
fire of satire both at the remains of the bourgeois 
ideology and also at certain details of communist life. 
He wrote about the so-called “small defects of 
mechanism” in various branches of Soviet administra¬ 
tion, satirical pictures of comimunist red-tape, corrup¬ 
tion, inefficiency, etc. Here is an ironical picture of a 
happy Soviet marriage, both husband and wife being 
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enthusiastic communists and for reasons of work living 
apart and meeting once in five days. 

“Lida, feeling a little sori^ in her heart and at 
the same time surprised by the haste with which he 
had Inarried, consented to wait a little, admitting 
that the search for a fiat, the removal and various 
domestic affairs and troubles would unfavourably 
affect the course pf his work. And he praised her for 
her common sense and political maturity, saying that 
he now realised full well that he had made no 
mistake in choosing her, and that, indeed, he would 
perhaps be unable to find.at present a better wife. 
And Lida, pleased with his praises, looked at him 
with admiring eyes, saying that she too, perhaps, 
could have no better husband. They were happy in 
their own way, and in no hurry to disturb their 
happiness by kisses and embraces.’’ 

Zoshchenko ridicules vciy cruelly the petty-bourgeois 
vices invading large circles of the (’ominunist society, 
but in the process certain aspects of the collectivised 
and almost dehumanised .Soviet social life also come 
in for some ironic comment so much so that he is 
denounced by over-zealous Soviet critics as an easen- 
tially bourgeois writer. 

Ilya Ilf {1897-1940), in collaboration of Evgeny 
Petrov, wrote a number of humorous novels and stories 
which at once made a great hit. They subject the 
everyday life of Soviet Russia to a humorous, satirical 


treatment which has in it a slight touch of fantasy. 
The world of Soviet bootleggers and unscrupuloua 
Government officials gives the authors rich material for 
their gay and picturesque novels. The Twelve Chairs 
describes the farcical adventures of a cunning and 
ingenious rogue, Ostap Bender, in search of some 
diamonds which their pre-revolutionary owner hid in one 
of the twelve chairs. Ostap Bender is also the hero of 
The Lillie Golden Calf and his is a brilliant portrayal 
of the new profiteer born out of conditions created by 
the NEP. In many respects he resembles Gogol’s 
Chichikov. Ilf and Petrov went to America and gave 
an amusing account of their impres.sions m their book 
Lillie Golden America. 

There is a mistaken notion abroad that the Soviet 
authors have not the freedom to criticise conditions in 
their own country. If that were so, books by these 
writers could never have become best-.scllors and would 
not have oven been printed by the State Pulihshing 
Company. Though seen thioiigh a grote.sqin'ly distort¬ 
ing mirror, it is a picture of every-day Soviet actuality 
that these authors give us. 

In conclusion we can say that the Ru.ssians can and 
do laugh and that their life and literature is full of 
humour of a particular blend which is an expression of 
their fieculiar national development and character. 

: 0 :- 
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Miss MUKUL MUKHERJEE, ua. 


Sleeping quietly in the bo.som of a sweep of restless 
blue is a little island of jostling verdure some miles 
east of the dark Africa. Centuries before the age of 
steamships and roaring boilers, peaceful peasant girls, 
the nut-brown maids of the fabulous Orient, crooned 
their dolorous melody as they harvested amidst a rich 
sun-bathed field. With no covetous designs to garner 
their own coffers a race of sturdy short-built youth 
plodded in its virgin soil nurturing, dressing and shap¬ 
ing a happy life of contentment and plenty. The palm- 
fringed shores, washed perpetually by surging billows 
of deep blue, harboured snug little villages where nude 
babies ran about, old grandpas eased out the remaining 
years of a toilsome life. Peace dropped as dews and 
life was one sweet song. 

Hand-driven carts jolted heavily along the mud- 
bedecked furrows, Puffs of smoke coiled up against a 
bare sky. Fields of rice, tobacco, cane and tea wel¬ 
comed fruitful labour, and bemocked want, hunger and 
privation. 

Fateful was the day when the Cape of Good Hope 
was doubled by the bungiy and avaricious merchant 
nen from Europe ; for with them came the misery 


that slowly, gradually but surely engulfed the little 
island. The inhabitants, promped by a natural call for 
hospitality, invited the fair-skinned mariners from the 
land of the beyond and befriended themi. They, in their 
stupid simplicity, fell an easy prey to the ravenous 
plunderers, who though few, mastered the island and 
let loose an interminable era of exploitation, torture 
and aggrandisement. 

The commercial possibility of Mauritius was quickly 
anticipated by the intelligent French and a handful of 
them possessed the island with almost no obstruction. 
The intruders had enchained the lively limbs of the 
inhabitants before the victims realised how encrippled 
were they by the craft, ingenuity and devices of a 
colonial conspiracy. 

The whole of this island was treated like a common 
piece of bazaar commodity when the French, without 
any reference to the original settlers of tlic island, had 
handed it over to the commercial and more calculating 
British. 

With the 19th century, as if to bleed this island 
white, the commercial interest of England succeeded in 
erecting huge factories, building commodious dockyards, 
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enslaving its fenterprising, free, peace-loving populace medical and the educational services. The position i& 


and reducing them to an ignominious black majority 
drowned in indentured loans, hungry, spiritless, bond 
slaves of a civilisation that has spread in the name of 
enlightenment eternal suffering and humiliation to 
millions of mankind outside Europe. 

The history of the exploitation of the island ot 
Mauritius by the British is of special interest to India. 
For the vicinity of this huge Empire to this Lilliputian 
island afforded the Imperial race a golden opportunity. 

Mills were built, the remaining problem for their 
white owners was to secure enough hands to till the 
soil and produce canes in thousands of tons to feed the 
mills. The ready and almost inexhaustible source for 
the supply of the necessary hands was India, which was 
already under the heels of British rule. So the British 
Government exported from India to Mauritius human 
labour cheap as cattle. Manual labour from India was 
cheaper than the tractors or other machineries from 
other European countries. Therefore between 1839 and 
1922, with a brief period of total suspension, India 
continued to oblige Britain by organising large-scale 
emigration of Indian labour to this land. In 1922, the 
indentured labour system was put an end to but 
emigration continued under a free system. 

Hence we find that though Indians in Mauritius 
form over 64 per cent of the population, they have 
little besides numbers m their favour as the majority 
of them are labourers. The island has a number of 
sugar mills but there are practically no Indian mill- 
owners. Though a few Indians have suixecded in build¬ 
ing up medium-sized estates, the larger estates and the 
cane farms arc owned by the Europeans. Nearly 20,000 
Indians own small plantations of sugarcane for the 
crushing and milling of which they have to depend on 
European-owned mills and cnishiug plants. In 1940 less 
than 20 per cent of the cane crushed on the island was 
grown on Indian plantations. Thus the two-third 
Indian majority in Mauritius holds no more than 
about 30 per cent interest in the economic life of the 
colony. 

It seems a.stounding that tens of thousands of 
Indians should have left their mother country to earn 
the potty wage of annas six per day in a far-off Lsland. 
This scale of wages continued right up to 1937 ; and it 
took 2 major disturbances, accompanied by much 
shooting and killing, for this scale to be raised between 
Rs. 25 and Rs. 40 per month. Even to this day, Indian 
wage-earners in Mauritius draw but a fraction of the 
wages paid to workers of non-Asian origin. 

It may be surprising that the law in Mauritius does 
not discriminate Indians from Europeans. In theory 
citizenship rights are enjoyed equally by all inhabitants 
of the colony but in practice, however, Indians are not 
able to exercise these rights so fully as the Europeans 
minority can. For example, in 1948, less than 10 per cent 
of the higher public posts were opened to the Indians 
but nqt a single Indian held any important post in the 


the other services was only slightly better. 

While English and French are compulsorily taught 
in most of the schools and colleges, arrangements for 
the teaching of Indian languages were practically non¬ 
existent. Only recently, a few arrangements are made 
to teach Indian languages. Education of Indian women 
is neglected there. In an enquiry conducted jn 1940, 
Mr. Ridley, an officer of the Government of India, 
revealed that there were practically no Indian girls 
receiving education in thd secondary and higher schools 
on the island. 

But perhaps, the worst type of indirect racial 
discrimination is done on the cultural side. To enjoy 
the full benefits of citizenship, Hindus in Mauritius 
often change their names, customs and e\en religion. 
Many Indians have welcomed Christianity and taken 
over European nanie.s to get jniblic aiipointments or to 
obtain promotion in services. There are ample examples 
of students being forced to take on Christian names to 
get admission into higher schools. 

Tlie present constitution as revised in 1947, 
admitting unofficial members in the Execiilne Council 
is a better one than the previous constitution framed 
16 years ago. There arc 12 Indians who sit in a Council 
of 35 which include 3 cx-officio members and the 
Governor as Chairman. But even now the present 
constitution has certain disadvantages for Indians. 
Although more than 60 per cent of the total poinilatioii 
are Indians, only 3.2 per cent possess the power of 
vote. This is mainly due to the introduction of a comi- 
plicated literary test and female suffrage without full 
adult suffrage. It is obvious that Indians who lor the 
most part are hired labourers and traders cannot fulfill 
the franchise qualification laid down m the new 
comstitution. This is specially true of Indian wouiieu 
who are uneducated and without an independent 
economic status. 

The Indians in Mauritius suffer due to three niiuii 
causes. First, their poor economic status makes them 
the least hcard-of section of the Mauritius population. 
Second, the system of ‘closed floor,’ limited franchise 
for election to the few open seats in the Legislative 
Council and the local bodies iircvent them from obtain¬ 
ing adequate repre.sentations on these bodies, as any 
form of representative government would mean transfer 
of power to the Indians because of their majority thf're. 
And third but not the least cause is that Indians as a 
commiunity are not well organized on the island. This 
IS due to India’s negligence for them. India after her 
independence, has started taking every care of her 
children abroad. And as a result of which she has sent 
Sri Dharam Yash Dev as Commissioner for India in 
Mauritius to look after the Indians there. So we have 
reasons to hope that soon the Indians in Mauritius will 
be relieved of their disabilities from which they suffer 
eo much. 
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BEAUTY IN ART—A CRITICAL STUDY 

By SUDHIR KUMAR NANDI, m.a. 


fj. E. Moohe lu lus l*nnci}na EUnca abks ; 

■'lb it iinitioual. to hold that it i.s liettei thai 
llii; bi'i^ulilul »<)ild bliould oxi'.t than Ihu unu which 
it. ugly 

lie hpl•ak^ 111 the pieceJing liucb ui two woildb, one 
i.li'fiiiely beautiful, the other soiiowtully lacking the 
i leuieiit ol Ix-uuty. lu the one you faud •niouutaiud, 
ij\ei,s, the bea, tiee-s, buiwetb, btaio and moon’ aud all 
that 30 U adiiiJie and in the other a heap oi tilth with 
■' that jatb yoiii nieutal eiinilibiiuui Now tlu (luebtion 
to tie aiihweied ‘It. it iiialiuu.il" A iiiau in the 
• .eel, outside the plillosoplih al letlui(-looiii will 
adily admit that It in not iiiaiiuual Thee m an 
hiiial longing in man loi tin beaulUul and thin 
.iiiging In uniieisal. Man iiielein bea.ilt to uglmes.n 
t U'li it that beauty be uneolili mplated I’lalo would 
'itfbabii Inmg in hin doeiiuie ol leeoJlei lion to offei 
•n exjil iiMlion lor thin unnei'.il |.|e|ionne'-.ioii 111 i.i\uii| 

'! uni oi.lemplated Be:iul.\ W'liiilevei 111 ,i\ bt the 
spl.ili il loil olleieil U\ Plato, We ale iiol roiueiiietl 
with iliat at thin niage , but n nliow,- unmistakable 

iith'iiee ol tile eoinnion belie! that Beaiiiy in noiiie- 
lena i)l>|eiti\( /( , the iliiiig lia- .iii eleiiimt which 
nav be 11-11111 d be.tiililtil. li I- iieilhei iiiv mental 
I’.ojeelioii Moi t meii einolioii ol my mind dti'Old ol 
I I u.miii-- lo ihi- object in (juenliou 

Hut. llieie aie olhii', who olfei the tiew lhal beaut \ 

In Mibjieln-' rile lliiiilvei- who 'iib-eiibe to thin view 
aiige iiont tmi Kiinl iLa ol aiieieni India, the nolid 
-oiihoi ol Jibihi lo n\ii h modern ait-fonuoi,'- 

■('iiis an (.'101 e and Saiit.ivtiiia Expiesniou and intuition 
lie piaelically identical to t.'ioee and Ail i.s expre^dion 
lo liiiii, iSe.iiiyv In tile expren.'ioii ot euiotnni and all 
lull expit's.nion without any exetption in be ,-111111111 
''antayana ilelmen be.uilv ,in value pusitivit-, inlnnbie 
uid objectified' We mav exfilam thi' in less U-i-hniea! 
language im j.leasuit- legarded an the <iti;dilv ol a thing 
Venihetie lileaniiie or be,mly diller.s from plea'^ure 1 " 
'^eiicial oil aecoiiiit of Us objectification. (Jroce and 
''aiil.-ij’iiiia tut- not alone Tin re are olheis alno who 
belong lo the '.line nehool of thought. H K MaisliuH 
'Jieak-; oi lie ''table j'l(-asure' which in jireeiscly pi'O- 
' ideii by all tiiid is known to us by the name ol 
'iK-au(y Another p.syehological .lesthetieian M. Poieiiii 
leline.s beaulibil a.', that which 'pleases tin- mind as an 
hjeetive valun, without any ajtparenl reference to 
uraelves as the sources of feeling. There is this illusion 
'll objectivity in oui aj'preciation of the beautiful This 
steniing objeelivilj' has been totally rejiudiated bv 
'I'olstoy Modern thinkers, however, exjilain away tlu-n 
seeming objeclivitv as a mere semblance bit Tol.«tov 
ignores it totally. 

Tolstoy, in his famous book Whal ut AW, published 
111 1897, defines Art as the coinraunieation of emotion 


When we tell a stoiy, comiiose a song or jiamt a pn.tuie 
with tlie object of coniinumcatiiig to otheia an emotion, 
we have ouiselves left that there is Ai’t. Art leaj.s to 
tin- 0I3 mpian height ot ‘great art’ wlu-n the emotion is 
iiesh and .sjiiing.s liuin a "Ire.sh aud vivid attitude to 
ll.e world” d'he bi-auly ol a work ol art, aecotdiug to 
'f’ulnloi, .sliould bi- a.n.-.e.saed ciitiiely by refeieliee to the 
veidiet ol the gieate.'L uumbei ol men Thu.n a demo- 
cialic jirineiple was aj'phe.d in the field ol arl-criticisiu 
Un ToNloy look beautj not lo be objecuve and m- 
l.i-ieiii in woiks ol alt BeuUlj i.n a quality of tlie effect 
pioduced by woiks of art on tliosc who ale brought 
into contact with lliem. It is a mere .subjectivi 
i.xpi'iietue , vvoik.n ol .irt simply pioduce a sense ol Ihe 
b(-aiiiilul 111 the jieojile who legaid it This is extreme 
'iibiectivisiii Tlie position of Tol'lo3- ha,' been furthei 
'lieiigilii ned bv ])i 1 A Kiehi"dn a' he li.is ablv olfeied 

.1 iV'V chologii ,11 explanation of the eiijojmeiit of the 
beaiiliUil Di Uiehaid.s in his Puncijjlcx uj Lit(raTy 
('nlicixin and EunnduLions oj Ac.'.thctwf, defines beauty 
,is emotional satisfaction. Bv the contemjifation of a 
heautilul object eerlaiu uiipiiL'en m oumelves i*fe 
bioiight to ,1 'liile of emotional equilibnum or harmony. 
W'e (xijenenee satislactioii because of this condition of 
eqmliliriiim and iio.nlulate the jireseuce of beamy lu 
that which lus camseil it Thus, sucii postulation onl.V 
'peak.n ul a luoiectioii into the outside world of our own 
leeling,' Di. Rii-hards, 111 Ills einiiha&i.s on the fccling- 
I Icmenl conu" elosc-i to (jeutife who eqiiat(-s art with 
I. cling Aeiuid'iig to Gentile, art is iieiiher expression 
iioi inimiion ot feeling but feeling itsell aud the feeling 
1- ple'i'iiie And nil'll ttiliiig IS the e-^'ienee of art 

l>i Rieliatdn'.n theory lu' a ji.s.v diologieal baek- 
einiiml liom which i1 cannot be divureed Oui impulses 
iii-ed ,i (hoiough s.V'lemali.natiou ; the warring impulses 
'hoiild he no legulale'd as lo give us the maximum 
l.(-iiefit fiom the enjoyment of beautiful objects Dr 
Hiehaid-^ in explaining the natuie of this systematis.-i- 
iiun says : 

"A (-oiiipleie .nysleniaii'aliDii must take the 
hum ul such an ,ul|ii'linmi a-' will pie.ncive fiee pla.v 
lo i-veiv iiiipiil.ne wilh entire avoidance of frustra¬ 
tion.” 

lie (-olK-llldes ■ 

“In aiiv (‘(iiiilihnum uf Ihm kind, howevei. 
momentaiy, we an- exjieileiiiing lieaiitv. This com- 
I'leT integration and harmonising of our impulsP' 
in the enjoyment of the beautiful explains the 
rle.achinenl .'o often noted ns a charaetenstic ol 
.-u'ntheln- experience” 

tVe have fairlv repie.sented the vievv.s of the sub- 
peliiisls headed by Tolstoy. Now let us critirallv 
exai'.ime then position The common man will rise 
,-iga’n,nl the.se pedants .saying that when we call a thimg 
lieaiitifnl. we do not refer to our feeling of satisfaction, 
wliich m snhje<-live ; but to all intents and purpose', 
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we refer to something latent in the object in question. 
Again, Dr. Riehards’s view tliat all that we mean by 
beauty is that there is an equilibrium of impulses m 
the person experiencing it has difficulty in explaimng 
the circumstance that works of art which are valued 
in one age aie neglected in another. The different 
•standards for the evaluation ot artistic products m 
different age.s can not be accounted for, on this theory. 
'I’lie eiiiergeuce ol new a('.sthetic values and the di'cay 
o: the old ones are .similarly inexplicable. Moreover, 
Dr. Richard.s nowhere maintains that, any and evciy 
object IS capable ol iiroducmg lhi.s effect, viz., the 
hariiioni.satiun of impulses We in-i'sume that only 
objects of a certain cla.'.s aie regarded a.-, the appro- 
piiate objects of ae.sthelic estimation. According to Dr. 
Richards, every such object i.s marked b> a cerlain pro- 
jierty of being able t.o effect a harmony of impulses in the 
lieison aiqiiecialiiig il 'I'liis proia'i'lj' belongs to the 
object. What exactly can tln.s jiropeity bellefore we 
alteiiijit an answer, lei ns ixnnl, out that. Dr Richaids 
IS not ju,sillied in declaring licit olijects of a ciTlaili 
clas.s are capable of evoking aesthetic einolion (.liven 
the right situation and circumstances, given also an 
appiecialing mind in the reijuisile state ol scnsibiliti, 
it IS always po.ssible to liai'e aesthetic emotion All 

objects can be regardid aesthetically. Many modem 
art-critics think that the piactical lesiiidion ol tiin ail 
to music, paiiiling. sculplure, potleo. etc, is in the 
nature of an liislorical aciideiit busily, let us point oiii 
that the thing and llie knowledge oi IIk- thing ate 
distinct, and sepaule Jl we cease to know the thing. 
Ihe thing does not cease to exist. Siimlarlv if we 

abolish a knowing mind, w(' abolish not tin' beauty ol 
Ihe objis't known but only Ihe appiecialioii ol beauty 
What can po.s.sibly this piopeily be Wi asked this 
ipieslion wdh regard lo l)i Richaids's finding lli.il 

certain classes of objects are capable of effecting a 

harmony of impul.ses in the peison ai>preciatiiig the 
object aesthetically A subjeilnisl like Dr. Richards oi 
Tolstoy or ('roia; can haully .salisiv us We turn to J’l.do 
for an answer Plalo'.s answ'ci would be that the i'lo- 
Perty is ‘‘the luopei I \ oi chai aclei I'l Ic of being 
beautiful, winch the object po.ssesscs in \ irlue ol I's 
Tiarticipatum m thi' Joini ol beaiit.v.” 'I’lie distinguishing 
feature of IMato’s Iheory of acslhelics is hi- insistence 
11)100 tile fact that aesthetic exiieneiice is alwaVs in ils 
esseulial iialuie a i)ioce.ss of discoietv I'lns i.« true of 
all such ex|ierienc(', whether it bi- creative or apipre- 
cialive Plato affirms that there is a foim of lieaidy 
can attain at a working knowledge of the form by 
lollowmg an ai>|'iopriate Iraimiig We ean eonveiiiently 
ri'pioduce our knowledge of the form in sound, line and 
eolour or stone images and ean thus produce a ‘Sistine 
Madonna.’ a ‘Jloimd Madonna’ or a ‘King Lear.’ The 
objectivity whicli Plato give.s to the element of beautv 
lpave.s room for the explanation of differences in 
aesthetic judgments. All such diffennices. according .to 
Iffato, are not juirely subjective or mere differences of 
taste. They r.re differences of knowledge. In different 


ages forms of artistic cxprc.s.sion may change but the 
feelings which great art awakens have been the same. 
This IS due to tlic fact that the artist discerns the 
element of reality, which is latent m tlie object, dis¬ 
entangles it from, the sensuous material in which it is 
embodied and lastly ex'iiresses his vision of it in the 
work of art lo enable us to glimpse tlie I'urc form wlueli 
lie has visualised, (jeniiuie works ot hrt, according to 
Clive Bell, lead along the same road of aesthetic 
emotion to Ihi' eoiitemiihition ol tlie .same ulliiiiato 
reality. 

Prom till' Platonic poinl, of view. Clive Bell’s 
lieatnieut of the subject commands our attention. His 
tlii'oiy of ‘.Mgnihcaiil form’ boldly defends the Platonic 
po.-jit.ioii. Ml Bell lu his celebrated book Art ti'Hs us 
that ti. work of ait produces aeslhetic emotion in virtue 
of the fact that it po.NSC.sses signiffeaiil form The cause 
ol this po.s.ses.sion ol sigiiilieant form by the work of 
art has been further ext'laiiied by the fact that tlie 
creatoi or tlie arli.st ex])ciience,'s a ceilaiii emotion to 
which it gives exprcs.sion m tin* work of art.. Thi-s 
emotion felt by the artist, which is the indispensable 
condition of the lU'eseuee of .'-'ignifica.nt foiiii in the 
work of art., is an emotion for .something which the 
uiti.st lias .seem I'hc artist see.s an oliject not as a means 

10 ail end but as an end in itseli. In othei words, he 
sees it as a eombiiiatioii of signilieaiit fornis. The artist 
is aware of the reality wlucii is belnnd the object ami 
which IS latent in it. It is ihi.-. V1.-.1011 of reality in the 
o))|eet whieh thrills llii' ailist to ecsta.sy ami il is Ihe 
emotion fell for lealit.v which he cou\ e.v- to u^ when 
he Iraii.-.fer.s to canvas or .store liis vision of reality as 
a combiiiatioTi of ]imc forms On I his view, uri is a 
window through which W'(' gaze 11)1011 icahlv. Aviualia- 
gupta, Ihe noted Indian aosiheliciaii of the tentli een- 
lury A.D., in his definition ol iK'aulv forestalls Mi 
Bi'U’.s po.silioii Ills assertion ; 

Afti til jn(tiliiiinapaI'djw 11 / 11(10 .se/.'.s/m/fcaia 
.'.woviihi l/omih * 

siieaks of the visum of vvlucli Mi Bi-ll sjieaks at. such 
a leiigih III his Art Thi.s nt/kxltolkara of Avinabagupta is 
Ihe ‘vision’ of Mr Bell. Botli of them give u.s .a glinijiae 
of the realilv It. is neither discntmualion nor observa- 
Mon (’.iilvic s)u’iiks of this vision as the “seeing eye’’ 

11 IS llii.s I hat tii.scloses the innoi harmony of things.” 
(The IIcio ox Tend) This vision discloses tlu' inner 
harmony and beauty latent in the objects Without Ihis 
vision an artist is no artist, at all. Creation of beautv 
in the work of art is impossible if the artist has no 
‘seeing eye,’ The 'Form of Beauty’ as explained bv 
Plato must be present in the work of art. In othei 
words, the artistic work must partieiiiate in Plato’s 
‘Form’ and this participation is the criterion of Ihe 
value of a work of art. If the ‘Form’ is manifest in the 
vvoik the work is beautiful. 



THE LINGUISTIC PROVINCES 

Hy I'Hor. P. 8 SASTRI. m.a. Mbitt 


Tjje (iommit.lec ol (lie Cdiinicss at last 

come out with its rejiort, a ic|)ovt winch is a rimnin;j 
conimpiitar.v on tho various spceclies dclncred by oui 
Picn.icr and Ih-iuity Ih'iinr Miiiisloi on various occa¬ 
sions. That tho Coiisross lonjj ago accepted the 
)iniiciple of linguistic redistribution ot provinces on 
uiound.s of justice and morality, is iulmitted. That 
(landliiji arriv^'d al, the sane.st conclusion possible 
when hi' relu.^ed to coiuj'an’ thi' Imgiii.stic distribution 
with the religious vivisection, tlii.s too is a wi'l-known 
liiilli 'I'ii.il ilicii' l■^ ail rp\ Clwlielniiiig opinioii ui the 
counlri .supjioitiug ihi.s linguistic nshajiiiig oi the 
I lid, IS lecdgiused bi tilt' I)«i»-rouimission, whicli did 
not caie a iig for ilie pidilic demand .since it was 
’wepidtced 

Let us look al the (’ommiltee’s rejiort in the light 
"l lliese lacli- The lejjort slates 

"’riu' lii'l coii-'idmalioii iiiii'i be llu' .security, 
uiiili’ .Old l■l•ollollnc pio'.peiiix ol India, and (\ er> 
■'(p.iiali'i ,ind ilisru)ii i\(■ icndi'inw sliould L"' 
iiaoK'iidv discoiii.igi d." 

liieie Is ,111 cinlenl coniii'ion oi (lioiight, in llic 
-'( 01 , 1(1 p,n! oi till-' --weepm.g statement, for ll;“ Gom- 
imllee i.s ((lualiiig ilie lingmslu redistiibiilion ol the 
|no\)!Rc.s with Ilie religiou.s vnisection hke Ihiil'.ol 
I’aki.slaii ' This is exactly the tiling Hint was cmpla- 
iically disiXHUid liy (i.iiidlun Tlie demand toi ilnssc 
.'loMiiccs i." iiol liased on leligioii , nor do these 
l'io\in(e,s want to ojd out ot ihe Indian Un.on Aie 
nel llie Ilielllbel- Ol the ChiiRUl iieiil Assemltly from 
Ik- e lingiii.slic aMM.", niembei'. lhal snppoiled a strong 
I'eiitie" VMii'ii W(' aie going to Inivi' a stioiig Gs'iiire, 
now on e,11 ill call llie.-i piox nice.- liecuiiie indeiienilenl 
mills ? 

'I'lie Kjaii'l j'eads 

'‘The (kmgress approval of this principle was 
^ partly due to the artificiat manner in whieh exist¬ 
ing province., have tieen eieated by the Biitisli 
power in India. It was chiefly due to a dc'^irc to 
liave. as tar ns jiossible, homogeneous cultural 
units w’hieh would presiimalily advance more 
lapidly beeaii.se of this homogeneity.” 

This IS Wisdom enough. Many of the exisling 
piovinees arc bi-lingual and tri-lingual, Sliortly the 
regional languiiges arc corning into prominence and 
they will have to be taken uj) for administrative 
I'liriioses. In such a case, a province like Madras mu.st 
have a four-fold staff to meet the requirements <d 
lli(' four prevailing languages. Bombay Go\ ■>rnmenl 
ii'ivc to triplicate their work. C P. and Berar are to 
double their work, presumably ignoring the Audhras 
•n Chanda and Biistar, just a.s Orissa is strangling the 
Audhras. But on the contrary, it there were to be one 


linguistic area iii one province, the woik will be 
laeilil.ated, and there will be no wastage of lime, 
eiiei-gy, men and material. Otherwise the same thing 
1 ' to he done over and over again like a piece ot 
Ii!in.''lalioii exercise given to our boys. 

Admitting tlii.s, the report is apprehensive of “a 
gieal iiiaiij difficiiliie.s ol a lar-reaehing charader.” 
V\ e ale now told of the iidnuiustrativi' and economic 
iiiu(\ ol ihe pic-ciil pioMUccs 'j'lii.s IS sliange enougii 
It wc f.jcc tlie fuels. Let u.s look at Madras There is 
not a .single major irngalion-jiroject in the Andhra 
distiicls The .\ndhra Unner.sity .iiul the Medical 
College aie tliiowii into a cornel, and the Andhras arc 
indiistnally and economically Ilie most exploited. 
'J'lioiigh the Andhia aieiis arc surplus areas in matters 
ol food, ye: tiiem kinsmen in tho ceded districts have 
to go '- 1,11 ud ' All major sehemes of leconstruclion 
me taking iilaee m tlie area south of Madras. Some¬ 
time liack theie was a move even to put an end to 
the imiiaitmg of instruction in Telugu, m the City d 
M.idras ! And the graph of the Madras Mmistiy will 
show what an amou^of administrative and economic 
Ill'llfihihty and di^tumti/ there exist in that most nu- 
loitiiiiatc iiiovineM^of India. 

\ few lines ^elo.. we lead ' 

“Anli-s«i-iaF loi'ees giew and a.ssuiiied serious 
IMopoitions just at a time when the elo.sest unity 
was (■'•.--entuil.^ A|narrow provincialism became a 
m.ice io Ilie ]irogn\s.s and development of our 
gical countiy.” 

This IS damaging and insulting enough The 
dciiiaud lor linguistic provinces is taken to be a case oi 
11 ,ir ow iirovinciabsm, as though the demand foi 
H .nil or Hindusthani is not one, such. This is merely 
a.iiRiug some one, so that he may not abuse us foi 
what we are going to do. This is an open condem¬ 
nation of one, so that his views on other problem'- 
may be discredited easily. A narrow provincialism, if 
at all it exists, would strivi' after independence for 
eiery such province. It will demand permanent break¬ 
ing up ol relations with the Centre. Tlierc was the 
merger oi the Slates . and this merger has been 
uniformly based on linguistic and cultural homo- 
geneily, which is denied to Andhras and others. This 
1 - a sin iige piece of logic. 

Then wc arc given anotlier danger. The problems 
in Souln-East Asia and Eastern Asia do not. necessitate 
a change on the side of the reshaping of our provinces. 
Every petty tiling is to be related to the International 
problcmn, and we cannot have these new provinces in 
India till the great nations of the world promise ns 
probably, that 'they will maintain peace for a centur^ 
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or two. Aud wilt'll I,he merger of the stales could be 
achieved at such a rapid speed and without any 
ihthculty, one iiuls to understand what strain these 
linguistic proN'inces wdl entail. Another potent objec¬ 
tion to this demand coiues Irum the financial aii<l 
adniimstrative (piarters. The Committee is afraid that 
many ol tlie new jiroi'inces cuunol bo self-sufiicient 
aud self-existing hnancially. The iiieiubern of tins 
.'tiigust eoiiimitlee alone must know as to how far 
Orissa IS self-supporting Thc'y alone should know a' 
to Jiow even soiin' of the existing inovinces aie 
having delicil budgets and Ihereloie i.iisiug the taxi's 
enonnon.sly, thereby giving vise to .igraiian and 
economic discontent throughout the I,and The Andhia 
district,s ol Madras, the Maiatln aretis ot C.l’ and 
lierar, the Kanareso parts ol Bouibai ;oe \ei\ let tile, 
and therefore they cannot h;i\e then own pi'o\uices. 
for they hau; to work in llie si>iiif ol selfle.s,s saciitice 
and detacliment ! And (Jod is -me to rewaid them 
for their self-e£faeeinent and self-debasement aj(( i 
they die ! 'J'he.se sur))his aieas are to feed the lest only 
to be exploited by tlie rest, only to see tiiat the native 
talent is uiulevek)])ed and fiustraled The ])reseni 
hi-liiigual, tri-hnguai and mnlti-lingual areas at 
jire.sent are lull of hatred and jealousy towaids others 
The Aiidhias leel that they aie not getting I,heir due 
in the administration of their aieas, and so they begin 
hating the others in that jiroMnei’, though the\ liave 
nothing but love towards others. The Bengalis do not 
have that halri'd to others which they feel towards 
Bihar. All this is due to coiiiiietilion and jobbery, no 
doubt. But one can not jnit it down by ignoring it 
The Committee without any inner contradiction 
states at. one jdace that language i.s a binding force, 
and at aiiotlier jihice this unfortunate language be¬ 
comes a separating foice ; and ii is needless to sav 
that the Committee is \ ery much imjire.ssed tiy this 
second force, more oi less like an obsession. The 
British Governirient exfiloited thi.s sejiarating force too 
v'ell ; and when they ran ed out multi-lmgual pro- 
vincouS, it was to hold the key m their hands aftri 
selling these in a iiiigiily and endless quarrel. This 
was in eomiilete liarinony with tlic old dogma of divide 
and lule And if this were to continue, then the 
heritage of (lie British a<lmiiiistrali\e j'olicy becomes 
:i i>rimanenf legacy. 

They propo.se to wait till the people’s minds 
lifiuiue calm But what guarantee is there that pcoph' 
will not be once again disturbed when the question 
IS taki'n uj) at a unsia'citied—and therefore never-to- 
come later dale Then the iii'W provinces will entail 
a tuiancial burden, we are told But. if these proviiices 
are to conn- info existence later on. will the financial 
trouble djsat)i)ear altogether with the waving of fhe 
hand of the magician? We are admonished to follow 
the examiile of the Slates Then we ran have a 
Badcliffe and a scale loo ; 

• “iNoierthelcss il (here is a .strong, widespread 

feeling in the area for a linguistic province, a 


democratic Government must ultimately submit to 
it, unless there is a grave danger to the State and 
unless this feeling comes into conflict with a rival 
feeling. If there is general consented willingness, 
then, of course, the difficulties arc much less.” 

This willingness is to be from all the linguistic 
components of the province and also from the conti¬ 
guous slates and provinces. Tlie Committee concede 
the principle, but the conditions sti|iulated_amount to 
.1 negation of the princiiile ; for the grave danger to 
tlie Stale and to South-East Asia can be inoduced on 
the plslloiin and in fhe jiress, a.s though out of a 
magieuin’s bag. They would liiive done belter by 
leieeling thi.i demand once foi all. 

Tlie ('ongies,'- President has come out with his 
Pif'ss Conference in Bomh’iy, declaring that tliey have 
conceded the principle It, is true, but at tlie cost of 
negating tlie .same principle on grounds of social. 
Iiohtical, economic and cul 1 u;-il dangers in India 
and abrn.id Thi' Committee liave po.slpolled the 
eonsideialion for a few years And even then the.' 

lake ii[i the pioblem on eondifiun that. 

( 1 ) Tlierp niu.-<t be si'cunly, unity .nut ecimoinii' 
pio.-jieniy of India ; 

( 2 ) tlial jieopIeV minds unist get calmer , and 

( 3 ) that all the citizens of India, without an' 
exception, .support the demand unauimoiisly 

\u<l I lieu tliev admit 

( 4 ) That the creation of the new pvo\ im e^ 
entails financial burdens and adiiunislrati'< 
trouble,s—and these can never di,sa|ipt'jii 

I'his comes to saying in jilani I'jigli^h that then 

-hoiild be no linguistic provinces 

( 5 ) Then the ‘ptogressne niiegi.ilion' ol Ihi 
.'stale,- IS to be our ideal ; 

( 6 ) we aie asked to noli' tliai laiiguag. i- i 
■seiiarating’ force ; and 

( 7 t we arc to note that these new )iro\inir'' will 
const.if.iite a threat to (lie secunlv of (he Stati 

.\)l these .seieri conditions re.solvnig to the m- 
.id\isahihlV, in the Comnutfee’s sacred opinion, ol 
forming linguistic provinces at any time in the future 

The demand for linguistic, pirovinccs is liorribb 
confused with the idea of Pakistan. It is mixed uj' 
with imaginary (roubles and worries It should Is 
noted that the demand is a purely economic one 
whatever rubbish one may say about cultural iinitv 
and linguistic, integrity. The provinces, as they are 
constitute of two halves; one half exploits the oilier 
'I'Ik' eonseqiienee of all this is that in the multi¬ 
lingual areas, and these too in the exploited areas, tin 
Communists are daily gaining ground. It is an un¬ 
deniable fact that there is a seething discontent, a good 
amount of economic heart-burning, and a profound 
distrust. It is these that constitute a grave threat tn 
the stability of the State, and the formation of tli< 
linguistic provinces will put an end to tliis threat. P 
is better to wake up even late, than never. 



POISONOUS SNAKES OF INDIA 
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Thuie arc appruxinialdy two hundred species of poition- 
ous snakes in the world, out of a Kital of 2.300 species 
(species or kinds, not niimiters), or ahoul eight and a 
half per cent of thf; total nutnl)cr of snakes known 
Nevertheless, fhe vast number of snakes m a species, the 
world-wide distrihiition of the poisonous varieties, and the 
aggressive habits of some of them, eonstiiule a first class 
menace to human life practically all uvei the world. 
India and .Southern Brazil, with Australia to a less degree, 
are the regions where the large.st number of fatalities 
occur l)l Kayrer, a British pliysjeraii in India, concluded 
some years ago alter in’any years of ob-i-ivjliou that 
probably .lO.lKH) Indians died of snake-lute each year. 
This estimatioii is believed by the author to bold good 
evin at the present time, sime snako-bite lalalities in 
jungle tracts and other inaccessible regions are rarely 
reeorrled m the dealli lolls ol ibe dislrji 1 . If to this vi'-re 
added the list of fatalities m Africa, .South America. 
Australia, the IIS A and smaller coimtiies ol the orient, 
tile ininilx'i of deallls due to iioisonoiis snakes would 
piobably swell to about l,(KH)(kl a year. Mole than 70 
jiei cent of tlies<- deallls oei iii in Onenl.il lonnliits a^ 
il is bele that nliineroiis specie^ of every type of poisnnoiis 
snake aic found New Zealand is the only eoiinlry in llie 
world winch has no snakes at all: while Madagasiai 
|s the. only large connlrv wliieli eniovs a total ab.sence 

ol poisonous snakes 

.Snakes are the most liiglilv speeialised of the reptiles 
111 'MstciKe. .ind poisonous scrjiciils niaik the yenitli of 
their sfieciallsalion Not onl\ liavc the limbs completely 
disap[ieared and the bony "iidbs. wbieli sopjiorl ibeni 
. omjileielv lost, but an oiiliageoiis modifii alion has taken 
[dace in alinosi all the organs of the laxly. The lung 
liver e|(.. are all eylreiriely elongated, and the salivary 
glands, whifh in other aniniaK secrete the saliva for 
iligestion of food, get modified in some snakes to seercti 
a virulent poison ihul lan kill an elephant when injected 
into Its bloixhsysicm Their fatal poison and silent 
lurking habit, cnupled with an agility and alertness sur¬ 
passed by no olliei aniniak compel ns to consider the 
yeiiomoiis «iiakes a~ llie deadliest enemies of mankind 

Many a layman confronts us with the question, “How 
ran live |M)i'onous snakes lx- told from harmless ones?” 
The answei is ihev cannot he. The mnllijilicliy of 
eharaelers by which a sjiccialisi identifies a jMiisonous 
snake ran hardly he so mastered by a layman as to enable 
him to recognise it alive in nature However, some snakes 
like the dobra and the Ru.ssel’s Viper do look very 
Iioisonoiis and these can lie easily recognised in the field 
or forest. Many more, once they have been killed, can 
he identified by their external eliaraeters. Rut some will 
defy identifiration by the im-iniliated and these have to be 
referred to the specialist. On the other hand, there 
are many common ndn-poisonous snakes, like the Rat- 
Snake (Dharaan), that r-an be known at sight. It is 


possible, therefore, for any layman, who has learnt the 
‘A B C of snakes to tell most poisonous snakes he may 
come across. To make identification easy. 1 shall confine 
myself to common Indian snakes as far as possible. 

Poisonous snakes fall naturally into two categoiies: 
the Viperine .snakes iir Vipers and the (Ailuhrine snakes 
comprising the Cobra. Kraits and Coral snakes. Some 
coluliriiie snakes are rmr-jungi'd, the grooved fang being 
situated at llie back of the upper jaw-boiic; while others, 
the forisfanged ones are endowed with a eanaliculaU; 
fang III front of tlie upper law bone And il is really 
the fore-funged colubrmes whose bile is fatal to man. the 
rear-faiiged lieing no doubt poiMinous but not usually 
fatal. 

Two puisonou' siiakc" of India, the giant King Cohta 
Ol Hamadryad and the flooded Cobra, have achieved 
woiUlwide repulaluui Combined with the deadliness of 
it", fang'- the king (.obra has an intelligence that renders 
Il iiuiqiie among all the ^nakc-- of the world. It is eon- 
fmed to Orissa. Bengal and A.'sam in India, where it is 
(oiiimon both in the hills and the low-lying districts. The 
Hooded Cobra is (oiumoii throughout Tnilia and its abun- 
daiice cju'cs a larger niimlici of ilealhs ilian attributable 
to tile King Cobra Both these snakes can he easily 
recognised when alive, ihe Kinc (.obra by its large size, 
at five liabiltt and erectile fore-lialj oj the body, and the 
Hooded Cobra In i/s large eipanuble neck or hood, olten 
iiilh I liararteifitif markings The other poi'^onous lerres- 
tri.il snakes ol India aie: ilu: Krails, the (.ioral snakes, the 
l*il vipers and the Pitless vipers. The only aquatic 
[•oisonons snakes m India are ihe Sen Snakes, whieli arc 
all yetionioiis. Chances of an average Indian being liillen 
In a sea-snake are extremely rare, though their venom 
has been found to he eight limes mote potent than that 
of llie hinocellale (spectacledI cobra They can at once 
he told hv their Hal tails which they use as a swimming 
otgan. all terrestrial snakes having rounded tails. 

To most people living in India the recognition of a 
(olira seems a very simple thing and this is tiue as a 
rule If the snake is seen ahve at dose quarters with 
the liixid expanded, its identiiicalion will hardly admit 
of a doiihl. This holds good for the jierson bitten by the 
snake; foi ihe eoliia always spikes with its head reared 
and sonielinies the hood expanded But after death the 
hood i.s obliterated and, if the erealiire is stiff, cannot 1 h: 
easi'y dcmonsiraled A eohra wiihoiil a hood is im- 
imaginable by a layman and manv shake their heads when 
shown one willioul the expanded hood. Again, some 
people ingenioiislv manage to pull out the loose skin alauil 
ill',- neck of a harmless snake and claim a hood where 
none exists. For such raisinlerprelalious theie is one 
c'lnsfanl cliaraeler, which will dispel all doubt. The 
third scale, eonniing after the foremost scale or shield of 
the head, on each side of the upper jaw (the third supra- 
labial shield) touches the eye and also the nasal shield 
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on which the external nasal aperture is situated. As the 
scales on the head of poisonous colubrine snakes (Cobras, 
Kraits and Coral snakes) are large, tlie third supra labial 
shield can be easily recognised and if this touches the eye 
and the nasal shield on the snake, it is poisonous. 

Cobras are neither inielligenl nor aggressive, yet, it 
appears, at lime.s tli< y may aggressively attack if disturbed 
or tampered with. A leinarkable case happened in 
Lucknow. A man while pedalling along on a bicycle met 
a cobra on the i entre of the road 'I’o avoid the snake 
he swung round the pedals at full speed. Alter a while 
he looked back and to his utter surprise and tenor saw' 
the cobra racing after him. Not only that, it was rapidit 
gaining on him. Not knowing what to do, he lai'cd liis 
legs from the pedals and let the bike run along by 
momentum. The man suddenly fell down with liis hieyeh' 
and fainted. When he leeovereil be found the snake cut 
in two lying beside him. The snake hail eonie along Iuh 
side and in an attempt to stiike. got entangled amongst 
the s|Kikos and cut in two It w'as indeed a miraculous 
escape. 

The Krm,l is the most almiulant veiunnous snake in 
India Combined with its viiuleiit poison and deadly 
latigs, its partiality to liiiman liabiialions and low vegeta¬ 
tion make it a first ela-s ttu iuiee to luimaii life in some 
jrarts of India. It has none of the speetaeiilai warning 
playfulness of the hooded cobra and the only warning of 
its presence is its fatal bite ft beds laigely uiion siiiallei 
snakes, but also bums for small mammals, frogs and 
lizards. 

Tbeie ate seveial spieies oi kraits; the laigesi aiiioiig 
tliem >being the Bmmhd Kntii,. Jhirif;ani.\ Idstiaius. (the 
Kaj Samp or 'Sankiii’ of Bengal. It is a Kjaii cl iiii 
usual size as it may leui'h a length of six to sexen ieei 
This snake can be leiogni/eil at once hy the alternate 
bands of yellow and Idai k lliiimglioul the ieiiglh of tin 
laidy. Even if tJie eoloiiiiug neie to lie eonliisid with 
llial of some non-poisoning snake', Krailf, tun aliens be 
identified by the in-e.xistem e oj iwo i iittrtn ten. Eirstly. 
llie 8 cale.s on the iindei side of the tail are all eiiiire and 
undivided, i.c., the stales are arranged m a single row, 
each scale extending from side to side on llie uridcr-side 
of the tail ; secondly, the scales along the middle line of 
the back are always mueb larger iluin the rest of ilie 
scales on the back and form a sort of keel along the 
whole lengllt of the fiod'y. Tf these Iwo iliaiaeters are 
found in the same snake tlv n a is imdoiifuedly a Kraif. 
Unfortunately, lhe.se ehaiaeiers. hy which a krait can be 
recognised even liy a school bov. cannot be observed while 
the snake is alive and free; unless somebody be bold 
enough to stroke its hack and lift the lad up to make 
sure of its identity. Any snake with dark bands on its 
body should, therefore, be severely left alone or killed 
and referred to a specialist. This practice, as 1 found 
in the villages of 11 P. and Bengal, is so strictly followed 
by the peasants and cultivators, that any dark-CDlotired 
snake is vouched for as extremely jioisonous. This is not 
quite true, as a number of non-poisonous snakes are quite 
dark-coloured, while the young individuals oi even light- 


coloured species arc at times dark in colour. Neverthe¬ 
less, I believe, it is both safe and useful to be wary of 
any dark-coloured snake, specially if rings or circular 
bands are present across its body. 

The banded krait has a wide distiilmlion extending 
from Southern China and the Malayan Sub-region through 
Tenasserim to the basins of the Irrawady and the Brahma¬ 
putra, south of the Himalayas. It is known from Penin¬ 
sular India in the north east as fai soiitH as the basin 
of the Mahanadi River. 

Tlie common Krait. Punftariis taetulm, is much 
siiialler tlian the fianded krait. foui feel lieiiig the maxi¬ 
mum size it usually attains. It is called ‘Chitti’ in 
Bengal. ‘Valla paniboo’ in Malabar. ‘Kallii virian’ in 
Madras, and "Kowiiya’ or ‘Cbit-Kowiiya’ in I! P and the 
Punjab. This siuike i' iiideoif poisonous-looking in ap¬ 
pearance, being j glisliiiiiig black willi iianow white 
arches thrown in |idirs ,10os' the back The black eoloin 
(onirasicd by the while an In'- 01 laiiiils gixi s ilo' i om- 
luon krait a veiy cliarai leiislu .iiqicaianee There ate 
Iwo or three more poisemui' simkcv wliieii leseinble the 
eomnion krait in eoloralioii. but Iluv eaii be at ome 
distinguished b\ the fael that wlidea-- in the krail the 
while erossbars aie most ex idem 111 tin liiiulpail ol tin 
body and fade avxay in tbe fmc-puil 111 llu fo'iiier ibey 
aie nio'l evident ii) llie loie-|iail anil giaibiallx lade in tile 
binder qiiailer till lllex ale ollcii liis|. 

Tills krait is (Oiiiinon tliioug|i<Mil ibe liidii-, \ alley, 
tie' Cange' \ alley. Peiiinsulai India i'lnl Ceylon Tliougb 
e'sriitialK a snake of llie yilaiiis il is found at 1 lines in 
llie lulls U[> to about b.OOO bel. Il' exieii'ive <l|sliibullon 
ami deadline's aeeouiil' lor tin; feailul toll of human 
life raii'eil by tlie ki.iil in India. A conibinatiou of 
< ireiiiii'lanee.s aeeoiiiiis m some ilegtee foi this feailul 
loll On the and plains iigion tbe siiii beats down 
hen'elv by day. but dining Jaiiiiaix, Febriiaiy and Maieli 
tbe iliop in tetiipeialiiie at smiilown is veiy eoiisiderable 
Tlie snakes knew that the warme't jdai e ilien is tbe 
deep dust ol the sun-baked roads wliieli long retains its 
Ileal ; inoieover tbe ilmerani po])iilatioii knows lliat il is 
fur (oolei xx'^alking hy iiigbl lliaii by day. The raaioiity 
do not widi shoe,, and tin lesiill is many eases of snake- 
lute. 1 hi- ki.iits be nioie quietly, aie less active and less 
inelined to gel out <if the way. 

J here are seveial C.nrxd stmke'x in India ami all of 
lliem are poisonous; but ibev are neither so jxoisonous 
nor as abunilant U' the Krait and tbe Cobia The eotninoii 
Iiidinii Coral snake, llemibunnains ni^iesie.ns, i.s a small 
snake tiever exceeding four feet in length and of variable 
colour from light brown to blaekisli or purple, with five 
more or less distinct black stripes along the back. The 
Stupes may be missing in some varix-ties, but a median 
sltijie along tile middle of the Iiaek persists. Ii jg a 
bill 'peeies confined to the bills of Western India from 
Bombay to Traviuicore. 

By far the most abundant poisonous snakes in India 
ate the Colubrines- -the Cobras. Kiaiis, Coral snakes, etc, 
and the Vipers, so far as number of species are con¬ 
cerned, are scantily represented. While species are scant, 
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ihe Tic Polonga or Russel’s Viper, Vipera russdli, makes 
up m broad abundance. India is thus unique in tbe 
world’s snake-inhabited areas in having almost every 
known family of venomous serpents. Two types of vipers 
are found in India, the typical vipers and the pit-vipers. 

'I'he Kuisel’s viper or Dahoia reaches a maximum 
Icnglli of about five feet and rank.s with the cobra as one 
of the dreaded'snakes ol I lie, Orieiil It is a particularly 
handsome snake with varied colour-patleins, the body 
having a ground colour of licit brown with ihiee lows 
of large bladk rings liordered with white or yellow en¬ 
closing darker, brown oi even re<l. In sonic specimens 
tbe rings unite to lorni u ebain. Tlie, Daboia oi Tic 
I’oloiiga is a ^savage eieuliue Iiul usually gives waining of 
Its picsiMicc by loud bis.smg, producing a sound readily 
beard twi-nty-livc feet. It strikes willi sucli agility that 
il soiiii tones slides a fool or mor<‘ and thus appears to 
lumj). Owing lo Its large fangs and the aoiouiU oi venom 
expended at u lute il may lie tegardeil as almost nune 
dangerous than tlic common cobra. 

T/ic viper nw hr leuilily ret ogmsed by iti> 

loldut inarLing', and sintill sfidr\ ua the head. To make 
a (ool-])iool ideniilieation llie ibaractei ol the scales is 
siiliicicnl. 11 llic stales on llic nndeisule of the tali 
ate divuleil and there are I wo large shields on the undei- 
, ide of the chin smiimn.led hv ioor or five olhei SL,ales. 
Ihe siiake i-. I tpeui nmeli It is equally ahimdaiU in 
(a';. Ion and I’eniilsulai linlia liom (lape Comorin to the 
Canges. J| IS .seeiiiingly veiy rate lo the north of the 
(.anges, ihoiigh tommou in the liiawadv Basin 'f'o the 
we-l II exleiuls thTooghiml the lioiiis Basin from North 
■Siiid lo the lliniahiv.is It is < hit Hy an iiih iliilani of llie 
plains, ^lut is romnuiii in -ome loealilii-s liom 2 .(M _)0 to 
4 ,(KKJ Joel and has heeii mel at alliliides up lo 7.000 feet 
Il IS \eiy lommon in llie I’liniah, as many as dTl speci¬ 
mens heiiig hioiight in foi CoveininenI ifwaiiis iiom 
Ainril.sai alone in one dav. 

One leason foi the wides|)iead abundanee of die 
Russels vijiei IS ihe large liller of young, usually almul 
Iwo dozeii. The lillle ser|ieii|s. xthen boin. ran imnie- 
clialelv take tare of iJiemselves, 'I’lie aifulls prowl nioslfv 
at nighi, aiitl aie Juietl initi the iirighiiniirhood tif huiiiati 
fiuliitalions liy lals ami iniet whuh ate ilien favoimie 
lo<;d 

Anotiiei dangerous pilless viper is E(hi.s carinata. tile 
Saw-sealed viper, which has an equally wide disirihiilion 
Il is die ‘Khapjiar’ of .Sind, ‘Phooisj’ of Bomhav, ‘Afai* 
about Ilclhi. KalJii havoo of My.sore and 'K.allu virian' 
aboiii iMadiiis. ft can lie reathly idenlifieil by die small 
scales on llie head eo-exisieiu with undivided shields 
licnealli die lail. During life n can be ideniiiied by its 
peculiar habit of iliiowmg its body into a double coil, 
inflating itself, and then rubbing one coil against the 
other so as iti protiuee a simnil closely resembling hissing. 

It grows to about three feel in length and varies in eoloui 
from sandy to a dark cedar A mote or less distinct pale 
‘■inuons flank line is dlways present. 

A viper called the Saw-sealed viper, occurs tluough- 


uut a large area of the Indian Peninsula from Cape 
Comorin lo the Cfanges, but being a desert form preferring 
an arid sandy soil, it is distributed chiefly in isolated 
patches, where il is frequently very common. Some idea 
of its jirodigious numbers can be made from the official 
report tlial in the Ratnagiri District alone, during the 
six yeais GuveninieiU rewards were paid, on an aveiagc 
22.'),721 phoorsas per annum were brougiit in. It is an 
iiiliiihiiani of. the plains and becomes progre-ssively rarer 
at higher altitudes, the highest on record being 5,700 
feel. 

The pil-vipers, in contradistinction to the pit-less 
ones, jms-css a pair of pits in the sides ol the face be¬ 
tween tile eves and the nostrils. Pit-vipers though pro¬ 
vided willi laigc poison fangs are rarely fatal. Never- 
ihcli---. oMi- --hould be wary about them as their venom 
(uiises a varying ainoimi ul local and constitutional dis- 
imliancc and licutli i*- mil impos-ible They are nearly 
.ill (oiihned lo hilly region^ at altitudes ranging between 
1 r>()() to J(MXK) icet 

rile (01111)1011 liinialayan viiier. Aniistrodon himalaya- 
lias. Is c\( ecdingly eommoii in Cenlral Kasliniir and the 
VVi'sicrn lliinalavjs. The colour is various shades ol 
liiown oficu luuiilcd ur vaiiegaied. 1 ( is a small snake 
glowing lo iliico feel al ihc most. Tile rnosi abundant 
.111(1 widely disiiilmled of onr pil-vipers is, however, the 
(omnion giccn viper or Bainlmo snake, li extends from 
biiima into the liiinalayjn region, probulily us fur west 
as the .Suile/. Il is also ajmndanl in the Eastern Ghats. 
\\('liin Glials, NilgliK and oilier hills; bul it is absent 
lioni llic plains (,f 'Dm (olour is usually a vivid 

foliage giccri. mole lately olive oi brown with a while 
Ol vellow llaiik-Jine along llie Ixuly. Tt rarely grows he- 
votid feel in leuglh The Banihoo snake is difficult to 
(lis(ein a.'uongsi green loliage and ihe chances of being 
hillcn iiiiavvaKs aie gteally incre.as(d 

By ihe niitniici of deaths (ansed l,y tliem, the tnain 
poj-onous snakes of India can ihus be arranged in order 
ol iinporiaiiee: K.rai|s. ('.(dnas. Biih-ss vipcis. Coral snakes 
•ind Pit vipcis 'I'hisi! ahiindaiice. their habits, and the 
haicfooi liuhil in India, all eontrilHile to a large toll of 
liuiiian life cvciy year. Bin suicly the most potent factor 
of all is the vindeiice of then poison. The Viperine 
venom kills bv haemolysis „i desiinclion of blood rells, 
while Ihe Colnhiiiie (eidjra tube I poison paralyses the 
ncives and causes deaih. Tlie days „f lemedies like 
sneUoii. polassimu p. rniaiiganate. and jhar-phoonk are 
foiluiiaielv ovei The Premier .\nli-Venine Research 
Laboratory in India, llic llaflkine Institute of Bombay, has 
siiccicded in imiking one snilahle, antidote for Iwlh 
\ipeiine and Coliihrine venom This injectable antidote, 
wlncli can be kepi in good condition for month.s in the 
<liy form, should he kept in every home where there is 
possibility of snake-hife. All l.ospitals in rural areas 
should he compelled to keep a ready .stock of ihi.s univer- 
.sai anti-venme If wc cannot have a free India free from 

snakes, at least let us have as few snake-bite deaths as 
co$isiblf» • 
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The luodcra stale, we know, i.> a poliiical luslitufioii 
and every political institution has its economic roots 
nurtured upon the slni-clure ol' finance which the state 
carefully builds up iii |tlie com so of its actual workiug. 
The structure of fiiiuiicc acts, therefore, as the very 
lelic'X of the state-iictnily and any sorc in tlic heart 
of the state must necessaiily be reflected in its structure 
of finance. The political divi.-,iou of the country is uo 
exception to this general tirinciple. 

With the division ol the couutiy into two Domi 
nions certain significant luoblciiis, seemingly leiiipouiM 
at the tirst iinpiessioii. cropped iii). Foi the sake ot 
brevity, those probleiiir- may be diiuled into 

1. Division ol levenues . 

li. Changes in expenditure ; 

3. Division of certain heads ol leveuue , 

4. Redistnl 111 turn of inoMiicial 'hare to the 
divisible pool of Income 'fax , 

5. Division of assets atul liabilities and 

1 ! Division of Hallway iinaiices 

Dm, SION ot Rkvk.m t:s 

Itcgaidiiig t'l'iilial icieiiues, it i,s deal liotii a 
coniijai isuii between tlie pic-pai litioii ami the post- 
paitilioii Hudgels that thi- Indian IIiiiou possesses greater 
reVeiiiK-lesouiees than Pakistan. Out ol a total revenue 
111 the pre-imrLitioii Budget aniouniiiig to Ks. 2fi5 -12 
crores, the Dominion oJ India got as much as Ks 2511 
crores after partition according to tlu' ''t'iu'lty Budgel 
The striking di.spant.v has to be«accuuiit(;d toi in the 
fact that Pakistan is more agiiciiRural aiul rural while 
the Indian Union lias iiioie indusliies and gn-.iiei 
urban jiopulatum Kxpamimg souiccs ol leieiuie aie 
llii-refoie to be found iiioie in India than in Pakistan. 

The above disparity is moie glaring in the case ol 
provincial lei’emu's The proiuieial revi'iiiies of die 
Iw'o iJoiluilloils are loughh in piopoilioii to then 
populalion. 

As regards Pakistan, one iiiiporlaiii possibihU ha- to 
be taken account of and thati is the po.ssilulity ol 
dwindling revi nues owing to laige-seale migration ol 
the non-Muslim busiiies-- comnnimty lioni both 
Western and Eastern Pakistan Pakistan, therefore, 
would have to devise me.aiis of irnardiiig against tins 
contingency 

ClIANGBSS IN ExcENDITUHK 

Total expenditure in the lue-partilioii Budgel foi 
1947-48 amouiili'd to lls 327,88 lakhs wlieie in the 
Dominion Budget (Indian Union) for 7i months, it 
amounted to Rs 197,37 lakhs, .Although coin)iarison 
with Pakistan is difficult in this respect because ol 
unpublished data regarding Pakistan, yet it is clear 
from above that, the pro-partition amount of total 
deficit was Rs. 29,46 lakhs whereas the post-p irtition 
deficit for the Indian Dominion comes to the tune of 
Rs.*5f4,60 lakhs. But from this deficit must be deducted 


Pakistan’s share of the total debt as fixed under the 
recent Indo-Pakistaii financial settlement of December, 
1947, which la 17J per cent. 

It is clear, therefore, that the Indian Union has 
the possibility of a surplus Budgel, -as compared to that 
ol Pakistan O]umons liiffer as to the exact anwunl of 
pos-sible surplus w’hicli laiiges between Rs. 13 crores and 
Rs. 19.81 crores. Ne\ urtlieless, such a possibility can 
by no means be denied. 

To .sum up ; 

1 . The Dominion ol India is left with a wide 
m.IIgin ol revenues ; 

2. The actual deficit foi the Doiiiuiioii ol India 
Is lai le.ss than wn.s jncMoiisly anticipated ; and 

3. Tlieie is the iio.ssibility of turning whatcvei 
deficit ihcrt' niiglil be into a goml surplus. 

Dll dll' cxpeiidituic side, liowi ver, paititiou lias 
diiu.sl 3 iiupoitatil distinct factors and they are 
(1) ri'liabilitalioii co.sl toi iclugces, (2.) defence cxpoiidi- 
liii'c loi Kasliiiin and Ilydeiabad operations, and 
(3) e.\])cndiluie tor transfer of oftieers. 

Ill till' tfiietly Budget, the loicl n hiibilitatioii cost 
III the Indian Dominion amounted to about Rs 20 
ciOK's', Rs. 10 ciou's being set aswle exclusively for the 
icfiigees Expeiidiliiie on account ol Ka.-iliniir and 
lUderabad oi'cialioiis is not ye-t available. 

On the ollii'T hand, I'xpendiliirc foi' lialisfci Ot 
.illiciis cost die West Bcng.il Pio\iiicial Budget foi' 
1947-48 (Piisl I’ost-Pai I It ion Hmlgcl) a good sUm oi 
Us 9.5 lakhs lui two and a hall iiioiiths, the period lu 
which nio-t ol the siiipliis otiiceis could not be absorbed 
and llii'ii'loir had to be gu cii Ic.ivc witli jiay Figures, 
howcMi, loi till' (leiinal (loveiiuiienl officers arc not 
aiailable; but the e\]ii'mlilurc on that item too niusi 
ha\i' been a good siim of rupees 

It IS deal therefore thai the traditional structure 
ot jiublic exi>endiUire in Iiidin has uiideigone funda- 
iiK'iilat alli'ialions b\ the impact of partition and what 
is more .striking is that the Indian Dominion has stocst 
the lest of this emergency willi lioiioiir becaii.sc of her 
rich reienue resources while Pakistan with her slendei 
resource.s of revenue find-- it increa.siiigly difficult to 
meet these problems 

Moreover, if wi. lake into account the principal 
Item, VIZ., defence .services, for which the Indian Union 
tias to pay Rs 121.08 crores aceorrling to the Chetty 
Budget and even if we estimate tliat Pakistan will 
require at least one-third ol tills anioiinl of defenc“ 
expenditure for the whole year, almost the entire 
revenue of the Central Government of Pakistan, Prof. 
C. N Vnkil jioiiils out, would be exhausted on a single 
item only. Paki.stan would do well, therefore, if it tries 
to economi.se This does not leave out, the question of 
economy, as it appeans at the first sight, for the Indian. 
Dominion simply on the ground that it has stronger 
re'venue resources. The o'verriding requirements of 
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national defence and industrial planning make efforts 
at economising all the more urgent. 

Division of Ceutain Heads of Revenue 

Partition has forced mainly two problems in this, 
re.siroct artd they are; conceruod with (1) Income tax 
and (2) Customs. 'I’he immediate problem which the 
business community of both the Dominion.^ had to fare 
was the double* taxation of income Hut an agreement 
J;as been reached between the Iwo Cioemmcnt.s for the 
avoidance of double taxation ol iiicouie witli the effect 
that henceforth each Doiiiiiuon’(.iovei imient will a.ssi'.-.s 
only such part ot tlie income as atciues iii it.s own aiea 
Now how fur the place of oiigm coU'tituleh a b.itis- 
factory criterion as opposed to I lie jdace of re.sideiice 
in the mattei* ol the avonjaiice of inleiuational double 
taxation ol iiieoine remaiii.s yet to be settled. Hence, 
instead of .solving the proldems, it ha* merely created 
newer ones. 

With regaid to Custom.^, p.iiUtion produced the 
most difficult luoblem of oveil.ijijnug t'oiiliaiy to the 
terms ot tlie liulo-l’akisl.aa !• iiiaiicial Aaremia-ut, 
Pakistan imiio.sed a jute duly which imanl, some 
argued, a .severe .stuiu on the hnancts ol llic Indian 
Dominion. It means, tiny .v.ay, that Pakistan had to be 
awaidrsl a certain .-;h:iie of t,i\-i( ceipLs on account of 
t 'LutoiiiH but, as vve have aliimlv jHiiiiled out, the 
;^JOs^lblllty ot a .-urplu.s loi tin ludiaii Doimnion would 
go undoubtedly to .'cnr U' a cti-liiori au.unst any loss 
due on lhe.se i1('iU'n It i-. clc.ar, Iheielore, that the 
adver**' elh 11 of iMitilum uj’im ('iisl()lu^—.liari-.., .should 
not be eviggt'raied. 

DlVISIO.S Ol .VssET.S \M1 blMlIIIin.s 

I’aityioii biiuighl la ii- iii.d the juutiieui of 
rda •dni'ioli ot as.'uls .lud ha'uliiu.-. iil the ie-iicrlive 
DvivUuanaoiis It w.is a vital luobh iu licuii the vii Wiioinl 
of the National I'Achequei vvuich wa.-. going to be 
dejileted tio a coiAulri.ibli- (\ielit. It vva.s a lecogiiiUou 
■Ut the tact that belli efoilli we i .inuot .'lasik oi one 
jNational Pmanee with giamle-nilegiily. It is not. only 
that the Imalieial liouiogi iniiy ol I he eouiilry i.'liiokeii 
but Ifu' sizt' ol the ])ie-p.ii lilion I'eiitial K-\ehe<iUi i ha- 
also to be cousKlei.ibly diiuinished The .shajje of the 
•Central Exchequer ol the two Dominions wouhl be 
•clearly evident in the ludu-Pakisiati Fmaiinal 
tBettlemcnt of De, oiiiber. 1917, lu which soiue workable 
iratio.s have been fixed rcg.iidmg the division of .i-sset.s 
and liabilities. In order to uuder.sl.aiid where the 
respective Central E.xcheqmis slaml alter partition, 
only a .short syiiojj.sis of the aliove agreement vvould 
do, 

1. Of tl*e total cash balances of undivided India, 
Pakistan would get lls croro.s, i.c., 17i per cent 
while the share of the Indian Dominion is Rs, 325 
crores ; 

2. Of the total lialnlities of undivided India, 
Pakistan is to share the lial>i1ities against cash balances 
taken plus 17i per cent of the exec.sa of the old 
Government of India’s liabilities over its assete minus 
liabilities directly assumed, by the Pakistan Govern¬ 


ment plus the liability for the N.-W. strategic railway 
measured on book-value amounting to Rs. 14,46 
crores. 

3. The division of pensionary liabilities and past- 
earned peasions would be in the same manner as the 
uncovered debt; 

4. Of the total militaiy stores, Pakistan would 
get one-thiid while the share of the Imhan Dominion 
is two-thirds ; in addition, Pakistan is to receive a 
loan of R.s. 0 crores to c.-.tablisli ordnance factories and 
a secunly pre.s.s ; 

5. Pakistan i.s to rejiay the loan vvilliin 50 yeais 
beginning from 15th August, I917--thc loan being 
mterc.sl-bearing at the average yield of the niimiuum 
and long-dated securitie.s of the Goveniment of India 
during the two years iiimiedialcly jireceding the 
]>ai til 1011 . 

G. Only a fraction of the 'terling as.-'Ct.s in the 
Issue DeiiartmeiiL of the Reseivc liank of India on 
30lh Scjitember, 194S is to be (livnleJ on the ratio of 
17i per cent for ]’aki.-.t,'in and 821 per cent for the 
Dominion of India The ,sur])lu-i a-sds of the Banking 
Department i.s divnded in the .same ratio. 

'J'he major cnticisms against thus agrei'ment have 
been first, that it ainonnted to writing down the values 
of an miprofuable Railway hue ; second, that 50 yeans 
term of lepMvment i.s n long peiiod and hence there is 
no giiartintee of repayment eoii'ideniig the British 
luei'i deiil on our stciling balance* ; lliird, tliat it 
entails la to y inteie.sl charge-, of about R« 7 crores a 
vi'.vr and ihi,* mcaii', .as Piof C. X A’akil points out, 
ihal “the Indian Tunon will have to exiiort to Paki.st.aii 
goods and services vvoilh this aninuiit during the 
roiiimg yeai* without aiiv (•qmv.deiit” and liiially, that 
the book-V.due .agreement of strutcgic railway.s has to 
be balanced against Indian Dominion agreeing to take 
over half the capital co.st of the .strategic r.iilway.s which 
coiisliinte.s a conee.s.--ion, as the Pinaiii e Mimslcr in his 
Budgi t siieech of 19-17-48 pointed out, of Rs 10 crore.s 
or a reduction of about Rs. 48 lakhs m Pakistan’s 
annual loss in her strategic railways and in her contii- 
bulion lo the Indian Dominion Treasury on aceoimt ot 
inteu'.st jiayable to the common debt. 

But whatever may be the nature of ciilicism, it 
is clear that the Central Exchequer of the Dominion 
of India IS jilaced in a betlei iiosition than its Paki- 
stan-eounterpart. 

So. it can bo stated with con.siderablc force that 
if the size of the pre-Parlition Treasmy lias diminished, 
it has undoubtedly dmiimshed in favour of the Indian 
Dominion. 

Dl.STHIhUTION or THE DrVI.siBI-E P(X)L OF 
Income-tax 

One of the tangible effects of Partition ha.s been 
that it has rendered the original provi.sion under the 
Otto Niomryer Award regarding the di.stril)u1ion of the 
divisible pool of Income-tax as between the provinces 
almost obsolete. For example, Bengal and the Punjab 
have been halved and hence, the original share of 
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Bengal which came to the tune of 20 per cent under 
the Otto Niemeyer Award needs revision. A fieri-e 
controversy, therefore, raises its head due to suriilus 
created by Partition. Should West Bengal, for example, 
be entitled to the original sharp of 20 per cent ? From 
the viewpoint of Provincial finance, therefore, the 
problem of ajtportionmg Income-tax after Partition 
assumes vital importance. Partition has clearly forced 
the truncated province.s to revise their attitu<le towards 
the pro.s]je(;live revenues on actiount of the divisible 
pool of Income-tax. Some argue tliat Bengal and tin' 
Punjab .siioiild have le.ss share since they have been 
halved. If this argument is accepted, the future of 
provincial finance is giaic-ly at .slake and liie truncated 
province.s would l\ave to devi.se ways and moans foi 
economy in I'xpeiidilure lieeause of shiinkage in 
revenue. But economy in exiienditun- is not an easy 
propo.sition now-.a-ihiv s, especially in view of ttu' 
pos.sibilily of internal teii.sion. Secoudlv, tlie greater 
part of the coiilubiilion to the geiier.d pool, as Mr N. 
K. Sarkar in hi.s Budget s])e('ch for Wisst Bengal, 
1947-48. argued was made by ('aleutia Ileiu'c, lu' is of 
oiumoii that West Bengal is eiiUlletl, if ju.stice lules, 
to the original share of 20 pi-r cent. It is clear, tliere- 
fore, that both on grounds of the safely of provincnd 
rcvemies and on grounds of equity. West Bengal’s 
share of the divisible pool of the Income-tax .should be 
fixed at the original ratio But here the most important 
thing to note i.s that the controvei.sy leaves out one 
factor, namely, the capacity of the province to raise 


taxes and its willingness to exiiloit Its resources. Taking 
these I'riteria, a larger allotment of share will depend 
upon larger revenue raised by the province. 

Now whatever be the share of the respective 
provinces, there is no denying the fact that the original 
ratio n('ed.s modification in the light of the altered 
situation of the country. 

Division of IlAiLiVAy’FiN.yNCES ^ 

According to the Malthai Budget of 1946-47, out of 
the total capital charges of united India, the share of 
the Indian Union constituted Rs. 112.91 crores which 
means 81.80 per cent after partition. This phenomenal 
increa.'-e of reserves may be directly ascribed to the fact 
of partition As it is rcve.aled iii the Matthai Budget, 
t.liis remaikable iucrea.se of •reserves has*been effected 
to guard against possible contingencies, especially 
arising out of the political divi.sion of the country. It 
i.s, therefore, a favourable feature for tlie Indian Union 
finances. 

Imoiu the above biief review of the immeniatc and 
short-iieriod effects of partition npoii the structure of 
Indian finance, certain generali.sations are now possible. 
First, the Indian Union has emerged quite unscathed 
lium partition Second, it has become financially more 
.solid and finally, partition has forced a re-orientation 
of financial policy. It is upon the last effect tliat 
enqiliasis imi.st be put, more so .since economic mti'grity 
and mutual good relations liavo got to be cemented 
between the two Dominions in no time for the economic 
liid.-,i)t'ritV and political .stability' of both. 
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kELlGlOlTS INSI RIJCTION IN SCHOOLS 

U.SU \ BISWAS M \.. ii T 


'rill.lir has heen a gnoil dc.d of e<iMlit>\ei sv as In whclhei 
provision ’'hiiiihl lie made fot leligi'iiis insliiii lion m oni 
schools. Blit no definite Mdiilion of liie podilem has 
been arriveil al a^ yel. Minh may lie said foi and 
aguiii.st die ineliisioii of leligioils leaihiiig in the selmol 
eunieuhini. So die pros ami con-, of the mallei should 
bp carefully eonsiden d. A gieal in.my of iis do iiol 
seem to believe in an eniiielv seeidai ednealion for oiir 
hoy.s and gills and think dial some soil of leligious 
instruetion --hould he inipailed in our scliooh. But in 
India we piofe'-s mi mjn\ leligions lliat ihe lielerogeneitv 
of our lehgious lieliefs render It really iliPficull for us to 
iinpuTt religions in'-trnelion in the strict sense of the 
term in non-denoininalional schools. Even in denomina¬ 
tional selimds the de-iiahilily of preaching the creeds 
and dogmas of parlienlar religions to the pupils belonging 
to other leligious eoinmimilies I'aiinot hut be called in 
question. But still some of the eminent educationists of 
the day are of opinion that the education that is to be 
imparted to the children of the country should not he 


allsoliJIely seenlai and "i odiess ” They Indd that the 
eduealioiiul iiist ,t ol inn 111 die ioumIiv slioohl not thus 
aim al tuiiung out “go less’’ nieii and women. 'I'lie 
question is really a eiiiilrovei suit luie, and as such, il should 
engage the scnou' atlenliim ol the mielhgenlsia of ihc' 
eouiiliy. speeially in view of the tael that leligious edu- 
ealioii has aclually foomi a place in the school eiirri- 
eiihini al the piesenl time. 

Even gtaiiting dial the ('duration of cuu hoys and 
gills should not he enliiely secular, the question is what 
Mill of leligious insiiiietioii is to he imparled in our 
schools and in what foini tho-e lessons aiP to be given. 
Ill till' opinion of Tagore: 

“Teadiing of religion can never he imparled in the 
fill 111 (if le.ssons Religion is not a fractional thing 
that, can he doled out in fixed weekly «iid daily 
measure,s as one among various .subjects in *lic school 
syllabus.” 

There is no gain-saying the truth of these statements. 
Religion is entirely a matter of personal conviction: 
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“It is the truth of our complete being, the con¬ 
sciousness of our persona] relationship with the 
infinite", as Tagore has put it. 

1( religion is to constitute a dynamic force in life, 
it cannot be reduced to a set of cut and dried creeds and 
dogmas. Besides, in our counlry, lieterogeneou.s creeds 
and beliefs present a real difficulty in tcucliing the 
dogmas of a paiticular* religious community in a school. 
This is likely to occasion a good deal of serious opposi¬ 
tion and adverse criticism also. Thcie seems to he very 
little justification lor imposing* a particular ciccd or 
dogma on the children iK'longing to diflerenl religious 
communities. In my opinion, iioliody has the right to 
ihriisi his (ir liei religious lielicf on olhois. The very 
idea will be tjiiiie out of •keeping with the diinoeiaiie 
leiificneies of ihe age. .Si <‘ven in denoinirialioii,il .schools, 
ho>s ami gills shoiihl he allowed the freedom of lliought 
and relig.ous worshi|i. They should lie eneoiiiaged to 
think foi tluMiiselics and to foim their ovmi \icws. uislcad 
of falling liack eiiliiely upon the trailitional hcliefs and 
riistoms of old. In oiii country the \irus of commiinalism 
.seems to have aheadv infciied even the minds of ihc 
chihlicn of tender age. .So it will he anytliing liut wi^e 
III add 1o the tense ami hitler feelings lielween the 
dilTcrent religious coinuiunities of this huIi conlinetu by 
icarliing paiticuliir creeds and dogtiin- in oijr sehoolii. On 
the contrary, our children shuuld be laiiglit tud to tliink 
ur judge anything in terms of commiinalism. So no hard 
and fast rules can be laid down as how to draw up a 
syllabus of religious instruction that will be acceptable 
to all schools. The authorities of the educational institu¬ 
tions of our country should be called upon to picpare 
their own syllahus. if they consider it to be absolutely 
necessary to inifiart some religious inslruclion to ilieii 
luipil.s. ll is foi the foimor to decide wlial is to be 
laughl, and liow' it is to be taught. 

This naliiially leads us to the (piestioii if religious 
leaching is to he altogether exclniled lioin tin edncatioiMl 
jiriigianiine of the day The very idea seems to he shocking 
to .some, inasniueh as in India religion forms an integral 
pail of oiir eieiyiliiy life. The cdoc.ilioii that is entirely 
divorced from the practical interests of oiir life, and is 
totally nnieluted to onr eveiydny actiiilies is -lire to he 
•looked upon with suspicion by a gmul many people of 
our counlry. who arc likclv to appielicnd that out hoys 
and girls will turn out to he “godless”, as a lesult of a 
jmrely secular edue.aiioii. So the balance of opinion seems 
to he in favour of iiiiparliiig some sort of morni instead 
ol religious insliuclioii in our educational insiltulions, the 
fundamental precepts of all religions being essentially the 
Same. Many oT the educationists of our country opine that 
there is no harm in teaching certain fundamental moral 
principles or rules of eonduei to tlie school children with 
a view to the forniition of their ehaiacter. In that event 
Iheie is very little likelihood of, any ohjeclion being raised 
by the parents and guardians heloiiging to other eligioii- 
eommiinities. The proposition seems to be a sensible one. 
But to my mind a mere abstract teaching of those moral 
principles will hardly appeal to the, children's minds, and 


will fail to make any lasting impression on them, j^ttemptg 
should be made to make these lessons as concrete as pos- 
.■■ible. Instead of having recouirsc to purely didactic 
leaching, the teachers will do well to encourage their pupils 
to read the lives of the great men and women of different 
ages and different countries. 

"Lives of great men all remind us 

We can make our lives sublime. 

And, departing, leave behind us 

Kool-jiriiils on the sands of time.” 

In llii.s way certain noble ideals cun be set before 
the youtlifiil mind which is usually so impiessionable. 

.Siinc of tliosc lives may al-o he dramatised by the 
srliniil ehildien. so that the les-on- may he miieli more 
imiires'ive. I‘i.\umii|e is alway- lietter than preicpt. So 
mill ll (leiieiids nil the pelsnn or pi r-nns giving the lessons 
oil moial in‘liU(iion. The teai hers -iiouhl always lie a 
pallein In then pupils. We know how fond llie school 
cliildicn arc of imiluling llicii teachers, iiiiilalion being one 
nf till- iiiliniii iti-linels of till- fnrinrr. Besides, the home 
plav,- an imiioiiaiit part in moulding the eharaileis of 
iliildien. The siiiroundings in which they ‘'live move and 
h.i\e llicir being'’ iiiiinol hilt exercise a tremendous influence 
em then eharacters. and leave indidihle impregsions on 
llieir plastic mind-, Nn animint of mural teaching can 
I'ounleiael tlie evi] influence id a liiui home. So the 
teaclu'is must know the kind of homes their pupil* come 
from, (ihildien unt onsciously imbibe some idea* from the 
other member.- of their families. That is why the family 
traditions count for so much in their education. 

Comparative religion is found to be taught in .some of 
oui schools. The olijcct of teaching it .should consist in 
stimulaiiug independent thinking on the part of the 
sclioid clrldren in Tclig.ous matters. The idea under¬ 
lying till- .-oil of insiiiiction i- that the pupils will thus 
iKiomc convci-anl witli the fiindamcnial piecepis of all 
the piiiu'iim! icligioii- of the woilil. ll is iniumhcnl on 
the ledi hers to teach their pupils how to appreciate the 
liiilli ami beauty of every religious faith and to respect the 
religion- feeling- of tlio-e who profe-s a diffeiciit leligioii. 
They will thu*- he made to feel the essentia! unity of all 
religions. The need of iiiiuliuting religiou- toleration 
among our lioys anil girls cannot be slre-scd too stiongly'. 
But a good (leal of laiition should he exen i-ej hv the 
teaclii-r-, when teail.ing eompar.ilivc religion. They should 
be fully alive to tlie rc-pon-iliililv of the la-k entrusted 
to llieni. Caie slmuld he taken that the leligious 
su-ccptil)ililic- of the pupils arc mil wounded. The 
teachers will be expected to have an entirely iinbia.sed 
mind, and -hoiild not lie inclined to tUiust their own points 
of view on tlio-c whom they will he leaching. So the right 
type of Icaihcis should he selected for the purpose of 
eondueiing these lessons. l)nle.«s this is done, all efforts to 
achieve the leal ohjeel are foredoomed to failure. Such 
les-on- may piove loo diffieull for tlie jiiniin pujiils of a 
school. So only the pupils of the four top clas.se- of a 
school who-c powcis of judgment and thinking are expected 
to he fairly developed, may l)e called upon to pairticipale, 
in these lessons. 
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At the present moment, the work of many of our 
educational institutions begins with a short non-denomi- 
national prayer, as, in the opinion of many, religious 
instruction cannot be altogether dispensed with in schools. 
In the majority of the educational institutions, before the 
normal routine of the day is begun, the pupils are made 
to assemble together for the purpose of singing a religious 
hymn or reciting some Vedic verses or stotras. Suitable 
short passages from the different religious scriptures may 
also he read out by the teachers on those occasions but those 
passages need to be well-selected. I think, there cannot be 
any objection, whatevor, from any quarter to the practice. 
Those occasions are, as a rule, marked by very little solemn¬ 
ity, and the formalities to be observed are looki’d upon 
by the pupils as a part and parcel of their daily progi amine 
of school work, rather than religious instruction. But 


in view of the diversity of our religious beliefs, this seems 
to be the easiest .'•ohition of the problem. The question 
of maintaining the denominational schools should also be 
carefully considered. In my opinion these schools do more 
harm than good, inasmuch as these tend to stifle the 
“spirit of free enquiry’’ among the pupils. Bertrand 
Russell has truly observed: 

“Schools conducted by religious bodies' have to 
prevent the young, who are often inquiring by nature 
from discovering that ‘tlic-e definite beliefs are opposed 
by others, which are no more iiiireasoriahle, and that 
many of the men best qualified to judge think that there 
IS no good evident' in fiivonr of any definite belief.” 
The aim of cdneatioii should eoiisist in fnstihing “the wish 
ior truth, not the eonvicliofi that a puilicular ciecd is true.” 
0 :- 


BEDIA—A DEGRADED CASTE 


By A. V. TIJ.-\KKAR. 


While louring in Uundclkhand, a number of small 
States now integrated m the Vindhya Pradesh Stales 
Union, in the end of April, 1941) for the piirpo.se of 
studying the people and .specially the backward castes 
of Ilanjans, lull tribes and otlu'r backward caste.s, 1 
came to Bijawar, a town of about 10,000 pojnilation 
on the morning of the 1st Mai’. After going round the 
street inhabited by Sweepers, Basors, 'Cliamars and 
after inspecting a Ilarijan Lower Primary School my 
party was taken to a street inhabited by Bedias 
exclusively. This caste is not very numerous and is to 
be found in a few places on tliis .side. The street has 
about 18 houses and I have got a census taken of all 
the men, women and children belonging to this ca.sto. 

During my visit to the locality of Sweepers, 
Cliamars, Basors, etc-. 1 hud no difficulty in getting 
information about their ways of living, their profession, 
their wages and their social condition. But in this 
locality it took some time to gather together the men 
and the women of the locality. The women were the 
first to come and the men could bo gathered with a 
little diflicully. The first question put to the 8 or 10 
men after they had assembled w.as about llicir profes¬ 
sion. Wo were told prei'iously that they were cultivat¬ 
ing the land.s gii'en to them by the State but this 
proved to be not correct. They said that they had no 
land to cultivate and the one field that was given to 
one of them including a well have passed off from thedr 
hands to the Jagirdar of the village. A young woman 
then brought fonvard a Government stamped paper 
which proved to be a Pat fa of land given to her old 
father who was present. But this land too was taken 
away from the family by the Jagirdar. 

In reply to my first question about the profession 
an old man told the party very frankly that besides 
the ordinary labour “we are living upon the money 
earned by our sisters and daughters” meaning thereby 


by prostiluliou The boldnc.-..^ and Ihe waul of ordinary 
niodr.-sty common among the von eii, showed that the 
women wcie more forward and advanced than the men. 
They were the spokesmen of the smell gathering and 
the young lady who wa.s in the po.-Jse.ssion of the Patta 
for cultivated land, related to us her story, when we 
pressed upon the gatliering that the profession the 
caste w'a.s following .should bi’ left by them in favour 
of more decent manual work 

Khe said in a complaining mood that though she 
had proposed some time back to marry a Branmin who 
was willing to lake her as .spou.se, the matter was 
reported to the Police and the Thaiiedar or the Sub- 
Inspector of Police came in her way and would not 
approve of the marriage and banned it. Then she said, 
“I was willing to marry and lead an honest domestic 
life but I was not allowed to do so by the almighty 
l>olice department.’’ .She said, “There are many others 
like .myself who are willing to lead a. .set life but we are 
unable to do .so for no fault of ours but becau.si' we are 
compelled to lead the life we are traditionally living. 
If you enable us to gr.t sellled in life and give our 
menfolk .some lands to cultivate and to their living from 
the same, we are ready to lii'c like other people of the 
Society.’’ 

Our local friends, officials and non-officials, said 
■very frankly that this was the fir.st time that “we came 
across this caste and its degraded social conditions.” 
They said, “Wc are doing our routine work of courts 
and offices—of Congro.s.s and Praja Mandal and of 
agitation and holding conferences, but we never knew 
this problem', though it exists in our very locality and 
which is no doubt a disgrace to the Society of which 
the Bedi.as form a part.” 

From the details of the census taken, it is found 
that the 18 families have 21 men and 34 women, 8 boys 
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and 10 girls, total 73. Out of the 34 women about 26 back to educate such Devadasi girls and also admitted 
were found to be prostitutes. Will not social servants them into ordinary Harijan girls hostel in the city of 
take up the work of reforming these women ? There is Bijapur, Bombay Province. He has been successful in 
a class of such women in Karnatak, going by the name educating and sending forth in the world as honourable 
of Devadaais. Shri Kaka Karkhanis, one of our senior women 10 girls since 1938 and some of them are school 
and seasoned Harijan workers, undertook some years teachers. 

-: 0 :- 

THE INDIAN BANKING COMPANIES ACT OF 1949 

• By PnoF. NALINI R. CHAUDHURI, m.a. 


The development of banking in a country can never 
proceed on sound lines and the banks can hai’clly reach 
a high level of usefulness, unle.s.s the law.s regulating 
banks and banking are uji-to-dato, adequate and ajipro- 
priatc to the coiulilion.s pieiailiiig iii the coiini’T. Tlic 
fiindarnciital factors gi'Uig an mipetii... to banking 
Icgi.shition, however, have iiol been the .same at all 
times of banking lii-;tor.v. Diiiitig the lliLh century, 
banking legi.shilion itiamly aimed at rcKiilating tin; 
i.ssup of rate.s and securing the eoiiveitibility of the 
liaper cunency. In the i)o.^t-'\\''oilil-^\’itr I-eia, tiiucli of 
the banking h'gislatiou dealt with the powers and 
functions of the Cential Baiik.s The great depre.S'iun 
and the wides'iire.ul banking en.o.s of the tliiitios of 
the present century eiiorniou.sly enlarged the .scope of 
banking legislation ; and we witne.ss today the oi>oning 
of a now chajifer with regard to .such legislation. As 
Dr. S. K. Basil in lu.s new book on Recent Banking 
Ik'vclopnu nlR riglitly observes; 

“Special legisl.iiioii ainiiiig at the regulation ot 
commercial banking activ ilie.s, winch was exce))- 
tioiial aud unusual before World War II, or even m 
the years inimediiitely after it, became the rule 
after the deprc.ssion.’’ 

Today, therefore, banking legislation slatids for the 
legulatioii by statute of the activities of the tomuiei- 
eial banks of a eouutry. 

IIlSTOHY OF B.\NTv 1NO Llif;l.SL.\TION IN InOIA 

Tlio history of banking legislation in our counliy 
may be briefly told. The desire for some law to 
regulate the fiiuctionmg ol banks in India may be 
traced to the first major banking crises which the 
country faced m 1913-14. The Central Banking Kiiquiry 
Commit tee in 1931 strongly urgial the enactment of a 
s))ecial Bank Aet, which .should include the jirovisions 
of the Indj|,n Companies Aet of 1913 relating to banks 
with suitable alterations and amendments—the Act to 
whose general requirements banks like other 
joint-stock companies had to conform. The Foreign 
Experts associated with the committee, however, 
advised the Government to suitably amend the Indian 
Companies Act as it applied to b-anks, and this, they 
observed, would meet all requirements. The Govern¬ 
ment of India accepted, their advice, and the Aet of 
1913 was accordingly amended in 19136 to give ‘ a special 
treatment to banks.” In 1989, the Reserve Banks of 
India took the initiatiye in the matter and submitted 


a draft bill to the Government of India, for its being 
placed on the statute book, in order that the various 
maladies and defects regarding the organisation, 
management and fuucLiomng of banks in our country— 
ills and defects which were sapping the very backbone 
of our banking structure—could be removed and 
remedied. The Government of India, however, was 
reluctant to undertake any comprchon.sivc banking 
legislation in haste in war-time. They tried to meet the 
situation by further amending the Companies Act in 
1942 and 1944. A further deterioration in the banking 
situation, however, at last compelled the Government 
in November, 1914, to introduce, in the Central Legis¬ 
lature a bill to (jonsohdate and amend the law relating 
to banks owing to Ihe dissolution of the Assembly, a 
revised bill was introduced in March, 1946. It was again 
withdrawm in January, 1948, and a fresh bill was 
introduced m the Indian Parliament in March, 1948. A 
Select Committee considered the bill and the Parlia¬ 
ment ultimately adopted the Indian Banking Com- 
luinies Act of 1949 in February of this year. 

Definition of Banking Company 

The jundatncnlal jirmisions of the Indian Banking 
Comi<ames Ant of 1949 may be considered under a 
number of com'cment lioads. The Act applies to Com¬ 
panies conducting banking business. The definition of 
banks, banking and banking business, therefore, comes 
first. Now, it has everywhere been found difficult to 
suggest a satisfactory aud clear-cut defimtioii of banks 
and banking. The problem is even more complicated 
in our country, where the terms ‘bank' and ‘banker’ are 
u.sod indLscnminatcIy even by tliose who have little to 
do with bauldng, and, whore many individiiah and firnig 
carrying on business do a large volume of financing of 
trade and industry. Tlic Act has attempted to meet this 
difficult situation m a practical fashion. Banking has 
been so dofined that all companies which accept, for 
purpose of banking or investment, demand or time 
dojiosits come within its scojie. To make the matter 
more clear, the Act has given a long list of the forms 
of business in which banking companies may engage 
and they arc expressly prohibited from doing any 
trading or other sorts of business. Under the new Act, 
all coinjianies canying on banking business must use 
the words ‘bank’, ‘banker’ or ‘banking’ in its name and 
no non-banking company shall use any of these terina 
as part of its name. 
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Capital Standahds foh Banks 

Inadequate caj)ital structure of banks in our 
country lius been a patent cause of bank failure. An 
analysis of such failures demonstrates the plain fact 
that the ‘incidence of mortality’ has been the heaviest 
among banks with small ciqiitai. Hence the demand for 
some kind of regulation legarding the capital-structure 
of banks has been one of the iiio.st ))rominent feature 
of all propo.sals lor banking legislation. 

To seciiin adequaU' capitalisalion of banks, the 
Act has divided tliu banking comiianio.'i into two main 
catcgone.s--(a) banking conipames incorpoialed else¬ 
where tliau 111 a jiiovuice ol IikIiii and (b) banking 
ctmiiiailK'S iiicorpoiair d iii a Jiroiiiice ol India. The 
lilst catr'goiy iiicliide.- iuailil\ the ioieign bank- o])eial- 
ing III our coiillliy. In oidri lhal Diev may be deeineil 
(o have lamiplied with lire l•('ruln(■lUl•llls of the Act a.s 
to miniaiuiii ])ai(J-up capital and ie,sei\r‘s, each .-uch 
banking coniiiaii.v i,> to depo-il with the ll^■^l’l\l Bank 
ol India III c.isli (II appioied .■vcnii itle^ oi both a sum 
of Its 15 lakhs phiK Rs l.iklis, it it ha.i a place of 
lnisiiii'.--.s in the city of liombai oi t'.iiciitta or both 'J'u 
further safegiiaid the iiileic'.ls of Indian laeililois of 
Sticl) banks, it lias br'cu laid down tliai, in the rn-eiil 
of such a bank ceasing to cany rui bu,siness in India, 
the claims of the Indian cn dtiors shtill be a ^il•.^! i.I,:irgf' 
on the ua.'els tluus dr'i'o.-'iicd with the Rtseive Bank. 

In the case of ilio second categoiy of banks, the 
capital standard has been laid down on llie basis of 
(t) the importance of the big industrial and commercial 
cities of Bombay and Calcutta and (ii) the territorial 
range of the activities of the banks. Thus a bank must 
have larger paid-up cajulal and leseiwes according to 
its nuinbr'r of jilaecs of biiMiiess The aggregate v.ilue 
of the paid-oji capital ai.d u>ei\es of a b.inkiiia coiii- 
pany shall not bo Irvss than («) Rs. 5 l.ikh.s if it has its 
places of busiiie.s.s in mote tljiiu one province ol ludia 
pliix another Rs. 5 lakhs if any sucli place of business 
is in Calcutta or Bombay or both. A banking company 
shall not be lerpiiicd to have pai(l-U|i capital and 
resra'vr's exceerlmg ati aggiegate value of Rs 5 lakhs, 
if its jilace.s ol bii.-,!lU'.s.-, lue jii one inoi'ince, uoue of 
which is in Calcutta or liombay ; but such a bank 
irr.Ust have a capital and n sei ve.s of one lakh of miicr's 
in respect of i(.' priiiciiial place of biisuiess plu.s 
Rs. 1(1,(KX) in lOsjx'cl oi each of the other jdaias of 
bu.siiie.ss situated in the same liisUicl jjIiih R-s. 2.5,(X)0 in 
le.spoc.t of eacdi place of bii.siness situated elsewlieiv' in 
the provuici' otherwise than in the same disiiicl , and 
Rs 50,01)0. if it has only oiir phtre of bicsiness in a 
jiroviuce but it is not in the city of Bombay or Calcutta 
and at R.“. 10 lakhs if it h.as all its jilace.s of business 
in one i>nniiice, one or more of which i.s in Calcutta 
or Bomba)’ ; but .suidi bank mu.sl have capital and 
re.sr'i’Ve.s of 5 laklis of lupees plan Rs 25,000 iu ro,spect 
of (>ach place of bu.sineas situati'd outside Calcutta or 
Bombay. Thc.se jiroiisions seem to secure a satisfactory 
aiwi appropriate ciipilalksnlion of banks in our country. 
In p,articular, the exception made in favour of small 


bank.s, by requiring thorn to maintain capital and 
reserves subject to a maximum of Rfl. 50,000 has met 
with general approval. They occupy an important place 
in our national economy ; ‘cover two-thirds of tlie 
banking map of India' and finance to a large extent 
the small businessmen and the merchants. They do not 
thus go out of the picture but get the opportunity to 
reorganise themselves on sound lines. • 

Another sati.sfactory feature of the Act in this 
mallcT liras I ('('n the laying down of spr'citic regulations 
about the paid-up, subscribed and aulhori.sod capital of 
the b.inking companies. The undesitable practice ol 
ei-gam.smg bank.s with laige authorised Capital and 
commencing bii.Miiess and cotivevmg on banking o)iei'a- 
lions ii'iespeclive of the aiiMiiiil of capital snbiciiherl 
and paul-ii]) has to be elleclivel) slopped. Tlie Act 
jnoiidrs that the subsCiibed capital ot every bank 
must not be 'e,s.s than one-half of its aullionseil capital 
anil tlie ’I'aid-iip eainlal must not be le.s.s than one-halt 
ol till’ suh'Ci’ibed cnjiltal. 

RnsKtiVE Fum), ('.isii Rksehvi'; ami JjIijuioity Ilmo 

But tlie e.xpevience of b,inking legislation abroad 
blmws that the legal refpiiK'iiient.s .i.s to the miuimum 
jiaid-up capital are not suirieieut to jnolect tl)0 
interests ol the depusilur.s and (o secure (he liquidtly 
of the banks. IJctiec banking law,s in other countries 
give equal importance to the vital need of the building 
up of adequate Reserve Fund, maintenance of proper 
cash reserve and of a fairly high liquidity ratio. Our 
Act has rightly followed similar legislation elsewhere 
in these respects. The need of such regulation can be 
approciaterl, if we recall how our banks have mainly 
come to grief, by utili.siiig their jirofits in paying high 
(livi(l('nd.s to the shardlolili'rs, instead of building up 
adequate reserve funds and jjayuig scant rcg.ird to 
the vital nece.ssitjr of haling good cash re.scrves and 
high liquiihly ratios. 

The Act provides that no banking com'pany shall 
Jiay any dn idcnd on its shares until all Us cainlaliscd 
expenses have been coinpletd) written off. Every 
b.auking couiiiany incoriioratod in India before declar¬ 
ing any dnidend shall credit to the Re.sorve I'und 
20 per coni of Us annual jirolits until the Reserve. 
Fund equals Us patd-np cajntal. The Act has left the 
question of limitation of dividends to be con-siilcred 
with reference to coinjianies generally. It was felt 
undesirable 1.0 make any separate provision for bank¬ 
ing com panics alone,. In the matter of tlie Reserve 
Fund roquiremcnls, Dr. S. K. Basil considers that the 
value and significance of the same as also the liquidity 
po.sition of the banks generally would have been 
nnlianced if banks were required to invest the Reserve 
bunil in Government or trustee securities or to keep if 
Uepo-^it.ed willi scheduled banks or the Reserve Bank. 

According to the Act, “all banking comp.anies shall 
maintain, by w.ay of ca.sh reserv'e, cash with itself or 
in account with tlie Reserve Bank or both, a sum 
equivalent to at least 2 per cent of its time and 
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5 per Cent of its demand Ifabdities. The scheduled 
banks have to do it under the Resf'i vo Bank of India 
Act of 1934. Further, to ensure the maintenance of a 
percentage of a bank’s total deiiosits in liquid assets 
or what is called the maintenance of a good liquidity 
ratio, the Act lays down that every banking company 
shall maintain cash, §old or unencumbered upjiroved 
securities^ whicli^ shall not be h'.as than 2i) per cent ol 
the total of its time and demand liabilities m India. 
This welcome feature of the Act will prevent many 
small banks from cariyiiig iiii ovei-trading at the 
cxjionse of liquidity.’’ 

Hiistkictions on IjOans and AmANeiK 

M.^-ny undesirable features and uii.soiiiul piaclice.- 
have come to be a-NSociated with the policie.s xuirsiied 
by banks—and esyiecially the .small baiiK.s—in regard 
to loans and adiaiices It is will kiioAii that iiiismiiid 
loan-i>olicy ultimately le.ids to disaster -A baiik’.s hfp’i- 
dily also can never be .<alisfai lorv , unless the ii'^els it. 
has acqmicd through loans, ad\aiices and invi sinmiils. 
can be quickly and ea.sily coin cited into c,i~h and 
wiliioiit loss. ITi'lice banking laws eveiyiihere include 
pro\ isioiis relating to the Ivpe.s of as'i Is banks can 
acipnre and the kinds of lo.ms aial ,id\aiices lh(.v (^■lll 
make. 

Our Act has akso most aiipiopnalely laid down 
■some v.'diiable legiilafions m Ihe-c malleis They 'mav 
he con.sidered under thiee heads (n) In maiu ca^e.s 
Itank fai]uie.s have bi'cii caii.sed iiv iiali.sciiminate loans 
and advaiues imule to tlie banks ovn (hreclor.s or 
concei'lors in which it is inlrre.sled Ileiice I’nc .\c,t la\'s 
down that no bank .shall make lo.in.s and advaiiciss on 
the securikv of its own .shaie.s or grant unsecured loans 
to its own diiecfoi.s or fiim.s or cniiipaiiic.s in whicii it 
01 any of it.s direclor.s may he infere.sted a,s p.iiiner.s or 
managing agent.s or direcloi-s I'lven banking com¬ 
pany shall submit eveiy month a return to the Reseive 
Bank, showing all unsecured loans and advances 
granted by it and, on examination ol .such return, the 
lleserve Bank ina.v pr.>hil>ll the bank from granting 
any such further loan and mav direct the bank to 
secure the repayment of any such loan or aihanci' 
within such time as tlie Reserve Bank ni.iy specify. 
Th) Banks in our country liave also often come to 
grief for .dlempiing to cany on trading activitie.s by 
acquiring a controlling interest in noii-1 tanking com¬ 
panies. To prevent, it. the Act provides that no bank 
shall form any sub.sidiary company and .shall hold 
shares in any comytany of an amount exceeding 
30 per cent of the yiaid-uyi caytilal of that company or 
30 per cent ol its under paid-up share cayiital and 
reserves, whichever is less. 

Finally, considerable power,s have been given to 
the Reserve Bank to control the advances made by 
banking companies. The Rc.servo Bank, like the Bank 
of England under the National],sation Act of 1946, will 
be able to exercise such powers in order '..hat the 
resources of the banks may be devoted to such lines 
of investment which, in the opinion of the Reserve 


Bank, are neces.sary in the interests of national economy 
and liquidity of the banks. According to the Act, the 
Reserve Bank may determine the yiohcy m ndalion to 
advances to be followed by the bunking companies 
generally or by any banking comyiany in particular, 
and when the policy has been so determined, the banks 
or bank eoncerned .shall be bound to follow that 
policy. Again the Reserve Bank may give directions to 
bauk.s generally or to any bank or gionyi of banks m 
partunilur, as to tlie purpo.ses for winch advances may 
or may not be made, the margin.'! to bo mainlamod in 
respect of ftcciired advances and the rates of interest 
to be cliaigL'd oh ailvaiice.', and e.ich banking company 
shall be bound to cornyily with any <lirecuon.s so given. 

J..ie'EX'biNCi or Banks 

To y)iolect the inte)c.sl.s of the dipositors and to 
give a flirthei dose of confiol over (he b.iuk- to the 
Reserve Bank, a .system of heen.'ing fot banks in India 
li.id been lecoinliii'lidial by tue Celitial Bali'KiUg 
I'.iKliiny ('oiniiuitee. In yiai ueul.ir, tlie demand fora 
licen.'ing svsieiii loi ioieigii b.uiks operating in India 
has ix ell lusi.-itint for a ynetly long nine. Tiie Act bas 
luliodiuctl a comi'i'elii U'i\e .'y.-.lem ol luen'.ing for 
bank.' by the Be,.,cive B.niK. No b.-mking comiiany shall 
carry on banking biL'ine-.s in India. nnle.s.« it holds a 
lici'iisi; gi.inled hy the R'.'cim' Bank. Before granting 
any hceiu'e, the Re-eiK Bank iiiay require to be 
sali.sfied that all or aii.vone of the following conditions 
are fulhlled . (u) It i.s in a jio.silion lo pay its depo.sitors 
in full .I.-, till ir ehoin.' aeeiiii ; (h) Us affairs are not 
being condiicU'd |.) the detii'iieiit of the interests ot 
its d(pn-.l1"l' . and (c) m the ease oi' loieign banks, 
the laws of tlie coniitrie.s lu which such banks .are 
imaniioi.ili cl do nut di'ciiiimi.ite ui ain way again.'jt 
liidtaii banking co njiaine.' operating ui tlio.'^c foreign 
eoimliies, and such foreign banks ia>m]ilv with all the 
luovisioiis of the Act speei.illy applicalde to the foreign 
bank.'. ’I’lie Keseno Bank may cancel the licence if a 
I .ink eeasi'.s to fulfil ihe.'e eoiidilloii.s 

'I’lie tendency ol banks in our (amnlry to 
‘branchily’ iiiaalle.ssly and indi'ciiininately has al.so 
been sought to be pieventcd by the Act. Witlioul the 
luaor picrmi.ssiou of the Rcseivo Bank, no bank .'hall 
ojieu new brunches or Iraiisl'ei exi.sfing places ol 
bii.suic.ss And such pel mi.S'ion will bo given, onh if 
the Re.serve B ink i.s saliafiL'd as to the financial condi¬ 
tion of the bank, the general char.icler of its manage- 
nienl, the adequacy of its capital .structlire and earning 
Iiro.specb, and the puhlii' mleiesl lo be served by such 
branches. To prevent a bank fiom keeping the greater 
I'orlioii of it.s assets outside the province from which 
It has obtaiiu'd the bulk of it.s deposits, the Act pro¬ 
vides hat at the close of each quarter the aasets of 
each bank in a province shall not be lc.S3 than 
75 iiei ci'iit of its demand and time liabilities there. 

iN.SPF.mON AND MvNAUKMUNT 
Unless the Ri'serve Bank possesses the powers of 
inspection and is empowered to have full information 
from the banks, it cannot exercise adequate control 
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over the banking companies and render timely and 
appropriate help to them in times of real need. It may 
even be contended that if the Reserve B.ank had such 
powers, some of the minor banking troubles of recent 
times could have been more effectively dealt with. 

The Act has made suitable arrangements regarding 
the inspection of the affairs of the banking companies 
by the Reserve Bank. Every bank is now required to 
submit to the Reserve Bank a monthly return regard¬ 
ing its assets and liabilities. Tlie Reserve Bank is also 
empowered to call for any information frO'iii' a bank 
regarding its busine.ss and Die clas.sification of advances 
and investments of banking companies in respect of 
industry, corimicrco and agriciiltiire. Again, the 
Reserve Bank at any time may, and on bring directed 
by the Central Government shall, in.spoct the books 
and accounts of any banking company. If the Reserve 
Bank considers that the affairs of the banking comi>any 
are being conducted to the detriment of the inteicsls 
of the depositors, the Cential Government may 
prohibit the banking company frouii receiving fiawh 
deposits or direct the Reserve Bank to apply to the 
relevant Court for winding up of the company. It may 
be observed here, that it won Id have been best if the 
Reserve Bank coiDd have regular and periodical 
inspection of all banking companies. Ow'ing to iiaucity 
of stuff, the Reserve Bank has pleaded its inability in 
this matter. If the Reserve Bank take.s early steps to 
create and have a separate deiiartmciit for this purj'O.si', 
its in.speftion of the affairs of the banks would be 
adequate and effective. The Act has wisely provided 
that the Reserve Bank may inspect a bank al. any livu' 
and not., only when tlic affairs of the bank are unsound. 
This will jireveut people from arriving at any adver.se 
concliesion about the bank, fiom t.he mere fact of 
inspection. 

The Act also empowers the Reserve Bank (a) to 
caution or prohibit banking companies agaiirst entering 
into any particular transaction and give them advice ; 
(b) to assist their amalgamation ; (c) to as.sist them 
with loans and advances and id) to require the banking 
company, after inspection, to call a meeting of its 
directors to consider the results of the inspection and 
to make such changes in its management as the Re.servo 
Bank may consiiler nece.s.sary. 

It is well known that no bank can survive and 
prosper without sound and honest management. The 
Act has accordingly laid down provisions to improve 
the pattern of management of the banking companies. 
No bank .shall be managed by a person who is a direc¬ 
tor of any other company or engaged in any other 
business. This will enable the managing agent and 
members of the staff to devote their whole time to the 
service of the bank. Some banking companies are 
functioning without the preference shareholders enjoy¬ 
ing full voting rights. The Act lays down that the 
capital of a banking company shall consist of ordinary 
shares only, and the voting rights of all categories of 
shareholders are to be strictly proportional to the 
contribution made by him to the paid-up capital of the 


company. Further, in order that a small grdiip iiiif 
not acquiie a controlling voice in the affairs of the 
bank, the voting rights of any shareholder shall not 
exceed 10 per cent of the voting rights of all the share¬ 
holders. Finally, the Act prohibits the management of 
a bank by a managing agent, whose remuneration 
lakes the form of a share in the profits of the company, 
or is on a disproportionate scale, or who has a contract 
with the banking company for its management for a 
jicrioil exceeding five years at any time. These provi¬ 
sions arc expected to eliminate some of the organisa¬ 
tional and managerial defeats which arc found in the 
case of many small banks. 

Conclusion 

The Bill came to bo criticised fiom both the light 
and left wing.s of the Logihluturr. Prof K. T. Shah 
felt that the Act did not go far enough and that ‘no 
dau.se has been in.serled to secure an eventual social- 
i.sation’ of the banking coinpaiiieis. Olliers felt that too 
much jvowers had been given to the licscrve Bunk, and 
that so much interference by it with all facets of a 
bank’s iictivilics would iindiilv feller the- fliscrelioii 
of banks and arre.st sound and heallhy development of 
banking companies. In view of thi.s daiigei, Dr. S. G. 
Panandikar siiggeshs that an Advisory Commiltee of 
competent bankers should be appointed. The Re.serve 
Bank .shoiild con.snlt it fioiii time to lime. Frequent 
consultations with such a body, having more intimate 
knowledge than the Ib'serve Bank about the real 
position and the needs of the banking coiniianies, 
.should ri'diice cou.siderabl,v the “dangers of hasty or 
inappropriate decision.s on the part of the Reserve 
Bank,” in the exerei.s(> of its vm-y vviilo powers be,stowed 
upon it by the Act Both theorv'^ and foriugn precedent 
seem to siiiiport this very valuable suggestion of Dr. 
Panandikar. 

The omi.ssion of the indigenous bankers from the 
purview of the Act has ahso been a point of criticism 
against the new statute. It is argued that the Art has 
left a vital sector of our banking unregiihitod. But the 
indigenous bankers are not willing to confine their 
activities to banking biisine.ss only, aecept deposits and 
givm publicity to tlieir accouiiLs. If a practical scheme 
emerges a.s a re,suit of further endeavours of the part 
of the Re.serve Bank, the indigenous bankers can be 
ra.sily fitted into the framework of the Act. 

There is, however, no two opinion on the point 
that, the banking eompanie.s in our country .suffer from 
grave defects. Tlic present Act, by laying down 
“minimum standards of efficiency and integrity,” wifi 
go a long way in curing many of the present ills of 
t.he bank.s of onr country. But it is also well-known 
that good laws only cannot create good bankers ; nor 
can advanced banking legislation completely remove 
Uiisonnd management, lo.sses and failures. Much un¬ 
doubtedly depends on improved business standards, 
sound and well-developed banking habits and growth 
of a moral outlook among business communities and 
banking companies. 



tHE KASHMIR SHAWL 

By MOHANKRIBHEN DHAR 


Pi4ACEi> amdng beautiful eurroundings, the people oi 
Kashmir have been endowed with a marvellous artistic 
taste and a keen aptitude for tlu' representation ol thi’ 
beauties of nature around, them. Ka.shiiiir, mdi'ed. li.is 
been noted for its artjs and enifts from ancient tune-; 
the Kashmir shawls jire siiul to lime Vieen adinirid, 
even in ^e daj^'when Krishna wimt to I he eourl of 
Kauravas as a delegate from the 1‘audavas, whilst (hev 
were also the most e.hen.shnd lieasuies of the beauties 
of Caesar’s court The Kashnm .shawl is tlie liiasi 
woollen texture in India and is also (‘xcjuisiti- in woik- 
manship. In uniting richiiess of de.sign with fieshin.-' 
ol colour, it has no rival in tiie world 

There is a*traditional mention of the ie\i al ot lie 
shawl industry by Mir Syeeil Ah H.imd.!n Shah ol 
•Kashmir in 1378 A.D., and Muza ilaidar, Wa/ir ol 
Sullan Kazuk Shall in 1540 AD lu addition to lei-, 
then' are iilllhenlie leeonls ol developne nl oi thia 
indusliy during the tune of the Cieal Mughal 
I'lnperois. Kasliiiiii shavsis fmiied llie most iireciou-' 
.'lid consi'ieiems jiail of the pl■e■^ellt^ ,-enl 1>\ Algli.'iu 
,iiel Mughal king' to foreign (onrls. Tlie.se giacefid and 
i'\((insilel\- uoiked alhi'le.' ol \eslui'e, deeorated wOli 
a profusion ol lloial detail and a woiiili iliil leiiinoin 
III ilie softest colours, are maiiul iel lin'd from the very 
hue, soft, flo.s,s.v uiider-vool ol Ihe .shawl go.il whe li 
nihalnts Ihe higli regions ol Td'el and hiustern Ladakh 
'I'lic; pashmina of the shawl goat is .sorted with care. 
111(1 spiui into delicate and fiiu'ly uiiitorm thread, mostly 
IIV Kashmiri women 4'lie eiuality of flu shawl depends 
gie.itIv on the adroitness and .skill of the women who 

.'Piii it. 

licfoit' the (dieap aniline eoloiirs were pul into the 
market, this delicalely stniii thread was dyed in various 
soft hues, solely with vegetable dye.s. It was then 
p.i'scd on to th( desierous hand ,iiid the arti&fic eye 
of the sliawl-wea\( f to weavi out a pattern which w.is, 
and stdl IS, the eiivv of the textile mamifaclurers of 
the world. The finished pu'ce is then washed in the 
vnilcr of the Dal J.aki'. which helps to lender the 
l!<t.\hn>tiia soft, makes the colours fast aud brighi and 
thus makes it eu.sicr to pick out the discolonied bits 
,of yarn in ca.se of while and naliiiMl coloured shawl.' 

There are two kinds ol .shawls—om', the “I'l.am" oi 
the loom-woven kind, which i.s woieii iii small 'pi(.'ces 
which are then joined together witli an almost imper¬ 
ceptible stitch. The otlii'i i.s the “.\mli" in wliicli a 
plain piece of jxiuhndjin is covered over hv a beautiful 
and elaborate pattern in needlc-work. 

The Kani shawl mauulaelure is a .siupiiBiug pro 
cess.’ The finished .shawl is made in bits of an inch to 
tt foot square. Two or three weavers work at each loom, 
matructod by the “key reader,’’ who calls out the 
required number of threads and Ihe special colours to 
he used from the cipheri'd scroll. One niigiit bo 
astonished if one happens to watch the dexteious hand 
of the weaver manipulating the required number ol 
threads according to the directions of the “key reader.” 
Each small bit is then* carefully pieced together to form 


a uniform plea,smg design. Finally, the whole piece 
wa.shed in the water of the Dal Lakt', and the shawl- 
“a i>oem of real art and exquisite design and coioui”- 
1.S ready to form Ihe most con.spicuou.s part of a prui 
cess’,s litshakhutiit or the wardrobe of the most parti¬ 
cular of beautiful maidi'iis. One of these pieces takes .■ 
shawl-weaver ovei loui year.' ol patient labour and 
hard work to liiii'li, and each oi the.se .square shawb. 
so highly prized, i oiisumeK the hist portion of a pom 
l\.i'hmiii weaver’s life. 

On the otlai hand, Uk' fine uniformity of stitclt 
the blending ol colours, ,iud the artistic devclopmeni 
ol the design.' ol Ihe Amli .-hawls have no equal One 
1 .-' astoni'hed not only at iho exquisiteness of the 
d('ign-, Imt al'(p it Ihe tine qualify of needle-work, aud 
one wotideis ii ilie keen artistic (ves aud the dexteroii' 
iingirs that. | loduced them retained their sight and 
siippilene.-..'' till Ihe coiiijileiioii of the sbawl. Prot. 
SoDinalh Dhai writes in his article entitled “Arts and 
f'l ill- ol Ka.shmir’’; 

“The long be.uitiful cinve', very common to the 
-h,)vvl de-mm lie ihi .uii-.i'' I ('production of the 
Ilium!' .Iheliini, .(' viewed fioiii llu' tciuple-topped 
loll ol .'i.inkaiai'h.o.va in iSi lua.gar.’’ 

I he origin id Ihe.'c i in v es has been the cause ol 
mil li spceulalimi and dogmatic attribution by critics. 
It has been edh d the .Iheliim pattern ; it has also been 
aibiliaiily atinbnled lo the .side impression of the 
I lo.'i'il list, blit it inav pi'ihap.-; with more reason be 
tiaieil to the I’ei.Mim .symliol of tlie sacred flame which 
IS woiked in tlie lieid dies' of the niU'i's of Persia or 
111 .' aiiiii'iil Egyptian cocus. 

A.'uka and Lalit.uliiy.i eiicour.agc'd the shaw'l 
iiidustry. The ail oi sli.iw’l-vvoavmg. however, attained 
In gieat e.'cillenre duiileg file Mughal reign. Tlie 
famous ring .shawls—a yard-iuid-a-half square sh.swl 
that can be pas.sed through an ordinary finger ring - 
were produced during this peiiod The Afghams 
(1752 A.D. aud alter) extended the trade to Persia, 
I m'k(''t,in, Algliaiu-l.in and Russia The “Jamwar”—a 
hinm shawl mamuactuied speci.ally to foim a long coat, 
‘ clioga’' or cloak—was first maniii'iictured in Ibis time 
The trade flourished till the yeai 1834 A.D., when a 
leiiilih famine in ihe coiimry hit the trade very hard- 
The Franco-German War of 1,S70, and the change in 
the fashions of Weanim 'hawls, dealt a .severe blow to 
this pro.sperous mdiistiv, and it began to lose favour 
in foreign markets. The disuse of Kashmir .shawls by 
the nobility, aud Ihe substitution by foreign iinportei's 
of cheap .and glaiiiigly inartistic designs. aliiio.st Bounded 
the death-knell of this industry of Kashmir. 

The art of shawl-weaving is not viuite dead yet ; 
i, only needs proper encour'igement and treatment for 
its revival, and this it is now receiving at the hands of 
the authorities. 

Adapted to the needs of modern fashion, and rich 
in its wealth of true ancient artistic perfection, the 
shawl industry will yet regain its lost position in the 
markets of the world, and be a source of inspiration *i o 
all true students of the beautiftil and the sublime. 
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ENGLISH 

THE GUPTA I'lMPIllE : By Radkakumud Moo- 
kerji. Hind Kitahs Ltd., Bombay. 1047. Pp. 17//. Prw 
not mentioned. 

In the Preface to this woik the author niodi’sll\ 
declares il to be lus aiiu “to bring together in a concise 
and condensed form all the facts and data’' relating to 
Imperial Gujita history. Uiie should uaturally expect 
in such a case, if not any degree of originality, at leasi 
the qualities of complete and accurate presentation ol 
facts. This expectation i.s fulfilled unhajipily only m 
part. The author takes us (though unfortunately in the 
form of a senes oi di.sjomted notes), through all the 
successive reigns of the Gupta emiicrois, starting, aptly 
enough, with a sketch of the begiuniugs and ending will, 
a survey of .material and moral progre.ss d’he ,serie.s ol 
line-drawings of coins and select illustrations o! 
aichitccture and sculpture form a novel and attractive 
feature of the work. And yet it must be admit ted that 
it lends ilscli to a good lical of ciiticisui on the score 
of omissions as well as euiimii.ssions. 'J'lie list, of sources 
(p. 1) should have included a reference to I-1sing and 
the pilgriucs commemorated bv him in lus work tran¬ 
slated by Chiivaiines Tlu' picture ol llie coiuIUiou of 
India at the use of the Giiplas (])p, 2-8) .dioiild have 
included some mention ol the Yaiidluyas and the 
Malava-s The veij' meagie account of Greater ludia 
(pp, 13o-34) makes no lefeience to the very imi'ortaiit 
arcliiK'okigical di.scmencft m Ma.'-lern rurkestan and is 
silent about, the indian eolonie.v in liido-China and 
Indonesia. The dc.sciiptiou of the slo,le oi religion 
(pp. 134-38) is based exclusively upon archaeological 
evidence and makes no u.se oi the m.poitaiit d.it' 
furiushed liy the coiitenipmary lileiainre. The accouni 
of the .slate of learning ti>p. 139-4'1), which ns similarly 
derived from llic exclusive evidence of inscnpl.ions and 
the tv,stimony ul I’a-Hien, m sikni about the poet.s and 
dramatisis as weli a-, malhcmaljciaii.s and .i. Ii'ouomcr.'- 
adornmg the (iujita piiiod. No lefrreiiee to the state 
of painting ami len.ic,i!ia ocem,- m the dcsciiplion ol 
’he art uiitl ai'clmccimc ol the Gupta pciiod 
(pp. 144-51). 'I’he alli g.il'oii aboiil the legal agi' loi 
kingship (p, 15) i', wiilioiil iiiuiulalion. The di.scussiic.i 
fif the Iviu’ha and Bainagnpi.i pioblems (pp 18, 66-07) 
IS inconelusivc The uiideiing of uurnadhanika, a^ 
superinteudi 111 ul silk lacioin .'- (jip 130, LTO), ol 
drdngika a^ ' Uv laagisIraU ' and dhim adhikaraiiLka a.- 
oflicer-iii-ch.irgt ul laiid-ii vemu (p. 158), of laninya as 
■gold’ and da^'yiniailha as coinjiinsiiig offeuces of the 
mind along wiih those of tlie body and sjicecli (p. 159) 
18 inaccurate. 3’he identilicatiou of the figure illu'-tratcd 
in pi. xviii with God Surua is uncertain. Thi' completi' 
want of maps is regrettaole. 

U. N. Ghoshal 


PUBLIC FINANCE AND OUR PfIVERTY : By 
J C. Kumarappa. Navajivav Pybli^hing //ou.se, 
Ahmedahad. 1048 Pp. xii-\-llS. Price Re. 

THE ECONOMY OF PERM.ANENCE ; By P C. 
Kumarappa. Atl-hidia VilUiye Indn.dries Association, 
Wardha. C. P. ]04f!. Pp vm-\-0]. Price Rs. S. 

WHY THE VILLAGE MOVEMENT ? • By J. C. 
Kumarappa. The Hindustan Publishing Co. Ltd., 
I’upihmuiidry. Pp. Puce Re IS 

-SWARAJ FOR 'I'HE MASSIlS : By J. C. Kumm- 
Qjipa Hind Kilabs Publishers Lid., Bombay. 194H. 
I'p W.'i. Pri(\ not mentioned. 

GANDHIAN PLAN RE-AFFIRMED : By S. N. 
.\yaural Pailma Puhliralioiis Ltd, Bombay. 1048 
Pp. 88 Price Rs. 2-8. 

Alter having obtaiued political iiidcpemlenee, ludi i 
IS today at the eioss-io.id.-', ,so lar as her economic 
lutuK is coucei'ued. ’J'he pooi have to be led, clothed, 
lioii.sed and ediiealed, and wet upon their feel so that 
they can grow to the lull stature ol their manhood. 

One school ol thinkers is of opinion that we should 
lake full advantage ol modi in pioduciive' methods, 
l•le,•de all abumlaiiee of eonsuiiijiLion good.s, not onlj 
here, hut also in other countries. For, it is only in that 
environment ol .salislied needs that man will be able 
lo .shed Ihe jeuloii.sy and i.iuelLy which comes from 
shortage of siipiihes , and then he will be free to 
divote hiiii.self to the jiursuit ot tlic nobler elcuieuts iu 
lus being. This school of thinkers also feels that, for 
ihi.s pui'iiose, the lueaiis of jnoduction should be socially 
owiieil, ,so that ))iopiietory rights may not interlcie 
with imyoiie m sharing t.lie bencEts of science. The 
nieams thiough which this end can be achieved, is, 
according lo many, totalitarian control of the State in 
the iiitiic.st of the proletariate; and this control can 
only come through violent melhods. 

There is a second school which shudders at the 
lesulLs of totalitarianism through violence ; for they 
have seen its bitter truils during the last war, as well 
.IS inside countries like (.iermany or Japan, and also 
Hu,s,>iia,. And they have tried seriou.sly to devise othei 
ineaus so t.liat democracy can be e-stablished by demo- 
. i.itic methods. * 

Gandlnji’s ('Xperiment in India was a great and 
brave attempt in that direction. Gandliiji felt clearly 
that, if for the sake of national defence, a people 
icsorted to violent means, then, under prevailing world- 
conditions, no one could stand alone but would have 
lo depend upon others for support. And this choice ol 
helpmates would be guided not so much by ideological 
considerations as by military necessity. Under such 
conditions, a people would, most probably, have to 
barter away much of theh ecpnomic and political 
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liberty. He therefore felt that, unless the means of 
dofenre eould be democratized, i.e., brought within the 
c.'il'acity of even the smallest social unit, the needs of 
w!ir would inevitably lead to totalitarianism. And 
totalitarianism in defence would lead to the regimenta- 
Don of economic life, to the .subordination of the 
indnidiiiil to the group even in peace time ; for today 
•pc-icc’ IS only the interval when nations prepare for 
war. Th(' group which rules may be true to its repre¬ 
sentative character for the time being ; but, if it is 
not, l,hen*where would the power of the pno)ile he to 
undo any wrong, exr-ept through another violent 
■eiolution? 

It was 111 order to break this apiiarently unending 
chain of violence that, llandhiji invented the social 
weapon of Halvagraha, as well as it-' economic counler- 
I'.'irt in the shajie of decentralized economy. It is neces- 
-iiv to point out hero that, a sort of decentralization 
liis come into being diU' tti the exigencies of defence 
I'loin .air-attack during the las| World War But 
latidhi.ii dreamt, not merely of meehanieal decenlral- 
i/'ition l)iil aN'o of the di-iier-al of .aiithonlv among as 
I.Mge a number of peoi'le a,-^ i>ossibh', which i", ali-ienl 
III the prc.sent case 

Undoulitedly. sueh a war-Ie\el eeonomv as 
(iandhiji’s economy uiidonbtcdlv is, even when it is 
designed to .safeguard the interests of Democracy—^ivill 
lend to be uneconomical so far as the labour involved 
III iiroduetion is eoneerned Wh'it wa^' the wav to avoid 
that ■i’ riandhiji’s answer was that fo,' thi' Purpose of 
-.iiisfying the primary needs of life, tie producing units 
'■Innild be as small as possible Then, for pm poses other 
than that, we .slioiild Imihl up eircles of eo-operation, 
•iiul these ma\ lein-h woiUl-wide ir. international pro¬ 
portions Tod'iv a hiLdi sfaiirl.arrl of life is purch.ased bv 
ihe siirromler of nianv things wh'"h are more previous 
T* re.sts upon, not \-oliinfan’ but forced co-operation 
When men ha^e hvirnl to be free and ai,' able to 
'iiaintain that freedom intact lliroo.r|i socializ'tion of 
'he means of production of the elenientarv neci's-'aries 
ef life (the^iinits of production remaining at tlie sm.alh’st 
nracticable levc'lt, tlien the\ can co-oPerate with one 
"tioiher for thi’ sake of iniifit d tienefit 4nolhet impor- 
t.int point in sin-h a scheme of lifi- is that no one can 
defend by nori-violenee anxthing which is also not 
, gained by non-violence \nvlhing gained through 
violence must be surrendered No nation can hold 
anything as its private property ; for non-violence 
recognises no national boundaries : it refuses to cut up 
the integrity of tlie human family into either nations 
or cla.s.ses It seeks to restore the working man alone 
I to power through Fiatiinornha 

The four hooks under review give us a clear picture 
ei Oandhiji’s decentralized economy by men who are 
fullv qualified for the task. Shri TCiimarappa’s book on 
Public, Finance prep,ares the case against centralized 
con'rol in economic or political life He has shown us 
how the life of India was strangled bv political 'ind 
financial manoeuvics in Ihe past In his booklets 
f'-i’onnmii of Pcnnoncnrr. and Wlm the VIJJnm Morr- 
»pnt t, he has elahoraled the philosophy wtiich lies 
behind Gandhian economic thought He has shown how 
Ihe rescue from* the present bondage of the world lies 
In the insistence on human amines, and not in mereb- 
fmating an abundance of goods through the servii'c 
Tf science. TTnlrss human beings are right, seii'ice is 
likely to lead us wrong His f\ipnraj and the Mm'ftf'a is 
Tiowevor partly an indictment against the present 
povemment in India, and partly a series of 'practical 
RKgestions, through which he believes the interc'Sts of 
ne exploited millions can be properly safeguarded. He 

t as some very hard things to say against the present 
□ministrators. Thus, be says in one place, '"The 


Government seems to be drifting without any well- 
defined policy, leaving the initiative in the hands of 
unscrupulous vested interests who are feathering their 
nests while they can.” One remedy, aeeording to him, 
lies in the hands of the people. “A good fighter is not 
necessarily a good administrator, nor is a capable 
politician always an able social builder The people 

too have their duty by their leaders They owe it, to 
their leaders that they do not place them in a false 
position." (Pp. 14, 15). 

Principal Agarwal’s book p a seriuel to his earlier 
Crnirlhian Plan In the present hook, he has taken 
stock of .“ome of the criticism lei'cllcd ' against the 
earlier publication He has dr.ilt with the theoretical 
considerations from another, and a more praetioal point 
of view. Ho ha.s also come forward with helpful, 
conslnictivp .sugge.stions, whii'h. according to him, should 
giiifh' flic nation .ind Govcrmiieiit-: if de loi rati" freedom 
as envisaged by Gnndhiji, is going to be established in 
India Principal Agarwal’s practical sugge.otions for the 
K'fovm of land tenure and crc.atmg a balance between 
agiiciiltiire and industry through the development of 
eo-oneratives would be appreciated by many Those 
who want to learn more ahour the Gandhian approach 
to er-onomic-- will find the book“ under review to he of 
grf it value 

Nm'tu, Kr\T<i! Bose 

PPOVTNOT^r TAXATION TTNPFP AUTO¬ 
NOMY ■ Py P Dnv Gi/p/ff P'.hp'-hrd^ h’l Oxford 
T’yd/ir Pri'.'-"< Pp r??V !- IW Prirr P’r fP. 

The Viook is a stud'’ of 'he t'lye-' and taxation 
polii'v of our nrnvincea under pomil ir eontrol confined 
loiighlv to the fir'l five vear« o'" urovincinl nutononv. 
T'le genrral p“inci;des that .cVie-'id moulrl the taxation 
l oll '’ of ') im'evnuient. a”d l''e turita that, the 
cr,ii-tit 111 ion o*' •no1iti'’al eypidienev places on the 
selection of I ’xes on the nait of a proT'ocial govern- 
nirnt an- ooinled out in Part T of the bonk Taye,- am 
an'ilyepfl and t''eir erferf are tr'l ' 'd in P'"-‘e XT TU and 

ii'ifler lh(' *hree heeds of taxes on thing.- taync on 
'■'Il-l 'ind t'l ■ ou ,'r-=ons resueelivelv D'fferent uro- 
hlen'e of taxation .are nresented bv the author in 
P-irf y Thi- part will be found ’'i-triietive to the 
general readers for the.se problems m-e more important 
and urgent todnv under the federal form of our 
constitution than they were in the period of the 
writer’s sneci.al study. Tlie author rightly pleads for 
co-ordination of taxation This i- -neccssarv not onb’ 
to •!' Old conflicts between the r'ento- and Provinces 
or between one province and anothr-f but also to 
-nev-nt double or multiple t-ve- fro-'u opnrescing 
peopte nr hampering tlndr busines.- 

The author’s analysis i® elaborate and discourses 
are learned But the general reader, even though h” be 
an “intelligent voter.” mav not find the book ensv or 
interesting It should however, prove u.spful to 
economists and administrators, for whom the honk v, 
mainly intended 

P. C. Ghosp 

POFiVr.'l • P?/ Pirnni? Y!yrl-a>iiT>'dn Advfn'tn Aslirnm, 
Movohnti Alrnorn 10>,7 Pp Prirr Pr 1-A. 

Swarri ('kananda’.s poems have be''n collected 
tngellier in this volume, and placed in two seetinns • 
the first consisting of the poems written bv him 
directly in Fngli.sh. the second, of the Fnglish versions 
of (he poems originallv composed bv him in Bengali 
B.anskrit and Hindi. 

Even if poet.nr is admitted to be prim.irily con¬ 
cerned with its form and an appeal to thp__emotions ^ 
rather than with reasoned thought Rwamiii’s poem= 
should deserve warm and wide recognition. Prom the 
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insufficient records we get about him, we find that he 
wrote under direct poetical impulse, that these have 
been inspired poems. ‘The song of Ihe Siinnyasin’ and 
‘Kali the Mother’ of the first, section have been well 
known to all lovers of poetiy, and they have il)een 
I'ightly given the jiride of place. Naturally, the tran¬ 
slated pieci's do not cany the apjieal of the original to 
readers who hav'e known them in their ‘native hue’; 
but that w'Ms to be but expected. 

These poeuis should be known tc a wid('r ciiclf ol 
readers than now. 

P. R. Sbn 

SANSKRIT 

PR AMA NA A’ ARTTK AM-SVARTIIANUM ANA 

PARICCllKDA Eilihd by RnJnihi EaukHlijaynna 

Kilab Moliol, Allahabad. Frier Rs. SO. 

The Hnii^kiil ievt of Dlrarmakirti’s fatuous work. 
Fnmava-Varhla f)u Dignaga’s Pnmaua.-f^anUicrana 

was so long unknown to the Sanskritisls along with its 
I ommentai u s They tvere onlv iinpt rfectly known 
ilirough n’lbi'laii Iransl.ations and stray references in 
later woik'' Put thanks to the unuring efforts and 
devotioti Ilf M.diap.aiulita Rahiila Sankrilvavana MSS 
of not only this work lait of ii'anv oilier tare Buddhist 
nhllo.sophlcal lexl« liate been collected fioin far-off 
'fibel Nt)\c he has ])ii-ciited to the world of seholars 
--■oine of these yaluablc Puddhislie Sanskrit works m- 
(hiding I lie present one. 

The iniporlance o'' the Franifuia-Vaihka ean be 
r.uesscd ftom Ihe fail lliat Indian philo.-ophei's of otliei 
-chools had to ri'diap iheir svsti ms in their effort to 
lefnte its views. 

Tibetan sources -Ikiw that there wer-' niaiiv loui- 
ineiitanes ou tins woik The author hinisf]f cinmneiited 
on the thiid of fin- four ehaiilers in il In the voiiiiiii 
under review, the oiigitial Kaiikas tr'hal'iei Til; 
and tile Vlilli bv 'he aullioi liav'e been edili-d wit.li tin 
(laboiale siibcrinuecnl.iiv .if Kaiiiagomin on llir hitler 
Tlie le oni'd jendd hs- done evciyllung llial i oiild bi 
expected of line willi Mic inipcrfccl uiafeii.ili at his 
dispoml H< had c\ cn In leslorc some portion from 
7’ibelnli liaiisl.iliiiii., wlc 'e liis uiaiuiscripls failed 

This Volk, along with tile full Icxf of Ihe 
Vrornauat'arhka with Manorathanandiu’s eommenlarv 
edited bv tlii' Alahapuulitn in the .lainiial of ihr Filial 
Rr^i'arrh Soi o/?/ has opened a new x'lsta of stndv to 
the lover.' of °aieknl and Indian pbilnsnpliv 

ANANTyUAI, Tiivktiu 

BFNr.AT 1 

SMIKKI) tMARTVRi KlII'nilMM liy l.han 
('liatalm \( aha inti u, 11 Jj Vidihaliii I’lihla'al mn^. 
/f'f Rhiiit'iO ' iir liiiad Fall iilfa Pp ^01 Pile 

A’a SS. 

This R('iig;,h bool wiilteii 1.' I Icavler of lUe 
Midnapnr Bar IliioW' I'liilhra- ligld i.i the bleralure 
on tbe life and hull.' of Klmdii.iei B.i'-ii, the biiv- 
beio who wa' the fii.''l iffering of llie Bengal icrioiP' 
inoveininl lha' Imrs out, in Ihe wake of tin 

.iwaki'niiig of ilie 'twade.shi aiili-Paitilinn .igila'iun 
The recent ceiciiio'iy at Mnz/afarpiir when' a memo- 
lial lias been lai-cil to Khiidiram i.s Ihe piopei ocea- 
'■lon on wliich Ihe book can be nwiewed, n'c.dhng 
as it did liovx an erratic hoy developed into a k'iioU' 
revoluliorsiy woiker and ended his lifi' on Rie 
gallows before he had complel.evl his 20lh year The 
nutlior has collected all the fads of the life of Hiis 
ojphau wtioi.i die most adver.se conditions coiihl not 
depre.ss and demoralize and who found in the 
Sw’adeshi awaki nine, an instrument of self-fulfilmi nt ami 
•service. These helii to recapture something of the 
spirit of the times when the people first awoke to the 


shame and ignominy of alien rule and how our 
women-kind could from behind the purdah contabute 
to the success of the revolutionary movement. For, it 
would not hav'e reached maturity without their silent 

ministration. ,. , 

The book has been very appropriately dedicateil 
to Shri Hem (’handra Das Kanango, one of the 
pioneer-s of llie terrorist movement in Bengal. 

There is one mistake in page 35 where appears 
(he information that in 1902 Aiir(t'iiindo’<i di.sciple 
.latindranath Miikherjee of Balusore battle fame 
came witli a mes.sage to Midnapoic ; the reference 
loiild be to .Taliiidra Nath Baiierji who played a pioneer 
part along with Rarin Ghosh m initiating terrorism m 
Bi'iigal : he liccaiiic a Saniivasi and was known as 
Swami Nirahiinba wlio in 1907 became, ."fter Ilpadhvaya s 
death ediliiv of the ;<aiidhya for about a month. 

StlRKSll CllANURA Dkh 

HINDI 

.lAI I’RAKASIl KI VICHAR DHARA Edited 
hi/ Ranibril'li'flin Pariah-Jaejal, Patna. Pfi S3fl. Pnei 
Re 4 

f’ONGilh’SS .^AMA.IVADI KYON Bv Jal Pra- 
I'arii Nniauan and B P Bhiha Available from B. I' 
Siinhii. Kaehi Vidua pith. Ka.ihi Pinnyhlel P)) pnee 
I'lif nif niinved 

SAM.\.1V.AD\ • Bu rianipiii iiiiiianda K iriii Vidya- 
jilh, Kasiri Pp. .1.?? Price Ti.e S 

The fii.'l is a well-edil(si .inlhology of the thought- 
nl l!ic vvell-knovvii Svici.'ili-t leader, Sn .Tni Prakasli 
Naiav’.iii It ciivei' in foin '-eclioiis, vesiieetivelv hi' 
V iew.s on Socialism, his l(.(1eis to (he soldiers of freediun 
Aiiiencan soldieis and studeiils, smit out by him_ during 
1912 Revolution, letteis friuii and tiis life behind Ih' 
la'-., and a vigoioiis ph a for a Soeiah.sl Rtiite in the 
posl-Fieedom perind d'heie i-- a fre.shni'-.s, as Ihere i- 
file. 111 111 '- great leader’s idealism and outlook, which 
lilt-' the veadf'i- with hope foi the future of his eounirv 
Thi.s is liiitlii'r boiiie out by the p.amphlet, whieh_ is a 
rationale in fivniir of the Congress luiiiii.g Roci.'dis' 
Tlie (hiid i- the foiirih edition of the author’s chissi. 
on P(ieialisi'. in hi.- proverbiallv profound sh’ain .and 
liovverfni -I' e Even iion-Soeinlists will find in thi.s' 
iliree I'lililic lions a tonic for thi'ir minds. 

G. M 

GUJARATI 

SURA'AKAN’^r (.Inanvogal • By Ihi- lair ^falal 
lal Jamnadaii Malharji. The Boeielii for Ihe Eneonrape- 
men! ol Cheap Lifrratnre. Ahnu'dahad 10',7 Pp Si 
Priee Rs. S. 

The beauties and (eehnieiditie.s of .Itian.yoga an 
given lieie in their most eorrect form, for guidans 
of those who follow that path. 

irn’AR, rilTA ■ Translated by Bhnstri. .GmP 
Siliankar Mayashankar Pp. Oi Pnee, .six nnna.s 

Shri .Adya Shankiraeharva’s Guru Shri Gaudpnd li:i' 
written a eonimenlaiy on Uttar Gita, i.r,, the Sermon 
given by Kri.shna to Arjiina after the battle C 
Kiinik.shetva It. i.s (ran.slateil in thi.s book with b"' 
o'lginal San.i-krit (eiit. 

.TTA'AN SANGRAM : Edilrd by Nnndlal Bha.f 
hat Shah 104S Pp. 80. Priee dglil annn.s. 

Malialnia Gandhiji has compared the whole hk 
of man to a battle, a battle with life. The pracli’-e' 
h.and of 1iie writer has pointed out. the way in whif'' 
the battle of life could be fought and the various evi!" 
lowar.ls which humanity drifts can bo successfulh' 
tackled. 

K. M. J 




INDIAN PERICDICALS 



H^duism in’the Modern Context : 
Swami Vivekananda 

Tn Mio roursc of ;in article in flit' Vt’datila 
Kesari Prof. K. Sdbrahraanyam make® tlio 
following observations ; 

It is not iin ari'iijeni that (iaiidhiji’s favouriU' 
i it'anishatl is Mtc Jsavasya. For in ihi® Upunishad more 
r|» ariy and insislenllv iharT in others, has hern asserted 
llie true relationship lietween the temporal and the 
I'lernal. The temporal and manifold world is io be 
enjoyed tliroiifili renuneiation. Tl is to he enjoyed, that 
is to ho made ilie path alonp w'hieh laslirc 1)1!®= mav 
lie soiijitil: it is therefore not to la' disearded or ignored. 
Rut it i« also to he lenonneed. that is to he transeended. 
To work thioupli llie world, lint not to he litnied hy it; 
Io see beyond the 'wo'Id hut not to he oblivious of it— 
this is the two fold t.isk set. for us bv this- TTpanishad 
Swami Vivekananda, die founder of the Ranuikrishna 
VTalli ami ATission had bv the whole of his life, his 
'.'iMiiiis and his doinps best expoiuuled the essential 
I m 111 -® Ilf the tw'ofohl task ami e.dled upon iis in the 
I ontr\t of modem life to In Hue to the aiie-old tearhinps 
Ilf 0111 relipion. 

The nmdcni lu'tiod difft-rs from t.lio onrlicr 
s'lapos of human hisfory iti Iht' dciorminaiion 
wliie]) it displays to coiiqiicv llie environment, 
tn mtike man the masirr of the physical world. 

Till® is oil the inali'iial and ®('ientilie jilaiie On the 
soi-ial plane, it -liive® for an infiea®inp intepralion of 
die individual with the eommiinllv Whatever the form 
of the .Stale iitidi r wliieli ilu' modem man live®, he has 
to seek Ills lillfilnu'iil ihroiipli eo-operative effort and liy 
sharing in llie life of the bodv politie, not, in isolation 
Woikinp for some mode of personal perfeelion lie has 
liy his own mannei of fnnelionine to fonirilmte tn the 
lieallh of the organism of whieh he is one livinp cell 
the roinmnnily: and he has to find in the health of the 
eiiimniinitv the condition in whieh alene he can re.ili/e 
his own hiplie®! potentialities, fs Hinduism eapable of 
piovidinp the motive jiowcr fo'r the effort whieh the 
modem ape demands on bod. the planes? 

Before the advent of .'swami Vivekananda we had 
Io®! our Slip on (he world around ns, inoved ineffective 
Ml ronlroliinp its forces. We liixiiiialed in verbose 
iiielaphysieal sprrnlalions on the Misolnie and exploited 
the doelrine of Af.ava Io explain onr ineffeeliveness in 
ll'i world around ns. 

By wav of Tcaelion upainsi this ®lafe of affairs 
Olliers, rnnie siuet'i'e with themselves allowed the affairs 
of the world to enpio.ss ihfir attention and spurned 
telipiiiii as • an insidiously einasciilalinp force. They 
peisuaded themselves that it was the olher-worldlincss 
of the Hindus that had made them ciphers in this world. 

The I.sava.sya Upanishad .supplies the antidote to both 
these maladies because it asserts that when Vidya and 
iividya, xnwhhittam and are seen as thinps 

apart or as thinps opposed to each other, the Reality 
remains unseen. Tlie third dimension underlies the other 
two at every point; one does not have to travel outside 
the two dimensions to eome into contact with the third. 
So does the Divine underlie the Universe. 


Sister Nivedita 

One of ihe finest and rarest gifts that England 
ever bestowed on India was the beautiful person¬ 
ality of Margaret Elizabeth Noble, affectionately 
remembered in India as Sister Nivedita. Najoo 
Bilimoria writes in Triveni : 

Sister Nivedil.i was the 'preeur.;or of otlior- 
like Annie Besani and Mirabcn, women of ex¬ 
cept ioiial stature and outstandinp character, who although 
jii®l a few droti® in the mighty ocean of ignoramuses and 
nuriow biased ‘'mema®ahil)s’ that ‘came out’ to India 
leive left deepei footpiinis on the Indian’® memory page 

Majgarei Noble was burn on the 28th October. 1867 
of Tri®h parentage She inherited her powers of clo- 
querier—her voice like a ‘trumpet wdth a silver sound’— 
fioin her father, who wa® a very fine prearher. To him 
lebpion meant ®etvier and this le®son also he taught his 
daughter The Nobles were well aeipiainied with India 
and the Indian wav of life and anyone from India was a 
welcome guest iu th'dr linii-.eIiold Mr. Noble had always 
had ail inner fei l.ng iliat hi® d.iughter was born to do 
®iinie|liing cteai one dav. The parents had resolved that 
they would not ®laiul in her vvay if sju- made up her 
mind to do anything linwrver uni (inventiolial a calling 
it may he, 

IMiss Noble was oxlnanoly intolliirenl and 
(.wen Tlinina® Tlnxley was sfrnek by fhe bril- 
liaiiie of her mind. 

He|s was not a -liai‘(ii analvlie mlellipenee which i® 
oiilv at Inline in the leabu of the iheorelie.al; ®lie com- 
hiiieil lliroiv and jirai liee; ®iie was a 'practical idealist.' 
Io ([nole a yilira~e of Mahatma ('.andhi'®. .She was deeply 
iibeioii® hill religion lo her meant no partieiilar creed or 
dogiii.i. hill ®im|(le selfless seivier of ‘tiie poor, the lowlv 
and the lost ’ She opened a rs'hnol fur ihose who did 
net h;ive mean® to afford a good edncuiion in London; 

I ®pe( i.illv did she eni nurage women tn lomc to her school, 
lb I idea® of education were also not conventional; to 
liei the main aim of ediKalion was to train up peoide 
who would be the ®(ivaiil® of the ®'ei(‘tv llicv lived in. 

ll wa® .-It lb,- lime that ®he came in eonlaei with 
Swami Vivekananda who, after hi® liiumphal tour of the 
Ibiilerl Slate® wa® giving .i few leetmes on Ilindnisin 
and Vedaiili®m in Iumdon Ml®® Noble attendi'd llie'C 
leeliiie® legiil.irlv and although at first she wa® not ini- 
I>ie®®ed giadnallv ®lie was drawn to the persoiialilv of 
the Swnini. W'liose deep ®puiliial |>ower® and desire for 
selfle®® seuiii were ®o 'i|ii®iaiidi!'t The Swami. in turn 
at once rei-ogiii®ed that here he had found not only a 
Mi-eiple' Inil .i!®o a lolleacuo No oiie would he bettei 
.ilde to inii into piai’tiio hi® vaiiou® ideal® for the ame¬ 
lioration of Tiidi.iti woiiiaiiliood than AIi.®s Noble Neeor- 
dii.elv he invited liei to India and she aeeetiled. He 
wioie to her at this lime; “T will .stand by you uiilo 
death wheihei \oii vvoik for fudia oi not, whelhir voii 
uive up Vedanta oi remain in it. The ta®ks of the 
elep'aani eniiie nut. hut they never go hack. Even so aie 
the woids of a man.” , 

Miss Noblo earno to India in 1898 and 
stayed at Rclnr—headquarters of Ihc 
Ramakrishna Mission near Calcutta. 
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Here fshc tried to accustom herself to the austere 
mode of life lived in the Ashram. She also travelled a 
};rcat deal all over the country with Swami Vivekananda 
and many of her observations are recorded in her books, 
(•specially in the Footfalls of Indian Ilisiory. Here is 
^^hat she says of Banaras: “Bmarcs is an epitone of the 
whole Indian synthesis of luiionality. As the new- 

I craer is rowed down ihi river past the long lines of 
temples and bathing ghats while the history of each i- 
told to him in torn, he feels, latching his hteath at 
each fresh levelation of huilded hcaiity that all roads in 
India always niit«t haye led lo Tfenares Tn the raves 

Ilf Eleithani'i she found Mhe synthesis- of Hinduism' 
whereas in I he paintings of A.iantn, she saw a ‘iiobilif.v 
and pity that stand alone in human historv ’ She was 
ihrillcd bv the 'piiet heaiilv of the ancient lilics ef Bud- 
(l)iism and by the uii-'iphisticaled grace of Uaigiih—‘an 
aucicul Bahvfon ’ .“slie also visileii Ptiniali and Kashmir 
light up to Ainainalh. Travel, to .‘'isler Aivedha was 
not ‘sight socing’ hiil a siiidv of the liistoiv and people 
of a place—an cxtierience in living “I have h.id spiri¬ 
tual expei ience.s that Can never he foigotlen I have 
■onielimes listened towards that T will alv.av^- lenienihir 
have at least onei seen sii])i''me le-autv of (r<>d' 

Mi«s No'do siuu) .'icfoplcd TTinihfisin ‘nu] 
tlioti joitioi] I fd: h r of Ri’i r?rnii.‘i1v''isl)ri,'i 
I’ni'.'niilittnsp . die eli.'tii.trerl her nnmo to XivoiU(;\ 
-ono who is <lf'flie;il'd to the servicr of Ood. 


lent simply to be—a giving that could not wish return; 
a ladiance that wc do not even dream of grasping, but 
in which we are eonle.nt lo bask, letting the eternal 
siinsliinc play around and thrmigh us?” 

Sister Nivedila perhaps understood and loved 
India more than many Indians of hor generation 
nr even of today. 

.s|i< iiie.iehcd the love of Tndig with as much fervour 
■Is some people pieacli a particular religion. .Although 
she lived in Bengal, she had a clear vision of the synthe- 
tie unity that is India. Again in Tlia JTt'h of Indian Life 

~a\s ■‘■\ii()ther foi-yiirc of llir Indian synthesis is 
ils eomplelelv otganie chatacler in a leniloiial sen.se. 
Rvi-ij ptoviiicr within the vast lioimdarie- fulfils some 
line—jrv pait in tin completing of a luilionalily. No 
I'lie place repi .Its ihe speeialisri! fiinetion of another. 
\nd what is true of the districts holds esjiiallv good of 
ihe fii ople as a wltolo, and llie women in p.irlo iilar. Tn 
a ivih'onal eh.iraeier we always find a sutnraaiy of the 
e.iiion.il liistoiv Of no eounti'v is tfiis mote lute than 
of India.” 

Bmin.'j' tlie tenilile famine that ovrrln'ik Bengal in 
1900. Si''ter Kivedil'i at the cost of her own healfh.went 
visit iig the dis'ri s^ed villages of Barisal on fool, some- 
limes wndinc fni miles lliroiigh swamps .and malarial 
walei She was att.'.el.ed by ni.d.iii.il fevet. bill in spite 
of il '-he worked H" I willed no. e nineh till sIt- hrealhed 
hf>- last in Da'i el.Tig on ihe I'hh ot Oefoher 1911 


During the hiihnriie plague licit rated in r.ileiit'.' 
'sjstei Nivedita organised 3 hand of vohinleer.“ and ren- 
deipd yeoman srrviee n relief work .\t this linie 
Swami Vivekananda who was ailing wa- .advised a sea 
vovi!,ee and both h- Mid Sisler Nivedila •-rt out for 
f’ngland. Tt was on ihi' vov.iee ihnt ‘swier Nivedita 
started n close and arcur.ale study of the Swami’s works 
avhifh she expounded so iioldv tn tin world ihereafter i’l 
7’f'e Mastri ns I Saw Him 

From England .Sisier Nivedita ent on a le'luce loi" 
of the Thiiled Stales wfierr «he 'jioki to lar"'e andieni es 
on the spirit of Tnilia as eriihodiei! in her women. On 
Iier return to London .Sister Niveilda eolleeled nion' v 
for the school that she w.mti d in s't,;rt foi Indian woniei, 
Soon after hci return, the Sw.mii died and altfioueh 
.Si.ter Nivedita was griel-strieken. it onlv .strengthened 
her resolve to follow in her Master’s footsteps and carry 
on his mission. 

She rented a house in the most orthodox qiiaTter of 
Calcutta and completely identifying herself willi tin- 
people ameng whom s}ip lived ‘he hri ame one of them 
Not only (lid ^he leach the women wlio came to her si bool 
to read and write, hut al=o the elrraenlarv rules of 
hvgiene and how to niiiso the ‘iek and suffetiog She 
g-ove shelter to widows and orphans in her home and 
her house began to he known as llie TToii«e of ifie Sisters 

Side by side with her teaching sh,' gave jtidilic 
lectures and WTOte hooks on Indian snhjeels which 
showed a keen and penciniin.g insi.eht into Indian life 
A'llhnngh she had iniliilied Indian wavs and modes of life, 
she was ohjeerve enough In her estimate of things In¬ 
dian. She neither condemned nor praised iineritically 
lint always went lo the root of the matter and saw the 
good and evil etpmllv w'cll She loved and appreciated 
the heautv in Indian life, art and literature and ex¬ 
pounded it to the world in some of her hooks especiallv 
ill The Wch of Indian Idle which is almost the only 
hook in England which presents such a correct and at 
the same time philosophical inlerprclalioti of Indian life. 
Til tender and heaulifnl words she describes the Indian 
Mother: “For whii thought is it that speaks supremely 
to India in the great word ‘Afoiher’? Is it not the 
viiiidn of a love Umt never seeks to possess, that is, con- 


fsistci Nii'i'dilp’s Wits ;i tlirec-f(tl(! ipsk nf 
s'lTvicP’ 


Not onlv did stw uilcrpii I India’s ciilliitc iid hcrit- 
.'ice 10 the Wcs'i'in w’oild. Iml ••he .•d‘-o vav' the best 
tli.at is in Wesii 'n li^c and lliniighi to Tinlia Am! .above 
•dl clie m'dc ImhMi- ignoi.uil e( tin i, 'O'.ii gieat 
beril.i'i' amt -'(l im; ili<'i' s.dvitioti m the -iipcificialilo-s 

"f dm West .aw.ire and ennscioio of the nisclves Pei- 

Iciit dd- 1 ‘I vva‘ he" grcato-l s(r\iec of helping the 
liis| ‘Old (d India !o find .-irul reassert ji—lf 

\ distinguished -on fd Iiidi' -Dr An.ind i ' f kiomat- 
.iswamv- li;:s f/aid hi r the' following lidiitc “Isister 
Nivedita hroiijlil 1 ;> the -tiidv of Indian lift .ind lilerature 
a sound knowledge of AS estern edur’ation il and social 
seirnee. and an iinsiirp.issed entluisiasm of diwotlon to 
the peoples and ideals of her adopted country . . . Sister 
Nivedita was not merely an interpreter of India to 
Eitiopp. bin even more, the inspiration of a new race 
of Indian sindenl- no longer anxious to he Angli- 
eirod. but eotivinecd that all real jnogress, .is distinct 

fioni mere poMl'cal coniroversv. intist lie based on 

nalioM'd ideals iijion intenlions alreadv elearlv expressed 
in icligion and art.” 
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The Future of English in Indiu 

In an article in The Aryan Path Diwan 
Cluind Shanua givc^ the pros and c(m« of 
India’s retention of English. Prof. fSiianna 
])reacnts die oiiposition fairly lm(, findh tiu' 
arguments in favour ol irienlion more coui- 
pelling i • 

India today is a veritable Tower of liubel. so lai a-^ 
ihe future of languages is cimeeined. Mi 11. I\. 
JJiailsford asked iii a recent article in TIik Nt'w Slausniati 
Kind Nation whedier South Indians vvuuld have to Icain 
three languages such a.s Tamil, Hindi and English. 

The Indian imblicisl cumplains of the dcnaliondl- 
ising influence of this addiction to Engh-.h He feels 
that the study ^f English has been losLercd at the expense 
of our own languages and that English has been like a 
dead weiglil round the necks of Indians. 

AgaiJisl these aiguiiienls some sobtr, well-iniMiii'ig 
persons raise llicir iudignam voice oj piolesi and piiiiu 
I) the several advanlagis wc liuve deiived fnon the study 
of English In fact., lliev euunlei eai h one of lliesc argu¬ 
ments by iioinling to some sucli inaieiiul and invisible 
advantages They ask; Has Eiiglii'li nol ht-tu a kind of 
linti.ua jtauiu loi llie wliole of India.'' llie il iioi 
stiiuululcd the pioduetion cd lileiatuii in the various 
languages of indu? 

English h;i.s not liecii a miii.slom' round 
uur nocks, hut a suureo ul uosiuriitioii tii iiiauy 
directions. 

Now that We ue hee, vn- are diiviii liv ihe lone ul 
. Jicumstanee^ lo deny lluil piimai.y to Kiigloh which it has 
'iijoytd so many years Ihal English t aioiot he out 
lin^un jimicit in the old soi'-i of the woid ir. e.incedcU 
111 everyone 'llie (li.e'.uoii, liowevct, reiiiaiiis what place 
wi sliall accoid lo il. Thcie arc some who ihluk that 
ive shall he eoramiumg inleJleeln.d suicide if Wc jetti¬ 
son English III tin iiuine of fieedom 

Not a few. h.iwever. uigi- lliat hiliiiguali'm oi tlllin- 
giiali.sm IS nol a idieiioinenon peculiar lo India 

\V'el!,li ehihbeo aie Inlingual and in bwcvlcn and 
Denmuik children lake a second language, English, in 
llic fiisi year of sccondaiy school, wlicu they aie eleven 
or twelve: at fom teen they take Ercnch and Latin, nialri- 
eiilaling al lilli-en. 

We must cling lo English for the fail i.s that neilhci 
Hindi nor Tlidu. nor indeed the riclicr laiigiiagvs of 
lamil. 'IVlugu, iiciigafi, Maratln or tinva will evci be 
able to compi'tc willi the Englisli language whicli, after 
JliO years ol Urilisli rule, lias taken deep mot in India 
and has cveiiiually become tlie lingua franca ol the 
euunliy. 'J'his is an exlicnie posilioii, hut sfveial Indians 
lake up this attitude. 

Wc Jiave tu tu'.ccpt tiic fact that the aiciagc 
fndiaii cannot ho .conlcnl, witli iuu,.‘'<icru\); only 
vine language. 

Llreuinstansed as we aie, we imisi he ready lo learn 
iiioie tlian one. We should not be triglileiied by ibis 
(irospeel Iml sliuukl lecoiicife ourselves lo il. Recon- 
' diaiioi, may iui]i]y resignation and passive acquiescence 

* i'l ibis niattei our altitude should be more positive. 
Ve should cheerliiily accept this .situation and ma.ve the 
''' ■ of ii. Afiei all. it has been conceded by linguists 

• Ml oiii capacity to absorb and master languages is almost 
Unique and ihai ji is only the Russians who come up 
lo us in this respect. Taking this for granted, we should 
e unc to terms with the study of English, While doing 
I’O, we should rememer irtit only our past uliiliatiuiis with 
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tins language, and our present mood, but also our future 
needs. 

In this connection we should remember tlie wise 
vords utter<*d by Maiilunu Abul Kalain Afsatl in bis con¬ 
vocation address at the Universii\ of Patna. He warned 
us again.sl the danger.'- ol narrowness of spirit. He be¬ 
lieved that if at one lime ii was wrong to be enslaved by 
We.stern learning and citili.salion, it was equally wrong 
today “to put yonisell in a lage so that no ray of tlie 
light of Western learning and civihsaliun may enter it." 

Now the best way of keeping ourselvi's open to the 
wholesome influences of the West is not to discard Eng¬ 
lish, because this language is great not only on account 
ol its original productions but also because it has proved 
to be such an effective tiiedinni for translation ol the 
lileiuttires and the technical hooks of the world. Thetc 
may come a day when one of our own languages may 
becnine as lich as English, but a v\ork of tlii^ kind can¬ 
not be done in years, but in decades At the same tune 
we should reraembor that Fiec India is not going to lake 
to its bosom tile King Empcim's English, lull Uie olbei 
kinrl of Eugli.sli lo whieb Dr Miilk If ij Anatid lia- 
referred m a very illuminating lirochuve on the .subject. 

Tim King EjnjHTor’s English jnay hate heen 
the hadgp of our servility, hut llie other kind of 
noble Engli.sh can he a mine of inspiration, a 
founininhoad of sliniulus and a Ireasnrehousc of 
ail the riches of the world. 

'I'lie twofold approach to this piobicm alicudy 
adopted by some llniversilies should be cleuily iiridei- 
slood and boldly applied. We should riglitlv iindei-.|jml 


tlie distinction lietween English as the language of ulility 
and English as means of inspiration or pleasure. It is 
the old distinction, as enunciated by De Quincey, be¬ 
tween the literature of knowledge and the literature 
of power. Wc should make this twofold approach to 
the acquisition of the knowledge of this language. So 
fai as the study of English as language is eonceriied. it 
should be made available to the widest commonalty. But 
the knowledge ol English as liti'raluie*- shouh) be pur- 
se.ed only by those who have a spei ial aptitude for it. 
The first should be compulsory alter a student has 
finished bis elementary ,seliooling and the second should 
b( gill in our high schools and conlmue right up to the 
degree classes 

This means that wc should now lake to the study 
ot English as a language whieli is an insurance against 
geogiaphical isolation, letiitoiiul exclusiyeiiess, ineiital 
slagnaliori and spiiilual narrowness. It should now seivc 
as a bridge between us and the outside world. It is only 
tins whieb can expand our lioii/on and tqien out beloie 
us new vistas ol eiideavoui. We niav agiee with Alt. 
II. N. Biuilsfoid that the King's English is doomed in 
India but we arc going lo adopt iMiglisb. accepting its 
call lo adventure in the realm ol ideas and in the 
duniulu ol human sympalhic's. It is going lo make us 
an efieelive parliicir in the Liiiilcliiig id a New Woild. 
.Since we do not want this pnvilege rcseived lot a 
privileged minority, we will diffuse the knowledge of 
Eiiglisli as widely as our means jieiinil Flee India must 
lliiow open this opportuiiilv to the largest pos.sible mim- 
bei of itg citizens. 
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Hyderabad as U N Issue 

The Ufnter of the following letter, Clyde Eaylelon, 
■)iofessor of international law at New York University, 
‘served as legal ex-pert in the State Department and to 
the United States delegation a‘t the Dumbarton Oaks 
i oiiference. 

To till- Editor of Uie New Yuih Tunes, 

There remains on the list of mutters of which the 
Security Council is seized the item of Hyderabad. 
Nothing has Been done for some months conccruiiig 
this item, though the situation .should eoinmaiid the 
attention of those who are interested in nuuntaii'ing 
':he jirestige and autlionly of the United Naions. It 
lepresents the mo.st elear-euL defiance which tlic Secu¬ 
rity Council has yi-t faced and, if left untouched, it 
wiil be the United Nations’ iiio>t humiliating defeat, 
a pn'cedent veiy daiigerou', foi tlie future. 

By the Indian ludepeiideiu'e Act, the suzerainty 
:)i the British (trown ovei tlie Indian Stale., (.it which 
Ihdeiabad wa.s one) lajised on .'Xuir. 15, 19-1" Hyde- 
uibad was fiee to join in with eilhei I’.iki.stan or 
India, and no legal duly was placed ui»on it to join 


lativo for this purpose (Sllllo). At the 381th meet¬ 
ing it was agreed to postpone discus-<ion until the 
Council returned to Lake Success 

It IB diflicult to believe that the Security Council 
would .submit passively to suth a challenge to its 
i.uthoiity. A ca.se actually in consideration by it was 
interrupted by a use of foice wdiieh wa.s it.self con- 
tiary to the Charter, and nothing was done as to this 
illegality or as to the difiance of Secuuty Council 
.liirisdiclion. When a few loicc.^ were laiscd m inquiry, 
India refused to discuss the mallei further. Thi 
Council w'as confronted with a fail accompli; and if 
(li.sputes can be .settled in this fa.shion, the very pur- 
po-c- foi which the United Nation.^ wa.s created are 
iinderniined. 

1 am not here concerned with the fate of Hydeia- 
bad itself—though the fate of 17,000,000 persons is 
pdhaps a inattei of concern to humanity. Hyderabad 
may or may not be a state; it may or may not be 
entitled lo independence; it may oi ma.y not be able 
to exist except a.s part of India Such questlon.s are 
M parate ones; what I am concerned with is the juris¬ 
diction and authority of the .Security Council, which 


■uiiei. , 

At the 357th meeting oi the Security (..ouucil, Sii 
\le.\ander Cadogaii slated that “none of the powei.s 
pieviously exercised by the Crown wa.s transferied to 
tile fiovernmeiit of tiie two new Dominions—that is, 
India and J’aki.slaii.'’ Mau^ dilhciilt que.stions arose 
nd, to allow turn* lor their .solution, i “standstill 
agieement was made betwci'ii India anil il;>deiabad, 
dated November 29. Iii-17 It was to continue m force 
fui a year, and di-putes arising under it were lo be 
sobimlted Jo arbitration. 

Friction inciouM'd sU’adily, nud on -I, IJto, 

Ilydi'iabad brought the .situation before the ‘^curity 
('oiincil undoi ArtiL-le 35, Bauiai.iph 2. of the fhaiter, 
a.skiiig for “swift aiithontatue and determined'' action 
l)V the Council. Such swift action was maiiifestlv 
needed, for when I hi' Council met next on tln.s ni ittei 
it wa.s eonfroiiti'd with press reinirls that Indian 
armed forces had oveiwlelmed Ilyderab.ad and tint 
the Nizam had ordeied lii.s lepreseiilalive- to willi- 
drnw the ca.se fioin the Council Thi.s withdrawal was 
confirmed liy telegram fiom tlm .Ni/am to the ^ene- 

tarv General. , , 

, ■ It would have been .surprising, under t iCm' . iivuin- 
.slaiices, if v.ariou.s delegates had not raised a ques ion 
as to whether the Nizam was acting uiidia- 
Professor .To.ssiip, speaking for the United Iat.es. 
remarked that “the use of force doesoaot alter lega 
lights” and that, therefore, "the situation had no 
iieen materially affected by the events of the as ■ 
iioiirs nor has it been suKstiintially ehanged Irom what 
it was when the Seeurity Council took it under con¬ 
sideration at bur last meeling. Other delegates a.- 
serted that the matter should be kept upon the agenda, 
and demanded that investigators should be sent to 
Hyderabad to ascertain the facts in the situation. 

The discussion was not comlileted, nor w^s any 
action taken, at the 360th meeting. On October t>, 
and again on November 21 and Dee.ember 6, Pakistan 
requested that discussion be resumed^ and that she tie 
allowed to participate. The delegation of India an¬ 
nounced that it had no person authorized to discuss 
the question, and did not intend to send a represen- 


has niner been so openly flouted as in thi.s ca.se. 

.4s lo tins, India asseited that Hyderabad is not 
a slate and llierefore not entitled to appear before 
the Security Council It is a strange claim coming 
fioiu a government which i.s vigorously leading a fight 
for the Indone.sian Republic, an entity which lias much 
less claim lo statehood The Security Council has 
l.eaid the Indonesian representatives, and representa¬ 
tives of other nou-sovcreign eiilitic.s— e.g, of the Jews 
111 Pale.stme before I.<=rael became a slate. 

India also claimed that Hyderab.ad wa-, a domos- 
i;.' rjiieslion over which the United Nations had no 
juiisdielion-—an amazingly inconsistent po.sition for a 
g()\ ernment wdiich refused to admit that Induius m 
South Africa, or a Dutch colony in Indonesia, won; 
(lomcslK' ciuestions These instances wer.- much more 
(Icarly domestic matters, for, whatever may be the 
1( n-al status of Hyderabad it could not have bemi a 
pail of India. There was no India of which it could 
ha\c beeu a part until the Indian Independence Act, 
Slid thi.s act gave to H>derabad the option of ivlii.sinc. 
In join India. , , , j 

Einally, it should be recalled llnit the 'staudstill 
•igrecmenl was to last for a .lear, and that it demed 
to India the right to have aimed forces m Hyd^iaaliail, 
but Indian forces invaded Hyderabad bcfoie the year 
was up, and that the same agrccmonl contained an 
obligation to arbitrate questions arising under it, winch 
obligation w'as completely disregarded. . , ^ n 

Severe criticism h.as been directed against South 
Africa, and the Ni'lherlatid.s, but each oj these 
governments has some legal ground under the Charter 
upon which to stand and argue. 1 here is no legal 
foundation whatever for the attitude of India toward 
Hyderabad; it is a clear case of conquest, illegal undci 
the Charter. It is not at all a dead, case, and should 
be reopened by the Security Council. 

One reason, perhaps, for the lack of inte^st shown 
is the feeling that the incorporation of Hydcrabaa 
into India is inevitable. What could the Secuntv 
Coiimil do if it took up the case? It could, at least; 
investigate to find out what is the real situation of 
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the Nizam, and what is the fate of thousands of Mos¬ 
lems imprisoned or mistreated by the present Indian 
administration. It could and should assert its own 
authority by requiring a settlement of the legal status 
of Hydernbad based upon agreement rather tliau upon 
conquest. 



Dr. Tarak Nath Das 

Watumull 1‘rofessoi of I’lililic Affair'-, Vew York 
University and J>ecturei in Ili.slory, Columbia 
Univer.'iity A \iilianl iigiilei (oi IndiaV freedom 
outside Tiidiii (June IT), 18K4 —) 

And if llinre i.s .any qiie.slion ,as lo il.s auUiorily, 
it wotdd bo difheull for India lo disprove tlie charge 
that she has coniinitted a breacli of the peace which, 
if so determined by the Si'cunly (Council gives to the 
C'ouncil the nuthorily to issue binding orders. 

Ci.^m-, Emu.hton 

New York. May 0, 1949. 
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Status of Hyderabad 

Dr. Taraknath Das defends India’s stand 
regarding Hyderabad. In the editorial page of 
The j\etv York Times of May 19, 1949, the fol¬ 
lowing reply to Prof Eagleton by Prof. Tarakna.h 
Das of Columbia and New York Universities w'as 
published : ' , 

To the Editor of Tin N( w York Times, 

1 read with luteresL the letter of my colleague, 
I’rof. Clyde Eagleton, on “Hyderabad as a U. N. 
Js.sue,” iniblislicd in youi i.ssuo of May 15. .As Pro- 
(essor Eagleton's loltui i.s an attack on India, I feel 
compelled lo lake is.-'Ue with him. 

Fii.st of all. It IS gi.ilifying that I’rofessor Eagle- 
lun doe.s iioi, coiucnd tliat Hyderabad lias had the 
hiatus of a “slate.” If Hyderabad did not have the 
.hlalus of a stale, the coiileulion ol th<- (jovoruiuent o 
India tiiat the Hyderabad uui'sliou was India’s priiati', 
all'aii and should not have been brought up before the 
.■scciiiily Council IS valid and beyond any aiguiucni. 

Seiundl.v, J’lolessoi Eagleton reaches his eonchi 
Sion .iflcr the iccilal of v\hal he coasider.s the faet- 
regurdmg (he H.vdeiabaci ca.se, unfortunately, how''vci 
the f.icis ol the ease .sccin to me. and lo many olhe. 
-tiidimls anil obsenoi.s, to hi' utterly at v.iiiance with 
I’lofcssor Eagleton's veisum They may be summuiizeil 
as follows: 

It IS true ihai the Independence ol India Act, p.i.s.seil 
liy the Hnlish Paihanieul, encouraged Halkanualiou oi 
liidi.i by decreeing that Indian Piiiices might act a- 
imlepfiuleiiL slates let. by whal authority, human oi 
(In mc'. IS the Hiitisli Indeix'iidencc' of India Act to b' 

1 oiisiih red ]iei|i(ually bimlmg upon India? The British 
Cou'irimetil eaiiiml pi'i pelu.illy dietalc- lo India in .i 
matter involving India’.s own intere.sLs and national 
security ’’i’hi.s lact was tacitly recognized by tic 
BrilisJi Cov ei nor-Ch'iieial of India, iiOid Mountbatten 
who negouati'd the so-called slandstill agrc'cment, b' 
wbicli Hydciabaci was given various concessvon.s by tlu 
(ioveimiient of India, while ii. was delimtely agreed thai 
India would enjoy the position of virtual suzeraint' 
mil' IlydeMbad iii malleis of defc-mse, foreign affairs, 
comniunicationa and c'ven inlc'rnational financial issuc.s 

This standstill agreement between India and 
llvdcnibad was to last for a year. But before the 
e.xpiraiion of the date the Hyderabad Goverumeiit. | 
su)»po.sedly without the approval of tlie Nizaiii, violated 
llic’ agreement by iilolting vv'ilh Pakistan and some | 
groups in Britain, Canada and Australia against thr 
milioiiid sc'ciinty and teviilorial integrity of India bv 
.systematic gunrunning even by air transport. Vasi 
.-'Unis of money were' sent lo Pakistan to purchase anil' 
and amniunilion. 

The Hyderabad Government was a party in aiding 
iinaneing and ^rtually organizing the Razakars, a fana¬ 
tical Pan-lslamist armed band which violated Indian 
territories on various occasions and killed Indian citizens 
and destroyed their property. 

It was also found that Hyderabad Goverimeni 
ofhc'ials were parties (secretly) lo a miovicment to incite 
Moslems in the Indian Union against the Government 
of India 

The Government of India became convinced that 
I^akisfan’s violation of Indian territories by aggression 
in Kashmir, Hyderabad’s plottings with Pakistan ana 
anti-Indian activities among the Moslems of Inclin 
by Pakistan and Hyderabad were parts of a g^antk 
plot. The Indian Government had to take precautionary jj 
measures to check any possible outbreak among Moslein 
plotters in India; and at the same time gave repeatpn 
warnings to the Government of Hyderabad to use if* 
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power to chock the activities against India carried on 
hy Bazakars and others. These warnings were of no 
avail. 

Under such jnovocativc circuinatanfis. the Uovirn- 
inunt of India, for the security of the State oi India. 
which could not be guaranteed by the U. hi. or an> 
other body, had to take punitive action against Hyder¬ 
abad. No one sliotild expect the UoveiiiiiienI of India 
under Mr. Nehra to sit idle and take measures lex- 
effective than the British Go^ernmeut lu India would 
luuloubtej^ly Jiaih; taken in il.s time 

It may be pointed out tlial no Govevniueul. 
including that of the United States, lia- givt'n 117 ) it- 
inherent rights of national security to tlie U N Tlie 
(lovernmeiit of India solved the II\deriib.td i,--ue imoid- 
ing to its mdisputiible rights; and il was 11 mistake. 
It not illegal, on the purl of the li. N. Security Council 
to put the Hyderabad issue 011 its agenda 

The reopening of the Hyderabad que-(ioii b\ the 
r, N. Security Couneil will sene no good puijiose 
Pile (Joverniiient of India cannot he forced eithe. by 
•r N. debate 01 by' Paki.-tims lUili-Iiidian aelmiv to 
.ibaiidon its cour.-c of action in Hyderabad AVliut 11 
1 - doing in Hyderabad is an integral pari of a larg'M 
program of aiding the cause of democracy bv eudiiii. 
.iiitocratic, irresponsibl(> fiiiiU'cl,\ rule and arcii.iie foi"n.« 
Ilf feudalism in India. 

Profes.sor I'liigletonV far-fetched eoinpansoii ol llie 
llvderubad ea-i- with the i--ue of Israel and Indonesia 
need- no eoiiiuierit 'Phi' actions of the U N 011 Iho-e 
i-'ues sTie.'ik for tlieiii.selves. 

Lastly, It ni!i\ he iioiiited out th.i, the final -olution 
iif the status of Hyderatmd within tlie India Union 
uill he (h'teiiiimi'd by Ihi' people of the lerritorv 1 
. 1,11 sure that the solution will be satisfaetoiv to nil whn 
.e|ie\e m democracy 

T.tiHKNrTii U\- 

\ew link. Ma\ l(i 1 f) 4 ‘) 


Science V$, Starvation 

The following artiide has appeared in the May 
issue of the American Journal Itidusirial and 
Engineering Cfiemistry. It is from the pen of 
Carl S. Miner, who won the Perkin Medal for out¬ 
standing achievement in applied chemistry. It 
carries such a message of hope for countries faced 
with starvation and is likewise so vitally important 
to all who look to Science for aid in the problems 
of malmutrition. that we reproduce it fully with 
all due acknowledgements to (he Journal and thc 
iiuthor : , 

We -eeiii In have eiilereil an eiu nl exlreiiic pessimism 
legHi'iling ihe liitiire of the liiitnan race ftiir licraocratie 
\Mi> of lite is III he icM-eil reMilutioiurilv. Our lives 
.lie III 1,1 -iiiifled iiiii III the l.'i-i loan lij raihoaclive 
(iiisl friitii miilliiile iilom bomli expln'-i'iii- and it is not 
lealK wortti while to po-lpone llial eataslruphe liecausc 
we have -o inislieuted 0111 -oil that the only alternative 
III quick ill—oluli 11 1- -low -larvation. 

'J’he la-1 ol ihe-e li-lei) foiiii- of ili-B'ler appears to 
le soiiiivh.il ) eli' i mu iiineiitcil ih.in ilie other two. 
M.in\ 111 Mill iiiiilinilili lib have lead Osborn’s “Our 
Phiiideieil Pl.iiiei" (2» Nngi's "Riiad to Survival’’ (6). 
or liolli (i-il.iiiib tii'ie 1- nurliing 1 ssciitially cheerful 
aliiiiil I ilhi'i IIIII' of tiieiii. 

IVilli le-peet to the specific tbc-cs pie-cntcd so ably 
)i\ llii-e iwo aiilhoi-, vour speaker dot.- not lay claim 
III dll) exp'Tl kiin\li(l"e what-oevcr. and has no inten¬ 
tion of iiiiempiiiif; to I'ontrineri th<-ir depressing array 
of f.iil- and tlgllie- 

it seems woith while however, to li-i and suinnia- 
)i/.e -ome ol the -ci.-utifii developments which may tend 
III 1)0-111 'lie till- faiiiiiii or alleviate its severity Let 
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«s start with what may appear at first to be a somewhat 
flippant dictum. We do not eat soil. 

The foods we eat are composed in largest percent¬ 
age ol carbon, hydrogen, oxygen, and nitrogen. All 
these eleracnlH are available in what appear to be 
ample quantities from air and water. The additional 
essential food elemenls of the inorganic class do not 
seem likely to hcH'onii' exhausted a.s such a rate as to 
tflecl the slaivalion pioblem importantly. 

Probably the simplest and perhaps least practical 
helplul hmi from science is inherent in hydroponics 
which huggc.sib that under completely soilless condition8^ 
foods can be protlueed of good quality so long as ferli- 
li/ers, sun. and water aie available At present thid 
juocedure does not apj'ear to be practical un<l it la 
nicn'iy mentioned in ordei to have it in out list. 

'File 111 St grade aiil of science to food production 
is ill the development of methods for producing or 
•selecting new sti.iins cd food plants To cite what is 
pi'ohablv the nio.st outstanding single iiistaiici' of such 
a scientific aclmvcmenl. we lan <all utlciition to llic 
inliodiielion of liybrid corn vvliu'li even now, though 
its use is hy no means universal, has addeil 20 per cent 
to llie coin (lop of tlie nation. When we realize that 
on this country’s 1048 (orn crop that means almost 
7(10 000.001) bushels- -sulhcieni corn to provide the caloric 
icijuiicmtni (at .'lOOil ealoiics per day) of approxi¬ 
mately fiOOOO.OtK) peoi'le foi I year—we must in justice 
admit that the possihililies of such developments for 
the alleviation of our doleful food jirospccts are veiy 
great. It is for the specialists in the crop production 
field to say what actually can be done in the way of 
vicld improvi'inciit and whether or not it can be ob¬ 
tained within the limits of our expected soil conditions, 
iiut cetlainly there is some basis for optimism in these 
figures. 

Perhaps one of the useful ways of evaluating the 
assistance lliat science can offer to agrieulluie is to 
itemize the savings which can he made hy applying 
available srienlilie leehniqiu's to tlie prevention of dcs- 
tructinn or degradation of food crops during growth, 
iiflei liaivpsiing and before utilizalion as food 

The liisl leehniipic that comes to mind, in this 
eoiiiirclioii IS the use id inserticides. fimgie.idcs, roden- 
lieides and herli rides foi ihe control of plant pests. 
Eiiontii'iis (juantilie- of potential food materials arc lost 
oi rendereil useless foi food l»y ihe activities of plant 
pests, which, theoretically at least, miglil be controlled 
by the use of pesticides 

The advance in the production of insecticides and 
fungicides has been especially rapid and important re¬ 
cently. It is priuiunly duiing the past 20 years that 
ehcmlsis li.Tve shown ability t.i synthesize valuable pro¬ 
ducts of tlii'se classes. Prior to that period the prin¬ 
cipal compounds of these types were based on natural 
plant material such as pyielhrum and lotenonc and the 
inorganic toxicants such as lead, mercury, copper, 
fluorine, and ar«enic. 

Especially during the recent score of years, a flood 
of synthetic insecticides has been pouring out of the 


laboratories and of these a considerable number have 
been widely and effectively used. One need only 
mention DDT to convince even the layman that science 
has contributed importantly to agriculture in that case 
at least, and the award of a Nobel ftizc to Dr. Mueller 
only emphasizes what was previously common knowledge. 

The list of new synthetic insecticides already includes 
lienzene iiexachloride, chlordan, tlie organic phosphates, 
the organic ihiocyanate.s,, and many others. 

One essential fact which has became clear as the 
result of modern insecticidal research is that ao panacea 
is to be expected, but it has become increasingly appa¬ 
rent that we are justified in hoping that the combined 
elForis of the synthesists producing compounds tailored 
to destroy specific pests, and the entomologists studying 
the life process of the inserts, will eventually result in 
the almost eoniplcle elimination of this exeremely 
serious source of lood loss. 

What is true in respect to tlie valtic of synthetic 
in.seelieules is also line wiili lespeit to fungicides where 
the control ot fungits inlestalions beginning with seed 
liealment and continuing with llic life i-ycle of the" 
plant has jiiadc and is making ti emend.lus advances. 

Vogt writes that nils destroy $200000.000 worth o| 
foodstuffs annually in tlie llmled t>iale.s. It probably 
IS reasonable to assume that the desiruciioii due to this 
pest is jnojujrtionutily gicaler in other jiarts of the 
woiJd whole the tat population i- less t fl'-clively con- 
tiolled. The pest problem also lias been attacked In 
the scientists and we are no longer dependent on reil 
squill and the simple lltioiides but have the tieinen 
ilnusly effective ANTI 111-( J-naj)athy)-2-lhiourea J a* 
well as 1080 (sodium fliioroaectateI. 

Olliei jiesis that rodiiee food crop production b) 
n.isuse of soil and of fertilize! ingmlieuts are the weeds 
whii'h, when they giow with crop plants, may lessen 
yields .seiioii.sjy. 

Priihubly the greatest advance that ever has been 
made in the prodiielinn of herbicides is the developmcni 
of 2.4-diehloroj)henoxyarelie acid (2,4-1)) whicli hn- 
proved to lie a most effiiienl .mid useful agent for thi- 
jiurpose While probably not a major c.iiise of rior 
ledueiioni weeds have imp .nance because of theii iid 
vfise effect on ctop plants, and consequently the devr 
lopment of scientifically based herbicides present an i 
potential cannot fail to lessen the damage done In 
V erds. Not only arc chemical herbicides available, bin 
weeds are now destroyed effectively by wced-burninc 
machines developed in recent years. 

The statement has been made recently that less tha 
one eighth of flie total agrienlliiral acreage of the IJnitcil 
Stales receives any sort of chemical treatment againsi 
fungi, weeds insects, or other pests. This fact indicate^ 
that the chances for improvement along these lines an 
very great. ^ 

It js impossible to e.stimate accurately the propoi 
tion if our 3,K)0|000000-hushel corn crop that will evei’- 
tually he made unfit for human or eveq animal food bv 
spoilage after harvesting before or after marketing, ami 
prior to actual use as food. The Department of Agriciil 
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ture reports that insects destroy stored grains to the 
vaJue of $350000,000 annually. 

1 recently had the opportunity of spending a half 
(lay with the manager of several thousand acres of farm 
land in the section of Illinois reputed to raise more com 
than any area of the same size in the world. I accom¬ 
panied this manager on a lour he was making to inspect 
his cribs as a basis for planning to store as much as 
possible of the bumper crop. It was obvious that the 

crib capacity w|is inadequate, and that much of the corn 
must either go to the market at once or be stored un¬ 
covered on the giound. If it is marketed immediately, 

much of it must be kiln-dried before it can with any 
degree of safety go into hin storage, and the artificial 
grain-drying capacity of the country i*- wh 'lf) inadequate 
lor this purpose. 

If corn contains more than a certain maximum 
content of moisluie, it cannot be stored in bins, the only 
really large-scale storage available for slicllcd corn 
without undergoing healing. Tins healing ran i oiiiph tcly 
destroy its value for human use in a very sliort tune. 

Tlie he.ating oceuis gradually, hut if not checked—and 
checking it is very difticiilt om e the aelton lias started 
lh(' heating may jiroceed spoiitaiieou.sly and lapidly. 
Id the point where there leiiiains oiih a chaned mas-, 
which is likely to he valuable uiciily loi fuel ^ anous 
llieoi'Cs have been advani ed hi the pii'-l to explain this 
pill noineiion iiut seempiigly the coiiti oiling factor is the 
giowih of microorganisms wIiom.' mctaholic processes aie 
txoliirimir; the result is that in llic wcll-in-iilatcd mass 
ol many hii-ht'Is of lo n ifie tcinji'laliiit Imilds up to 
liic llietiiidl (lealli point of the oigane-m and .-eems to 
Ifeiied fioiM ihrie by (111 mii'al leuilion, although tlie 
miihaoi'-m siii h n aclion is not well csialilished. 

riie woik ol iincsligalois at the lhii\ci-.ity o( 
')iiiiie^ola. and of olliei gtoiip.. seems lo have provided 
-I'ong sul): (iinlialion loi the. theory that molds are the 
m ■‘■I imporlaiil In al-pi_odueing agein y in ll.e healing of 
•-lored giains. 

Work on ilii'- jiioldem ol the lonli.il of healing in 
stored grain is luoceediiig at lively, not only jn tin 
univer,sili*‘.s and expeimnnl '•lalions. Init aNo in the 
lescareli dopailmenis of the gieal coin-ii-im; mdu>.tut- 
N'unieroiis methods ol conliol liave liren siiggi ■•leil. Soim 
of these liave shown eneoiiraging lesiilis in pia'-tiee and 
It does not scctn brash lo projifiesy that lliis piohlem 
"ill ultimately he stireessfully solved. 

The e.orn prohiem m an especially impres-ive ex- 
..iiiple ol the inqioi tame of conditions of food 

storage, but it is obvious that the problem is even more 
exigent in the, case, of the many fond piodiiels which 
have much poorer keeping qualities than corn. Even 
■oiiie products vve think of as exircmelv stable can heat 
sponlaiieously to the piiint of being reduced lo the fuel 
• level. 


Recently in Illinois when a cement tank containing 
1 W,000 bushels of soybeans was opened, it was found 
impossible to get tlicm to run out in the ordinary fashion. 
On investigation it was found that heating had occurred 
and as a result great sections of the mass ol beaus were 
just charred chunks completely worthless lor any fond 
Or feed purpose. 

It may be astoni.shing lo kam that the storage ol 
the peanut crop is an extremely seiious problem and 
that especially severe losses occurred in sl'ired peanuts 
during 1948. 

yVjnong tbv: vegetabJes and fruits, serious losses occur 
tbiougb improper handling after haivcsting. Many pio- 
cedurcs are now used for preventing such Josses. Fruits 
ale roaled with waxes and the like, either with or 
wilhoul lungicidi's. Drying is u.scd. Iluugh new dehy- 
ilrglion processes havt iml made much progres- in the 
food industry. 

Cold storage has long been used effi etiwly aiul now 
quick freezing is becoming an important lacloi in pre¬ 
serving the mitrilive values in the mote peiisbable types 
of food crops. Quick freezing seems disiined lo become 
one of the most valuable piocesscs for food piescrvation. 

It IS worth while lo lemcmber Armsby’s classical 
essay on the ■’iligh C’si of Roast Pork”—it was in the 
lorrii of a parapbiase ol Lamb’s "Disscrtalion on Roast 
I'ig" which SCI foith very cogently the fact that while 
Li.iiib’s hero burned down a house lo roast a pig. we 
liis| as exiiavagantly feed 5 jumnds of human food in 
till loi in of (Oin lo produce 1 |iound of pork. The 
<iigiiiiieiit 1 ' similar ihongli not quantitatively the, same, 
wiiii lespicl lo all tlic loriiis of animal food —milk, eggs, 
lioiiltiy. IjiuI) and beef If wc are lealiy going to pull 
('ill lulls in lo the last notch, wc will radically reduce 
Oil! intake ol animal foods and increase our intake of 
I (reals .Such a procedure entails the necessity of re- 
halaneing our ration and perhaps of iimluilmg new dietary 
(sseiiiials. such as the ciirreiilly exciting aiiinial piotein 
liicloi. which occuis naturally in fish meal, and has been 
jitovid to be a necessary' addili'm to the feirl of some ol 
( IM iivesloik when iheil diets ate low in animal piolcin. 

Whatever can he done to utilize plant materials as 
<liie(l srib-iiiuies foi animal materials in the liuman diet 
is iiii|)oriani 111 economizing onr loodstnlfs. Obvi'>usly 
I III details ol siieli a program must he worked out by 
( xperls in the science, of nutrition, but a chemist may 
at least suggest the value of an ad(;quatc solution of 
the problem Any change wliieh transfers a food mate¬ 
rial from the aiiimars feed box to thr human table is 
a move in the right diteclion. 

linporta.nl among eurrent developments lo this end 
is till' use of ion exchange resins in the beet and cane 
sugdi industries. It appears highly piobablc that as the 
lesiilt of the availability of these relatively new agents, 
cL'iie and beet molasses in their present forms will be 
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flisappearing commoditifi- Tlieoretit'ally, these resins can 
he used to treat the cane and beet juices to remove the 
melassigenic factors as an early step in the process, thus 
making it possible lo obtain' all the sugars either in 
ciystallized form ot as sirups suitable for human con¬ 
sumption. 

On the other hand it may prove more {‘conomical ai 
hast in some insiaiiees to follow the current sugar- 
making practices and then reline the molasses by ton 
(\change resins to a palatable sirup. 

It is perhaps leasonablc lo assume that if a suhsian- 
lial amount of carbohydrate i.i thus removed from the 
animal diet by salvaging the sugars of blackstrap molasses 
for humans, this must lie, replaced in the animal ration 
from some other source. This can be ac.complislicd In 
liaiisforming some of th«- enormous quantities of woml 
waste to sugar by acid liydiolysis. A great deal of work 
lias been done on tliis proces.s beginning with expenmen- 
tation with a German process about l0()6. This jrroci'ss 
involved the use of siijfiiroiis acid under pressure, htrl 
rtever was commercially suect'ssful 

Later, airout the lime of World \^'ar 1. Bcigius devr- 
lopcd a process in (b'rmanv rn wiiieli concei'lvr.p'd h\dio- 
ehlorie acid was nsed as the livdiolylie ag<‘iti lint for a 
number of r<’asoirs this process ncvn <jrne into genet.il 
use. 

it is reported tlruL during World War II- the (n-t- 
man.s made sugars for animal feeding and foi tlie pio- 
diieliot) of food yeast hv treating sawdit-l with srtifiirie 
acid. 

A .similar pioeess was experimented with in tlii- 
(oiinlrv dining the same jreriod under the auspices of the 
W'ar ProrluetioD Board, and with the active cooperation 
of the Forest Products Laliorulory wlioso scientists 
.supervised the pilot plant operations Eventually a plant 
was built lo utilize the process devehqied at the pilot 
plant The plan was to use the sugars so iitoduecd for 
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the manufacture of alcohol, but they could have been 
tised for animal feeding. So far as I am aware the. .plant 
has never been operated sufficiently to prove the' com¬ 
mercial value of the process. Gerluinly such a '.plant 
offers promise of utility us a means of adiling t.o our food 
supply sugars lor animal feed or yeast from these sugars 
and ammonia supply to increase the available protein. 

Incidentally,, it was amusing to hear front the head 
of one of the Swedisli Government’s research institutions 
lira! their experiments designed ta determine the utility 
of chcmicuJIy treated straw as feed indicated th^ in that 
climate the straw was more valuable to the cattle in the 
form of insulation lo keep the ham warm than when 
used jir the ration. • 

Recent work at the Noriliern Regional Resenrcli 
Luboraiory has dcvcloperl a process on a pilot plant scale 
for iruiisfoi riling llie pentosans of eoriicohs into furfural 
and its cellulose into sugar, whereas current furfural pro- 
(■(.‘■‘■cs utilize only the pcniosan ir'irlinn. hi view ol the 
iiillioii Inishels of coin raised lliis year, the 14 pounds 
pel bushel of (Ob'- icpic-cnt an enormous supply of raw 
in.ilcnal. At fust iliougbl it does riot appeal that the 
fmfiiiul wliieli (an lie produced ir'iir these coineolis has 
anv value as an anti-starvation item Vet actually, in a 
leui.dabout wa>, it lias. Within a viiy shoit time one ol 
lli( largcsl uses of furfural will be in llie production of 
ii\l<'n Nylon like other strictly synihetK fibers eoni- 
|,cles with (-illon and lo wlralevei extent ihev leplacc 
((lion they it'lease land born coMoir glowing and make 
it available lor a food crop sirclr as the sovbean. which 
is ail excellent pt'xlucer of both ful and jiiotcin and in 
addition needs stibslanliully no nilrogcnons fcilili/cr. 

Since we have come rialiirallv lo the snliject of 
fertilizers we sliould note llial s( ienre lia*- now coniplelely 
mastered the art of sulrslitiiting ammonia and nitrates 
made from .air and liydro-e.ii lions for the previously used 
nalnial nitrates and guano 

SiMIVI ^ ’Tfii 
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“ Among the maken of modern Bengal 
Bamananda Baba will always occupy an honoured 
place. XXX Like Tagore’s the late Mr. Ohatteriee’s 
genius was essentially constructive, x x By pablisning 
wis engrewsing biography of her father, Srijukta 
Santa Devi has done a great service to Bengal and 
derivatively to the whole country, x x No one conld 
have writtw a biography of Bamananda Babu as she 
has done. It will certainly remain a source book for 
future writers and students.” 

—Binditsthan Standard, 

“ An authentic and highly interesting bic^aphy 
in Bwgali of the late Bamananda Ohattopadnyaya. 

X X Ihe life story of such a man is naturally linked 
up with the main currents of contemposuy national 
history and we are glad to note that the author has 
adequately covered this wider background in deline¬ 
ating the individual’s life. The style is restrained 
and naa a homely grace, and a nnmbw of fine photo¬ 
graphs have greatly enhanced the value at the 
volume. We are sure the book will be read with profit 
by those who wish to study the currents andl oross- 
enrrents of Bengal’s history for the last half a eentory 
with wUob Bamananda was intimately assooiated.” 

—Amrita Ba»ar Paitrika, 
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As an example <>£ the unexplured fields ahead ol the 
science of fertilizer utilization, it is important to note 
that in recent years the practice of using necessary email 
amounts of seldom used fertilizer elements such as cop¬ 
per. manganese, and zinc is reported to have increased 
ihc total ulilizable vegetable acieage in Palm Beach 
(ibiiiUy, Fla.,< by 30XKIp acres or over 60 per cent of the 
picvious vegetable acreage. This is an indication of what 
may result front scieiilifie u'.e of tlio.se elements in ihe 
glowing of food crops. 

,\ recent slailling develojinieiil in the use oi iiilio- 
g< eons lerlili/cr is the diieel tvppliealioii of anhydious 
,'iiimuniu to the sod. The los.s of aninionia to the air is 
'.lid to he piaelicall) negligible and the feilili/.iiig action 
evlicnicly cflicienl. .So important lias this process hecoiiie 
ihiil fuiine.s in the .Mississippi cotton belt an- repoiled 
to lie seriously considering tin- building of .i IldOOOfXJl) 
'jnihelic .iiiimoiua plant to snpiily llieii need' 

Blit il is n il only liy feeding amiiionia to the soil 
that aninionia i an coniriliiite to the (iglil to maintain the 
Il\cl 111 our looil supply. Scientists in tins loiintiv and 
..hiiiuil ha\c shoiMi that ammonia .sails oi iiiea can lie fed 
to luiuiiiunls III (ptanlilics cipiivaleiil to approximately 
oiii- third of llicit tioimal protein lalio’is. ur.d the huelc- 
iial floiu of till' aiiimiils' digcsluc s\'ieins is cupahle ot 
I'an'liirniing such iiiliogcii coiniioiiiids into piotcin which 
the animal i an use in the pi uliii.lioii of meat oi milk. 

.\nd llicic wc tome to the most exciting phase of this 
whole sulijci t. the coniiibutioii whieli iiiieio-oiganisiii' ean 
Ji.a!>e to the anli-siur\alion aitivilics. 

I'his Use of aniiimnia and its d.‘iivati\cs as a suhslilulc 
loi pari i:| ihe piotcin icqiiiiciiicnts of farm animals is 
no longi r a lul oi.iiory cxpciinicnl. Within icccnt months 
ihc III! Pout (iompaiiy li.as hegiiii to idler to the feed 
ii.ilii'lty a urea product loi ii'C as a pai'ial substitute foi 
llii oidiiiaiy plant |ii Uciiis sui li as those >;f cottonseed 
meal sovlicaiis, ami ulfaila and that company’s house 
III gall icpoiK ill this coiiiieclion that more than 2(Hli).000 
Il IIS oi urca-conlainiiig feeds ha\c .ilready heen fed Id 
li'tm animals. 

Wheif w'e realize liial one of the selious world 
shoilages is of protein, that heie is a potential substitute 
foi one iliirrl of the piolein now fed to ruminants, anri 
ih.ii in the fast analysis it can he made from the coiisti- 
lueiils of air and watei. the tremendous potentialities 
heioiiie apparent. 

Research along this inu' is m its infaney. There is 
leason to suppose that, for example, by .selection of 
proper strains of micro-organisms to he ingested along 
with tlip nonprolein nitiugen compounds it may ho pos^i- 
Idc to make feasible the use of a still larger quantity 
of the animal's protein requirements in this form or I'vcn 
to utilize such protein substitutes in the <liei of domestic 
•riiiimals other than ruminants. 


If this type of suhstitoliun is made in the diet it 
will be necessary to introduce in seme other form the 
other essential factors that go into the animal’s diet as 
natural concomitants of the vegetable proteins for which 
these syntlietic compounds will be substituted. 

That gives us an opportunity to call attention to 
anoiliei function which the microbes can perform. They 
ean produce vitamin.s fioin relatively low grade organic 
material 'Upplenieriled perhaps by inorganic nitrogen 
and olhci iiiurganirs. 

The most laniilier exaiiijilc of the production of vita¬ 
min' by micro-organisms is probably the growing of 
ycasi, and since this can he iloiie. without the ii.sc of 
iiunidii iood materials it may hceome an important source 
of these \iiuniiii' needed for uiiimals us well as of 
piotcin 

Here IS a less Well known exainpic of vitamin pio- 
duciion by a micio-oiganism Ahout 10 years ago a 
nianufactiiiei ol feimentation hiilyl alcohol was faced 
the nccc-'iiy of disposing of residue froiii this fermenta¬ 
tion hv some means oiliei than running il directly into 
a in-ai-liy iivci. Flans had I'.ccn made and were ahout 
to he pul into opitation. lot hiiilding a special sewage 
ticalnieni plant at a cist ol $500000. It was suggested 
iluit some ic'cutch sh >uld he iliicctcil to determining the 
piLM'iii and |)utcnlial coii'Iilui'nts of the residue. As a 
le'iill ol that nivesligalion it was found jiOssihle to pro¬ 
duce from tills Ic’ietofoie usch ss iiiate.iial, 20 tons per 
day of a tih ilaiin-coiitaining feed supplemeul which 
I ouUl he sold at a veiy siihsiaiiliul jwice per ton and 
V Inch has found a large maiki I as a substitute for liver 
meal and milk. 1'hc expense of that plant was not much 
over half what would li.;vc hccii spent foi the activated 
sludge plant wliii li Would nicicly have made the residue 
III to iiin into the livci 

\ cry recently there has heen an annouuceiuent of the 
'U( cc'sful pioduction ol the animal protein factor, a 
vitamin or vitaiiiinlike compound necessary in connection 
with lalions high in plant piotein. It has been reported 
that tins material will be offered to the feed induslrv 
in near future and that it is produced In u hactetial 
fci mentation. 

The piohlem of keeping waste products out of streams 
IS hceoming increasingly exigent cs one stale aiithnrily 
oltei another imposes more .stringent controls and the 
leccpt federal enaclnieiit on his siihjeci makes il evident 
that the dav when iliis problem could he sdved by the 
simple expedient of paying an occasional fine is past, 
(hie would nut naturally expect this to result in an in¬ 
crease in the food supply, hut actually that is what fre- 
qi'enily happens. For example, in the case of the wet 
corn milling industry, the “bottling np” of the process 
which originally was undertaken on the insistence of 
the health authoiities has resulted in the addition of 
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several huadied thousaads of pounds of high protein daily 
to the animal feed supply. 

Currently the paper industry is financi^ a full-scale 
plant to determine the ^sibility of utilizing the waste 
liquors from their factories for the production of yeast 
for food or feed. These wastes constitute another poten¬ 
tial source not only of protein hut of other food factors 
as well. 

One recent publication that has excited some interest 
in the food industry is the report in Science (1) of 
work at the Western Regional Research Laboratory re¬ 
sulting in the successful growing of inu.shroom mycelium, 
having the edibility of whole mushrooms, in deep liquid 
culture in the laboratory. In another lorcnt issue of 
Science (4) it is reported that mutants of the common 
mushroom. Agarirtts cumpesitU, produced by treatment 
with uranium nitrate have greatly improved rates of 
growth. 

Here is another lead for those who wouhl use science 
to fend off starvation. If a .satisfactory culture medium 
can be produced fiom materials not normally used for 
human food, peihaps we have a new food source. 

Aj nio.si unusual new development in the use of 
micro-'orgunisms has leeently been re;)orled (5). in the 
laboratories of the Upjohn Company it has been foiina 
that a .substance produceil alon^ with the antibiotic 
streptoiiiyein lias the aliililv u> protect glowing plants 
against powdery mildew. Certainly here is a new use. 
for mieiohes—the prodnetioti of fungieides—and it may 
hecornc increasinglj iinportunt a.s the field is investigated 
lurther. 

Perhaps the most astounding possibilities of iiicri-as- 
ing the food supply aic involved in the various suggcs. 
lions for the use of water instead of soil as a medium 
for food production. Hydroponics, which does not seem 
a loo helpful subject for exploitation, was mentioned 
earlier. 

Dining the war and since, investigations have been 
mr.de of the potentialities of the plankton, the micros¬ 
copic organisms of the sea. as food hut without loo 
encouraging results. However, the quantities are enormous 
and the study of methods of i olb'ciion and purification 
is only in its infancy. To one who had a firsthand expe¬ 
rience with the so-called red tide in Florida—-it was really 
yellow, not red—^the iiossihilities of the minute organisms 
of the sea for both good and evil need not be argued. 
Those organisms were present in the inlesled water in 
unbelievable numbers and the infestation extended over 
many miles of sea-cnast. Their activities resulted in the 
destriietioii of thousands of tons of fish and othei edible 
marine animals. 

It is easy to lielieve that if methods fur culturing 
marine organisms iiselul for food could he developed, the 
possibilities are limitless. 

A more immediately feasible approach to the pro¬ 
duction of food by using water instead of soil is the 
growing of fish in ponds or lakes, the ciop as has 
latterly been discovered, being vastly increased by the 
use of fertilizer materials of the lyues heretofore used to 
grow plants on soil. The fish crop is said to be enor¬ 
mously increased by this means and the amount of labor 
involved in growing and harvesting this crop to be 
relatively small. 

One of the most startling of all these scientific aids 
to food production is the project at the University of 
California for the growing of algae under laboratory 
ronditions. This indicates the possibility that here is a 
hitherto unsuspected source of human food. In any event 
the possibilities suggested by the results of the early 
stages of the investigation are sufficient to justify great 
expectations. 

. One item I have not discussed is the contribution 
which the nutritionists will unquestionably make by show¬ 


ing us how to utilize in more efficient fashion the foods 
we have. As is usual, the first data on such questions are 
obtained by animal experiments and applied earliest in 
practical fashion to the feeding of farm animals, for 
aiieedy there is evidence that specific feed materials are 
more valuable to the animals in certain combinations than 
ill other combinations. 

An interesting approach to tliis problem is the woik 
at Johns Hopkins. An illuminating examttle is the recent 
report on the value of feeding galactose in cot.ibinatiou 
with fat (3). Thi.s report presented experimental evi¬ 
dence showing the highly favorable effect on fat utiliza¬ 
tion resulting from the feeding to rats of diets of galac- 
loso and fat as compared with feeding cither alone. 

Fat is one of the most important and expensive items 
in llic human dielaiy... yet the losses of this valuable food 
constituent due to its becoming ranciil i ither in cereals 
or other naturally occurring forms or in isolated fats such 
as butter, lard,, or food oils, are treini ntlous. 

In his efforts to prevent such los-es, tlie scientist 
hilcly has made great strides by developing powerful and 
nontoxic antioxidants. Gum giiaiac. iiordiliyilroguaretic 
acid, known in the trade as NDGA, and propyl gailale 
have come into use. and antioxidants developed by a 
pelroleuiu rei-earch organization have been found suitable 
and useful for the protection of food fats. 

Many efforts have been made lo protiuce from 
petroleum hydiocarbons, fatly mateuals suitable for 
luiman food During World War 11, the Germans suc¬ 
ceeded in this attempt but cotifirmaln n of lliis on the 
basis of adequate tiutritionul evidence does not seem to 
lie available. 

There is. liowevcr, one successful commercial devc- 
J( piiieul involving the product! m of a human foodstuff 
from petroleum. The .Shell synthetic glycerol plant is 
now delivering glycerol in tank car lois lo its customers 
"While the layman perhaps doe,s not ordinarily think of 
thi-, c.oinpound as a food, since it has i-o many uses which 
aiv quantitatively more iinpoilani, its food value is well 
known to the scientist. 

Tile manufacture of glycerol from jietrolciim might 
be considered by some as the piodiictioii of a synthetic 
lood hut since the petroleum is the result of biological 
processes it cannot he the basis of a truly .synlheiic food¬ 
stuff if We define such a food as one produced by a 
strictly laboratory process. We can say that certain 
vilamins are made synibotically and while there may be 
some argument as to whether or n it vilamins are really 
foods they are at least dietary c sentials. The chemist 
today i.s not willing to accept mucli in the way of limita¬ 
tions to his ability to synthesize, and evwitually the 
synlheiic foods of the “man in the street's” dream may 
become realities, hut today we offer no firm foundation 
for faith in such an outcome. , 

This subject of the contribution of science to the 
maintenance of adequate food supplies is extensive and 
not to be exhausted by any single speaker. There are 
many items, some of them possibly important, which have 
been left out of this discussion. 

It is hoped, however, that sufficient evidence has been 
offered lo justify the conclusion that science can and 
will contribute importantly and effectively to the fight 
against starvation. • 
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Congress in West Bengal and Madras 

Tl It' WoikiiJg (^oiiiiinl ti'c of Uit* Congress has sal 
jii clelifier.'iliun ()\ei' the al'f.iirs in West Bi'iigal and 
Madras The ri'sults lia\e lieen si't forth in a resolution 
ilie text of which is guen elsewhere in the Editorials 
of this issue. The Congress eaii.se has been rendered 
I’H'C.iiioiis in both the.-e inoi inees The problem before 
ilie W'oikiiig Committee was to find ways and means 
fi ;• lesloring tlii' ('oiigii'.ss to its former prestige and 
status in those areas. 

The problem in reality is nation-wide aii'l vital to 
till' welfare of the Statr .\s .such the seoiie of the 
Jcsohition should ha\e been far wider and ihs rcconi- 
iiieiKlations far nioie precise, .so as to i'inpress upon all 
('oiigre.s.-unui till' giaiity of the situation and to leave 
no looidiole.s for thi' reeliide.seeii.se of the mischief 
.'ilira.lv done I’aiidil Nehiii’s speech in Calcutta was 
clear and unanibigiioiis and .showed that the nation’s 
Chief Executive at. least was well aware of the dangers 
.diend. We cannot gather any such impression from the 
rcpoiis of the Working Coiuniittee’s deliberations, as 
icleased to the pre.ss. The case in Madras ha.s liecii 
postiioned for further investigation and as it is sub- 
jiidice, so to .say, eominerds are not called for at this 
‘4age. But the Conimittee could have been more precise 
111 its declaration as to why it thought it undesirable 
■ind irnpo.ssible to direct empiiry in charges of a political 
iiature. Corruption and subversive acts nre the fruits 
uf the actions of politicians, and polities is the shield 
behind which the pcrpi'trators of all anti-social acts are 
'aking shelter, and in the final verdict the nation will 
aiciiso file politician as the Master criminal. 

In the ca.se of West Bengal, the Resolution is 
•'I'l'parenlly much more jireci.se But this clarify is 
|illu“ory if the terms be analysed. Pandit Nehru’s 
luifcntiou in placing his report before the Working 

[ e iimmiftee can be clearly interpreted in the light of 
I's public utterances in Calcutta. Panditji wanted to 
estore the confidence of the public of West Bengal in 
he Congress. He wanted to prove, adequately and at 


the cailie.st pos.sible [teiiod, the sincerity of himself and 
hi.s colieaguc.s m the Minrsfry and the Congre.ss, in their 
desire to rectify the wrongs under wdiich the people’s 
suffeiing lias been inten.sified duiiiig the Congress 
legiiiie. The question now is wliellier liis de.sire.s will 
be fulfilled merely if the Woiking Committee's 
recommendations are iiiiplenH'nled to ju^t as far as the 
punted word g()e.s in the text of the Re.solution. 

The uncliallengeablc trulli in the West Bengal 
silualiou today is that no Ministry on Cod’s earth will 
be able to belter llic lot of the West Bengal people, 
if ttie adiiiiiiisli it loll remains wli.it it is, elTelo, 
iii"Hieieiit, and eotrojU AMiat is needed is team-work 
by a groiqi of strong men who .sincerely have the 
Welfare of Wist Bengal at their hearts. Bold and 
dia.'-lic action is needed in elearing tho-'i' .\iigean Sl.ibles 
of inK(iiity, whieli look .shape during tin' Biili'.h regime 
and fisteied into a leiilahle plague midei the League. 
What can an iiiti'iim Mimslry accomllh.^h mih'ss it be 
drawn from material of a purer and stauncher type 
than that of the political adventiirers, groiqied and led 
by inofessioiial patriots 7 

In the matter of the election, the Working Com¬ 
mittee has given u sop to the refugei' politicians by 
reconimi'nding the giving of the franchise to those 
\’o(crs m East Bengal who have defuiilely .settled in 
West Bengal. This is a.s it should be, hut how to 
establi.sh the geniiinr ness of such elniiiis of settling in 
West Bengal, and who are to be the judges? 

The election directive .should have been made 
ppplieable to the members for West Bengal in the 
Central Assembly. With perhaps one or two exceptions, 
they have failed miserably in maintaining coiitaet with 
theii' eorsliluents and keeping the Centro n rourant 
with the affairs of their homo province. Almost all of 
them are devoid of any attachment to West Bengal 
and have no contacts with the people of the soil. In 
effect the proiincc of West Bengal has hardly any 
representation at the Central Assembly. 
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Iforking Committee Resolution on 
West Bengal and Madras 

Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru made a report to the 
Working Committee about the situation in West Bengal 
and informed them of the impressions he had gathered 
during the three-day stay lu Calcutta and the many 
people lie had met there. The Committee having consi¬ 
dered the matter fully and met representative Congress¬ 
men from Wu.Ht Bengal were of opinion that it was 
desirable to ha\e fresh elections, both for the West 
Bengal Legislative Assembly and the West Bengal 
Congress organisation so that the people of West 
Bengal could have an early opportunity to elect people 
of their choice. 

‘‘It was pointed out that elections under the new 
Constitution and with adult franchise would in all 
likelihood be held at the end of 1950 or the beginning 
of 1951. It was not po.ssible to hold them, earlier as 
the lU'W votei'n’ lollo could not be prcjiared, nor could 
olher iiecessar.i aiiaiigemeiil.s be made befoie the end 
of 10.50 Any elect uni lor the Legislative Assembly, that 
was held belore these new electoral rolls were ready, 
must Iheiefore nectssaiily 'be ou the basis of the 
(hn ernment of India Act, 1935, and the existing 
electoral rolls. 

‘‘i’'ull eleclioiia loi the Congri'ss fioiu the piimary 
commillees upwards also appetir to be diliicult to 
organise till the new electoral lolls have been prepared. 
'J'he old lolls are comjiletely out of date and are some¬ 
times not available. 

“The Woikiiig Committee, therefore, recommend 
(d) that flesh elections to (he West Bengal L-gislative 
Assembly be held within .six months fioni now ou the 
basis of the (toveinment of India Act, 1935, and that 
the csL Bengal Legislative Assembly be dissolved at 
a suitable time lor this purpose. 

‘■(5) II it IS jiossible, these elections .should provide 
for joint electorates with reservation of seats. If, how¬ 
ever, this- IS not feasible or involves delay, then the 
e.vi.siiiig .w.stem .sliould be followed during these elec¬ 
tions. Bxistiug electoral rolls should be revised as far 
as po.ssihle so a.s to provide for the enrolment of 
refugees from Last Pakistan who were voters in East 
Bengal and who Jiave definitely settled m West Bengal 
and can show a residence quahficastion of at least six 
months. 

“(c) During the period preceding the general elec¬ 
tions for the Assembly in the province, it is necessary 
that an Interim Ministry be formed. Such a Ministry 
should consist of the best available talents and may 
include persons who are not at present members of the 
West Bengal Assembly. The Congress Party in the 
West Bengal Assembly should refer to the Central 
Parliamentaiy Board for their consideration any pro¬ 
posals in this behalf. 

“In view of the proposed general elections in the 
province for the Assembly, pending bye-elections need 
*Qot tgjce place. 


“Further, the Committee resolve ; (1) That the 

Executive Committee of the West Bengal P.C.C. should 
be reconstituted. It should represent adequately the 
different elements in the P.C.C. This Executive Com¬ 
mittee should have a small Working Committee also 
representing these different elements. 

“(2) In the event of a satisfactory reconstitution ol 
the Executive Committee not being effected the present 
members of the All-India Congress Conumiatee from 
West Bengal should form the Executive of the P.C.C. 

“(3) In case any djfficultie.s arise in the co-operative 
functioning of the Congress organisation in West 
Bengal, the Working Committee will take such other 
steps as they may deem fit. 

“(4) In the selection of candidates.for the general 
elections for the I’rovincial Assembly, the Central 
Parliamentary Board will be finally responsible. 

“(5) With reference to the complaint that certain 
co-opled nieniber.s to Ihe P.C.t.b tiom East Bengal do 
not cunfonii to the condition,s laid down for such co- 
option. the (Jommitti'c direct that a ihoroiigh scruliiiv 
be held forthwith and those, who do not clearly estab- 
li.sli that they fiillilli'd the pre.-icnbed conditi.ins or who 
have subsequently contrav cned them, should cease to 
be lueni'ber.s of the P.C.C.” 

The Working Coniuiitlce adopted the followim; 
lesolulion on Madras : 

“The Woikiiig Commit tec have considered the 
charges made last year by a number of members oi 
the Congress Party of the Madias Legislatuie again,--! 
the conduct of certain persons who were Ministers oi 
the I'rov incial Covernmenl at the time. The Coiu- 
imllee have also had belore them the report of Sh.i 
.'-'haukaiiao Deo who was sent by the Coi»gres.s Pre.-i- 
dent to conduct an ouqiiiiy into these chaige.s. Blin 'I 
Praka,sMm, Shri Vi.svv'aiialha'in. and some others repie-] 
sentud the complaints before the Working Coniinitti 
The Committee had also the advantage of conferrmi; 
with the I’remier of Madras, tShri Kuiuaraswami R.ija. 

“These eliarges relate to the previous Ministry ainl 
lu events that occurred over a year ago. The pre.seiii 
I’remier of Madras is in no way <-oneerned with them. 
One of those against whom charges have been prcferrcil I 
has died .since that date and another, who was then a | 
Minister, is no longer a Minister. 

“Shri Shankarrao Deo stated in his report, a.s a I 
result of Jii.s enquiry, that some of the charges have iiv| 
foundation, while some others deserve a further < U' 
quiry. Unfortunately Shri Shankarrao Deo did :iot 
have the co-operation of the complainants at the time 
of his enquiry. , 

“The Working Committee are anxious that wiy 
charge made against a person holding the high oiliic 
of a Minister should be enquired into, if it is made 
by any responsible person and has any substance. '11® 
proper course to be adopted in regard to a clmn?e 
against a Minister or a member of a Legislative Party 
is to refer the matter to the Leader of the Party, wliOi 
is primarily responsible for the discipline of the Fail/' 
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The Leader should enquire into it and if necessary, 
at a later stage, a committee of the Party may deal 
with the matter. If satisfaction is not obtained by Yhis 
procedure, then the matter may, if necessary, be referred 
to the Working Committee with the report of the 
Leader of the Party. 

“In regard toithe cRarges against certain Ministers 
of the previous Madras Government, the Working 
Committee are of opinion, in view of Shri Shankarrao 
Deo’s report and in order to deal adequately with 
complaints and charges that further enquiry into cer¬ 
tain matters is necessary. The Commitlee therefore 
]iiopose to nominate one or more person.? of roimte and 
jiulgnient to ccaiduct such an enquiry. 

“Certain steps have, however, to be taken as a 
liyeliininaiy to tins further eiKpiiry and in cotesonance 
III) Ihc' rule laid down above. .Shri Kuinarasw'ami 

1 1; ija, I'lciiiu-r of Madras, is lr'()ue^t(•d to investigate 
lioiii oliicial files and iiai'er.s as well as, ii necessary, 
Jioiii referenre to any meiiibt'r ol the LegKliliuc. into 
chaigfs lei’eiied to abo'. e lu doing so, In Will giiv 
|le:l opportunity io llie i uii'plainanls to draw his aiicii- 
lioii to any llialtei in lelittion to ihese ch.ilges lie 
.--‘iiiiiid inforni them cl the leal fact^ a- ilisc’OKied from 
I'lncial or other ii-coul.^ and nhould diaw' up a leiiort 
u.iing the fact.-, in each cj'-e. In the e\ ('lit oi' there 
b.'ing a difference of oiuuion between hiiu' and the com- 
I'l iiii:'.nts as to the facts, tli.it difference i.' to lie noted 

“Among the charges made theie aie some whicli 
ii'e ol a iiolitical n.itiirc and in reg.ii'd to wliicli an 
'iipiiiy is neilliei jiossible nor drj.sirable .such, for 
(Hi,(lice, c.-i .super'i'.'siou of municipalities The \toik- 
Img CommtiVe do not luteiteri' in the normal working 
■I J’roi iiieial Go\eriinienl.s which must lia\e discrelmn 
n ilie maltc'r of their day-to-day .idmiiiistration The 
t ommitlee aio only interested m the ba-ic pnneiiilos 
'll the Congre.ss being followed and lu the iiitegritv 
e! til" admmi.slration being imuiitained. Therefore, all 
inch cliaiges as relate' to political i.s.sues of this kind 
l■ee(l not be eiiquired into by the Premier. I'ln'se ate 
indicated in the list of charges i>rovided by Shn T. 
J'lakashaiii'. This list inchiJcs also some new charges 
'^J^ifh had not jirevioiisly hcen made. These .should 
filso he enquired into. 

“Tile Premier will sujiply to Shri T. Prakasham or 
tmy other person nominated by him on behalf of Ihc 

I comiilainant.s, all necessary papers which will help iu 
Elucidating the facts and which are not of secret or 
confidential nature. After this enquiry and invcsliga- 
lioii, the Premier will present a factual report tp thq 
^'ovking Committee. 

“As a result of this factual report, the Working 
ommittec will determine which of the charges preferred 
ilmuld be referred for further investigation or opinion 
>1 the person or persons they intend nominating for 
his purpose. 

The Committee are desirous that this long- 
icnding matter should be disposed of effectively and 


as speedily as possible. They trust that the Premier 
will .send this report by the 15th of August. 

“The Working Committee appoint a sub-committee 
consisting of Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, Sardar Vallabh- 
bhai Patel and Babu Rajendra Prasad to take any fur¬ 
ther steps that may be necessary, including the appoint¬ 
ment of persons who may be charged with the work of 
enquiring and making their recommendations into this 
matter.” 

Pandit Nehru’s Public Speech in Calcutta 

In hi.s speech, Pundit Nehru made it clear at the 
outsi't that he had not come here to give his Govern¬ 
ment any “clearance eertif’/'iite” or sing praise of the 
Congri'ss. Bengal and Calcutta m particular had coii- 
liibutcd .so inurh to India's national h;s<orv and had 
a ]• fjiMii'ciit place in it In s-ntr. of his mane engage- 
nii'iit.-' he had taken the fii,'»t OT)},oi’lunitv to vi.sit 
('aliuKa bce.msi. he thought Bengal w'ls sutTcring from 
acute fiiisiration l^tiis w.is, to .'-ome evleiil due to 
posf-w.tr problems and p()st-]>,ii'lilioii ditriciillies, and a 
gnat UK !•( a.'C ili (he iiopulalKei ,-MI tlie.-e had brought 
about diflii'iill piobi, Ills at tins critical junciure. If 
they choose a wiong sicji then they would coiilitiue to 
go wintig in future as well au(l suffer Bor 35 years 
h(' had been in pohlic.s. Noiaially he and Dr. Katjii 
should now enjoy a pension. But the qui a ion was who 
should tak(' till' respoiisibilitv afli'r llieiii. He was 
anxious to find out and looking lound to sre as to how 
till' voiith of the coiiiiliw wa-. fashioning itself and 
pr( p'lring it'ilf fill 11 k' la-'ks of lomoiiow 

In the oiftinaiy cour.se of -oUing many piolilems, 
the Bmiie Miiii'lei' .said liiev might li.oe committed 
Piisiakes Bui they must iudge the n-siilis not from 
the inliie. t of an ilidix idual lull tlie breadei per^pec- 
li\(' of the couiilry. 

The jirolilems. which be.set the coiiiilry today wa'ie 
b\ no means iieeuliar to India. They were pre.sent all 
OKI' the wotid. “We had to face’’, he said, "many 
and difficult problems .soon after we attained inde- 
perideiKO. You inu.st. at Ie.a.«t give us this much of 
credit that wc have not shirked the job and run away. 
W'e have tried to .solve these jirobleins as well.” 

Now coming to the question of Bengal, they had 
the defeat of the Congress candidate in the recent South 
Calcutta bye-election By itself it was not a big 
thing, but in the context of other develoiunents in the 
country it had some importance. He w'anted to come 
earlier, but had to go to Ladakh a part of India, which 
lay across the snow ranges of Karakorum and was 
surrounded by three countries, Tibet, China and Russia. 
Indian troops were doing excellent work there and 
people here must think of Ladakh as well. 

During his three-day stay in Calcutta he had met 
over 500 persons, individually and collectively. He 
must at once emphasise that he had not come to 
Calcutta to say so much or anything at all, but to» 
learn and understand the situation He would of course 
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have something to say after he had met his colleagues 
in the Congress Working Committee and in the 
Central Cabinet. Then would be the-time to make 
a public approach. He had mot hero Congressmen, 
their opponent.^, represcul ativos of labour, women, 
students and refugees. He bad hoard many complaints 
against the Congre.ss. With regret he had to admit 
divisions in tlie Congress ranks today. For years now, 
the Congress had served and sacrificed and found a 
place in the hearts of men. It secured independence 
for the country', 'ilw Cnnyntss could continue to hold 
that position only so long as it continued to serve the 
•people and the moment if deviated from service it 
was bound to lose the hearts of the people. In a 
democratic, set-up (hey must maintain the, closest con¬ 
tact vnth the people. 

He liad heard conpilainls about the present Provin¬ 
cial Govermuout and its alb'ged misdeeds ITe had 
heard that corruption wa.s rampant. lie had heard of 
police tiling on women. He had heaid of the diffi¬ 
culties of the refiigei's and that l.h(> Centre had not 
sufficiently come to their aid. To these people be 
could otdy say that Inning known him as a public 
worker for 35 years now if they had not understood 
him, there was no chance of his being able to explain 
himself before them today. 

Undoubtedly there was corruption. It w’as not 
confined to Government. It was present elsewhere loo. 
This was a war and po.st-war symi>tom. When many 
died of famine, black-markelc’rs made money. When 
lie and his eolleagues wore in .tails and thousand- of 
other brave patriots siilTered, Ihe Conimuni.st Parly of 
India made great headway. \\'ilh IIk' active lud]) of 
the British tliey hail made good i>iogress during the war. 
Unforlnnalely, iieople had short memory and they' 
weio apt to forget it. 

Soon after Ins rehause from Ahmednagar jirison, 
he had ri'ad the rc))orl of Bengal famine. While 
lakhs j'erished, blackmarki'tcrs minted money. He 
luid said then Ihat, tho.se who gainisl by the lives 
and hunger of othia-s, deseried greater tiunislimeiit 
than liariging. Death sent once was not enough for 
them. Now lie was told tliat he bad become a friend 
of the bl.iekmaikeler and had fo'gotlen liis pa.st Ho 
avowed it, was not so. Moral standards now seemed 
.to be on the dow?ngrade everywhere. The guilty 
must be punished. People had come to liim with 
charges of corruption, nepotismi and the like, against 
Ihe adiuinislralion But, when elo.soly questioned, 
they were unable to substantiate the charges. It must 
be the' duty of all not to indulge in irre.sponsible talks. 
If everybody started shouting ‘Ihief.’ it, would not lie 
possible to cateh the real thief. Exaggeration alway.s 
made difficult the solution of any problem. 

“I may, however, assert that corruption is definilelv 
in llip decrpn,se during the last two months and posi¬ 
tive barm will be done if blame is laid at the door 
of evervbody indiscriminately. On behalf of Ihe Govern¬ 
ment I can say we shall not spare any effort to punish 


the guilty whoever he may be. I welcome the coopera¬ 
tion of the people,” Pandit Nehru said. 

Referring to the police firings in Calcutta, the 
Prime Minister said that there could be no two opinions 
about them. They were unfortunate especially when 
they recalled a recent incident m which some women 
were killed. He could not, at Uie same time, say that 
there should be no firing at any cost. After all, law 
and order must be maintained in the interests of the 
■sast majority of the {people. Let them for a moment 
pause to think the conditions in Calcutta now. There 
were some who thought in terms of bombs and acid 
bulbs. Government had evidence that this was being 
done at the instance of the Comiiniiiist ^Pnrty of India 
and was not confined to a few misguided young men 
and women. It was an organised attempt to create 
chaos and liicy should not he tolerated. 

‘‘What I .feel, howeser, is” Pandit Nehru said, “th.it 
it is strange that the peojile accept this liooliganism. 
If the people licie loleralc' llu' coijliimance of such 
'misdeeds, life in Calcutta will be I'aralysed. It will 
infect the rest of the country and spiead. A group 
of miscreants may take it to tbcir heads that they 
can carry on this mi.scliief with impunity and nobody’s 
life or pie'i>eity will be safe The que.stiou is, what 
the fifty or sixty lakhs of people m Calcutta think 
about this. The inoblcm is aggravated by their 
indifference. I imi'-l (ill \ou lliat it i.s no| witli the 
hel]) of police and militaiy ;ilone that, j'eace in the 
country can be mainiaincd. It is uiiiiulained principally 
because of the en-oiicialion oi (he pcoiile No police 
or army can niaiulain laiv and older Milhoiit public 
co-oTKTation.” 

The Prime Minister said that be had read and 
tried lo understand Communist doctrines and claimed 
to ha\(' uiuler.slood at li'a.-t so.iie ol them. Ho had 
nowhere come ucro.-^s .such sort of things a,s happened 
in (talculta in Ihe na'aie of Communism. They must 
at once recognise that no progre.ss whaleier could be 
made by iiolenee. Tliey had bcfoie Iheiu the great 
rxanii>le as lo how fii'cdom wa,s won through peace¬ 
ful means. He liad no he.silnlioii in declaring that 
the greatest enemy of tlommunism wa.s Ihe Conimu- 
ni.st Parly of India. If Ihe presi'nl. state of affairt- 
lonliiiiied lo iicr.sisl, it would end Ui> in violence where 
the slogan would be ‘‘agree or die.” ’J'hey all strove 
for an increased standard of living and this could be 
achieved by greali'r ])ro(luction. But the Communist 
Party was agaimst this. Thi-y Viianted more misery 
and leas production bccaiisi' then the workers would 
revolt. ... * 

Tlic Prime Minister asked whether it was not 
.strange that tho.se who shouted in the name of civil 
liberties were the real enemies of liberties. He would 
not be deterred by such interruptions and it was true 
the meeting would conclude successfully. He did 
not want the police to iniefere and tackle a handful 
of mischief-makers. The vast number of people who 
bad gathered to listen to him,would tackle them. 
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The Prime Minister again referred to police firings 
and said that he was extremely pained. Ho was 
burc they would all be inquired into. 

Speaking ou the demand for a re-di awing of the 
boundaries of West Bengal with particular reference 
to Bihar and Cooch Behar and the eomplainl that the 
Centre had ne^lcclPil. Bengal, Pandit Nihru said that 
they had every right to make such demands and be 
critical of the Centre. He would, however, refer to 
his pl'cvdous dieclaratiou on the readju.stnient of 
boundaries. Tlie question, if taken up now, would 
lead to unseemly (juarrel.s. He could assure them that 
this problem would be solved at the proper time and 
for the nc.\t Uirec or foui years they inu.st conccntiale 
ou other and moie important jirubleius. Since the 
altaininfMit of freedom thi' maj) of India hail been 
loasiderably changed and nimhl lia\e to undergo 
nioi’e eliaiigis. A luge iiiinilxr of Slates had iiieiged 
or inlegiated and otheivvi-e eeaMii to c.visl lie was 
suie if tlu' piohleiu of BeiigilV lioiuid.u le, was taken 
tip at a mole ojipoituue tune and iliM'U"ed iii a 
ealluer a1'iio>])lieve il would be .'-oh i d This apiuinicli 
was far bf'lter th.in pluiitung the wliole eouiiliy in 
inter-pruvineial iivalne- lie leali-i d tlial the ih nsity 
of population in Bi ngal w.i.s gieat and the prcssun- ou 
land had iiierea.sed But tins wa.s not a prolrlem for 
Bengal alone to sohe. This was an all-Iiidi.i jiiob'em. 

In .so far as Cooeh Behar was eoaceriied, the. 
qile.slion eould be ^ol\(d onie le,- l!ie will of the p‘'ople 
of that leni!or\. and for tlie (iiui' l)( ing lie felt 
t'ooeli Behai shoiilil In .itiininisleied "eiitially 

The Prmie Muiisiei le.dluiued lhat he had not 
come hei^e hi eali-e the ('oiiirn'" had lost the .sloulh 
Calenila b.\ e-eleetiim He had come heie to know as 
to why .so ni.in,\ in Bengal weie hitler (odiy If the 
('ongie.-'.s foigiit^ il-. duly then the jieople would give 
11)1 the Cotigie-s. Bill, he wmuld, how’evel, like lo 
kninv apart fiom the Coiigie.ss, what was the other 
foree in the eouiiliv today wdiieli could li.iye kept 
India together He wa.s iio,-.ili\e thaf when the Briti'li 
left, hut for the ('oiigiess, the eountiw would ha\e 
gone to pieces If llie f'oiigress lielenorated aud dis- 
inlegrateil, then .steall h.-—ui,iiiiUs loice- would i oiiie 
•and Tio sii'oiig (lo\ ei iiuieiil would he po^sihle Emmies 
of the eouiiliy would lake advantage of it. There would 
be danger from within ami without. As tlie Prune 
Minister of India lie must he iiiiparha! ami it the 
Congre.ss went wrong he niu.st rehtike (Vuigre.ssinen. 

lie had eonie to Ihe province, the Prime Minister 
said, lo liear and understand Die viewpoints of 
Congre,ssmen *aml others He fell a.sliamal to say that 
Ihe Coiigre.s.smen in the province, who were for long 
a.ssociated with that great organisation, were not 
working unitedly. What could he say ?—Panditji 
asked. Did he po,ssess any magic power lhat could 
bring them together ? But he had not given up hope. 
He did not want to impose anything, he was never in 
favour of any impo.sition, because nothing could be 
achieved through imposition. But he would request all 


oj them lo remember that when the question of 
West Bengal would come up, the answer, the solution 
to all its problems should come from the people of 
this province and the Centre could only help them 
in this task. 

In thinking about the problem in West Bengal 
and the frustration to which he had earlier referred 
the Prime Minister reminded them thtft general elec¬ 
tions under adult suffrage wmuld come within eighteen 
months. After the election people would have a 
Governmeut of their own choice. They should never 
think of a change in the Government with the aid and 
assistance of acid bulbs ami bombs. His own feeling 
was that Ihe i.ssiies must be placed before the province 
aud elections should be hi Id here as early as possible, 
btruusv /hip eould have a dove nnueut of their choice. 
Ihn was a grent lush before Cougro.ssmen. They must 
reorientate their outlook and .serve the people. 

Pandit Nehru next refened to the refugees from 
East Beiig.al lie a.s^ured them then; was no question 
of any ihsciiminalion in the help given to the refugees, 
from West Pakistan and from Ea.st Beiig.il. The fact, 
was. that while tlieie was a total uprooting of jicople 
in We.stern Pakistan, fortunately millions chose to 
live in East Paki.slaii itself. They must appreciate the 
diflieultics of the Governmeut which was called upon 
to reliahihlale 70,00,000 people and vvitli no external 
assistance Bc.'ides what Government vv.as doing, all 
they eould ad\ use refugce.s to embark on co-operative 
enterprise,-,. 

The Prune Minister expic'-sid a lervent hope th.it 
the tioublcs hi'ie would be ended soon and he would 
leave the jilace on Fiiilay iiioinmg with the full cou- 
flileiice lhat Ihe local people would he able to manage 
their own aff.iirs. The people must co-operate with 
the police and the police nin.-t work in a spirit of 
service. 

Tlioy h:id grcai ]>robIems aiieail 'riiev hail to 
execute great projects which would raise the standard 
of living eomsiderably. In this connection he referred 
to the work of the Naliomil Planning Committee, 
\vhieh was fir.st formed by Netaji i^ubhas Chandra 
Bose. Unfortunately, they were not able to lake up 
the vvoik soon after freedom becan.se they were faced 
with so much of turmoil. The first duty of all Brovin- 
eud Clori I uiiieiits lodiiii viis to fiyhf rorrui'lion and to 
eoiulurt till adiiiiui.-tnihou with honesty and 
il tcgnty. 

Pandit Nchnds Address to Jfe.st Bengal 
Congres.smen 

Piinilil INihiii. adihe'-iiig r.iinsic-is workers during his 
lercaf l.n l-tiiiding nii'^ion lo Calc.illa. sjid; “1 want men 
and women of gift, who cun bravely dale and face the 
sitii'iiion. I want people who can rise lo the occasiin. r'se 
above pcitv tiling' 1 do iioi ailach the slightest import¬ 
ance lo the ic-nit "f the .‘south Calcutta election, hut 
what I do mind is the fart lhat. after the breaking up 
of the first Congress election meeting to this day, Con- 
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gressmen have not dared to hold public meetings in 
Calcutta. They have failed to face the crowd and have 
advised me also not to do so. Go and dak death if 
necessary in fac'ng and solving the problems of the day. 

“More than any other part of India, Bengal has 
special problems, but you cannot offer a solution to a 
problem unless you understand the problem itself. To¬ 
day I am interosted only in finding out men and women 
of grit who can resist the hooliganism and terrorism of 
a few. 

“In this great city, even on its highways, a handful 
of goondas can stop a tram, ask the passengc's to get 
down and then set fire to it. This, to me, is a fantastic 
stale of affairs. How can this be tolerated? 1 can only 
C’liclude that the brave people of Bengal have either be¬ 
come meek and docile or arc in sympathy with the 
hooligans.” 

He wanted to know wlial the reactions were of 
tliose who bad gathered tlie e. "Wliy ba“ it n it ‘-purred 
you t > action? In rMil)li(; iife tbcic aie ba'-ic tliingh 
whbb can m-ver be lost -iglti of liy ns. Wli.il did 
Malialinaj! do? He ini oo'iieid a tradition ol teali'y in 
the public life of Ind.a and us);ed us to go to the man 
in the slt<‘et. lie gave ns the manlia ‘shed feat.’ ,\r 
that time the fear complex was due to an alien G vem 
ment and its police. 

“His approach built up oiir rcs'slance movement and 
gave us Blrength. E\en ihongb conditions have cb inged, 
our ne'’d for strengih and couiage, our need to work 
among the people arc the same today. But what do I, 
see ? Instead of rotiiinu’ng Oand'iiji's tiadition whieh 
is easier to do i'iclay, l.eeau-e jyowe- is vesu-d in yo.il 
party. Congreasineii aie letreating an- losing the .stieiigili 
they li.ive jeijUfcd ” 

At lids stage, a f w lolleagiirs tiied to lemind him 
of llieii diiricult es Bmidii .\eliiii io-t p.'.lience witli 
them. Tie ashed ihe.m t'.liill,i:i they ire/: .-o jnfthtcncd 
that, they could tint rcal'ze that uhat they uere faced 
with was a life and d'latb jjroblem joe the nation. He 
said that compated to the problem they we/e facing, even 
corruption, nepotism and biibery were insignifi'ant. 

‘‘Am I facing a frightened giotiji of people or an 
aud ence ol the lirave is the question 1 ask when I am 
faced with an audience. This basic piohlein cannot he 
solved by political mana-iiviing. To achieve great lesults 
in life, substantial things have to he done. You cannot 
solve a problem unless you arc p’Cpared in take the 
consequences.” 

In sjlving this terribly vital problem, they should he 
prepared to face the gravest dangers he said. “While 
most problems are common to all parts ol lnd‘a, Calcutta 
has certain, pe.culiarilies. It provides a favourable atmos¬ 
phere to the Communist Party to t'y out their experi¬ 
ments of creating ehaus which, they hope, will spread 
over the province and the country. 

■ “We are'faced with a .situation which no nationalist 
or patriot can tolerate. Even real Communism cannot 
cone through violence. Ultimately, whichever system can 
deliver the goods will be the order that will prevail in 


the woid. If the order in Russia demonsUates this 
moral, physical and material power, then the wmrld will 
go that way. If America, India or any other country 
can, through their system, achieve better results, the 
world will adopt that path. 

“The Communist Party of India does not want 
Communism in India. They have^ adopted a degrading 
policy which no country or individual cSi accepf. If it 
is proper Communism, I would not object to it, but their 
Communism has< nothing to do with India or the Indian 
people, their objective is 'to have a weak India. Accord¬ 
ing to their own arguments, they aim at chaos, increasing 
unemployment and want, which will bring in complete 
misery for a generation or so. 

• 

“Today we are short of everything. Through their 
p esent methods only large-scale famine and frustration 
can come in. This breakdown, they hope, will lead peo¬ 
ple to a desperate act of revoluiiun. Tliat is what they 
are Imping, hut then history has recorded that such 
condiiion may not mean revolution. Hitlerism, Fascism 
and sin li totalitarian forces can take its place. A 
h niii ihrnwer is not necessatily a revoluliotiary. In cer¬ 
tain ci'cumslances, his act may bring in a counler- 
revoliiiion. The homh-lhiower who imagines he is a 
revolutionary may fail, while a man of love like Gandhiji 
may bring in a mightier revolution through changing the 
pc'iple's outlook. A real revolutionary mu--t take note 
of the circumstances and the human material on which 
his actions are to lie based. 

“India’s political freedom can now he taken’ for 
granted, yet anything can happen, not so much due to 
danger from foreign (Oiinliies as from internal forces of 
(list upt ion. If we are nut alert, leaetionarv forces may 
sweep away all other pioare-sive fotec' even though 
iill'indlely they themselves may also perish. 

“Jl is s;iid that Congresmen at ptesent are out to 
gel htnclii.s for themselves. Their outlook is foolish and 
suicidal. In this changing world past sariifices count 
for nothing. The new generation does not even rememr 
her the past. If you expect a pension from the nation, 
you will not get it. Only further work—fulfilment of 
duly to the nation— can assist you, hut that also will not 
he available if you will not wake up to reality. 

“I am not going to discuss your group politics. The ’ 
events of the last two years have iirought in a new state 
of affairs and have released numerous forces in India. 
Unfortunately, on the eve of independence started a 
storm of communalism, widespread massacre, uprooting 
and migration of populations, immense mass misery and 
ruination. This was followed by the release of new econo¬ 
mic and political forces. One has to give priority to 
and understand these new questions, the way the problems 
and the balance of forces have developed. 

“I am not considered a successful politician and 
may not be able to solve your internal party problems. 
Someone else may have to come here to help you for 
that. 

“What I am concerned with is the larger issue that 
directs and influences the poliqy and conduct of the 
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Congress and Congressmen, t find the Congreu in Cal> 
cutta in a frightened and hesitant mood. If this continues, 
it is time to write its memoir and let it retire. I have 
never functioned in this way. If one meeting is broken 
up, I would hold hundreds of meetings.” 

Some in the audience interrupted: "The authorities 
and the police ruled out that suggestion and were obstruc¬ 
tive.” j . 

Panitit Nehru replied that the police were supposed 
to be under the Congress Gi>vernmcnt. “If what you say 
is a fact, then it betrays sheer fijnk and small-mindedness. 
You are functioning in small groups and you do every¬ 
thing on the personal plan. This must end.” 

Explaining the Government’s economic policy, he 
told those present that the Government had followed 
a path which would not worsen the situation. “No 
person in the Government can take risks with millions 
of people. Much depends on the productive capacity of 
the nation and on proper distribution. Any policy that 
endangers the existing productive capacity without re 
placing it is dangerous. We want to concentrate on 
building up our objective to replace the pre-jcnt. So we 
have had to go .slow. By merely passing a resolulion on 
nationalization, the thing is not achieved. For proper 
and effective nationalization. >ou require a high quality 
of human and other ns. urces. How aie we going to 
achieve ihatV By pure expropi-iation or with compensa¬ 
tion? Congress decided on the latter on purely practical 
consideiations. It is cheaper and causes the least delay 
to nationalize through compensation. Resistance, tactics 
of delaying ultimately cost more. 

“If priority is given to the nationalization of all 
existing big industries and all resources arc thrown into 
it. then po additi.n is made to the existing pioduclive 
apparatus. This .seemed to us foolish, therefore catego¬ 
ries weie made Certain essential industries were imme¬ 
diately nationalized, while some others were brought 
under Stale control and fresh resources were pul in to 
create new plant which would add to the wealth of the 
country. Do you want us to arquire an existing steel 
plant or put in a new State steel plant and thus increase 
the State's productive power? 

“In such a situation, what is one to do ? Even 
though I am interested in the Congress. 1 am more 
interested in the future of India and of Bengal. You do 
not mind if the Cong’ess is defeated in an election. 
It might save the soul of the Congress. I do not want 
to be defeated, but then it is belter to be in that posi¬ 
tion than the present. A great deal of discontent prevails 
against those in the Provincial Government and in the 
Congress alsq against the Centre, which is far off from 
the scene. Most of this is based on vague charges, but 
the basic feeling is one of frustration that the executive 
is irremovable. It was the same feeling against the 
British, for which Gandhiji showed us the way. General 
elections will be held within Iji years, but even that seems 
to me a rather long time. It takes time to prepare elec¬ 
toral rolls on the basis of adult franchise. 

“Meanwhile, a way has to be found to remove this 


sense of frustration and to bring about ft sense of res¬ 
ponsibility in the masses. That will serve as a training 
to them for the responsible working of democracy. Why 
should { impose my will on the people? Let them decide 
—either to have us or to throw us out. No one can take 
away the right to serve the country. Elections are not 
the only means.” 

Evacuee Property Conference 

A Iwo-day conference of representatives of dis¬ 
placed persons from West Pakistan Provinces and 
Stales, convened by the Central Rehabilitation 
Ministry, has recently concluded its meeting at 
Now Delhi. The Conference had been held against a 
critical background—critical of Pakistan’s unhelpful 
attitude and of India’s fruitless attempts at an 
amicable settlement re evacuee property. The repre¬ 
sentatives at the conference, almost without exception, 
advised the Government to cease thinking in terms 
of negotiations and take unilateral action in acquiring 
and adiiiini.'-teiing all evacuee jiroperty m the Dominion. 
They wanted to .speed up p.aymenLs of compensation, 
if possible in full, to evacuees for their losses. Funds 
for the purpose, some delegates suggested, could be 
obtained by levying a .special tax or by setting apart 
portions of Central, Provincial and Stale revenues. 

Mr. Gopalaswanii Ayyangar, leader of the Indian 
delegation at the last Intcr-Doininion Conference at 
Karachi, in his presidential speech said that the Indian 
Government’s policy regarding evacuee property was 
embodied in the Ordinances issued during the last two 
niontlis, both by the Ceiitie and by tlin Provinces. He 
announced the Government’s intention to replace these 
Ordinances l>y an all-India law to be parsed by the 
Dominion Parliament at its next session. This law 
would aj'ply to all eiacuee properly. Referring to 
Pakistan’s charge that India had violated the Karachi 
Agreement, Mr. Aj'yangar said that India had not 
bound lierself to apj'ly the evacuee properly law only 
to certain S]'ecific areas. Laws relating to evacuee pro¬ 
perty had been passed in certain places not defined in 
the January Agreement. The Minister emphasised that 
neither party had repudiated the Januaiy Agreement 
and that India was prepared to implement its provi¬ 
sions and, in addition, those laid down by the 
Ordinances. 

Mr. Mohanlal Saksena. the Rehabilitation MinLslcr, 
was highly critical of the Pakistan Government and was 
■very much nearer the truth than Mr. Ayyangar. He 
said that the real purpose of the Pakistan Government 
in forcing a stalemate at the last conference seemed 
to have been to continue to enjoy the evacuee pro¬ 
perty available to them without any payment what¬ 
soever. 

It is regrettable that this aspect of the reality has 
escaped the notice of the Government spokesman, Mr. 
Ayyangar, who, in his eagerness to please Pakistan, has 
turned a deaf ear to the unsavoury facts reported by the 
evacuees. His -concluding speech, given below, is timid 
enough to encourage Pakistan to strengthen its unhelp- 
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ful attitude iU feipeci id the evacuee property. After 
eapelling the Hindus and Sikhs from Western Pakistan 
almost to a man and seising the large property left by 
them, Pakistan has now started talking of minority 
rights and similar things. Pakistan has created condi¬ 
tions which make any return of Hindus and Sikhs to 
Pakistan impossible which is a fact admitted by the 
India Government and have started placing all sorts of 
obstacles to the sale and exchange of evacuee property 
in Pakistan. 

Mr. Saksena said that, as Pakistan opposed a 
Government agency, India tried to work out a scheme 
for a private agency sponsored by the Government to 
effect sales and exchanges. It soon became clear, 
however, that the K.arachi Agreement was going to be 
a one-.sidod affair. Wliile India slarted allowing sale.s 
and exchanges, the I’aki.stan Government .stopped hem. 
This, the Minister contended, was a major breach of 
the Karaclii Agreement. 

Many others followed. The Pakistan Govern.iient 
proceeded to throw ob.sfacles in the way of the working 
of the Agreement. The funchons of the Custodian in 
West Punjab were sjilit into two without any consulta¬ 
tion with the Indian Government, and an official known 
as the Additional Ilehabilitation Commissioner was 
entrusted with many of the duties of the Custodian. 
His one aim seemed to have been to sloji restoration 
of all property to displaced persons. 

Purthcr, the Custodian, who was to give a “clearance 
certificate” before a sale or exchange could lake place, 
refii.si'd to give this certificate on the plea that he was 
not y«'t ready with his accounts and could not, there¬ 
fore, rerlify about third party liability. The Pakistan 
Government also issued an Ordinance immediately after 
the Karachi Agreement which made it compulsory for 
every one leaving Pakistan to olitain an income-tax 
clearance certificate. This was a clear breach of the 
Agreement. 

The most serious of the breaches was an effort to 
devalue non-Muslim properly completely by unilateral 
action. Tlio Pakistan Goverimu'nt expie.s,sed its inability 
to recover anything more than the land revenue as rent 
in the case of agricultural jiropcrty, although it was 
agreed by both parties that rent equivalent to six lime.s 
the land revenue should be recovered. 

In regard to urban immovable property, Pakistan 
proceeded to write off 80 per cent of the rents due 
before Augiist^lS, 1948. For a subsequent period they 
reduced rent by 33J per cent, even in ca.ses where the 
property was in the occupation of Government servants 
who could afford to pay. 

In the face of this it was somewhat amusing, Mr. 
Saksena remarked, that Pakistan should accuse India 
of committing a breach of the Agreement. Aggrc.ssion 
was said to be the best form of defence ; and Pakistan 
evidently was resorting to accusations to cover up its 
acts of omission and commission. 

At the conclusion of the conference, in a watered 
down speech, Mr. Ayyangar ruled out any suggestion 


for unilateral solution of the evacuee iJroperty problenA 
knowing full well that any bilateral solution with 
Pakistan, for whom the deal meant an adverse balance 
of some 1600 crores of rupees, might be considered 
unpracticable. He has expressed hope of compromise 
with the same set of people, who, as Muslim League 
leaders of India, refused to come to a settlement end 
carved out a portion of the Indian terfitory for them. 
Mr. Ayyangar has given cnougli indication *that the 
already over-burdened tax-p:j.Ver.s of India may be 
called upon to pay another tax to compensate for the 
loss of property gr.abbed by Pakistan. He lias expressed 
syin'palliy for the pilferer by “discouraging the idea of 
calling upon Pakistan to foot a bill, of the magnitude 
of Us. 1,500 crores or Rs. 2,000 cioro.s fo"" the evacuee 
I'roperty lying there,” and lias liceu kind enough to 
jnoposo that “compen.sation would be paid partly in 
laud, partly in house pioperl.V, partly in ca.sli and very 
probably partly in the .sliap<' of .some kind of bonds,” 
evidently this bill will bo fooled by the people of the 
Indian Union. We fail to understand why strong action 
should not be taken against a .set of people who had 
lecenlly been described by a sober man like Acharyya 
Kripalaui as “the menace to Asia.” How long are we 
going to keep up our “reputation in international con¬ 
duct” by .surrciidei mg to I he cult of force and falsehood? 
Mr. Ayjangnr has ,«aid lh;it as followcr.s of Gandhian 
principles, it was not 'possilile for them to solve the 
problem by the mere stiong right arm. So far as we 
understood (laiidhiaii ]>rmcipli's, the gi'eat teadicr ne\er 
meant his uIiIhimi to !;■' m\oked lU suiii'orL of 
cowardice. 

Mr. Ayyangar dcdavcil that, India could not 
('xlingiiish Ihe tilh's of Pakistan citizens jn India 
umlaleially, if Ihey wf'i'i' to niaiiilaiii a reputalion in 
inleiiialioiial condiiet. Nor rould Pakistan, he lielieved, 
do the .same. Thei-efore, they mu,si kei'p the lilies of 
evaeiiee iirojieily going until they were able to arrive at 
a settlement of this vast and intrirate problem by 
negotiation. 

Mr. Ayyangar .said tliat India would not in.sist 
upon a very meticulous calculation of the eoiiipcnsation. 
TJiey would be prepared, he said, even to make some 
saenlice in order to relieve the mounting tension created 
by the i.ssuc and to give jieople a permanent interest 
in the properly allotted to thi'in so that they might 
impiove and develop it. 

He discouragi'd the idea of railing upon Pakistan 
to foot a bill of the magnitude of Rs. 1,600 crores or 
Rs. 2,000 crores for the evacuee jjroperly l.ving there. 
Pakistan, perhaps, he thought, did not wa^t to consider 
the question at all because of such a liig claim being 
throw'n on them. 

Refugee leaders, who received Mr. Ayyangar’s 
speech so far with mixed feelings, rejoiced at the 
Minister’s unambiguous statement that there should be 
no doubt about the evacuees being compensated for 
the loss of their property in the other Dominion. 

Referring to the reported misunderstanding about 
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the Prime Minieter’s attitude towards the question, he 
said he did not think that Pandit Nehru meant at any 
time that no compensation was due to refugees who liad 
lost property on the other side. The principle of paying 
compensation to evacuees was at the bottom of all 
inler-Dominion agreements. 

Compensation would be paid, ho said. It might be 
partly in .land, partly in hous(' property, partly in cash 
and very [irobalily partly in tlie shape of soim.' kiixl 
of bonds. Such compensation might be given to mitigate 
the itresent hardship of evacuees pending realization 
of comjiensation from Pakistan. 

Ho regretted that it had not been po.ssible so far 
to persuade Pakistan to see tlir- right viewpoint in 
regard to the settlement of compoiisatioii. What swayed 
Pakistan m tliis he.sitation wa.s, he said, tlio huge' dis- 
• creimucy that might oroii up bet.wiHUi the \allies ol 
jnoperty in that Dominion and tlio.si; of property in 
India. Being a new State, Pakislaii thought it nnglu be 
ditfieult for it even to look at I lie possibility of its 
ineeling the (lifTeiein'o out ol its iomi ir.a>mces. 

Whether it was light nr wiong was a differenl 
mat ter. That would be .settled in tin couise oi the 
negotiations whieh would tu' condiu ti d vcrc .-oon I; 
this particular thing had not, been at the back of its 
mind, he (Mr. Ayyangai) did not believe tlial India's 
new evacuee property ordinances would have .'food in 
the wav of a fiuiLful discussion of tlie issues at stake 

The Indian Covernmeni, lie pointed out. was 
bound to get. as adequate eonipen.saiion as pos.sihle for 
the land that )iad betui h-ft tx'hind. It wa.s a question 
of tune. Meanwliile. of coiir.se, tlie liard.slnp of e\acmes 
lontiniied. Wa.s it iio.ssible, he asked, to dense aiiv 
scheme by*which this could be mitigated. Tlie quediou 
was whether it wa.s possible to make some kind of p.irt 
payment of compen.satioii out of the resources which 
were either in their jiOMe.s'^ioii or which lliey coLild 
acquire. 

Because refugec.s were fed up with the unfortunate 
life they had hud in the past several month.'*, they 
should not throw out, then hands in despair and say. 
■‘Damn it ; let Pakistan keep what it has. and wi- wliai 
we Iiave.” Unforiimafelj' it was not easy for them to 
■iity that, following a.s they did the Gandhian iirinciides. 
It was not possible for them to solve the proldem by 
the mere strong right arm. They had got to eiiutimie 
the patience which they had exercised for all these 
months and ho was sure that, sooner or later, the is-ucs 
could be solved. 

A Press communique issued by the Ministry of 
Kehabilitalion tsays ; ‘‘Strong criticism of the Goveru- 
ineut of India’s mild jiolicy towards Pakistan was again 
a feature of about a dozen or .so speeches made today. 
The speakers generally laid stress on the displaced 
persons’ demand for compensation. Some new sugges¬ 
tions for tackling this problem were made. 

"One speaker gave details of the flight of capital 
from India to Pakistan on account of the alleged 
activities of certain Muslims who, while claiming to be 
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citizens of India, were transferring their assets to 
Pakistan. 

"A speaker emphasized Uic importance of proper 
publicity for India’s case on the evacuee property 
question. It was stated that it had become crystal clear 
from the facts given by the Ministry of Rehabilitation 
that the Pakistan Government had throughout com- 
initled niiiiicrous breaches of the Karachi Agreement. 
Neveithele.s.-i, through sheer propaganda, Pakistan wa,- 
trying to make out that the Government of India was 
re.sponsitilc for committing a breach of the Karachi 
.\arecment. 

“Another point brought out was that compensation 
.-.liould first be given to the poorer men, and if ne(’es.sary, 
■> graded cut should be imposed.’’ 

Rph-ahilitotion in West Bengal 

Rcliabiliiatioii of Bengal refiigci ~ in West 

Bengal, still reniuiii'- practicallv at the same pl.ee 
where It had been two years ago when the fir-' inflUN 
fioni Ka-t Bella il had liegiin. Over three crores baio so 
f.ir been sjiont on refiigeo relief and rehabilitation. Imt 
little lia.s been done besides the maintenanee of som. 
aovernmenl eamp--. Tlv Rehabilitation Department had 
In'en iilaerd under a Minister, who. be.sidcs bi'inc 
meonijiptent wa- unsympalhetie. Reeretarios atlaelied 
to tlii.s drpailment were changed with undue frequenev 
so that none of them did anything beyond casting some 
money to tiie four winds Monty was wa-led and so'ial 
Miltiiiis wave not .slow to leaii the harvest out of the 
niisforliiiie of those who had been turned into .siranger,s 
in their own homes. Noliody w'a« responsible, nobudv 
wa.s- .serious. 

The Rehabilitation sehemt- were full of holes tliroiigh 
whieh unaeeountcd money could flow like water. The 
beneficial ie.s under the schemes arc mostly people who 
need official help only for adding to their existing income 
or for making up their imaginary lo.sse? Really needy 
people go floating about. The first influx from Kast 
Bengal consisted of iirople who fled to save their .skins 
and forlunc.s on the one hand and to trade on the 
miseries of their fellow men in the exodus. They were 
not .slow' in joining bands of land siiecnlators to gel 
hold of land to be “distributed’’ to refugee,s at, 10 or 20 
lime.s the purchase price Ju-t a** I'lckpockels are the 
first to arrive in a mchi or a fair, these were the men 
whe came first, set up their organisations and iieing the 
most, resourceful and vocifeious have succeeded in 
keeping their finger on the official i)urse string. Dr. B. C 
Roy had to take o\er this portfolio himself out of a 
desire to havi' something done in a concrete form but 
unfortunately, before he loft for Europe, he handed over 
the portfolio to an young and inexperienced member 
of tlie Cabinet, with no clear ideas as to what should 
be done and who were the men to do it. 

In the matter of refugee rehabilitation, Bengal is 
following the medieval polities of ruling through court-^ 
acquaintances. A set of people, who have influence 
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and acquaintance with the Ministers and OfiBoials, are 
the only persons who are able to arrange some help for 
the refugees and therefore the refugees are obliged to 
run to them for relief. Under these circumstances, these 
people have set up a lucrative trade in refugee relief. 
For the poor displaced person faced with utter anni¬ 
hilation, bare subsistence is the net gain. If West Bengal 
is serious about eliminaling this scandal of refugee 
relief, these land-speculating and pick-pocket gangs as 
they may be called must first be crushed out of 
existence and well-knit organisations should be set up 
where political considerations would not prevail. 
Rehabilitation done on a planned basis by an 
organisation guided by men of unimpeachable 
reputation of competence and integrity can go a very 
long way forward in not only eliminating a first- 
rate national problem but in strengthening the founda¬ 
tions of disrupt and divided Bengal to a very groat, 
extent. But nothing can be done unless the existing 
“Cabal” in the Refugee Department is completely 
broken down. 

E. P. High Court on Lilierty of Press 

The Full Bench of the East Punjab High Court, in 
allowing the ajipeal preferred by the daily newsiiaper 
Prafdp against an order of the Chief Commissioner of 
Delhi, forfeiting its security deposit of Rs. 5,000 for 
having published certain newsitems and articles, 
observed, "The proceedings in the case would appear 
to show that oven innocent and hani)Jes.s utterances of 
the press are looked upon with disfavour by the 
Executive authorities The press must be allowed more 
liberty of exprcs.sion.” The proceedings consisted of five 
items. 

The first item referred to in the case was the report 
of the removal of a large quantity of military stores 
from the Agra Central Ordnance Dejiot. It was alleged 
that Pakistani officials were responsible for this removal 
and that some Englishmen helped them. 

“The newsitem read as a whole,” observed Mr. 
Justice Khosla, “does not even contain a strong 
criticism of the Government. It only advocates that 
British officers should no longer be retained in the 
service of India.” 

“The matter,’’ his lordship added, “was dealt with 
in the affidavit which stated that the allegations con¬ 
tained in the newsitem were investigated by the 
military authorities and found to be false. We have not 
been sujiplied with information received from the 
Government of India or its exact nature and I may say 
that this form of denial is wholly unsatisfactory and 1 
am unable to take the view that this kind of vague 
and nebulous denial by the Chief Commissioner, in 
what puriiorts to be an affidavit, is sufficient to dis¬ 
prove the truth of the newsitem or to rebut a definite 
statement contained in the petitioner’s affidavit thaT 
the news was in fact sent from Agia and published 
hona fide. 


“I cannot hold, that the news, false or true, is 
anything more than somewhat restrained criticism of 
the policy of the Government in continuing to retain 
British officials in its service. 

“The same remarks applied to the second news- 
item published in the morning issue of September 9, 
1948, relating to the recovery of an qrmament factory 
from Qadian. No one on reading this news could hate 
the whole class of Muslims or feel contempt or dia- 
nffection towards the povernment.” 

Referring to the third item relating to the report 
of a statemt'nt made by Nathuram Godse at his trial, 
the Judge said : “Godse’s trial attracted a great deal 
of public attention and the ncw.spnpers naturally gave 
a,s much publicity to it n.s they could. 

“This they could do legitimately in order to further 
their .sale.s. The interest was mainly due to the’ 
'Personality of the individual who had been murdered 
and also because of the somewhat unusual attitude 
taken up by the accused. It cannot be said by any 
stretch of imagination that the headlines quoted have 
amounted to an approval of Godse’s 'irime.” 

The fourth item related to the arrest, of the RSS 
chief, Mr. Golwalkiir, it.s purport being that “Golwalkar 
and Master Tara Singh are both communal leaders 
and while Golwalkar i.s in jail Master Tara Singh is 
at, large.” 

“The writer has sugge.sted,” his lordship observed, 
“that the Government were not dealing with the Hindus 
in the same way as with the Sikhs. But this amounts 
to nothing more than legitimate criticLsm of the 
Government’s policy. It could not have been intended 
to excite disaffection towards the Government or to 
bring the Government into contempt.” 

Referring to the fifth item—report of a .speech 
made by Master Tara Singh at Hissar—his lordship 
.said : “Master Tara Singh himself docs not appear to 
have been pro.secuted for making this speech at Hissar. 
It is not alleged the speech was incorrectly reported. I 
cannot take the view that the publication was intended 
to promote feelings of enmity between Hindus and 
Sikhs or that it tended to bring into contempt His 
Majesty’s Government.” 

• 

Civil Liberty Conference 

Mr. P. R. Das, presiding over the Indian Civil 
Liberties Conference ■ held at Madras said that those 
who valued freedom should come together without 
delay and organise a truly democratic party in India 
He added, “I have no doubt that this party will 
constitute an effective Opposition in the different legi.s- 
laturca.” The need for an effective Opposition within 
the Legislatures cannot be overemphasised when India 
has chosen the democratic way of government 
Functioning of democracy is hampered at every step 
when there is one party rule and specially when that 
single party contains either a number of faotions with 
it as in Madras or two sharply and closely divided 
factions as in U.P. and West Bengal. Each vote in u 
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ruling faction countn, and corrupt practices by members 
have to be swallowed for fear of losing a valuable vote. 
Mr. P. R. Das has made a correct diagnosis of the 
disease as many others also have done but it is difficult 
to accept the remedy that* he has suggested. Mr. Das 
disapproved of the decision of the Congress to fight the 
elections as a p^rty. He said, “The Indian N'ational 
Congress as its name implies is a national organisation 
and not a party organisation in any sense. It won 
independence for India, not as parly but as represent¬ 
ing the people of India. The object of the Congress, 
according to its written constitution was the attainment 
of independence by the people of India. That object 
has been attained ; and the constitution of the Congress 
does not provMo for its existence after thf> attainment 
of independence. That, at any rate, was the opinion of 
•the present Prime Minister of India at one time.’’ 

The Congress today can neither retain its former 
character of a platform nor can it degenerate into a 
Charkha party or a Lokesevak party having notliing to 
do with the adminkslration of the country. It i.s bene¬ 
ficial for the country to have it as the strongest pro¬ 
gressive well-knit political party of India. Where the 
Congress has failed in its reluctance to import intellect 
from outside and absorb it into its own organisation 
and its willingne.ss to let its workers cash their past 
Mifferings rising to positions where they are thorough 
misfits. 

Two party democracies have proved to be the 
strongest in the modern woild. A multi-party system 
either leads to weak coalitions or to chaos as we sec in 
France. A uni-party system inevitably leads to 
]'’ascism. It is new for the Congress to foster and 
encourage Ihe growth of an effective opposition within 
the r>ominion and Provincial Legislatures. Tljc present 
tendency to view any criticism of the Congre.ss Party 
in power as “anti-national” and the consequent over- 
zcalousness to suppress the press and the platform by 
means of special press laws and Sec. 144 Cr.P.C. are 
Ihe most dangerous trends in our national life. Even 
our Prime Minister hud to take cognisance of this 
serious trend in the present one-party administration 
in the provinces and he warned the Provincial Premiers, 
a<isembled at Delhi against the risk of suppressing civil 
liberties too far. 

Mr. P. R. Das, said : 

“The National Government has jiassed many 
ordinances. In fact, one ordinance follows another with 
bewildering rapidity, but it has not passed a self- 
denying ordinance such as that which was in the coii- 
: templation of iSfahatmaji. 

“Instead of doing that, the Congress has constituted 
itself into the State, and, like any other one-party 
State, it must ultimately aim at dictatorship. The one- 
party State is wholly irreconcilable with democracy.” 

Referring to Pandit Nehm, Mr. Das said ; “We 
have at the head of the Government a man whose life 
history constitutes an epic poem ; a prince by birth, 
who deliberately chose.the path of suffering and 


austerity; a man of imagination, foresight, courage 
and determination ; an idealist tempered by prudence ; 
an uncompromising hater of tyranny and oppression in 
every form ; and, if that pricele.ss book which he. has 
given to this world, his autobiography, is speaking the 
truth, an upholder of the rule of law. 

"We have also Sardar Patel, the second in com¬ 
mand ; a stern and unbending realist who carries his 
heart in his head, and who, in the course of days rather 
than of months, gave a death-blow to feudalism in this 
country by methods which for want of a better exjires 
sion, I should like to describe as non-violent. 

“With these two men at the helm of affairs, 1 
should have thought that the future of India as a 
democratic republic was safe, but actually the Draft 
Constitution leaves it open to the Executive Govern¬ 
ment to suppress political parties, to interfere w’ith the 
freedom of the Press, freedom of speech and associa¬ 
tion, to put people behind prison-bars without bringing 
them' up before courts of law and thus to pave the way 
for dictatorship.” 

He contended that the Draft Constitution already 
accepted by the Constituent Assembly “wholly denies 
the claim made in the preamble that there is anything 
like democracy in the proposed Constitution of India, 
but that, on the other hand, rare has been taken to 
provide for dictatorship, if in the opinion of the 
Executive Government, the situation in the country so 
demands. 

“I also contend that there is no security either for 
political ju.stice or for liberty of thought, expression 
and belief in the Constitution as already accepted.” 

“We h.ive no protection against tyrannical laws : 
we have no protection against the arbitrariness of the 
Executive Government. The Com«titution has deli¬ 
berately provided for ‘executive justice’ and not for the 
rule of law.” 

Railway Committee Report 

The Government of India ha\e so far accepted 
nearly fifty per cent of the 175 recoramendatious made 
by the Indian Railw.ay Enquiry Committee jiresidcd 
over by Pandit H. M. Kunzru to effect economy and 
efficient running of the Railways, Other recommenda¬ 
tions arc at present under consideration of Government. 
A total saving of Rs. 20 to Rs. 25 crores in the Rs. 200 
crore Railway Budget is expected when all the recom¬ 
mendations are implemented. 

Action on the recommendations so far accepted 
mainly relates to the stepping up of the working 
efficiency of the Railway consistently with reasonable 
economy. Direct or spectacular economy is considered 
out of the question, as the ratio of expenditure on 
new scale of salaries and allowances of Railway 
employees and other incidental items is larger than 
the income from passenger and goods traffic, although 
compared to pre-war position, passenger traffic is under¬ 
stood to have gone up by 2i times and goods traffic by* 
ai times. 
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The first report on the Railway Board’s action on 
the Kunsru Committee’s recommendations show tliat 
decisions have so far been taken on 86 items of the 
Committee’s report. Some of the matters on which 
individual Railway administrations have to lake 
action, have been referred to the administrations con¬ 
cerned. Steps have also been taken to secure prompt 
disposal of these subjects by individual Railways. 

Interesting recommendations, such as pmsuing of 
schemes of literacy in order to iuciease the infc-lligeiiie 
and literacy of Railway workmen, I'slalilishinenl. of a 
machinery of dealing with industrial relatinrw on Rail¬ 
ways, and setting up of joint ]iro(luetioii commit tees 
have been accepted. 

The Central Government have also accepted the 
recommendation that the Railway staff should be 
selected with great cure and it should be propcrl.v 
remunerated, and its advancement assum'd, Anollier 
recommendation accepted delegates power to the. super- 
\ isory staff to inflict punishment .subject to apiieal on 
the staff for minor offences. The effect of these decision,s 
on the two suggestions, it is felt, would improve' the 
(one of the Railway administration gi'Catly. 

Investigation has been undertaken, it i.s gatliered. 
to implement the .'^ugge.stion made by Hie ICmiuiry 
t'omiiiitlce for evolving lighter and modifiod sections 
of rails as the standard for the Indian Railway.s. 'I’hc 
doiiisity of sleepers ns well as the types of rails required 
under different conditions of tr.diic are also being 
enquired into. Results of such research would enable 
impressive economy being made. It is stated that 
experiments in countries like the U.S..\. have esta¬ 
blished that lighter rolling stocks and lighter rails can 
carry a lot of traffic without risk or danger. 

Recommendations deprecating the tendency of 
employing increasing number of temporary gaagmen 
on the Railways, asking for experiment with mobile 
gangs and increasing the gang length gradually to four 
miles have been accepted by the Railway Board. 

Railways have already been asked to exercise care¬ 
ful scrutiny and control over the gang strength. 

The Committee’s recoiiimendations relating to 
overcrowding and ticketless travelling have been 
accepted. Both the evils could largely be traced to 
inadequate number of coaches which, according to the 
Committee, needed augmentation by 25 per cent on 
Broad-gauge and 50 per cent on the Metre-gauge 
.system. The Committee made several suggcstion.s to 
meet the shortage including one to set up a central 
workshop. 

Recommendations relating to quick supi'ly of spare 
parts, investigation into the most economical method 
of loading coal into the tenders of locomotives, import 
of steel, standardisation of locomotives, extension of 
electrification, further experiments with the use of oil¬ 
engines in those parts which are far away from coal¬ 
fields, degree of control necessary for the Union 
jGovernment on the provincial road transport system 
in which the Railways are being offered shares, control 


of the inland water transport in and out of Calcutta, 
establishment of a staff college for training of officers 
have been accepted. 

Industrial Research in India 

The Council of Scientific and Ii^ustrinl Research 
has proposed the formation o^ a National Research 
Development Corporation in India on thtj, lines of 
similar corporations in Britnm, U.S.A. and Canada for 
commerrial exploitation of re.sulls of ri'.seai'ch by Indian 
iScieiiti.sts. It has been recommended that the Corpora¬ 
tion should be started willi a caiiiial of Rs. 50 lakhs 
and a recurring oxpendiluic of Rs. 5 lakhs to start with. 
A committee with Sir Ardesliir Dalai as cliairman. Sir 
J. C. Ghosh, Mr. Kaslurbliui Lalbhai, Sir Sri Ram 
and Dr. S. S. Biialiiagar as meinbcis lues been set up 
to work out Itic details. Some of the other resoanli 
schemes propo,S('d by (lie ('ouncil were the seKing-up 
of a Board of Engmeeung Ri.search. pilot-iiluiit 
investigalioas into the niamifactm-o of .synthetic petrol, 
botanical research ou iiid'geiioiH drugs, I'stablisliment 
of a salt research station and a model farm at Wadala, 
Bombay. The Goieimiig Body of the Clomicil has 
apjiroved tlie setting-up ol iiilol-iilaals in llu; National 
Jvi'.scarch laboratories lo maki' the Councils re.searclies 
of immediate practical benefit (u industry. The Council 
proposed that inlot-idaiil. luve.-ligatioii on I lie .-synthesis 
of petrol fiom coal sliould be done in ludi.i. Of tlie 
Council’s lecominendal lon.s (he (.ioiernmeiit of Indi.i 
are enquiring into the pos-ulnlity of producing .synthetic 
](etro!. Two projcit.s, one costing Ks 2-J cioies and the 
other Rs 40 crorcs. aic iiiulei llu'ir con.-'ideralion. 

Another iniportniit propti-al ol I lie Council to 
conserve liigh-clas.s luclulhiigical coal lesources and 
enable utilization ol iiigh-a.'li, low-grade coals, is that 
coal in pulverized form should be used for tiring boilers, 
stalionaiy and locomotive. 

It also proposed large-scale research on pulverized 
coal burning gas turbine locomotive.s, if the Govern¬ 
ment decided to introduce such locomotives on India’s 
railways. A complete change-over to these locomotives, 
it felt, would reduce the railways’ coal consumption by 
50 per cent, resulting in an animal saving of over 
R.s. 10 crorcs. „ 

The Council recommended that the Government 
institute a comprehensive inquiry into electrification of 
India’s railways in ;ireas of liigh tiaflle demsity, parti¬ 
cularly in the vicinity of coal fields. 

Following two important investigations carried out 
liy the Council on the wasliability of Indian coals and 
the blending of coals for coking purposes, the Govern¬ 
ment of India recently set up a coal Conservation 
Committee to advise on utilization of the results of 
those researches. 

The Fuel Research Institute is also conducting c 
countrywide survey of coal resources, and for thi- 
purpose five regional stations are being erected in tin 
chief coal mining areas. A fuel economy and com¬ 
bustion section is also being established at the Institute 
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to advise consumers of coal on matters relating to fuel 
economy. 

The Council proposed the setting-up of a full 
division at the Central Dioig Research Institute, 
Lucknow, for undertaking botanical research on 
indigenous drugs. It suggested the setting-up of a 
niiclcus unit of pharmacological research at Calcutta 
under the direction of Dr. B. Mukerji. 

An expert sub-committee of eminent scientists is 
drawing up a detailed plan for a high-altitude research 
station on the Himalayas, fully equipped to handh- 
snow .survey and glaciology, meteorology, astronomy 
and cosmic ray research and investigations on mineral 
icMniice'^ and (he floiii and fauna of the Hinialayau 
region.s. The station will function under the joint 
auspices of llu; Council, the Central Waterpower, 
Irrigation and Navigation Commission and (he Indian 
Mel eorologiciil I)epartment. 

The Council accepted a proposal fiom the Indian 
Statistical liistitute, Bombay, for the establishment of 
a re.seareh unit in quality control to sene tlie needs <»i 
iiKliistnes 111 Hoii'bay Tin.- until will he atlaehed to a 
training centre in quality control finaiieed by mdu-liy 
ill Bombay. 

The Council npjiroved the upiiointinent of Prof 
Kreidel, now dircctoi of research in a him in flic 
U.S..\. as Director of the Ceiitrtil (ihi.ss and Ceniinic- 
desotiicli In.-'titute, Calcutta. 

Home Guards in the Indian Union 

A “'wi ile-iip"’ dalid .lull ‘J has appealed in the 
daily pie-s of ihe oiganizatitui of ‘'iroiiie Cliumls” in 
the Indian Uiiioii Inli'iided :is tiie s(‘cond-liue defein e 
unit, it has been g.nning in slreiigtli throughout Ihe 
I'lintiv • 

Full detiiils are not av.ultible regarding Ihe strenulh 
■•1 Ihe Home (iuaids in all the provinces and States 
t'nious 111 India, but it i' undeislood that, when 
I'l enntmeut and (laiiung etiaipaigu reaches i(.- peak, 
Indiii will ha\’e a force of Homo Ciuards of probably a 
.iiillion nu n and aon.cn. 

In Bomiiay, the i>io\in(ial Ilonio Cuard.s ;it present 
number about 17,000. Reeiuitmenl will bi- extended to 
iho districts and more training centres will be opened 
sliorlly. Besides regular Home Guards, who include 
si^men members, Bombay will also start a boys’ wing 
of the Home Guards for preliminary training for the 
\rm>', N'av}’ and Air Force. 

Special detachiiienl.s of the Bombay Home Guards 
lire given training in tire-fighting, tramcar-dri\ ing, 
Porting and delivery of mail, air patrol and coastal 
p.slrc;. 

The Central Proviuce.s now maintains a force of 
15,000 Home Guards, who did commendable work on 
the Hyderabad border during the Razakar “terrorist” 
Campaign prior to the Indian “police action ” The force 
is being expanded speedily. 

The West Bengal Government has a programme of 
reci-uiting and training 6,000 Home Guards annually. 
I'he Bengal Home Guards will be between r,he age of 
3 


18 and 30. Home-guards hai c a special part to play in 
this troublous border province. 

The United Provinces has a more ambitious plan. 
It has a force of 22,000 Home Guards, but the Govern¬ 
ment’s target is a “citizens’ militia" of 1,200,000 men. 
V’olunteers will be enlisted in every village and the 
Governiuent lias earmarked Rs. 5,000,000 for the 
tmiiiose. 

Manbhum 

'Pile following appearing in the Calcutta daily 
pie.-s indicate,s Ihe position as it ha,s developed up-to- 
date witii regard to the problem of Manbliuiii. 

United leaiiib that one of th(> recom¬ 

mendations made by the Ghosh-Misra joint report 
jiiovidcs for teaching Bengali as it was lu the pie- 
.'i.'il.vagi alia period, in Manbliuin District .School ; ii 
Is further leainl, Bengali will be allow'ed to be the 
nudium of iustiuction. ' 

.piiiit rei'ort. on Manbhiini .‘'utyagiaha and 
otliM matters relating tlieieio winch has been pie- 
jiired Iiy .'-j, Prajapati Mi-ra and Dr. Prafiilla 
Cliaiidia Glio-h is now under consideration of the 
Sub-Committee on Maiihhuiu appointed ai the 
Dehia Dun -illiiig of Hie Congic-s Working Com¬ 
mittee .\t Its meeting here, the Sul>Conimiitee 
eousidered an interim leport that wa.s subiiiilled by 
Dr <;iiu.-h iitid Sj. Misra. 

The final re])orl on Manbhum situation i- being 
drafted and will be jdai ed befoh' the Coiigless 
Working (tomnullee. .\fier iliscus-uig this leporl, it 
I- uiidiislood. the \yorking Committee is likely to 
|i.i— a re-olution elanlyuig the Manbhum .-it nation, 
and deelaniig that Ihe jircsciit time i- not oiiiiorliine 
for a final diai'ion on the demand of the je-ople of 
Wc't Bi ngal almut adjustment of tlie buundaiies of 
We.;t. Hmuial l>v ineoi'poiating some jiaits of Sonthal 
I’aigaii.is and Chota Nagpur areas lu West Bengal. 

Tlie Manbhum Sub-Committee coii-ist- oi four 
memliei-. (if the Cougre-s Working Cornu itlee. 
n imelv, Di. Rajeudr.v Prasad. Dr. Prafulla Chandra 
Ciho-h, Sj. Jagjuaii Ram and Sjla. Sucheta Kripalani. 

’T think we -hall be able lo come to a )ieae('ful 
solution of tlie Manbhum affairs, siieciully the 
giim.inee,- alioul language of llii' people there." said 
.<j, Piaiajiati Mi-va, Pre-ideiit, Bihar Proxiiieial 
Congress Committee, in course of an interview 
today. 

During his Calcutta vi-it th(' Prime Minister of 
India appeared to hai’e accepted I hi' justice of the 
Beiigili demand that Manbhum bo restonal to her 
eultiinil and social habitat, which is West Bengal, from 
which she had been taken out in 1912 to make the 
“baby’’ province of Bihur funetion. Pandit Jawaharlal 
Nehru pUavded for tiiiii' as the solution of tlie Manbhum 
l)roblo.m on the lines pressed forward by Bengali 
opinion would hai’e wider repcrcu&sions, and angry 
feelings would be roused in Bihar specially a.s this 
province has come to regard this una.ssimila'ole urea as 
her very own. During the last 37 years Bihar has 
d'tveloped a fondness for it for reasons that need not 
be analysed. But in 1912, tlie leaders of Bihar were not 
so' grasping. The following extract from a letter pub¬ 
lished in tile Bchm Herald of July 9 last would throw 
light on the mailer. 
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. five eminent patriotic sons of Bihar, 
Deepnarayan Singh, Muhammad Fakhruddin, 
Parmeswar Lai, Nandikishore Lai, and last, but not 
the least. Dr. Sachchidananda Sinha who is still 
happily in our midst, wrote to the Editor of the 
Bengalee (Calcutta) a letter which was published 
on the 4th January, 1912, declaring that “the whole 
district of Manbhum and pargana Dhalbhum of 
Singbhum distiact arc Bengali-speaking and they 
should go to Bengal, the rest of the Division which 
is Hindi-speaking remaining in Bihar.” This state¬ 
ment should be conclusive evidence that, up to 1912, 
there was the clearest recognition from all sides that 
Manblium, etc., were outside the homeland of 
Biharecs and within the Bengalee homeland . . 

Dr. Sachchidananda Sinha is the only surviving 
signatory to this letter. lie h.as thought it fit to 
repudiate his past in order to fall into line with the 
chauvinism of his in-^vinciul leaders. 

"'Provincialism’ 

But this is not the cud of ihc story, The following 
reproduced from the same Bankipiir weekly of July 16 
last throws lurid light on nhat ha.s come to be known 
as “Provincialism”: 

Kumar Brojimdra Narayau Singh, Yuvaraj of 
of Scraikella, issued the following statement to the 
Press on June 22 : 

‘‘Neither the Raj family nor the unfortunate 
people of Seraikella are hapjiy under the linguistic 
and cultural imperialism of Bihar. 

“The girls’ school named after the Rani .SaheLa 
was one hundred jier cent Ori.i'a only a year ago, 
before tne integration of liie State with Bihar. Now 
there 1.S not a single Oriya scliool iiiistres.s though 
the students theie are all Oriyas as before. 

“All non-language subject.s arc taught in Hindi 
fro.in the viTy bottom cla.s.s in spite of the Bihar 
Government’s paper aunouncenieuls that one’.s 
mother-tongue will be the medium of instruction in 
the primary stage. 

“There are 438 Oriya boy.s out, of a total of 470 
in the local High English .School, but. there is not 
a .single Oriya gr.adiiale or .any tiamcd graduale in 
the school. The last of them was withdrawn fioin 
the school six month.s back. 

“All religious festivals have also been intcifeicd 
with in Seraikella a.s well as Kharsawaii Only la^t 
raonin the Bihar ponce and oliicials finst dissuaded 
and then threatened and obstructed (he ))eo;ilc irom 
.joining the a.ge-old “Je.-dh Jaiilal” in Ser.dkella, 
becau.se these fe.stivals are Ori.va h'stnals One 
at least expected more toleration from (he Govern¬ 
ment in the land of Buddha .md Asoka who.se leli- 
gious toleration the whole of India is proud of up to 
the present day.” 

Bihar, however, alone is not guilty of “linguism ” 
Orissa is not quite lily-white in this respect. Dr. Lanka 
.Sundaram made the following statement to the Calcutta 
Press on June 28 : 

“The recent anti-Andhra demonstrations at 
Berhampur (Orissa) to deal with which the police 
interveniion was proved to be useles-s, arc a fore¬ 
taste of what is in store for linguistic minorities, 
’ with existing provincial boundaries crying out for 
revision and re-adjustment. 

“On June 26 last, a procession was taken out 
by the Andhras which came into clash with a rival 
group of Oriyas. Three persons including an 


advocate were seriously injured. Later the proces¬ 
sionists assembled in a hall and held a meeting. But 
here again counter-demonstrators attempted to 
gate-crash the meeting and it is alleged ^ones and 
crude bombs were thrown into the hall. The pohee 
was not able to control the situation. 

“The procession had been taken out as a protest 
against the decision of the Orissa Government 
making Oriya the sole medium of ^instruction, pres¬ 
cribing a language test for permanent r^idcntship 
in the province and jirinting voters’ lists only in 
Oriya, even in the bilingual districts of Ganjam and 
Koraput.” 

These two statements point to a seal of the disease 
that should be sterilized as soon as possible. But 
unfortunately for all concerned, the ruling authorities 
of the Indian Union have in their wi.sdoin decided to 
mark time. They forget that justice delayed is apt to 
be regarded as justice denied. We have never been able 
(o understand Ihi' workings of their mind in this 
re.spect. Since the beginning of this century hopes have 
been rawed that cullural units will have chance to 
contribute to the richness of Indian life. Gandhiji 
iidmitted the validity of this ambition by advocating 
(he re-distribution of ad'ininistralive province.s into 
‘ Congress Provinces” ba.sed on language. The leadev.s 
of the State, how'ever, plead for delay, Ihcrtby 
allowing vested interests to stabilize themselves a.s the 
ease of Manblium pioves. 

IVest Bengal Deficit in Food-grains? 

The “City Editor’’ of the Hindusthan Htnudard o. 
Calcutta by lus contribution entitled ‘‘Whcic Coes the 
Missing Crop ‘I’’ imblisliod m its issue of July 7 last 
throws a ehalleiigo to West Bengal’s Civil Supidic*-' 
Minister and his .advisers who have buill uji their whole 
porlfolio around the thesis that their province is and h;i.^ 
lieen deficit iii food-giains. The waiter thinks that as 
“the udiiiinistiation lias been W'ont to look at the food 
prpblem in terms of deficit, and not. in tei'm,s of actual 
ffroducliou and consumption,” tbe solution lia,- been 
.‘ipproaclicd from a wrong angle ; and it is no woude.' 
tliat it has eluded their uiulerstauding. 

The problem is so important that w'c reproduce 
his argument in its entirety. If there be any substanw.' 
in it, two issues emerge : the Civil Supplies DeparLiiioni 
has at prc.scnt been acting on a false basis ; the culti 
valors have been helping to create the “economics oi 
scarcity” driven thereto by their greed as also their need 
to meet the growing prices of their other essential nece.-; 
sitics. The duty of the State is clear. But our Stati 
has failed to tackle it betimes, and has been helpin'., 
to heap up discontent that threatens to disrupt it. 

It is these considerations that has Jed us to giv' 
importance to the article published by our con¬ 
temporary, The relevant portions are quoted below : 

“So far as West Bengal is concerned let us firs! 
examine the facts of the situation. We have at the 
moment in West Bengal some fourteen districts. One 
of the districts namely, Calcutta, is a non-producin 
one, and Darjeeling may also be regarded as an in¬ 
significant one on this score. The rest of the twelve 
districts produced in 1946-47 some 108^83,HO!) mawaU 
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of clean rice as officially estimated. The total popu¬ 
lation of West Bengal inclusive of that of Calcutta 
and Darjeeling was 21,106,453 in 1041. But the 
population is growing. And on the assumption that 
only five lakh poor creatures died during the holo¬ 
caust of 1943, our Civil Supplies Minister for West 
Bengal told us in a radio talk a few days back that 
in his estimate the present population of West Bengal 
is 25 millions. Now, .the question is how much cereal 
is nee4ed lo Teed this entire population of West 
Bengal numbering same 25 million heads in a year V 
Now, if we take it for granted that an adult, a child 
and a babe would consume .on an average half-a- 
scer of rice per head per diem, we presume we shall 
not be veiy wrong on this score. On this bads, the 
average annual consumption of cereals per head 
would conic lo about 4.5 niaunds. West Bengals 
total requinenients of cere.'ds would, therefore, on 
the ba.'^i.c of a iiopulatioii of 25 millnnis come to 
inaundx. As ail the ])copIe of West Bengal 
arc not rue eatc'r.s. and a .substantial portion of them 
piirlu'iil iily 111 the urban areas (who ('onslitutc over 
25 per cent of the' total population) as well take 
wheat, Ihc' total .supply of wheat lo West. Bengal 
ma.v, with legitimate justification, be added to AVest 
Ben.galV total outiail of liec'. From current allot¬ 
ments, it would .appear that West, Bengal receives 
from tlie Ceiilie .Mune 6.020,000 inaiinds of wheat 
per aiimini. 'I'he net iiosition may llui.s bc' talnilab'cl 
as follows : 

Total rice output 108,583,300 nid,s. 

Supi'ly of wheat 6,020,000 ,, 


Tot:d .siipiily of eereals 111'.60.3,.300 iiids. 

Deduct total con.sumption 112,.500,000 „ 


Net .surplus 2,103,300 inds. 

'J’lius on the ba-u of an a’linial consiimplion of 
4.5 mamuls (>f cereals jier he.id per annum we .should 
liaie a surpli's of .--ome 2,103,30(1 maunds. But as in 
the urban aie.ts winch coiilain o\ er 25 per ci'iil c'f the 
poiadaitnn, the p('o)ile iindoj- a regime of rationing 
clam]i'-d on Ihcni do not grt for con-umi fion on an 
a", eragc' liall'-,i-seer of cet' CiU per head per diem, the 
actual figure of consiiiiiption would be •luicb less. On 
the other hand, the' inppl.v po.silion is furilier 
augmented by West Bengal's own production of 
wheat as grown on an acreage of 113,209 acios and 
also n .supiily of rice to the tune of 1.54,000 maund.s 
from the Gcnernnienl of India. In other words, the 
surjclus as shown above is really an nnder-c'slimale. 
It is in truth much more than 2 million maunds. Now, 
the invsistiblc question in this connection is where 
dees this surjclus go ? Have wo indeed ever eared lo 
make a frantic .searrh for thi.s missing crop ? 

Thus AVest Ben.gal under the present au'lenly of 
rationing is really a surplus province. It would hai'c 
been as well a surplus province even if the austerity 
of rationing had not been there.” 

Pakistanis in Hyderabad 

We are being a.ssurcd now and then that all is quiet 
m the Hyderabad front. The following nev^s sent on the 
I4th July last by the Dress Trust oj India from 
Hyderabad prc.senta a proof that this impression is 
premature. 

The special branch of the Hyderabad City 
Police took into custody Mr. Akhtar Hassan, Editor 
of the Hyderabad Urdu daily Payam, under the 
Defence of Hyderabad Kules. 

The publication of the Payam itself was banned 


by the Government on June 19 last for alleged 
publication of articles prejudicial to public safety. 

The police also arrested Razia Begum, sister ol 
Mr. Akhtar Hassan, his three brothers Qamar 
Hassan, Mazhar Hassan, and Anwar Hassan, and 
his brolhcr-in-Iaw Nasrullah Khan. 

Simultaneously two more arrests were made by 
the police of Zanath Sajidu Begum, lecturer in 
Osmania AAfomen’s College and Syed Alam Khund- 
man, lecturer in Nizam’s College, 

Police conducted hou.'Je .searches after cordoning 
off llie le-sjicclive areas. 

.'Any body with oven a nodding acquaintance with 
‘iffairs in the Nizam’s State cannot .subscribe to the 
complacence of the Military Governor. The arrests and 
detentions of the 13th July prove that tlic Pakistani 
poi.<oa will take lime to work out of the .system of 
Jiidiaii l.'moii Mu«lim.s. 

Fifth Columnists 

The Pakistani press has featured a circular letter 
addressed by the Government of the Indian Union 
inviting the Provincial and States Union administra¬ 
tions to arrange to take a census of all Pakistanis 
engaged in “gainful occupations” in the Union terri¬ 
tories. Thi-s proved that Pakistani spies and “fifth 
columnists” have been abroad among-st us ; they arc 
to be found in New Delhi offices from where they do 
the work of their “masters” in the neighbouring .Slate. 
This IS a technique of disruption which since the begin¬ 
ning of time has been an instrument in the hands of 
■Stati'S. Our Ootcinmeiit doe-- not .seem to attach any 
•'igmliciiiice to it. It •'('cms to be more concerned with 
the source of lo.ikagc of tin-: circular. 

But it IS not Pakistani-minded persons alone who 
work mischief. There are elements here who are so 
dead set against the Nehru Governmeni that they 
supply grist lo Pakistani propaganda. .A Calcutta 
Fnglish-language daily published in the middle o'l 
Maicli last a confidential report on affair^ m Kashmir 
submitted by one oi two member- ol the Consiitiienl 
.A'sembly to the Indian I'liiou Cabinet ; it was not 
(Iiiili' eomplimentary to the Abdulla Govermnent. The 
Pakistani press pouncc'd upon it, and mad" the most ot 
it as an indiealioa iibv the Indian Government was 
afr.tul of plebiscite in Kashmir. 

The AA’est Bengal pie.s.s geiierallv have been draw'ing 
attention to the danger of Ea.st Bengal Mu.slim.s creep¬ 
ing into West Bengal and finding occupations hero—-in 
the Fort area, in the Port Trust, in the Kidderpur Dock 
area, in the Fire Service.s, in the Calcutta Corporation 
Water AVorks, in (Ik* Cossiporc Gun Factory, etc., etc. 

Orissa on the March 

One of the two half-a-million ton capacity steel 
plants proj'osed to Ix' set up by the Government of 
India in Orissa and Central Provinces would be located 
at Hirakud or Bonai, Orissa’s Development Minister, 
Shri Nityananda KaniTngo, stated in a broadcast talk 
from the Cuttack Station of the A.I.R. 

He was speaking on “The New Indu.-tnc8'’ and said 
that the locations suggested and the material conditions 
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there for operating a steel plant were excellent. The 
Bonai Hills were estimated to contain 650 million tons 
of iron ore, average purity being 60 to 6S per cent and 
ten million tons of manganese deposits. Other raw 
materials going into the production, such as limestone, 
dolomite, etc,, were available in Gangpur. Plenty of 
water could be drawn from the Mahanadi or the 
Brahmani. The Hirakud Dam would produce plenty of 
hydro-electric power. The adaptability of Oriya labour 
to modern industrial requirements was a 'j'roved fact. 

When the plant goes into production, the value ol 
annual outiiut would be Rs. 12i crorcs calculating the 
price at Rs. 250 per ton of steel. In other words, Ori.ssa 
(vill be producing consumable wealth in thi.s plant alone 
to the value of Ra. 12^ crore,s annually, wdnch is double 
the amount of its total revenue as it .stands today. 

The presc-nt shortage of .steel in the country was 
estimated in the order of more than a million and a, 
half tons per annum out, of which 2,00,000 tons was 
necessary for the development schi’nies of Ooiermiieiit 
alone, against the tuesent production of 0.85 million 
tons. Kxpei'ts of international reputation had eslim iled 
Ihc demand for steel in about 1955 to be between two 
and a Jialf million to three and a half million tons in 
the counti’y. 

Tlie recent recommendations to the Goveniiueiil of 
India of consultants of three reputed firms of United 
Btates and the United Kingdom for locating tw'o steel 
plants of half-a-million ton capacity each, in Central 
Provinces and OrLssa meant an expenditure of R.s. 50 
crores for each plant and Rs. 25 crorcs for walor supidy, 
transport facilitic.s, building of township with its ancil¬ 
lary scniccs and mining and (piarring for c.acli factory. 

The World Bank and India 

Tin: Associated Press oj America sent mil the fol¬ 
lowing speculations on July 13 last : 

Informed sources said lliat the W'orld Bank wa-- 
e.M’ccIcd “about llic end of Jiil.i ” to grant India a, 
lOO-millimi doll.ir loan for llie puielmse of railway 
locomotives in llie United Stales and Canada and 
dei'clojimenl of liydro-elecliic and agriculture pro- 
.iccls. 

The Indian Government in its initial apjiroaclies 
to the World Bank had asked for atioui 250-milliou 
dollars to cover its needs. Soiirees said, however, that, 
screening of the pro,)oels and cslim.ales resulted, m 
loivering tho figure to about 100 million dollars 
wliieli is what the Bank is expected to grant. Nego¬ 
tiations on the loan have been (ornporarily .susi)ended 
pending the return from London of Keith Roy, 
.hunt Secretary of the Indian Mini.stry of Finance. 

Informed sources said that out of the 100-niilhou 
dollars which India is expected to receive from tlie 
World Bank, the major portion will go for railway 
rehabilitation. This will cover the purchase of 
locomotives since India herself has facilities for 
manufacturing carriages ; tho loan to India probably 
would not be made in one lump sum but will come 
as a “series of loans” covering the various railway, 
agricultural and hydro-electric projects under consi- 
• deration. It was emphasized, however, that the total 
of these loans was not expected to exceed the 100- 
, million dollar figure. 


While declining to divulge the exact portion of 
the 100-million dollar loan which would be available 
for railway rehabilitation, sources said that it would 
comprise the greater part of the money. Negotia¬ 
tions on tliis part of the loan had been completed. 

Evidence that this was true was found in the 
fact that K. C. Bakble, Chief Commissioner of 
Railway for the Indian Government, returned to his 
country after several weeks pf discussions here. 

It is .significant that, the Bank has as good as turned 
down India’s applications for help in financing her 
river valley projects wjiich will make her self-sufficient 
in the matter of food, 

p/ Crowing Scandal 

The New Delhi correspondent of Uie Bombay 
Chronicle wired on July 14 last the ’following news 
whicli our contemporary published under a second 
heading entitled “Prime Minister’s Direelive Flouted?": 

With the ink hardly drying on Prime Minister’s 
direel ive to all Ministers urging upon them to avoid 
the expenditure paiticulavly in foreign exchange on 
delegaliuiis to International Conferences comes the 
news that Dr. Shantisarup Bhatnagar, .Secretary of 
the Scieulific and Industrial Ue.«eau‘li Dcjiarlnient, 
has arranged for himself and seven of his colleagues 
to iiarticipale iii tlie World Science Conference. 

Tlic usnal cover lliat India witli her growing 
iiu.portance eonld not ignore Inleinatioiial conla,('ls 
and scientists would use the o]vporlumly to slud.v 
atomic science has bei'n advanced in support of tlic 
delegation. 

'I'he inclusion of Covcinment .servants in dele¬ 
gations iinjioses a doubl(' burden on tlie l.ixpayei 
inasmuch as he had to pay the s.-dary of llie Govern¬ 
ment. servant, delegate as also of tlie person who 
oflieialed for liini. 

'I'lie aveiage Iravellmg and other expenses of 
1lie-e dl■|<■i;il(Ion-, vsi.ieli aie dailv urowimt in miin- 
hers and .slreiiglli, is iilaeed ;it. Rs 75 lakhs yearly. 
The Prime Minister’s reaction to tin' first flouting 
of the directive is not yet known. 

There has been biller eritieism of llu' growing 
fashion that has grown np in New Delhi of airangmg 
deputations of our “experts” to foreign countries on 
"ver.v occasion, conceivable and inconceivable. Pandit 
.ravvaharlal Nehru must have realized the scatidal of 
Ihi.s particular technique of wasliiu; llu' peoide’s money; 
the second heading of our Bomba 3 ’ contemporary boars 
witness to it. But bureaucrats know how to get ovej 
and flout such directives. New Delhi’s are no exception 

Cottage Industries 

An account of cottage industries of Japan whicl 
can be profitably introduced in India has been givei 
by Chumanlal, Member, All-India Cottage Industrie^ 
Board, after his return from deputation in Japan, in i 
meeting held in Calcutta. The Goverfior of Wes 
Bengal presided. An exhibition of the sample product! 
and machinery brought by Sj. Chamanlal from Japai 
was also opened on the occasion. 

Tho co-operative system of production whirl 
obtained in Japan was mainly responsible, Sj 
Chamanlal said, for development of cottage industrir 
there. Component parts of one article were made r 
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different places and assembled at a central place. One 
village or a group of villages was engaged in one parti¬ 
cular industry. One central factory was often linked 
with 100 small factories for production of one article. 

Referring to the efficiency of Japanese skilled 
labour, Sj. Chamanlal said that the Japanese took 
four days to assemble a locomotive while many other 
modern countriA toot longer time. Orders for ship¬ 
building jiad been received by Japan from all over the 
world. Workers were honest and they did not shirk 
work. Transport system of Japkn was the cheapest m 
the world. Railway journey was comfortable, even 
travelling by third class was not boring. There was no 
illiteracy in Japan. Many profitable cottage industries 
could be started with small capital in India with 
machineries imported from Japan and this would go 
to mitigate the unemiiloyment problem to a large 
I xtent. 

Dr. Katju said that so far as the developinenl of 
cottage industries in India was concerned they weie 
faced, unlike Japan, with one great difficulty, namely, 
the total absence of rural electrification. When the 
Damodar, Mahan.adi, Godavari, and other projects were 
completed this would augment not only their fond pio- 
diiclion but would lielp the growth of electiically run 
cottage industries m their homes. 

What is needed mo^t for a real development of oin 
cottage mdii.stric.s i.s that tlu- Government .■'hould .'•hcd 
its jivesent attitude of distant patronage to this vital 
i.tclor of cheap ina.ss production which alone can bring 
about a state ol full employment in India. An All-India 
t'oftage Industry Hoard has been estaldished but it 
las assumed for itself only adv'i.sory and tutorial fiine- 
iious 11 inusi come down from its high altitude of 
(li.'-mlerest( d paliunage and get e.^tablislied in tliiie 
tiianehes of it, namely, .an organisation to supply raw 
inatenal to Hie cottage industries, a second organisation 
to supply lechmcal iHasoiinel and equipment and a 
third one for marketing the cottage products. Current 
t'liance may bo siij/iilied through a revitalisation of the 
co-operative societies. Unless the Government recognise 
the rightful place of cottage and small industries in our 
i ational economic and social plan, nothing will be done 
m tills direction beyond sending observers abroad and 
Ideating some government posts here. 

Sailing Vessels Improving Traffic 

The Hailing Ves.scls Committee, appointed by the 
t'ov eminent of India lust year to report on stc'ps (o bo 
taken to develop the traffic of sailing vessels m Indian 
V liters, has recommended thal the Industry should, 
llirough co-operative effort, organise itself on an 
all-lndia basis to rationalise traffic, stardardise usages 
end eliminate anti-social practices. 

The Committee, which has now submitted its report 
j to tile Government, has made about 75 reco^mauen- 
fiations with a view to making the sailing vessel a safer, 
more expeditious and efficient unit of transj-ort and the 
personnel afloat more competent and reliable. 


It has urged the immediate organization of the 
industry on economic lines, pointing out that sailing 
vessels, for a long time to come, will have a vital role 
to play in the economy of the country, not only as 
peace-time transport, but as a reserve in an emergency. 
It also points out that there are hundreds of minor 
ports on the coast which would be economically served 
only by sailing vessels. 

It feels that much could be done to safeguard the 
interests of .shipowners, shippers, brokers and floating 
personnel. 

The Committee, however, deprecates unplanned 
and ha]'hazard activity by official or non-official 
agencies and has recommended that, like steamship 
t raffic, coasting traffic under sail should be under Central 
control, preferably under the Director-General of 
Hhipping. It recommends that there should be a uniform 
and centralized f-y.slein of registration and measure¬ 
ment and the safetj', suney and construction of sailing 
ve.s.sels should be Hie concern of the Mercantile Marine 
Dei'ailmeni of the .Shq'ping Directorate. 

It also propo.ses that coastal traffic under sail 
.should be re.scrved for ve.'-sel.s on the Indian register 
and Hiat the definition of “ship” in the Control of 
Sliii'i'ing .\cl, 1947, be amended to iiielude sailing ships 
iniploved in the coastal trade and overseas trade. 

Stie-^iiig the ne<’d for scientifically constructed, 
sound, efficient and sea-worthy ves.scls, the Committee 
lei'oinmends that, the Government should make avail¬ 
able to the industry teclinicul advice and supervision, 
('oiiiplete details of aieliitectural jilans, diavvings and 
.s’pecilication.s .sliuuld, on iiaymcnt. be placed at the 
t'-.iiii's ilisposal. 

Materials required should he siil'phed at controlled 
rates and under government priorities and, if noeos-saiy, 
in the form of cheap long-term loans .secured against 
the vcfsels concerned. The Government should 
encourage the fitting of auxiliary engines on sailing 
ve.ssels by undertaking to supply certain apiiroved types 
of maime engines at cost price to owners. Facilities 
should also be made available for the fitting of ve.ssels 
with engines and for the repair of enginc.s, without 
profit charges, in Government or quasi-Government 
workshops. It is tilso .suggested that, for the economic 
operation of the vc.«sels, they should be granted all 
port and other facilities which are granted to steamers. 

The Committee leeonimeuds tlial a master’s or 
mate’s licence lie issued to till masters and mates in 
charge of co.asting vessels of 40 tons or over subject 
to certain conditions being fulfilled, such tis sight tests 
and familiarity with simple nautical in.strunicnts and 
elementary lulcs ai^ regulations regarding lights and 
signals. 

Referring to fraudulent jettisoning, which is 
frequent on the west coast, the Committee feels that 
this practice i.s largely lesponsible for reluctance on the 
part, of insurance companies to cover risks and their 
insistence on questioning the legitimacy of claims evxn 
when jettisoning may have been genuine. This is also* 
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responsible for shippers' reluctance to use sailing vessels 
for transport o£ their goods. 

The Committee accordingly reccwiumends that until 
the industry is reasonably free of those malpractices, 
every case of jettisoning should be treated as a matter 
for police investigation, and it lays down strict proce¬ 
dure for this purpose. 

States to he on par with Provinces 

The Government of India and the Premiers of 
States and States’ Unions have agreed that amendments 
are necessary to make the provisions of the Indian 
Uraft Constitution relating to provinces applicable to 
States and States Unions. 

The discussions were held on the understandiirg 
that the Indian Constituent As.seinbly will be em¬ 
powered by the States and Stales Unions to frame a 
constitution for them as jiart of the Dominion Constitu¬ 
tion. Rajprarauklis or Rulers, as the case may be, will 
formally vest in the Dominion Assembly the required 
authority for the imiposo in consultation with their 
Premiers and Constituent A.s.semblies or Legishiture.-i, 
W'herever they exist. 

The amendments agreed upon at the meeting 
have taken the lines suggested in llie model Con.«titu- 
tion prepared by the Rau Committee which generally 
follows the provisions of the Draft Constitution relating 
to provinces. 

According to thesi* amendments, the head of a 
States Union will be known as Rajpr.anuikli and tliat 
of a viable State as Ruler instead of Govcrnoi a.s will 
be in the case of a province. A Riijpraiiiukh or a Ruler 
will be defined as the i^erson for the tune being recog¬ 
nized by the President ns the Ra.ipraniukh of a St.a(e.s 
Union or the Ruler of a Stale. In the event of mis¬ 
behaviour on the part of micIi i>er.'On.s, the President 
may be entrusted with the power to withdraw his 
original recognition and recognize a suitable successor. 

Contrary to what is provided m the case of a 
Governor, the salary and allowances of a Ra,ipr.ainukh, 
which have been determined by the Covenant guaran¬ 
teed by the Central Government, may be fixed by the 
President. In exercising this power, the President, it is 
hoped, will doubtless consider the terms of the Cove¬ 
nant in the case of a States Union and will be guided 
by the views of the Union Government and the State 
Legislature in the case of a separate Stale. 

West Punjab Governor’s Resigmlion 

Sir Francis Mudie, Governor of West Punjab, has 
resigned. His inability to carry on with the proposed 
Council of Muslim League Advisers is believed to be 
the main issue on which the Govergor has resigned. Mr. 
Liquat Ali Khan did all in liis power to pursuade a 
man in whom Mr. Jinnah had the greatest confidence 
to carry on as Governor of West Punjab until the new 
elections to the Legislative Assembly was over, but 
recently Sir Francis’ position became not only un¬ 
enviable but untenable. The Statesman’s Lahore corres- 
' pendent refp.orts ; 


All admit that Sir Francis has done much to 
improve a “corrupt and inefBcient” administration. 
In a Muslim State it is natural that the people have 
been anxious to have a Pakistani Governor but 
there are thousands who feel that narrow racial 
prejudices should not be allowed to prevail when 
question of efficient administration is concerned in 
an infant State. 

Mian Mumtaz Daultana, wljo advised Mr. 
Liaquat Ali Khan that “Governor’s rule”, would be 
the best for the province today, said that Governors 
could not make or unmake a province. It was the 
revolutionary urge of a people that made a province 
great. 

Sheikh Sadiq Hassan, Vice-President of the 
Provincial Muslim League, said : “The Governor 
has done a wise thing. With a fierce controversy 
raging in the province, there was tlie^po.ssibihty that 
the advisers and (Joveinor may not have pulled 
loge.'her. I hojie I lie new Goieiuor and his adiisers 
will co-oporalo and improve the ndmiuisiralion.” , 

Dr. Khalifa ShiijaiKldin. Pre.sidcnt of the Paki- 
■stan Inslituln of International .\tlair.s, .said : “The 
demand for the appointment of a Pakistani 
Governor is universal and there is no rea.son to 
think that the authorities will ignore this demand.” 

The Governor-General of Pakistan took some time 
to announce the successor of Sir Francis Mudic. There 
were strong demands for the appointment of a Paki- 
.stani to this post. Siirclj’, they said, there were many 
capable Pakistanis to fill this onerous post. The resig¬ 
nation of Sir Francis h.as caused a certain amount of 
concern, in refugee quarters. His solicitude for the 
refugees was well-known and he never lost an oppor¬ 
tunity to impro.ss upon officers and staff of the West 
Punjab Government that the sufferings and rights of 
the refugees should not be forgotten. 

TJie greed for power and the sciamblo for the 
pos.se.ssion of properly and other valuables Ifll, by non- 
Muslims have been at the bottom of mo.st of the pro¬ 
vinces’ ills, reports the Special l^nhore corrospondent oi 
the Statesman. A Pakistani Governor in the person of 
Sardar Abdur Rab Nishtar has at last been appointed. 
It remains to be seen how he tackles the most intriguing 
situation in West Punjab. 

Age of Retirement 

Controversy has been revived among members of 
the Constituent Assembly over the position of High 
Court Judges under the new Constitution. Articlfc^ 
relating to this subject were passed at the closing stages 
of the last session, but it appears that not all have 
proved acceptable in the form in which they were 
adopted. Revision is likely to be sought of Article 19‘> 
which, in its amended form, bans a former High Court 
Judge from practising in "any court of or before anj 
authority within the territory of India.*’ 

It appears that an influential section within the 
Assembly views this limitation on the careers of 
Judges, who will be required to retire at 00, a serious 
obstacle to the recruitment of affluent iinembers of the 
bar. Present experience in this country shows that ii' 
is difficult to attract the best men from the Bar to 
become High Court Judges even without the proposed 
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ban on legal praclicc after retirement. High Court 
Judges would, therefore, bo still more difficult to find 
from among distinguished lawyers if they wore faced 
with the prospect of terminating their legal careers at 
60, when few members of the Bar coasidered themr 
selvea Jtoo old for work. It is learnt that the subject 
will be reopened at an early meeting of the Congress 
Party in the Cftnstitvfent Assembly and a suitable 
amendmeflt moved to change the Article. 

Changing of the provisions of tlxe Constitution is 
becoming rather frequent, in any case, it should not be 
done before a thorough investigation about the conse¬ 
quences. 

Cantonments Committee 

A Central Committee on Cantonmento has been 
set up by the Government of India with Mr. S. K. Patil, 
• M.L.A., as chairman. The main function of the Com- 
niitlro IS to recommend to tlic Government whether 
caufoiimonl.s and their administration as they exist now' 
.sliould be continued oi should be transferred to the 
adjoining local adanni.diatiou. 'riK-ie are about 55 
cantonments in India containing a large percentage of 
cnilian population. It is stated that of late there has 
been critjci.^m about th(> admini.slration of cantonments 
niitinly on the ground that they have outgrown their 
ui.ilit,\. It vva.s argued that at least parts of those 
cantonmimts who.se mainleuauce was not nece.s.sary 
fiom the security luiint of \iew to be under military 
.idinmi.sliation should be handed over to (he adjoining 
local bodies. Th" Committee has started work and has 
decidid to eireulate a questionnaire for eliciting public 
ojiimoa. 

Chartered Accountants Act 

The C'hailered Accountants Act of India has come 
into force on July 4, 1949, and the rules framed tliere- 
iinder have been jaiblishcd in the Official Gazette on 
June 25 except the portion covering the admission of 
G.D.A.’s under Sec. 4(1)(3) of the Act. It is under¬ 
stood that this portion of the rules will be fimiliscd 
(.Illy after consulting the first Council members of the 
Tndian In.stitutc of Chiirtr-red Accountants who arc 
going to meet on August 16 next. The admission of 
ihe G.D.A.’s into the scope of the Act has been a 
difficult hurdle and it is quite reasonable that some 
appri'liensioii might arise in their minds because of the 
omission of their case m the imblished rides. In this 
lonnection, the following Rule suggested by the 
Accountants’ Association of India, together with the 
■supporting evidences, deserve serious and sympathetic 
attention. The suggestion is : 

(1) “Any person wdio has pu'^sed Ihe G.D.A. 
examination or an examination as equivalent thereto 
by the rules for the award of the Government Diploma 
in Accountancy before the commencement of this Act, 
if he has completed a minimum period of 10 years or 
uaore of practical experience in the profession as 
Secretary, Accountant, or responsible Assistant in 
Government, Semi-Government, or Commercial con- 
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corns or as Private Practitioner shall be admitted as 
Associate Member waiving Article.” 

(2) “In the case of any person who has completed 
less than 10 years of practical experience, for every 
completed period of 4 years of such practical training 
he may be given a concession of one year’s Articles.” 

‘T/ie American Century^’ 

The 20th century has been called by United 
iStatP.s publicists as “the American Century.” What 
is the significance of this develojiment has been 
becoming plainer as one year succeeds another after 
May, 1945, when the Hitlcr-Mussolini-Tojo axis lost in 
their adventure in world politics. One of the greatest of 
Biilibh Prime Ministers of the 19th century, William 
Kwart Gladstone, uiqiears to have had a prevision of tins 
e\ olid mil. A book writ lea by a U.S.A. citizen and 
])ublish('d m the eaily lhirtic.s of the piesent century 
with the significant liile Ainortca Conquers Britain 
i|iio;ed his prophecy : 

“It is she (the United Slates) alone who, ai a 
coming lime, can and probably will, wrest from us 
our (u.amercial .supremacy. 1 have no inclination 
to iiiuiuiur ai liii.s piospeci. If she acquires it, she 
will make the refim.sitioii by the right of the 
strong and the be.sl. W<' have iio more title against 
her than ^"enK■l^ Geno.i and llulland against us.” 

It IS not po.shible to say when British statesmen 
grew aware cf this ino\ liable development ; nor can 
ve auy when U-S-A. politicians grew conscious of its 
aiiproaeh. lint wc find Joseph Da\is, Ambassador to 
Britain duiing World War i and to the So\iet Union 
alaout twenty years later, writing to President 
R'oodroh Wilson in 1917 : 

“'riie future of the world belongs to us. The 
Englcsli aie siicndmg their capital. . . . Now, what 
.lie we going to do with the leadership of the 
woild piisently when it clearly falls into our 
liaiids ? And how can we U.sc the British for the 
highe.'t u.scb of democracy ?” 

Wc have hoard tlie propaganda machine of the 
Sowet Union bhiriiig out that American capitalism is 
out to conquer tlie far .spaces of the earth in it» 
coincious urge for woild hegemony. Conceding that 
tliere is wild cxiiggeratiou m this churge-.shcct, there 
are indications that even U.y.A. publicists have 
grown afraid of thus tendency- m their country’s life. 

The London New Statesman and Nation, the 
Socialist weekly, luihlished in its issue of June 11, 
1949, an article, tlie second of the seric.s entitled 
“Turkish Balance Sheet,” wherein the writer, Erich 
Kastner, the New York Times’ coiTespondcnt in 
Turkey from March, 1946 to May, 1949, described 
popular feeling in Turkey as expressing itself in no 
iincerlain voice and language ; “It is increasingly 
being said tlial abandonment of neutrality was act of 
folly for 'I'urkey, and that the Truman Doctrine and 
U.S.A. Aid are merely riveting on the Turkish 
people the shaekloa of misery.” We propose to share 
with our readers what Erich Kastner has said on the 
nature of rule imimsed on the peojile of Turkey by 
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“the Ankara regime” wh^ has atriking similarities to 
“that at Athens and to the moribund Kuomintang." 

“What the common people of Turkey want 
today is to see an end to the present suppression 
of all civil liberties, the police terror in the towns, 
and the brutal treatment of protesting Anatolian 
villages. What they are likely to see is not ‘the 
reinforcement of democratic institutions’ or the 
attainment of ‘economic stability’ which Mr. 
Truman promised them but the sale of national 
resources by a politically and morally bankrupt 
Government to American finance-capital. Publica¬ 
tion of the Marshall Aid bilateral agreement was 
suppressed in Turkish newspapers by ordo.r of the 
Cabinet who have issued repeated official assurances 
that ‘that no oil concessions in Turkey will be 
granted to foreigners’ . . . Mr. W. Faust, a high 
executive of the Socony Vacuum Oil Corporation 
was in Turkey during April, carrying on with the 
Government negotiations of whose nature the 
Turkish people are unaware . . . From recent 
history in Iraq and Iran the Turkish people may 
gather what sort of 'stahilily’ .Socony Vacuum, if 
it became concessionaire, would recjuire in return. 
But, then, poimlanly in Turlioy is perhaps not 
America’s primary object. Strategic plans and oil 
concessions may count for more than such an un¬ 
important thing as friendship.” 

Anti-Semitism' 

Chri.stendom has not yet been able to work out of 
its system the prejudice that has come, to be known as 
"anti-Semitism.” It bursts out as an epidemic carrying 
death and destruction to thousands of men, women and 
children. The etiology of this disease in the body of 
Christendom is not easy to understand. And States and 
peoples, otherwise civilized, arc prone to yield to it. 
The following from the Worldover Press, dated May 13 
last, records an outburst which in the context of the 
foundation of the Israeli State in Palestine can only 
signify the creation of a new source of conflict in the 
Western world. 

Montreal—long considered the hotbed of anti- 
Semitism—Quebec Province, has made considerable 
progress in recent years anti can now be compared 
favorably witli any other Canadian section in this 
respect, according to Samuel D. Cohen, public rela¬ 
tions committee chairman of the Canadian Jewish 
Congress. 

From the other end of Canada in Vancouver, 
however, comes a less favorable judgment from 
Rabbi David Kogen, of Beth-Israel Congregation, 
who charges that anti-Semitism is rife in college and 
professional circles. “University clubs and frater¬ 
nities bar Jews,” he asserts, "by 'gentlemen’s agree¬ 
ment,’ and medical schools admit only a small num¬ 
ber of Jews on quota. I have seen Phi Beta Kappas 
of the highest standing rejected by medical schools 
because their names had the wrong kind of ending.” 

Jews have been barred from golf clubs in Van¬ 
couver and from a Ski Club in Winnipeg, said the 
Rabbi, and a separate hut for Jews has had to be 
built on the University of British Columbia campus 
because of the students’ exclusion policies. 

' Douglas Hyde 

The death of the first President of the Republic of 
Eire (Southern Ireland) removes a significant personality 
lym the life of the Irish people. He was no politician. 


no leader of the political movement in Ireland for 
ending Anglo-Saxon rule. And when he was chosen the 
first President of the Republic there was no little 
surprise. But Douglas Hyde’s title to this honour was 
based on his work as the founder of the Gaelic League 
in 1893 for the revival of the Celtic culture an^ the 
marks and notes that distinguished it from those of the 
surrounding cultures. His fello\?-work6rs were Father 
O’Growney and John MacNeill. 

Of the purpose of this League Douglas Hyde 
wrote 

“All good Irishmen desire to,see Ireland a self- 
reliant nation. Nobody, I think, would wish to see 
the old Irish nation classed as an English country, 
nor to see the men inhabiting it fall,into the ranks 
of imitation Englishmen. This, however, was near 
happening, and no one seemed to know how w 
prevent it. Now, that our eyes are opeorit is plain 
to all men that there are really and truly one 
possible way, that is the vigorous revival throughout 
Ireland of all the different marks of Nalionhood. 
And what are the marks of Nationahood ? . . . They 
are pretty much the same in every country . . . 
language, manners and customs that distinguish a 
particular people . . . from the different peoples 
that inhabit other countries. These manners and 
customs include the national games, sports, music, 
plays, dances, and, of course, above all, the language 
of the country." 

Douglas Hyde’s activities, however, appeared to 
have been the fruits of a general awakening among the 
Irish as to their separateness from the English, and the 
Scotch. For, we find a Gaelic Athletic Association 
founded in 1884 by Michael Cu.sack, “Citizen Cusack” 
as he loved to be known by. 

The realization of this shame of imitation was the 
seed-plot of Irish Nationalit.v. Politicians were late¬ 
comers to this field. The Irish knew this sequence, and 
honoured the thought-leader. 

Bombay Plane Crash 

We extend our sympathy to the families of the 
forly-fivp men and women who lost their lives as 
a dbnsequcncc of the plane cra.sh near Bombay. 
Amongst these were 13 American journalisis who had 
been invited by the Dutch Government to report on 
their quarrel with the Republic of Indonesia ; of these 
the name of H. R. Knickerboker had been familiar to" 
Indian readers who during the last war had held up the 
cause of India’s freedom as of all freedom movements 
in all colonial countries. 

They were the United States’ “outstanding experts 
on international affairs, having interpreted world new-s 
regularly to millions of Americans either in written 
despatches or over the radio,” to quote frdm the tributc 
of Mr. Leo Henderson, U.S.A. ambassador to the 
In;}ian Union. They were returning home after finishing 
their job in Indonesia when this disaster overtook 
them. What they saw and heard has been recorded, and 
the U.S.A. press will have opportunity to feature il- 
But the personal element would be lacking. That is the 
tragedy. Verily, in the midst of life we are in death. 



SOtltH A^CAN fimiANS 

A Survey 
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Thb European planters in Natal had long complained 
about the lack of labour to work on the sugar planta¬ 
tions. A new discovery about tlu* Natal soil revealed 
tliat the sugar-cane plant can flourish very well on it. 
The Bantus, the native inhabitants of the region, would 
not leave their reserves at the bidding of the new and 
unwelcome Ewopean intruders, and when forced, they 
were found to be unskilled, undependable, and heavy- 
handed. But the Eui'opeans realised that they were 
belter than no labour. Hence, a heartless attempt wa.s 
made to break up tlu‘ natiie reserves. The greed of 
tlie European planters for ]irofits knew no bounds. It 
did not take a long time, however, for the European 
planters to discover that they were getting nowhere 
with Bantu labour. 

The planters then made an attempt to import 
destitute Britons and orphiined British children to 
work on the plantatioms? but this also came to nothing. 
Another attempt was made to import British convicts, 
a.s colonists in Virginia and some other southern States 
of the American Union did. Prime Minister G'e.v 
lefiised. At that time, indentured Indian labourers wi'ie 
working hard in Maiintiiis and some of tlu' West Indian 
Islands. So the Natal plaiiteis turned to India. With 
the permission of Grev, the planters eorres,ionded with 
Hie East V>d>a t'om'pany and tlu* Colonial Ofliee in 
London lo secure Indian l.iboiir to develoii Natal. 

At lirst, the Imhaii Government refused. A present- 
day historian might haiipily speculate on the planters' 
probable coiiise of aidion if the Indian Government 
had persisted in its refusal. Pei haps then there would 
have been no Indians in South Ahica, nor a Mah.atma 
Gandhi. Dmppointed by the refusal of the Govern¬ 
ment in India, and the upheaval in India due to the 
first War of Indian Independence in 1857, or what is 
officially known as the Indian Mutiny, one Natal Land 
C^impany imported some Chinese, but the Chinese 
desertions on the plantations became so frequent that 
they had to be repatriated on mn.s.s'e. 

The Natal planters again rem wed their request to 
the Indian Government in 1860 and the Indian Govern- 
nient finall.v agreed to .send a contingent of Indian 
labourers as aq experiment. The Natal Government 
finally passed the Law 14 of 1859, empowering the 
colonial government to permit the immigration of 
Indian labourers. 

There seems to have been some oppo,sition from 
Jhe poor whites in Natal at that time, but the 
interests of the planters prevailed. On November 16, 
|L 880 , a batch of Indian labourers, the first group, 
pirived oQ iod^ttore for three years. Within six years 


that is by 1866, about 5,000 Indian indentured labourers 
had arrived in Natal and were at work, helping to lay 
the foundations of Natal’s prosperity. 

But soon the familiar abuses of the indenture 
system, which was nothing more than quasi-slavery, 
came up. lloiiorts and ruiriouns reached India that the 
Indian immigrants were ill-treated. An official inquiry 
held in the colony revealed tliat the reports were well- 
founded ; apart from general ill-treatment, wages were 
habitually held in arrears and in many cases, not paid 
at all. As a result, Indian emigration to Natal was 
slopped by the Government of India in 1£06. Immi¬ 
gration was reopened however, in 1874, when the Natal 
Government agreed to subsidize the Government of 
India £10,000 a year in re.speet of recruiting arrange¬ 
ments and I he provision that the indentured labourer, 
on the expiration of his indenture, might commute his 
rc'lurn )ia.s.sage money to India to a parcel of land for 
free seltleincnt in Natal. 

In 1875, the question of granting free land for the 
settlement of the ex-indentured Indian labourers, 
I'ligaged .some attention of the Government in London, 
for oven at tlie very inception of tliis proposal there 
.seem-’ lo have heeii some opposition .as Ihe British 
colonies in Natal wanted only slave, or semi-servile 
labour, and no free Indians around.- The B ilLsh 
Goveriiiiieiil gavi' its deei.sioii on this question when 
Lord .Salisbury stated in 1875 : 

“Ab'ovo all things, we must eonfideiiHy expect 
as an indispensable condition on the proposed 
arrangement that the colonial laws and their adminis¬ 
tration will be such that Indian settlers, who have 
completed the terms of service to which they agreed, 
as the return for the expense of bringing them to the 
colonies, will be free men in all respects, with 
privileges no whit inferior to those of any other 
class of Her Majesty’s subjects resident in the 
colonies." 

The indentured labourers were recruited by agents 
in India under agreements to serve on conditions 
approved by the Government of India, for a period of 
three years, and later extended (o five .years. Thereafter 
the labourers were free and they could either enlist for 
a further term of indentured service, or return to India, 
or remain in South Africa as free settlers. When the 
indenture was over the labourer was only too anxious 
to get out, for by then he knew only too well the 
iniquities of the indenture system. As the number of 
ex-indentured labourers who remained as free settlers 
increased, the opposition of the European population 
to free Indians also increased. 

The European fear of Indian expanmon in Natal* 
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eiqiressed itself in fact, as early as 1880. And in 1887 a 
Commission appointed by* the Natal Government to 
examine the validity of this fear reported that 

"The majority of the white colonists are strongly 
opposed to the presence of the free Indian as a rival 
and competitor, either in agricultural or commercial 
pursuits." 

In 1886 a Na.tal law forbade the owning of fixed 
property by the Indians. This was perhaps the earliest 
negation of Lord Salisbury’s promise of (he conditioM 
under which Indian immigrants were (.o live in South 
Africa. 

This did not mean, unfortunately, the end of 
Indian immigration into Soutli Africa. The clamour for 
Indian immigrants) continued. To the South African 
European mind the iiTationality and the unlenability of 
begging for Indian labour and at the ^amc time denying 
them elementary privileges has never, as we know 
today, dawned. As a result of the pressure of the while 
colonists, the enactment providing for free settlement 
of ex-indentured labourers wics repealed in 1891. After 
this repeal the European coloni.sts did not a.sk for the 
end of immigration, tliough one would (*xpect that to 
be their natural desire. Having realized that it was the 
Indian who contributed a major portion to the jiros- 
perity of Natal, the British and the Boer planters still 
wanted the Indians, but with the condition that the 
Indian should come to Natal to labour for the European 
planters, and return (o India as sucked oranges. They 
sought, without sueci'ss, to recruit Indian labour on 
conditions that would permit compulsory repatriation. 

In 1893, Natal obtained responsible Governmr’nt. 
And the newly won frei'dom gave the European ]iower 
to persecute the Indian. Thi' very ni'xt year, in 1891, 
the Natal legi,sla(uto passed a measure depriving 
Indians of (heir parliamentary franchise. .Ic)se 7 jh 
Chamberlain in refusing to recommend tlie Bill for 
Royal Assent, said : 

“The Bill involves in a common disability all 
natives of India without exception, and jirovide^ no 
machinery by which an Indian can free himself from 
this disability, whatever his intelligence, hi.-^ educa¬ 
tion, or his status in the country. To assent to this 
measure would be an affront on the people of India 
such as no British Parliament could be a party to.’’ 

However, the British Government offered no 
opposition to the content of the colony’s anti-Indian 
legislation ; it only jirotested against the form of the 
legislation when it was ba.sed on difference.s of colour 
f.nd race. This was all the more hypoeritieal for it 
achieved tlie end of’ discrimination and yet, 
termiuologieally it sounded like non-discrimination. 

In 1894, a young Indian barrister named Mohandas 
Karamchand Gandhi happened to be in South Africa 
on legal business. He took up this issue and laid the 
foundations of his political career—which was to 
become later spectacular and world-renowned with a 
Struggle against the principle of national, racial and 
religious dtscrimiiiation embodied in the 1894 Franchise 
BiU of Natal. 


The question of non-indentured and ex-indentured 
Indians, or what was called "free" Indians came up 
again. And to discourage the presence of such Indians 
and to make their livelihood impossible another Act was 
passed in 1895. By this Act of 1895 every ex-indentured 
Indian who remained in Natal was required to take 
out each year a license at a fee qf £3. ^Those who did 
not want to pay this tax were either urged to i;etuta to 
India or reindenture and become a half-slave again. 
Those who returned to India immediately wore granted 
free passages. Indian traders, incidoutally trade being ^ 
the only occupation ojien to ex-indentured Indians, 
were required to obtain licenses from the local 
authorities and this requirement was used to restrict as 
well as liarass the Indian traders. 

The question of equal treatment for Indians in 
what wu.s now a self-governing Natal had assumed 
serious proportions. Speaking to the Colonial Conference 
in 1897 Joseph Chamberlain said ; 

“We ask you also to bear in mind the tr.aditions 
of the Em))irc whieh make no di.slin,;lion in favour 
of or against raee or eoloui and to exclude by reason 
of their colour or by the naeson of lh('ir race all H(>r 
Majesty's Indian .subjects or even all Asiatic subjects 
would be an act so offensive to those peojde that it 
would be most painful, I am quite cc.'tain, to Her 
Majesty to have to sancUon*-it.’’ 

While (he question of the so-called free Indians 
was causing considerable anxiety to the Indian com¬ 
munity and to the people in India, a tiny trie.kle of 
unassisted ('migration to Natal both from India and 
lOast Africa began. The.se were small-scale trad('rs and 
l.'usmessmen wlio had gone to South Africa to servo 
(he lu'cds of the Indian community. The violent 
opposition to (his vohmtaiy emigialiou found ^ixprcssion 
in a hooligan demonstration at Durban in 1896 when 
the then relatively unknown young Indian barrister 
Gatuiln escaped lynching. The result, of this tliin stream 
of free Indian emigration wa.-' that in 1897 the first 
measure stojiping Indian Immigration was passed by 
the Act 1 of 1897 in Natal. This Act required all Indian 
immigrants to pass a language test in a European 
language I This simply meant that the South African 
Europeans did not want better class and free Indians 
but wanted only the underprivileged sections of the 
Indian population, for this Act, however, did not put?" 
,an end to indimtured immigration. 

In spite of these restricting and curbing pieces of 
h'gislation many Indians somehow managed to live in 
Natal. So (he British and Dutch opposition to the 
presence of Indians became intensified. In 1903 a tax 
of £3 was imposed on the children of ex-indentured 
Indians when they reached the age of consent which 
was sixteen years in the case of boys and thirteen in 
the case of girls. 

In spite of these series of anti-Indian laws, the 
Indian.s still seemed to be around ! So in 1907 a 
Commksion was appointed in Nat-al to enquire into the 
Indian question. This Commission, though composed 
of only South African Europeans, reported that 
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''Absolute and conclusive proof has been put 
forth before the Commission that several industries 
owe their existence and present conditions entirely 
to Indian labour. The Indians are industrious, law- 
abiding and on the whole sober in their habits, and 
it has been proved that their presence has had no 
injurious effect on the morals of the whites or the 
natives." 

One would expeeb that in the light of the recom¬ 
mendations of this Commission, certain anti-Indian 
laws would have been repealed. On the contrary, the 
very next year the question of curtailing further even 
the elementary rights of Indians in Natal came up 
before the legislature. Sir Liege Hulelt fqioaking in the 
Natal Parliament observed in defence of the Indian : 

“The •condition of the colony before the 
importation of Indian labour was one of gloom, it 
was one that then and there threatened to extinguish 
the vitalit.y of the country, and it was onl.y bv the 
Government assisting the iiiipoitation of Indian 
labour that the country began at once to revi\e. Tlie 
roa.st has been tinned into one of the most jiros- 
perous )tarts of South Africa.” 

In the same yi’ar when there was a great agitation 
in India against the ill-treatment of Indians in ^uth 
.\frica Lord Curzon, who was the Viceroy of India, 
obseryed : 

“In the first place, as regards South Africa itself 
the Indian labourer, or at any rate I be educated 
man who is behind the Indian labourer and who 
has conducted this agitation, sees Unit tlic Indian 
artisan is invited and.is even encouraged to 
emigrate from India. We send him to a colony 
which he enriches by his labour and then the soiae'v 
there ai'pears to turn round ui>on him as if he were 
a dog H(' IS penalised there not for his \ices, Init 
for his virtues. It is bceaii.se he is a solicr, 
indusliiious. frugal and saving man tliat lie is such 
a formidalile economic danger ; and then the Indiiiii 
rightly icincmbers that at an.y rate in a largi' miiiib(’r 
of eases he has fought for the British Emiure m 
South Africa and that it was largely owing to his 
efforts that Natal was saved.” 

When the. Union was formed in 1910 Natal ceased 
to be an independent, self-governing colony and the 
Indian affairs became a Union or a “federal" matter, 
as it were. Natal became a province in the Union of 
South Africa. 

^ Before we trace further the history of the Indian 
inimigrant in the province of Natal, let u.s look at his 
piogrcss in the sister province of Transvaal. 

In the Transvaal, European protests against 
Asiatic immigration were received by the Republican 
Government as early as 1884. The material of these 
protests took shape in Law 3 of 1885, which was 
amended in 1887. Under the provisions of this law, 
Asiatics were deprived of citizenship and the right to 
own property. It required all Asiatics wishmg to trade 
it the Transvaal to register and in the case of a new 
entrant, at a price of £3. This law alto empowered the 
local government to set aside for alleged sanitary 
reasons, (it did not distinguish between the wealthy 
P'Dd the under-privileged Asiatics), streets, wards, and 
location for the residence of Asiaties, Thus, for the 


first time the principle of Asiatic segregation was 
irtroduced and this has become the main demand of 
the Europeans, both privileged and under-privileged, 
since then.. This law, its interpretation, and the 
•difficulty in enforcing such sweeping and broad legis¬ 
lation, was the subject of much controversy between 
llis Majesty’s Government and the Republican 
Government of Transvaal. This controversy between 
the London and the Transvaal Governments was 
reflected in a speech by Lord Lansdowne, Secretary of 
Slate for War, and an ex-Vicoroy of India, who stated 
on the outbreak of the Boer War, that of all the mis¬ 
deeds of the Boers, none filled him wiih so much anger 
as their treatment of the Indiana. He proceeded to paint 
a lurid picture of the iioliti'-al evils which might have 
been expected to follow in India itself if England had 
failed to put an end to sui li insolent injustice. 
l’rofe.s.sor W. K. Hancock admirably summarizes the 
situation in liLs observation : 

“Till the very eve of the South African War, 
British Mini.slers continued to denounce to British 
audience the* enormity of President Kruger’s treat.- 
ment of the Queen Victoria’s Indian subjects. It 
was an offence against human equality. It was an 
affront to Brilisli dignity. It was, in short, a just 
cause—though certainly not the only just cause nor 
the cliief one—of war. Indians, within the Transvaal 
and outside it. might be excused if (hey hoped for 
great things from a British victory, llic Indians 
of Natal, inspired by Gandhi, demonstrated their 
loialty as Britisli subjects l>y organizing an ambu¬ 
lance corps. But the end of the war brought bitter 
(lisilliisioiimciit. Before long tliclr comphuntf? were 
assailing the cars of H’dish administrators in the 
(onqucied republic.^ and of the dislan) authorities 
ill Loudon. 

“TJiey a.'.kcd, in fact, llial (be British adminis- 
I rat 1(111 in I hr- Transvaal ."hould be true to their 
piofi'ssions and promises, which the Brili.sh Govern¬ 
ment had made. The very reverse happened. ’]^e 
new Bntisli officials enforced them (anti-Indian 
legislation) with unprecedented efficiency.” 

■After the Boer War of 1899-1902. the Dutch 
Rcpubljp of Transvaal became a British Crown 
Colony. But the transference of power from 
President Kruger to Lord Milner did not mean, as 
observed already, alleviation in the least of Indian 
suffering. 

In 1902 and in 1901, the Governor, Lord Milner, 
put forward proposals for the registration of the 
Asiatics. In 1902, Mr. Joseph Chamberlain rejected the 
proposal and said that it would be impossible to 
defend what would practically be a continuance of the 
Bj'stcm of the South African Republic against which 
Her Majesty’s Government had so strongly and 
ro]>eatedly iirotested. 

In Pretoria, the provincial capital of Transvaal, a 
new department to take charge of Asiatic affairs was 
created. Its sole aim was to prevent the entiV of 
Asiatics, not from Asia into South Africa, but from 
Natal and other provinces into Transvaal. It was like 
the Madras Presidency preventing the entry of an 
individual who belonged to the Orissa .province, ih 
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1904, Mr. I^rttleton, while agreeing to the introduction 
of an Immigration Ordinance to restrict the entry of 
Indiana in the future by applying a dictation test in 
a European language, refused to sanction legislation 
taking away rights for which Indians had contended 
in Republican days and which subsequently had been 
assured to them. European opinion in the Transvaal 
was, however,, by no means satisfied, and continued 
efforts were made to impose further restriction upon 
• Asiatics. The Immigration Restriction Act of 1907 and 
the Asiatic Law Amendment Act of 1907, besides 
introducing a European language test, demanded the 
registration of Asiatics and the recording of finger¬ 
prints. The Transvaal Government’s contention was 
that this extreme measure was necessary to prevent 
illicit entry of Asiatics into Transvaal who had not 
obtained or registered a domicile there. These dis¬ 
criminatory and stringent measures were the occasion 
of. the first passive resistance movement of Gandhi. 
According to the Indians, the main grievance was that 
the taking of finger-prints implied a rriminal status 
and the immigration law excluded Indiaas who were 
British subjects, unlike the Dutch immigrants, solely 
on the supposed grounds of “race.” In fact, the Indian 
reaction on the whole was against the Brilish-Boer 
attitude of smug, self-assured superiority over the 
Indians on some unintelligible grounds. In speaking 
of the Immigration Restriction Act of 1907, Lord 
Morley said : 

“The act may work gra\e injustice, b'.nec 
Britisli Indian subjects who had before 1902 acquired 
domicile in the Transvaal, but, having temporarily 
left the colony, had not legisteied themselves, may 
under its provisions be debarred from re-enlry.”- 

These discriminatory and stringent measures were 
the occasion for the first passive resistance campaign 
under Mohandas K. Gandlii’s direction. According to 
Hancock : 

Whether or not these eonjectures of motive are 
well founded, the fact is clear that the local British 
administration had both in word and dep(^ repu¬ 
diated those principles of justice to which the 
British Government had appealed on behalf of the 
Indians in the Transvaal. Would the British Govern¬ 
ment endorse this repudiation ? Would the Indian 
community submit to it ? Gandhi and his associates 
were prepared to go to considerable lengths to allay 
the fears of the Transvaal Europeans. TTiey were 
wiIjiQg to submit, as a voluntary act, to a new regis- 
Iration of Indians lawfully resident in the Transvaal, 
completely with pa.sses of identification, pholo- 
gr^hs, and finger-prints. Tlus, they argued, should 
suffice to allay all fear of an influk of unqualified 
Indians. But the British administration insisted on 
achieving its purpose by stringent legal enactment, 
and to this end drew up the Asiatic Law Amend¬ 
ment Ordinance of 1906. On the 11th of September, 
*19^, a large gathering of the Indian population of 
Johannesburg assembled in a Jewish theater hired 
for a meeting of protest. The date of the meeting 
hu Mme tnmortance, for it was then that a new 
pnnelpie and method of struggle came into being 
^amoag Indians. Europeans called it Passive Remt- 
pu >0 . , „ Twenty years later Salyagraha proved 


itself to be the most baffling and dangerous iraapoit 
with which Indians resisted British rule in their o^ 
countty. In 1906 it rallied Indians in ^uth Africa 
to a more resolute struggle than any which they had 
yet attempted.” 

Before resorting to passive resistance Gandhi did 
everything in his power to have the repugnant ordi¬ 
nance repealed. He appealed to .the Ijondon Govern¬ 
ment. Ho himself led a deputation of Indians tq London 
and laid the Indian edae before Lord Elgin, the Colonial 
Secretary. Lord Elgin replied to the deputation with 
the polite but inconclusive remarks which are in order 
on occasions of this kind. However, there was a little 
hope at the beginning, for a dispatch of Lord Elgin to 
Lord Selbomc, dated 29th November, 1906, contained 
the refusal of the Govormnent to accept then ti e 
Asiatic Law Amendment Ordinance. 

Till now the sloiy might appear as a struggle 
between the upright British Government and the Boers, 
the villains of the peace. But, as it soon became 
apparent, it was not a struggle between unjust colonists 
and honest English administrators in London, for the 
administrators idcntifii'd with the colonists soon enough. 
Tlie truth was that not the Boers alone or the South 
African British alone, but the responsible British 
administration and their London advisers were res¬ 
ponsible for the greatest offence to the Indian comi- 
munity. 

In a few month.s after Gandhi's return from London, 
Transvaal received responsible government. The new 
power was quick to assert itself and the 1905 ordinance 
appeared unchanged ns Act 2 of 1907. Lord Elgin wrote 
to t.he Governor of Transi'aal that Ilis Majesty’s 
Government was opposed lo the principle involved in 
the legislation, but felt unwilling lo resist the European 
will of the colony. The Indians were thus betrayed. 

Gandhi started his campaign of passive resistance. 
It took the form of refusal to register and of deliberate 
and previously intimated breaches of the law. Hundreds 
of Indians courted imprisonment, and widespread sym¬ 
pathy was aroused in India and England. Even the 
Transvaal administration, which neither knew nor res¬ 
pected public opinion, was gravely embarrassed. By now 
the law of 1006 had become the “Black Act,” but the 
administration did not budge. In 1907, it passed the,, 
Immigration Restriction Act and Gandhi felt justified 
in using his newly found and powerful non-violent 
technique of satyagraha to oppose this piece of legis¬ 
lation also. Gandhi and several of his followers were 
arrested and imprisoned, but the Acts continued to be 
on the Statute Book. 

Months passed in the Transvmal struggle between 
the Indian jiassive resisters and the British Transvaal 
Government over the natural rights of the former in the 
province. In 1910, the two Boer settlemente and the 
two British colonies coalesced and becajme the Union of 
South Africa. With the formation of the Union, the 
general immigration and the Indian question became the 
central federal subject and no more those of the pro¬ 
vinces. When the newly created Union Government 
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planacd to draft a new and general Immigration Law, 
retaining all 'the obnoxious features of the past 
measures, criticism of a small but enlightened European 
community within tlic Union, in India and the United 
Ivingdom became loud. The usual procedure of the 
Government of India sending a protest to the British 
Colonial Secretary in London became invalid for the 
Colonial Secretary had no more any power over the 
Union. So the Government of India began to negotiate 
directly with the Government of South Africa and 
suggested the deputation of the well-known and able 
Indian statesman, Mr. Gopal Krishna Gokhale, to 
explore the possibilities of and widen the area of agree¬ 
ment. Gokhale's visit to the Union of South Africa, 
instead of averfing the passing of the contemplated 
Gcneml Immigration Bill, deejiened the c.xisting crisis. 
Uokhalc met the South .M'ricaii Cabinet and obtained 
:i promise from General Bodia, the tliiii I’reniier of 
Ifoulli Africa, that the Registration Act would be 
repealed, the duscrmiinatio^ m the Iii)migr.alioii Act 
would be remoM'd and the £d Poll 'Fax would bo 
iiliolislicd. In 1913, General Smuts denied that this 
piomise had been given to Mr. Gokhale 1 Gandhi also 
believed that Mr. Gokhale extracted tins promise. Now, 
then, were two conflicting inti>rprelation.s of what 
iippears to have been an express verbal agreement. 
Candhi called it “a breach of pledge” while Smuts 
denied the pledge as such. if the existing jirovoeation 
v.as not enough, more fuel was added fo the fire. 
Mr. Justice Seaile of the Gape Supreme Court 
gave out; a doeisioii in Mandi, 1931, which invalidated 
laarriages performed according to the Indian religious 
rite.s. This affccled all the Indians, Hindus as well as 
Moslems, as* they were all iinariably married according 
to Hindu and Moslem rit('s. This fooh.sh decision of 
i'legitimizing Indian children and casting a-spersion on 
the marital status of Indian women, made the delicate 
.''dilation worse. The result was that Gandhi’s passive 
le.sistance movement receiied an added emotional and 
leligioas impetus and the support of the Indian women 
who felt scandalized over the Court’s decision. Then 
Gandhi launched his more spectacular passive resistance 
icampaign. 

In the words of Hancock, on the 6lh of November, 
jl913 Gandhi led a band of over 2,000 ‘pilgrims’, nearly 
t'.l of whom were strikers from the Newcastle Coal 
Clines, towards the border of Transvaal. To cross the 
I'orders was a breach of the Iinniigi-ation Laws of 
Iransvaal, and it was Gandhi’s plan to win justic.; by 
Compelling the authorities to enforce the law upon so 
•‘rgc a company of willing sufferers, that its iniquity, 

I od therefore its weakness, would become flagrant in 
kc eyes of the whole world and even in the eyes of 
fie European community of South Africa. ITiis is not 
He place to record the dramatic episodes in which 
fandhi’s plan unfolded itself—the stages of the 
^Igrims’ march, the arrests of, leaders, the deportation 
the main body to Natal, the new strikes everywhere 
■'ottg the labourers, the transformation of compounds 


into prisons, the rising excitement in South Africa, the 
growing mdignations in India, where on the 24th of 
November, the Viceroy proclaimed the Indian people's 
"deep and burning sympathy” with their fellow cduntiy- 
men in South Africa. These are some of the sensational 
sconces in an action which was working to its close. 

To give the full quotation. Lord Harding, the then 
Viceroy of India, speaking in the City of Madras, 
said : 

. “Recently your compatriots in South Africa have 
taken matters into their own hands by organizing 
what is called passive rc.sistance to laws which they 
consider invidious and unjust, an opinion which we 
who watch their sbrngglc from afar cannot but 
share. They have violated, as they intend to violate, 
those laws, with full knowledge of the penalties 
involved, arul leadv vvilh all courage and patience 
to endure those pcn.-ltie.s In all Ibis, they have the 
.sympathy of India deep and burning, and not only 
of India, blit of all those who like myself, without 
being Indians thenKselves, have feelings' of sympathy 
for flic people of this country.” 

Now the South African Government, for the first 
tune, awoke to its resjionsibilities as a Government, 
.shaking the fetters of white South African supremacy 
prejudices. It appointed an Indian Enquiry Commis¬ 
sion, under the chairniaiisliip of Sir 'William Solomon, 
at the, suggestion of the Indian Government, to inquire 
into the griovance.s of the Indian community that had 
culminated in this xatyaQrnha. The Indian Government 
deputed Sir Benjamin Robertson, one of its civil 
servants, to give evidence before the commiscion. The 
Commission’s report which cleared the atmosphere 
p.aved the way for a settlement by reporting that the 
Indian grievances were well founded. It recommended 
the abolition of the £3 Tax in Natal, tlie abolition of 
legist lation in the Transvaal, and recognition of the 
validity of Indian marriages. These recommendations 
]•(.sillied III tlie Indian Relief Act of 1914, which satisfied 
the Indian community on these immediate issues. The 
Indian Relief Act was at best a palliative and not a 
permanent solution. There was still enough legislation 
or the Statute Book, which was repugnant to the 
Indiiin.s. Gandhi, in a communication to Smuts, the 
then Premier, obsen'cd that the Indians would someday 
raise the other issues for complete satisfaction, and he 
could not bo expected to rest until full civic rights had 
been conceded to the Indian population. Smuts, on the 
contrary, felt that the Indian Relief Act should be 
accepted as a complete settlement of, the controversy. 
Thus, even in the dim good-will engendered in the 
after-struggle quietness, seeds of a future disagreement 
were sown by these opposing interpretations of the 
settlement. This Act also empowered the Union 
Government to repatriate voluntarily any Indian who 
had lost right to a passage by unspecified residence as 
a free Indian. 

Gandhi and Smuts corre.sponded on other minor 
matters pertaining primarily to the administration of_ 
the Act, namely, that the law should be administered 
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a just manner with the due regard to' vested 
rights.” This phase of the controversy came to an end 
by what has come to be known as the Smuts-Gandhi 
agroerftent. Gandhi ended his passive resistance move¬ 
ment and returned to India, 

Gandhi and the Indian community accepted the 
Immigration Act of 1013. Under this Act (which is 
applicable to all classes and peoples of Asia) Asiatics, 
with the exception of wives and children of domiiciled 
relatives are prohibited from entering South Africa, not 
CO nomine, but under a certificate of the Minister issued 
in terms of Section 4(1)(a). The provisions of this Act 
confined the movement <jf Asiatics to the provinces in 
which they were resident. ^ 

It had been hoped that the termination of Indian 
immigration would allay the fears of European South 
Africans and that the Union Government wouhl make 
out justice to the already existing Indian poptilalion. 
In the midst of World War I, at the Imperial War 
Conference in 1917, General Smuts had expressed the 
hope that India’s acceptance of the dominion’s immi¬ 
gration policies of restriction would make it easy for 
themi to satisfy her wishes for equality of treatment 
for Indians who had already domiciled in the Domi¬ 
nions. He said": 

‘‘In South Africa there has been this funda¬ 
mental trouble that the white community has been 
afraid of opening the door too wide to Indian 
immigration. I have always jelt sure that once the 
white community in South Africa were rid of the 
fear that they wmre going to be flooded by unlimited 
immigration from India, all tlu' other quc,stioiis 
would be considered subsidnii-y, and would become 
ca-sily and perfectly soluble.” 

This question of according Indians equal political 
and economic status came up again at the Imperial 
Conference in 1918. It was found that the hope.s 
General Smuts raised in 1917 were left unfulfilled. Tlic 
European South Africans not only did not permit the 
Government to redress the grievances of the Indians, 
but clamoured for more discrimination against the 
Indians, which meant of course more grievances for the 
Indians. India became impatient and did not demand 
any more specific solution for a specific grievance, but 
asked for complete citizenship equality between Indian 
and European South Africans. The quarrel between 
India and. South Africa at three succe.ssivc Imperial 
Conferences revealed the depth of injustice to which 
European South Africans could descend to retain their 
special privileges. It must be remembered that the 
quarrel was about the rights of some 200,000 Indians, 
a few drops in the population ocean of India, and an 
inconsiderable minority in South Africa itself. ‘The 
quarrel ended in a deadlock but it was a kind of 
quarrel which yrecks empires.” 

At the 1918 Imperial Conference the delegates 
from Ihe Government of India recounted the numerous 
ihjusMeea inflicted on the South African Indians. They 
economic discrimination in the purchase and 
of land, the grant of licenses to trade, offen¬ 


sive railway regulations, and the denial of the munidptl, 
provincial and federal franchise. a, 

In the meanwhile the first World War had been 
concluded. General Smuts, who had done nothing to 
look into these grievances, had occasion to obaerve 
about the Indian troops that served under him, thus : 

■‘I wish here publicly to. repeal that I have had 
no more loyal, devoted and brave troop* under me 
than those troops from the Indian Empire and I 
think the young South Africans who went with me 
and who fought side by side with those heroes from 
Asia, today have more kindly feelings than they had 
before towards the Indian population of South 
Africa.” 

These sentiments soon vanished into the thin air 
and those “young South Africans” on tlieir return from 
the war became more anti-Indian than ever. 

When the war was over, a new flame of dis¬ 
crimination, hatred and misunderstanding of the 
Indians sprang up from the members of the old contro¬ 
versy. Industrial and trade *lcpression in South Africa 
resulted in unemployment. And the ever existent pro¬ 
blem of the South African poor whites became intensi¬ 
fied. Some Indians had become by then persons of 
considerable wealth and several were found in various 
industrial occupations. As usual at the end of every 
war and the chaos of its aftermath, ignorant, panicky 
and perplexed citizens, whom the war “to save demo¬ 
cracy” had affected adversely, began to sc.arch for a 
scapegoat. False and mischievous rumours that the 
Indians were outstripping the Europeans in population 
increase and that South Africa was gradually becoming 
nothing more than an annexe of India, were spread. No 
census had been taken since that of 1911 and these 
fears had to wait and were only allayed by the 1921 
census report of South Africa, which revealed that the 
rate of growth of the Indian population was smaller 
than that of the Europeans. 

In the Transvaal, these fears found expression in 
resurrecting dead is-sucs. A forgotten and ignored 
provision of the Gold Law of 1918 which forbade 
Indians from residing on proclaimed land was brought 
back to life. All of the Rand was declared proclaimed 
land with the result that the Indians in the Transvaal 
were faced with utter ruin. A select committee was 
appointed to inquire into the Indian grievances. The 
Committee, composed as it was, of South African 
Government officials, and therefore divorced of the 
ability to view South African probbrns impartially, 
heard the Indian and European points of view, but 
finally endorsed the European point of view in its 
recommendations. The result was that jhe Asiatic- Land 
and Trading Amendment Act was passed. This legis¬ 
lation debarred the Indians from obtaining new trading 
licenses and strictly enforced the Transvaal law, which 
forbade Indians from owning immovable property. 
Justice was again denied and the Indians as ustial, 
lost. . ' 

As if this were not enough, the European South 
Africans began to clamour the very negt year fw 
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^urtlier testnetionut ttieflaured that would render decent 
Indian exiatence impossible. So jret another commission 
was appointed in 1020 to inquire into Indian trading and 
property rights, in fact to inquire whether Indians had 
become in the meanwhile, commercially successful. 
The appointment of a commission or a committee in 
South African politics usually signifies next to nothing. 
It is usuall;^ intended to divert popular attention from 
some issue or other. As for the recommendations of the 
commission, they are usually not acted upon. The 
Lang'Robertson Commission reported in 1922 and 
declared against compulsory segregation, repatriation 
and further curtailing of the almost non-existent rights 
of Asiatics. The Commission observed : 

“W’c''fin<l' ourselves wholly unable to support 
the policy of repression which was advocated by 
some of the witnesses. Indiscnininalc segregation of 
Asiatics in locations and similar restiiclive measures 
would result in eventually reducing them to helotry. 
Such meusures, apart from their injustice and in¬ 
humanity, would degrade the Asiatii' and react upon 
the Eurcniean unfasourabb'.” 

All these repressive measures—both propo.sed and 
passed—generated great heat at the 1921 Imperial 
Conference in London. General Smuts, who represented 
South Africa, was unable to take a long and statesman’s 
point of view, and in fact was unable to conduct him¬ 
self as a representative of the Union Government, 
which was composed not only of Europeans, but also of 
Indians, Malaya, Chinese, and the Natives. Smuts’ 
utterances at the Conference revealed that he did not 
come there as a spokesman of the South African 
Union, composed of various ethnic elements, but as a 
spokesman for only the European community. The 
delegates wjio rciuesented India were conditioned by 
wounded pride and a burning desire to get even. 
Other factors of inter-imperial relations were anything 
but happy and rendered the atmosphere of the 
Conference on the whole sullen and resentful. 

The unsatisfactory Moutagii-Chclmsford Consti¬ 
tutional Reforms lor India had just been launched. 
The Indian National Congress was demanding indepen¬ 
dence and Oandhi was on the eve of launching a 
eatyagraha campaign ; and the Indian nation as a 
whole was smarting under the lacerations of the 
Ahiritsar massacre and its unpleasant aftermath. The 
Indian delegates at the 1921 Imperial Conference did 
not ask for the redress of any specific grievance. They 
simply demanded, as before, complete political and 
economic equality for the South African Indian com¬ 
munity. They asked for franchise and refused to 
withdraw any of these legitimate demands. 

While the Imperial Conference settled nothing and 
achieved little, the anti-Indian legislation began to 
mount in South Africa. Natal, where most of the South 
Africa Indians lived, struck the next series of blows. 
The Natal Government passed Provincial Ordinances 
in 1922 and 1923, debarring Indians from leasing or 
purchasing lands belonging to municipalities. Tills 
Ordiogooe aealed the fate of Indians in Durban, the 
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city which claims the majority of South African 
Indians. 

As an ironical and bitterly humorous aside, it must 
be mentioned that when the infant League of l^ations 
assembled in 1922 in Geneva, the representative of the 
South African Government, General Smuts, put forth 
the following resolution, which was, of course, passed 
by the League. The resolution said : 

“The Assembly expresses the hope that the 
Stales, which arc not bound by any legal obligation 
with re.spect to minonlie.s, will neverthele.ss observe 
in their treatment of their own racial, rehgiou.s, or 
linguistic minorities, at h>ast a.s high a standard of 
justice and toler.ation a-s is required by any of the 
treaties and by the regular action of the regular > 
Council.” 

It need hardly be added that the South African 
Government did not adojit this resolution, as far as 
lier own minorities were concerned. Poiwibly her 
tremendous guilt complex was responsible for her. 
sponsoring this resolution. 

In 1923, another Imperial Conference was sum¬ 
moned and this time the rift between India and South 
Africa became complete. Much oratory was wasted on 
the concept of citizenship in general, and British 
citizenship in particular, and the political rights and 
responsibilities of a national of the British Common¬ 
wealth and the Empire. India was represented by Sir 
Tej Bahadur Sai>ru and General Smuts represented 
South Africa. General Snuit.s in repudiating the cl^^s 
and the contentions pf the’ Indian statesman, observed : 

“There is one British citizenshii) over the whole 
Empire and then- should be. That is something 
.solid and enduring, but we must not place a wrong 
inteniretatioii upon it. We iniast not deiivc from 
the one Bntisli citizenship the rights of franchise, 
because that would be a profound mistake. The 
attitude has been that franehise does not depend 
upon British citizenship. It is only in India this 
position is not understood. Indians go to the length 
of deriving from their British citizenship the further 
motion of equal franchise rights also, and they claim 
they may go from India to any other part and enjoy 
the same franchise rights as other jiarts of the 
Empire. I think that is wrong not only as regards 
India, but as regards every juirt of the Empire. 1 
do not think an Australian, for instance, should 
come to South Africa and claim franchise there as a 
matter of course. He is a Britisli .subject and on that 
footing we are equal in the eye of the law ; but 
when it comes to the exercise of j'olitical franchise 
rights, I think there is a great difference and a 
distinction and we should recognize that. And where 
a distinction is carried into actual practice, as it is 
in South Africa, it should not be looked upon ns on 
indignity, as a reflection on the citizens of any 
dominion, including India, who come to us and 
who do not get those rights. That is really all I wish 
to say about this matter. 

“I noticed in Dr. Sapru’s statement a remark 
which almost looked like a threat, that if India fails 
in forcing on us the view which she holds so 
strongly, then she may be compelled to m^e t( a 
question of foreign policy. Well, I would say this, 
you cannot have it both ways. As long as it is a 
saattto of what are the rights of a Britida subject ife 
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k Mt a ffifltter of (orel^ policy. It is « matter 
entirely domestic to the British Empire. If it becomes 
a question of foreign policy, then India wnnot claim 
on the ground of their British citisenship any more 
the*reoognition of any particular right. Once they 
appeal to a tribunal, whether it be the League of 
Nations, or whether it be outside the British 
Empire, they can no longer use as an argument the 
common British citizenship.” 

Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru, in reply, observed ; 

“There is an essential confusion in the position, 
which General Smuts takes. Really the fact of the 
matter is this : you cannot, according to the modern 
law of citizenship, and according to the latest 
development of thought upon this subject, have two 
kinds of citizenship in the same empire, a higher 
and a lower. When I go to your country and satisfy 
the requirements of the law of franchise you have 
no right to tell me that because I am an Indian 
subject of His Majesty I shall not be entitled to 
exercise my parliamentary rights. Therein lies the 
whole position General Smuts has taken. 

"And with regard to the disability of the Indians 
in the purchase of town lands, in respect of trade 
licenses and other things. General Smuts, as I said 
before, had not a word to say in his speech this 
morning. Therefore, the position remains this ; that 
while I receive support substantial and general from 
His Majesty’s Government, and all the Dominion 
Prime Ministers, I have received no support from 
General Smuts. On the contrary, he has expressed 
the desire that the resolution of 1921 should be 
repealed. I hope for the reputation of this Con¬ 
ference, for the reputation of the Dominion Prime 
Ministers, and the reputation of His Majesty’s 
Government, nothing of the kind will be done ; and 
though you may tell my countrymen that the pro¬ 
blem is undoubtedly a difficult one, I request you 
also to say you are doing everything to try to dis¬ 
cover the means of solving it. If you do that, you 
will change out attitude with regard to the great 
imperial questions. 

“General Smuts said that as a British subject I 
could not claim that this problem would pass from 
the stage of a domestic problem to that of a foreign 
problem. He misunderstood me. It is not difficult to 
foresee the stage being reached when even the 
Government of India, whom he h.as attacked over 
its attitude in regard to Kenya, (but I must adhere 
for the veiy same attitude) may find it necessary to 
appeal to His Majesty’s Government and say that 
one part of the Empire is standing against the other, 
and it is for you and His Maje.sty’s CJovernment now 
to treat this problem, inside your own Common¬ 
wealth, as you would deal with a problem of foreign 
policy. T^at is what I meant, and I anticipate a 
stage like that being reached at no distant date 
in so far as relations of India with South Africa are 
concerned.” 

It may be remarked in passing that Sir Tej 
Bahadur’s statement proved prophetic, for twenty-three 
years later, that is in 1946, the problemi of Indians in 
South Africa had to be brought before the United 
Nations General Assembly. But more of this later. 

To the above contention of Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru, 
General Smuts did not have any reply. He, therefore, 
failed at the 1923 Imperial Conference in his efforts to 
nQieal the 1S21 Imperial Conference Resolution for fair 
j^boent of liidians ia the British Commopwealth. 


Smute found the British Govwnme&t anti the 
Governments on the aide of India, He retuine#. IeO 
South Africa, fmstrated and only to foifet the tispjUdal 
context of the Indian question and treat it purely u a 
South African domestic affair. 

In 19124, the Smuts Government introduced the 
Class Areas Bill, drafted by the late Sir Patrick Dun¬ 
can, then Minister for the Interioi^ of the South 
African Government. This Bill authorizetf the esta¬ 
blishment of separate trading and residential areas for 
persons who were neither Native nor European South, 
Africans. This simply meant segregation of Asiatics 
both for residential and trading purposes, which meant 
economic- disaster as well as social humiliation, to the 
Indians. As far as Smuts was concerned, the Bill was 
a definite breach of promise given to Gandhi to respect 
“vested rights.” Smuts vacillated between' his allege<i 
de.sire to mete out justice to the Indians and to satisfy 
the intolerant Boer nationalist opposition, and failed 
to take a courageous stand. In the 1924 elections he 
was defeated in his own constituency and General 
Hertzog succeeded him as the Prime Minister of the 
Union of South Africa. 

When General Hertzog assumed office he wanted 
to show that the Boer naitonalists were right in electing 
him instead of General Smuts. So he authorized Dr. 
Malan then Minister of the Interior in his Government 
to introduce a stringent 'nieasiirc of segregation. It 
included all the reactionary features of the earlier Bill 
of Smuts, plus a prohibition against the entry of wives 
and children lawfully domiciled in South Africa. This 
Bill, the Areas Rescrv,<ition and Immigration Registra¬ 
tion (Further provision) Bill, whieh was to lake effect 
in 1930 raised a storm of protest, in India and of course 
among the Indians in South ,\fiica. This bill, as many 
before this, was drafted in general terms, but was aimed 
at the Indians. Hertzog, frankly if soinewliat brutally, 
admitted that the aim of the Bill was “to supplement 
the inducement whieh is held out to Indians to leave 
the country.” The Minister of the Interior was equally 
outspoken. In introducing the Bill he said : 

“The Bill frankly starts from the viupposition 
that the Indian os a race in this country is an alien 
element in the population, and no solution of this 
question will be acceptable to the country, unless 
it results in a very considerable reduction of the 
Indian population.” 

Several witnesses deposed before the Conunittee 
hearings both for and against the Indian community. 
The Indians pointed out with great justification that ia 
the majority of cases the Indians had been brought to 
South Africa by the Natal Government which solely 
needed their labour and that, once they had acquired 
the legal domicile, they were entitled, as citizens Of 
the Union and the Commonwealth to just treatment 
and did not merit persecution as a minority, It was 
further pointed out that... if the Indian was an alien 
element in South Africa, so was the European, bo^h th^ 
Dutch and the British, for strictly neitW were 
ethnically indigenous to the country. It must 
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retaetbbered that in all this discuasioa the poor 
Negroes, perhaps the most under-privileged people in 
file world, natives of the land, have been completely 
ignored. 

In the saime year, 1924, attention in India was 
directed to Kenya, where a similar problem was await¬ 
ing solution. So lihe Indian National Congress deputed 
Mrs. Saro/ini Naidu to visit Kenya to study the 
situation. The South African Indians seized the 
opportunity and invited Mrs. .Naidu to visit South 
Africa as well. She visited the country, went on a 
lecture tour, and tried to arouse sympathy and under¬ 
standing from the microscopic minority of enlightened 
South African Koropcan iioiuilation. Before leaving 
South Africa slie suggested a ‘‘round table conference ' 
to reconcile the oppo.sing points of view of India and 
South Africa. 

Mrs. Naidu’s rolurii to India enabled the public in 
India to get a first hand picture of the plight of the 
South African Indians. When Nationalist agitation 
against the South African Bill gained momentum, the 
Government of India .asked the South African Govern¬ 
ment to discuss the proposed legislation at a “round 
table conference.” The Hertzog Cioverument agreed to 
the principle of the Conference provided that it also 
discussed the pos.sibilities of repatriation, which the 
Indian Government was to assist by offering land for 
settling the returning Indians. When the Indian 
Government declined to consider this pos.'ibility the 
tfertzog Government reinlroduced ^ the same Bill in 
1926. In re-introducing the measure General Hertzog 
said : 

“We ,luid a light to say to the Government of 
India that any interference from the outside in our 
domestic affairs would be tolerated neither by the 
people of South Africa as a whole, nor by the bulk 
of the followers of any political party in the country. 
For this reason, and under these circumstances, wc 
intimated to the Government of India that we are 
not in principle opposed to the holding of a Round 
Table Conference, but if wc did hold one, then m 
the proposed discussions must be included this 
articular point, that the Government of India shall 
e asked to be willing to co-operate with the 
Government of the Union of South Africa to assist 
^he Government in making the scheme of voluntary 
repatriation more effeedive than it is. We more 
particularly thou.ght of the possibility of holdiug out 
with the assistance and co-oporalion of the Govern¬ 
ment of India an additional inducement to the 
Indians to leave the country by holding out to them 
the poasibility of an advantageous land settlement 
in India or adjacent territories.” 

Thereupon several official and unofficial goodwill 
delegations were exchanged between the two countries 
As a result, the Asiatic Bill was dropped finally and the 
Indian Government consented to discuss a plan for 
assisted repatriation and the South African Government 
agreed to a Round Table Conference. The Conference 
between the representatives of the Governments of 
India and South Africa met in Capetown on 17lh 
I^Oemfaier, 1928, m camera, and concluded their deli- 
berata^ on lltb Januaiy, 1927. On Uie 2l8t of 


February, 1627, both the South African and the Indian 
Governments announced in their respective legislatures 
what is now known as “The Capetown Agreement.” 

The Capetown Agreement of 1927 declared in noble 
words : 

‘ The Union Government firmly believes in and 
adheres to the principle that it is the duty of every 
civilized government to devise ways and means to 
take all possible steps for the uplifting of every 
section of their permanent population to the full 
extent of their capacities and opportuuities, and 
aceept the view that m the provision of educational 
and other facilities, the considerable number of 
Indians who will remain jmrt of the permanent 
population should nut bo allowed to lug behind any 
other .section of the people.” 

An a re.sult of the Cajielown Agreement the South 
African Government dioi>ped the Area.s Reservation 
Bill. Tlie Government of India assured co-operation in 
a scheme of ‘‘assisted emigration” for South African 
Indians. While the agreement recognized the right of 
South Africa to use “all just and legitimate means for 
the maintenance of Western standards of life, it also 
recognized that the South African Indians, who were 
prepared to conform to Western standards of life should 
be enabled to do .so.” South Africa undertook to pro¬ 
vide a scheme of emigration to regions where South 
African Indians would be received. India on her side 
was to reetive and take care of South African Indians 
who desired to return to India. On the request of the 
Govermnent of South Africa, the Indian Government 
iijipointi'd a qiiasi-diplomatic rei>resentative, called the 
.■\gent General, in the Union, “in order to secure 
continuous and effective co-operation between the two 
governinciits.” In addition, the Union Government 
agreed to inquire into Indian education, sanitation and 
housing conditions. 

The first aiipointmenf of an Indian Agent General 
(this title i.s now changed to the regular diplomatic 
High Goiiimi.ssioner for India, though the post is 
intentionally unfilled) was that of the liberal leader 
Rt. Hon. V. S. S. Sastri. He made a favourable im¬ 
pression on the enlightened minority of South African 
Europeans. He effected a few minor improvements, 
notable of which was the establishment of the Sastri 
College, really a Secondary School, for Indian children 
in Durban, despite its name. He also invited an 
Education Commission from India, which enquired into 
the Indian educational needs, and made several recom¬ 
mendations, a few of which were carried out. 

Another result of this Agreement wa.s the re¬ 
patriation of about 15,000 South African Indians to 
India between 1927 and 1935. The South African 
Government paid the passage and a bonus of 20 to 
eveiy repatriated Indian, and the Government of India 
took care of some of the difficulties of the returning 
emigrants. The Agreement was received with consider¬ 
able warmth on both sides of the Arabian Sea, though 
extremist critics, who denounced it, were not wanting. 
Mahatma Gandhi himself accepted the Agreement as 
a tentative solution. 

However, the Capetown Agreement was a failure 
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otf the whoid, because the "Indian problemi" was not 
solved, according to the South African Government, for, 
even after some assisted repatriation, Indians did. not 
disappear into thin air. As for the Indians, the problem 
was not solved ei^er, for the discrimination against 
them did not disappear. It seems that the South African 
Government expected that the .Capetown Agreement 
would reduce the Indian population. This unscientific 
expectation was entertained by the Union Government, 
as there was no European demographer worth any 
standing in the South African Government to advise 
them on these matters. It has been established that 
migration docs not reduce the population of a country 
permanently. It is only very rarely, as in Ireland for 
instance, that the population is reduced to a certain 
limit by emigration. On the Indian side there was dis¬ 
satisfaction, for the repatriated Indians did not find 
the conditions in India particularly conducive to 
comfort. They had been absent for years, and some 
had never seen India, as they were South African born, 
and therefore, they could not adjust to the Indian 
modes, which they had rightly discarded in South 
Africa. No returning emigrant ever finds his original 
homeland a happy place after a long lapse of years. 
ITie repatriated Indians seemed to have warned other 
Indians in South Africa and therefore, the reverse 
emgration proved to be very slender, to the dissatis¬ 
faction of the South African Government. 


In 1932 a conference was held to review the Cape¬ 
town Agreement and its working. The problem, 
of course, had not disappeared. The South African 
Government still wanted the Indian to be out, and 
consequently it made no effort to make the lives of 
those Indians who chose not to be repatriated, 
pleasant. A resolution to explore the possibilities of 
settling tlie South African Indians in some thinly- 
populated regions within the British Empire was 
adopted, affirming at the same time the basis of the 
1927 Agreement. But no definite scheme of settlement, 
nor a definite acceptable region, was decided upon. Tlie 
1932 Conference, therefore, produced no workable 
solution of the Indian problem. 

In February, 1938, yet another Commission under 
the chairmanship of J. M. Murray, was appointed to 
inquire into and report whether, and if so to what 
extent, the letter and spirit of any law restricting or 
prohibiting the ownership, use or occupation, of land 
by Asiatics, was being evaded, and to make recom¬ 
mendations in regard thereto. The report of the 
Commission ..was published in March 1939, but it threw 
DO new light that could contribute to the solution of 
the Indian problem. 


But soon after, however, a Government whip gave 
notice of motion of a biH to empower local authorities 
to demarettte residential and trading areas for 
Europeans. While no action was taken on this Bill, the 
Government passed an Interim Act pending permanent 
*]<^ial«tlon, sirbich provided that Asiatics in the Trans- 
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wholly by Asiatics or coloured persons, on April SO, 
1939. It also compelled an AsiaUc to obtain a permit 
from the Interior Minister before applying for a license 
to carry on business or trade, or to remove hie biumeas 
to other premises. This last restriction was interpreted 
by the Indian community as a breach of the Smuts- 
Gandhi Agreement, and the whole Act os a breach of 
the Capetown Agreement. • 

Till the outbreak of the second World War no 
other scheme of scttlembnt or repatriation was decided 
upon, and the declaration of hostilities on 3rd Septem¬ 
ber, 1939, pushed the Indian question into the back¬ 
ground of South African politics. It would be incorrect 
however, if it is implied that the South Atrican Govern- 
ment stopped harassing the Indians for the duration 
of the second World War. The declaration of war led, 
to the. formation of a new Government by General 
Smuts. As no South African Government can afford to 
forget tlie "Indian question” purely as a matter of 
domo.stic jiolilics, the Broome Commission was forthwith 
appointed in 1939 to make an investigation of the entire 
issue, the Government, however, declared that no new 
statutory measure involving segregation would be 
introduced during the war. 

In 1941, the Government broke tliis promise and 
the Interim Act was renewed for two years, while the 
Broome Conamission was still investigating the question. 
In 1943, for the first time the Government’s Pegging 
Act imposed statutory restriction on the acquisition of 
land by Asiatics in Natal. In the Transvaal it extended 
the Interim Act. All this happened despite the pro¬ 
mises of the Union Govemiuent not to introduce 
segregation measures during the war, and Hespite the 
protests of the Indian community and the Government 
of India. 

On January 21, 1946, General Smuts announced in 
the Union Parliament that he would introduce a Bill 
which would prohibit occupation and acquisition or 
property in Natal except in certain exempted areas. 
The Indian Government urged that the legislation be 
postponed and that the Union Government meet with 
a representative delegation of Indiana to explore an 
alternative settlement of the question, as recommendtid 
by tlie Broome Commission. The South African Govern¬ 
ment refused. The Asiatic Land Tenure and Indian 
Representation Act was passed in March, 1945. This 
Act gives permanent recognition to the principle of 
racial segregation ; in Natal it subjects the transfers 
of fixed property between Asiatics and non-Asiatics to 
the approval of the Interior Ministet; and in the 
Transvaal its effect is the same as the Interim Act. 

The subsequent events in this unhappy struggle’ 
between the Indian demand for democratic and decent 
treatment for Indian and other non-European perma¬ 
nent elements of the South African Union population 
and the South African governmental and European 
forces of racialism and intolerance and the dictatorial 
rules of a white minority Mvet g large coloured 
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najontj^, are too receot to need any detailed 
reoountinK, 

India complained to the United Nations General 
Assembly that the South African Land Tenure and 
Indian Representation Act of 1946, popularly known as 
the Ghetto Act w'as a violation of the principles of the 
U. N. Charter and that it was not conducive to the 
friendly relations between the two countries. India 
contendeef that the fundamental rights so recently 
promised by the U. N. Charter were being denied to 
the South African Indians, thus raising moral and 
human issues containing the gravest implications for 
the future of peace and progress of the world. The 
South African Indian case therefore was a test case not 
only on the q&estion of human rights but also of the 
purposes and principles of the United Nations. The 
.fc=outh African delegation led by General Smuts did not 
deny anti-Indian discrimination but pointed out the 
existence of cai»le diicrirtiinalion in India and that 
India could not afford to complain when her own house 
was not in order, and what is more important that the 
ill-troatment of the Indians was purely a South 
African domestic, issue and beyond the pro^■incc and 
powers of the United Nations. To this the Indian reply 
was simple and effective. In India, social discrimination 
exists and is practised by individuals and communities 
but the Indian laws on the statute book do not recog¬ 
nise the discrimination of the orthodox Hindu code. 
No one in India suffers from any legal disability by 
reason of his or her caste. No one is prevented by 
virtue of his caste or creed from holding or alienating 
any property permanently or temporarily or carrying 
on any lawful profession or trade. There is no Indian 
low that prevents any person belonging to the so-called 
Depressed Clas.scs from buying or selling land or doing 
any trade or l>usine.s.s. Members of the so-called 
Untouchable Coniinunity have held portfolios in 
provincial and federal cabinets. In a word there is no 
legal or statutory disability on anyone in India, because 
of race, creed or colour. 

General Smuts of course could not claim that a 
stmilar position existed in South Africa, or say an 


Indian being a member of the Union Cabinet. As for 
the second contention that the South African Indian 
question was purely a domestic issue beyond the 
province of the United Nations did not deceive any 
member of the General Assembly. It was incredibly 
ironical that General Smuts, who had a hand in drawing 
up the Charter of the United Nations should have 
brought in this point. The treatment of the South 
African Indians could not on any account be a domestic 
ksue to anyone who has read the proceeding pages of 
this essay, It is subject to international obligations 
under agreements between the two nations and coming 
VMthin the orbit of the Charter the General Assembly 
iindicated the Indian stand and resolved on 
8t,h December 1946, that the South African Goveijt- 
ment should take measures that would bring the 
t'.eatmont of Indians in conformity with international 
obligations under the agreements concluded' between 
the Governments of India.and South Africa and the 
relevant pi ovi.'ion.s of the United Nutioa'S Charter, The 
General As.sembly urged that both the Governments 
should explore all avenues toward an agreement and 
rci'ort to the Assembly after the lapse of a year. 

A year pa.s.scd and South African Government did 
nothing to implement on the resolution. At the last 
sitting of the General Assembly South Africa again 
pleaded that the matter was beyond the purview of the 
United Nations and that it had taken no agreement. 
Though the resolution censuring South Africa for its 
racial attitude received the .support of a majority of 
the n.alioii.s, it did not obtain the requisite two-thirds 
majority and the resolution was lo.st. That is where the 
sifiialion stands today. As for the Indians their 
po.sition is beeoining increasingly worse. Ever since the 
matter was referred to the United Nations and 
South .Africa .susl.ained a moral defeat, the economical, 
social and political boycott tantamount to persecution 
h.i.s been inteiwified and the Indians arc finding it 
iiuiea,smgly difficult to live in the Union as self- 
respecting citizens. 

UNESCO, Parn. 































WHITHER CONGRESS ? 

By kali CHARAN GHOSH 


Aftbb nearly a quarter of a century of fiercest struggle 
carried on by a section of the Indian people, the 
Britishers were made to quit with whatever vestiges of 
power that a ruling class nuay wield over a down¬ 
trodden race. It was a peaceful withdrawal in so far as 
it concerned the outgoing overlords, officials and non¬ 
officials, men, women and children, with every interest 
safeguarded, from the walking stick to fat pensions, 
from the household pets to the \’aliiiible securities in 
banks. 

Bhitain's Gut to Iwd. 

But they did not fail to leave for India n legacy, 
a gift for their unwilling departure which made India 
a weltering pool of blood and smoke. There was a mass 
of bewildered women, childicn and men, screaming for 
life and safety and engulfed all around by inescapable 
torture and uncertain doom. Blood had been flowing 
freely in the Punjab and Bengal. Property worth lakhs 
of rupees was being reduced to heaps of ashes in tlic 
twinkling of an eye. Heart-rending sobs and sighs of 
abducted women had been filling the air of the Punjab 
and adjoining provinces. 

Then appeared in the political horizon the problem 
of uprooted humanity, members of the human race 
lorn away from their hearths and homes, fleeing away 
for life, sometimes in an interminable queue, to 
an uncertain fate under the canopy of the open sky 
with biting winds and burning sun as inexorable com¬ 
panions. They lay scattered w'lth lacerated hearts and 
mangled limbs here and there like autumn leaves, the 
sport of every breeze of fortune. There was goodwill all 
around, but the magnitude of the task baffled all the 
resources, and hurried measures brought into action by 
the Government proved completely inadequate for the 
purpose. 

PABTmOK OF InDU 

Then there was a truncated India skilfully man* 
ouvred by the foreigners to a forcible acceptance by 
the Indian leaders. A land that had enjoyed one 
geographical entity since the days of creation was 
suddenly tom asunder into .two parts with con¬ 
comitant complications partially paralysing the 
economy of the entire State. By one line drawn with 
the life-blood of the nation, two contending nations 
were created that had intertwined common interests 
which were simply inseparable. Both the dominions 
lost much of what gave them moral and material 
^greatness ; both suffered from the effects of amputation 
which it would be very difficult to overcome. 


Effextts of the World War II ^ 

The communal conflagration and the bewildering 
Partition came over a people that had barely survived 
the worst famine in human memory and had undergone 
the ordeal of suffering of an unbalanced economy when 
rich men became richer and the poor poorer, where 
inflation and high prices ruled and physical shortage 
of essential commodities including food and clothing 
became the order of the day. And blackmarket prevailed, 
greed with an insatiable maw in all those connected with 
the execution of the War could not be checked and the 
poorer peoiflc did not know how to eke out their exis¬ 
tence. There was superfluity of money, and reckless 
profit eels had been lifting at any price from the market 
essential goods, an equitable distribution of which 
might have sared many a man from the worst pangs 
of hunger and 'penury and not unoften an untimely 
death. Everybody was for himself and the devil was 
to take the hindmost. 

Problems under British Rule 

Then there were permanent complexities that had 
arisen out of foreign domination for about two hundred 
years. There was poverty, ignorance, disease and 
squalor and a dark shade of despair on the Jacc of the 
common citizen. Every facility for healthy and com¬ 
fortable living was completely wanting. And poverty 
made them an easy prey to provcutible diseases and a 
premature death. 

1 

Thb SiLm Lining 

When the Britishers announced their plan for 
leaving India with the accumulated vioei of 'peaceful' 
administration, an India suffering from the aftermath 
of the War and the Partition, there were many loqg 
faces perplexed with the thought of an impending 
anarchy. It was unthinkable for many that anjr 
authority in India will be able to replace the white 
•miasters who had so long been deemed as avatare or 
incarnations of the Almighty or at least demi-gods with 
illimitable powers. Fortunately for India, there was 
the Indian National Congress, there was the Father of 
the Nation, the Mahatmaji, and his heir-apparent, 
the present Prime Minister of India, the redoubt¬ 
able Sardar, and a number of men of .character, 
experience and intelligence who might adorn the 
Cabinet of any civilized nation of the world 'witb 
credit. These men controlled an organisation which was 
well-knit and far-flung touching each and every corner 
of this vast^ country, manned by workers with whom 
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the watchword was service above self. They had defied 
with a smiling face police batons .and bullets. Long 
years behind prison-bars and untold sufferings had only 
steeled their determination to free India from foreign 
domination. No sacrifice was too heavy for them. They 
wore a dress which was accepted as an emblom of truth 
end honesty. The entire organisation, having a member¬ 
ship larger than that of the biggest organisations in the 
world, working like one man and ready to pass through 
brimstone and fire, took up the reins of the Govern¬ 
ment without much ado tind the whole nation heaved 
a sigh of relief on such a big event pa.ssing off so 
smoothly. 

, Immediate Resiiuts 

The transference of power immediately solved two 
,of the mo.st intricate problems of India, I’iz, the com¬ 
munal rpieslion and the position of the Native States 
in an all-India set-up. Each State was left with the 
unfettered choice of shaping its own destiny according 
to the imagination and physical cap.acity of the leaders. 
The States, very' prudently, elected to merge either in 
Pakistan or the Indian Union or form into States Union 
and barring the cpieslion of Kaslr.nir, every'thmg pro¬ 
ceeded according to plan. A great headache of the 
Home Mini.stry of the Indian Union was removed when 
the Hyderabad t.angle was sucec-ssfully rcsohed by a 
lightning action of the Indian Union. 

The Congress became the master of a vast tcriitory 
which no Hindu or Muslim satraji had ever ruled. There 
was not even a vestige of any effective ojiposition 
either from inside the legislature where the Congress¬ 
men were in absolute majority (thauks to the elec¬ 
torate) or, outside. Such a propitious day had never 
dawned on India, however much we may repent of the 
evils of partition. Never before was there such an oppor- 
tunty of moulding the country according to one’s own 
needs and in all these great and momentous issues the 
Indian National Congress and its accredited leaders 
enjoying unprecedented I'opularity acquitted them¬ 
selves well. 

And there was a credit balance of £1200 millions 

in India’s favour. 

• Advent or Troubuh 

If the Congress leaders succeeded in great matters, 
apparently they failed in small. With the assumption 
of power they began to think that the coast had been 
made clear for them to pursue policies, at least in 
internal affairs, which will not receive any opposition 
from any quarter. It seems, they counted without the 
host. They overlooked the many important factors 
which confronted India from all sides. There was the 
permanent Civil Service which though it changed its 
name to the ‘Indian Administrative Service’ did not 
forsake much of its old attitude of treating themselves 
as the real rulers of the land. Most of them did not 
take the change very kindly inasmuch as they had to 
oalute at least some of the many hundreds and 


thousands whom they had treated with contempt aa 
disturbers of peace, seditionists, traitors, anarchists and 
undesirables. There are honourable exceptions, but most 
of them were out to discredit the new Government by 
acts of omission and commission and let the Ministers 
and Members of the Cabinet bear the brunt of 
failure and ignominy. It is not known how much of the 
present unpopularity of the Governments, Provincial 
and Central, is due to the red-tape that encircled the 
entire Secretariat and which has been very difficult for 
the Ministers to unloose. There are vested interests, 
from businessmen to landlords, the titled gentry and 
other personages enamoured of the white people whose 
patronage had plumed many a jackdaw with the 
peacock’s feather. Tlicre are the Rulers of the Natiye 
States who have been deprived of much of their earthly 
I'ossessions, and considering human nature as it is, it is 
idle to expect that they will sing hallelujah to the 
new ‘democracy’ in a secular state. If most of these 
Rulers remain stunned under this heavy blow, there are, 
as it should be, very intelligent and capable officers 
in each Slate, who can set up one group of Congress¬ 
men against the other 'and keep the entire administra¬ 
tion in a fluid slate. There arc a number of political 
parties ^^ho do not see eye to eye with the Congress, 
and the assumption of power by the Congress was 
a severe blow to their prestige. By all means fair 
01 foul, they would try to discredit the Congress 
Government by yu’opaganda and by acts, mishandling 
of which is expected to put the Government in the 
wrong. There are innumerable other persons and 
organisations, fortunately without a large following, 
which arc oppo.sed to the Congress regime for some 
reason or other. 

Internal Weaknesses 

But a still greater danger lay hidden inside the 
hearts of Congressmen and the Congress organisation. 
The many weaknesses that had lain dormant ere long 
became 'miinifesL and forthwith tainted the whole 
organisation. Persons in authority began to ride 
roughshod over the wishes of the people and to proceed 
against the declared policies of the Congress. Salaries 
oi officials have been fixed at a rate that are beyond 
the dreams of even the blindest supporters of the Con¬ 
gress. Nepotism has had a full sway affecting discipline 
and efficiency of the administration. Tales of bribery and 
corruption fill the air and there is no effective contra¬ 
diction from anywhere. The common people think 
that perhaps there is not much to say against these 
allegations. Expenditure on embassies, fabulous sums 
spent on salaries, cars and office equipments, wa.ste of 
money, with stories of underhand dealinp on purchases 
in foreign countries, especially in U.K., appointment 
of foreigners including stenographers who are thoroughly 
incompetent for the job, are some of the many short¬ 
comings of the Government of India. These are some 
of the handy tools for propaganda by the enemies of 
the Congress. * 
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In matters o{ contracts, permits and other advant¬ 
ages that may accure to the favourites of the power- 
that-be, in matters of recruitment of new and admit¬ 
tedly superfluous men on unwarranted salaries, in 
showering preferments that could satisfy a dozen com¬ 
petent men but were bestowed on a single person or a 
group of individuals, in appointing superannuated men on 
emoluments that are the envy of younger and more 
competent workers, in the selection of men at key-posts 
carrying high salaries and enormous responsibilities but 
without proper equipment for technical knowledge, and 
in thousand and one other matters, the Congress 
authorities have shown a lamentable lack of the sense 
of reality. It can be safely said that they have miserably 
failed both in the Centre and in the provinces and it 
is a patent fact that these and some other lapses on 
their part have contributed in the largest measure to the 
unpopularity of the Congress Government. 


corruption and above all their failure to. bring 
offenders to book. The story of big bosses 
being caught in the net of the Enforcement Branch 
but quietly slipping away through big holes 
created by the Government on the score of some 
or other of the relations and/or friends of the high and 
mighty of the Government being entrapped, is afloat 
and it is a pity that the rules of ’the Income Tax 
Enquiry Commission have had to be ‘repeatedly 
amended before any case of wilful or criminal evasion 
of taxes had been found out and duly punished in 
a court of law. It is a thorny problem which the com¬ 
mon people cannot understand that it is not advisable 
or prudent to alienate each and every section of the 
society all at once, and for some time to come the 
Government have h.ad to bank on the good offices of 
the big people some of whom might have transgressed 
the bounds of law with impunity. 


Patent DimcuLTiES 

There are certain practical and insurmountable 
difficulties which tlic Congress and the Government 
have to face boldly before they can imiu’css the public 
with positive achievement. So far they have failed 
because of the inherent clogs that lie embedded in each 
problem. There is physical scarcity of food and in spite 
of one’s best efforts no individual, no party, no Govern¬ 
ment can make food available in sufficient quantity to 
each and every citizen. In matters of cloth the Govern¬ 
ment have evidently bungled and are partly responsible 
for the prevailing high prices and its short supply in the 
market. To evolve an all-round acceptable economic 
policy is a tough job for a newly formed Government 
that is beset with so many difficulties. But it must be 
said that their vacillation in accepting any one of the 
prevailing economic systems of the world has been 
responsible for much confusion in public minds. Tlic 
embarrassment of the Government in giving effect to 
their declared policy of nationalisation of land and 
industries can be easily realised and they seem to be 
wavering between the Scylla of capitalism and the Charyb- 
die of socialism. It is wellnigh a desperate predicament 
when the Government have to satisfy people who have 
been fed on long promises and who want all their 
demands fulfilled overnight. They want something 
tangible, let it be the result of short-term policies, and 
are prepared to remain content till the big schemes can 
assume some concrete shape. But they have become, 
to a certain extent, sceptical about the results and are 
keenly watebrag all waste, mismanagement, slow 
progress and chances of miscarriage. For the successful 
management of the State, the Govemiment have had 
to resort to certain taxes which the people resent. The 
enhancement in the postal and railway rates by the 
Centre and the sales tax in the Provinces, especially on 
raw vegetables in West Bengal, arc instances in point. 

But the grievance that surpases all others and which 
seems to have no remedy, is the failure on the part of 

Ooveraibent to check blackmarketing and arrest 


The Average Congressman 

The average Congressman has fallen from his high 
ideals and at times their actions are simply repre¬ 
hensible. Tlierc is nvalr>' amongst parties each trying 
(o keep the Congress organisations under their thumb 
appare&tly not for rendering better and more selfless 
services but for easily bagging the loaves and fishes of 
Governmental preferments either for themselves or 
their proteges, for wielding greater influence on the 
public and the public servants, for enhancing personal 
prestige and the prestige of those whom they elect to 
favour. It is as if they have begun demanding the price 
for sacrifices made and sufferings undergone. 

Love of power has permeated all strata of workers. 
In both urban and rural areas, the worker claims a 
recognition for his past services in the shape of a 
domineering po.sition w'here the common people would 
pay respect and the public servants would express 
submission. The officers of the local bodies as also the 
local police are often accused of corruption but the inter¬ 
ference with day-to-day administration, more often than 
not, in big matters, by Congressmen has perhaps reached 
the limit. One must admit that some sort of supervision 
by a selfless man or a body of workers is one thing and 
interference by one whose mind is unclean and hands 
are tainted is quite another matter. Long years ^ 
privation have whetted the appetite of some and they 
are out to avail themselves of the opportunity that has 
unexpectedly come in their way. Means none too fair and 
absolutely unworthy of the followers of the prophet of 
truth and non-violence to pile up as much as possible 
within the shortest time are adopte4 by men and 
women which was unthinkable to a public worker a few 
months back. A regular scramble for the loaves and fishes 
of office, of preferments, jobs, permits, government 
grants and other advantages is discernible everywhere 
and this has lowered the prestige and fair name of the 
Congress and it has fallen from the high pedestal that it 
had for so long occupied. Not unoften Congreeamen are 
found to have adopted a life of ease and luxiu^i and 
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c^taiii Cases, ot debauchery, and yet they would like to 
cling'to the old position and past reputation having had 
at the present moment no legitimate claims on either. 

In high places some Congressmen have displayed 
a great lack of responsibility and instances of minis¬ 
terial scandal and scandal emanating from the acts of 
their favourites aie frealy talked about. In high ofil'es, 
some are <nere adornments, without making the least 
effort to uphold the dignity of the chair tliey hold. In the 
Constituent .4ssembly, where a member draws Rs. 43 
per diem as allowance for attending a day’s seasion, he 
will be found present in insufficient numbers to form 
the barest quorum and some will be found to default 
the bills for electrical and water rates of the Corpora¬ 
tion for the princely quarters they occupy at nominal 
rents and will not pay until forced to. 

’ What is the service they now render to the public ? 
The record is almost blank ; if there is anything, it 
bears only a nuisance value. 

The Sjwuel 

The consequence of the Congress and govcrn'incntal 
deficiencies and indiscretions is noticeable in the con¬ 
versation of people in public vehicles, m the market 
places, in restaurants, in drawing rooms and in con¬ 
ferences. There is seldom a good word for the Congress 
and the name is uttered with utter contemi>t. There is 
p chorus of coiidoiuination not only from the uninformed 
public but also from veteran Congressmen which 
include some of the present and past members of the 
Working Committee not excluding its presidents. The 
Congress can not confidently face a bye-election and 
Congress workers are now publicly hooted in the 
streets. Oilly the other day, people bowed to the 
behests of the Congress. In the name of the Congress 
and in the hope that it will behave, people mo.st 
willingly tolerated the- orders of the Government in 
respect of principles for which they had fought with 
their life. Ban on the Communist parly and 
the 11. S. S., curtailment of civil liberties in many 
shapes and forms, restrictions on the press, tampering 
of private correspondence, lalhi charge and shooting 
in the streets on women, children and unarmed prisoners 
jn jails, have been tolerated by the public without even 
a murmur. Supersession of a self-governing institution 
like the Coloration of Calcutta was simply overlooked 
without a protest. Such was the support that the Congicss 
enjoyed. A khaddar-dress would find a sitting accom¬ 
modation to the wearer in a raiost congested vehicle; 
with respect a crowd will move away to give him a 
comfortable passage. All these have changed and a wr>' 
face and a contemptuous smile will receive a man in 
khaddar in public places and private assemblies. The 
Congress has degenerated to a position from which it will 
be difficult to retrieve. 

I The Remeidt 

For a disaster of such a colossal magnitude it is 
▼eiy difficult to suggest a panacea. We can ill afford to 
tlte CoBgren go down and disappear leavii^ the 


country to anarchy and chaos. Signe are not wanting;' 
the horison is already thick with dark and ominous 
clouds. The Congress must assert and occupy its right¬ 
ful place until the government of the country has been 
placed on a firm footing and can take care of itself, no 
matter which party comes into power. The people have 
become so much disgusted with the Congress regime 
that they would welcome any change even though it 
brings untold sufferings in its train. The atmosphere is 
surcliargcd with the elements of a mighty explosion; 
let the brave, the undaunted, the honest, the well-wishers 
of the country come forwaid to meet the situation with 
commendable tact and a spirit of self-abnegation and 
sacrifice. 

Desperate diseases reijuirc desperate remedies. What 
1 } most wanted is komsl men, truthful men, sincere 
and hardworking men at evciy post. What the war 
and its aftermath have destroyed is the most precious 
thing on eailli, i.e., a proper appreciation of human 
\ allies. This has o\ ertuken mankind, but the consequence 
i' most dangerous to an independent nation still beset 
with infantile maladies. Weakness of any sort is not to 
be tolerated and should be siipptessed with a ruthless- 
ncss that would bring terror to the hearts of the delin¬ 
quents and defaulters. Unless everj' individual Congresa- 
man becomes cognisant of his own responsibility and 
makes himself worthy of the onerous duties he has to 
undertake and execute with a clear conscience, the 
Congress can not get out of its present rut. 

Now IS the time when the Congress and the 
Goveruiiieut should separate iulo two distinct organisa¬ 
tions, each haling its own destiny to fulfil. The Con¬ 
gress will run the election and leave the field. It will 
keep watch oicr the administration, should dictate 
policies, and shall have sanctions to enforce its dictates. 
But it would certainly not interfere w'ith the adminis¬ 
tration in its details ; it should remain content if the 
broad principles are not transgressed. Administrators, 
including members of the Cabinet, should have no place 
in the Congress executive, because the Congress, as 
Muhatmaji wanted it to be, will represent the nation 
and not become the mouthpiece of a political party. 
The role of the future Congress will be acting as a 
buffer between the disgruntled public and the Govern¬ 
ment. The Congress will have liberty of criticizing freely 
the blundering measures of the Government, it will give 
expression to the people’s point of view. It will func¬ 
tion as the custodian of people’s interests, and should 
ensure the welfare of the masses. The Congress should 
refuse to be used as a machinery of the Government, it 
will by its own greatness, acquired through selfless 
service, act as a super-government in the country. 

The average Congressman thinks himself in terms 
of overlordship and has forgotten much of the services 
he used to render to his suffering brethren at a great 
sacrifice. If the Congress is to survive, not only as a great 
social institution but as a mighty political organisation, 
it must live through the ungrudging services of its 
component members in cases of flood, fire, fanune. 
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epidemics and every kind of unkind yisitationa of 
nature. If Congressmen want to capture the hearts of 
their suffering fellow-beings, it must be by being helpful 
to them in all possible ways. There is a great scarcity 
of food and clothing. Will the Congressmen undertake 
to raise two blades of corn where only one grows at 
present ? 

Where distress prevails in every sphere it is idle to 
expect that Congressmen should work without any 
remuneration whatsoever. He must receive his wages 
earned conscientiously by giving more than what his 
wages guarantee. By conduct alone can the Congress¬ 
man, ^m the lowest to the highest, inspire and enthuse 
others in protecting the independence attained after such 
a great sacrifice. Behests, requests, futwahs from un¬ 
worthy men are stale and carry no weight with the 
public. 

If there had been paucity of funds affecting the 
smooth working of public organisations so far, there are 
now governmental grants to educational institutions, 
child-welfare schemes, hospitals and dispensaries, for 
rural water supply, reorganisation of industries, for 
refugee rehabilitation, for growing more food, for the 
resuscitation of cottage industries and oilier such 
schemes. The field of work of a Congressman has 
widened and his responsibilities have increased. More¬ 
over, there is a greater facility for work in the shape of 


better experience, less interference, facility for funds 
and freedom from police surveillance. There can be 
no limit to the scope of work, it is only the will that 
in at a discount. 

Those who control the destiny of this ancient but 
reborn nation must act in a way that will engender 
the least criticism and receive the mir^mum of opposi¬ 
tion from the public. Remove nepotism, job¬ 
bery, corruption and waste. Try to enforce efficiency 
and practise rigid self-discipline ; make the public more 
conversant with facts than confront them with a 
jait accovipli; without divulging official .secrets please 
state your difficulties and the way in which you want 
to overcome them. Helpful suggestions might be 
obtained from the public. Do not talk big, an 
ounce of fact is weightier than a ton of big words. 
Plainly tell the people the handicaps that you are beset 
with and let them know that the many ‘high targets’ 
that have been fixed will never be reached at least 
within the time specified, and that many big schemes 
will never materialise pos,sibly within the lifetime of 
the present generation. Complacency in all matters is 
no longer to be nurtured; in its place self-confidence 
and confidence in public .support is more than what is 
nece.ssary in Congressmen, big and .small, within or 
outside the governmental machinery. By all means, 
pliice the country above self. 


THE CITY AND PORT OF CALCUTTA 

The Measures Necessary for Its Maintenance and Improvement 

By Dn .N. K. BOSE, m sc., i>h.D., r.N.i., 

Director, River Research Institute, IVcsf Bengal 


Calcutta is the only port for Eastern India. All the 
imports- and exports of the newly constituted province 
of West Bengal, Bihar, Ori.s.sa, As.sam, C.P. and a 
considerable portion of U.P. pass through this Port. 
Even the trans-Himalayan countries like Nepal, Bhutan, 
Sikkim and during the l.a.st war even China have all 
their communication, trade and traffic with the outs do 
world through Calcutta. It may bo further added that 
with proper development Diamond Harbour on the 
Hooghly about 30 miles south of Calcutta may be 
converted into a very suitable naval base. It will be 
about 50 miles inland fro.-n, the sea-face and almost un¬ 
approachable to enemy submarines due to the difficult 
nature of the estuary leading to the sea. 

The maintenance and improvement of the Port and 
City^of Calcutta is, therefore, of very great importance 
to the Union of India. 

Besides this, the area lying round about Calcutta 
requires improvement urgently. The health of Calcutta 
depends to a large measure on the health and success¬ 
ful drainage of this area which is now tide-locked and 
does not allow the sew^e and rain-water from the 
.CfdfjuttiA ana to be removed quickly. The citisem of 


Calcutta know it too well to thoir co.st the .serious 
flooding that oc(;ur.s after every cloud-burst over the 
city. The .silualion of the city saucer-like in a region 
controlled by high-level tidal rivers has created pro¬ 
blems challenging the best ingenuity of engineers and 
scientists. The city is situated on the Hooghly which 
i.s the estuary of the following rivers : 

Left Bank Rivers : 1. Bhagirathi, 2. Jalangi, 

3. Mathabhanga. ^ 

Right Bank Rivers ; 1. Pagla, 2. Dwarka, 3. Ajai, 

4. Damodar, 5. Rupnarain, 6. Haldi. 

7. Rasulporc. 

The very existence and importance of the Port and 
City of Calcutta depend on the navigability of the 
Hooghly estuary. 

When Job Charnok selected the three small villages 
of Govindpur, Sutanati and Kalikatta on the eastern 
bank of the river for the siting of his colony little did 
he dream that his small settlement of pirates and traders 
will develop into such a colossal city of business, trade 
and culture. The three villages were separated by spill 
channels connecting the Bhagirathi-Hooghly with the 
low-lyinff ai^as on both banks of the river. The Out* 
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port; Kli;il on llic north of Sntnnali, the- Civck Kow iiinnnicriil)!^ pools o( ^laKn;^^U wator, sonu- in liorso- 
betweon Kiilikalla und (lohmdapur and Tolly’s Null-ali slioi- shapos and other- iu \nst -Ireti-hes of lo\v-ly,ns 
to the sonlh of Hhowanipur used to e.nry Mlt-laden aioas eonmcled hy naiiow channels with the few ni.im 
tidal water from tii(' Hoosidy into the low .-pill areas rivers of the tract, Mich as Ichhamati, Kiiltigong. 
lyiown as the Salt Water lakes to the (aisl of the river Malla and Tiaili. fhit the aiea to the easi and south- 
niid weiv gradually Iniilding up islands in this vast east of Calcutta will ajipear to he the wor-l effected. 
Water-logged tract. Villag(\s like Belgaehia, Ult.-dilighi. As one flies oxer this an a. nothing hut vast .-heets of 
Simla, Bnginari, Arkiih, Dhappa, Baiitala .aiid Ka-b.i .-lagtiaiit waiia dotted xxilh xdl.iges that were once 
were gradually eiiiergiiig nut, of Ih."' sea of the .-alt itro.s)i( rou-’ appeal iindi'r I la- idaiK'. This w.!s the 
Water. Tliis 'whole tract would have been raistal .sufli- drain.age .area of the Bidyadliaii whose untimely death 
eiently if these channels were not gradually constricted hits hal to Ihi- .-;ul situation On tin' draiii.ig,' of this 
and in some c«.ses lilhal ipi by the pri'.ssiire of pnjnila- vast aiea depend the health and pro.spiaily of the city, 
tion of the city. As the city developed and took con- Tin' Hooghlx-Bliaiiirathi river system has n drain- 

crele shape the low-lying ureas on ilic east, were eut age area of 32,000 sp miles. Hie aver.igi' rainfall in tins 
off from the tidal spill of the nvi'r Hooghly and their area varies from 12(1 inches on the seacoast to 45 inches 
reclamation was unliinely slop.ped. The area to the in the (^hotaiiagpur plateau. Besidi's the rtuiifall in this 
south of the city towards Diainond Harbour was not area the system receixod a considerable supply of 
so obstructed. As one flies over the area bounded by water from the s]ull of the river Oanga. The river 
the Hooghly on the West and the Ichhamati on the Hooghly-Blitigiratlii now’ forms the main drainage 
East the country-side appqprs to be studded with channel of the West Bengal, Chotunagpur and Santhah 
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Ferganas. It is^ therefore, of paramount importance to 
keep this line of drainage in the most efficient condition 
60 that no drainage congestion with consequent flooding 
occurs. 

Years ago Bhagirathi formed the main course of 
the river Ganga when the western portion of the 
Gangetic delta was being built up. Big towns like Gour, 
Murshidabad, Katwa, Nabadwip and Kalna flourished 
on its course. The garden town of the Nawab of 
Murshidabad can still be seen rising proudly on its 
banks. The city of Calcutta is the latest imperial 
colony built on the river which was already showing 
signs of deterioration when Jol) Churnoek laid the 
foundation of the settlement. The mam course of the 
Ganga had already left llu; IMiagiralhi and was flowing 
eastward. The town of Gour had been de.sc-vled by the 
river and was devastated by malaria. II was lying in 
ruins. It w'as at this stage of the ri\er that the city was 
laid on its bank. 

The volume and llic duration of upland water 
supply steadily deerea-sed .and the regimi? of the river 
Bhugiralhi-Ilooghly seriously deteriorated. The navi 
gability of the Hooghly estuary is now being main¬ 
tained with great diffieulty and at a great cost. This is 
affected by the following factors ; 

(a) “Fresh Water Suiiply” brought down by the 
tributary riiers as stated above. 

(h) The amount of sand and silt introduced by 
these rivers. 

(c) The tidal inflow from the sea. 

As it how stands, the upland water supply is only 
assured for about. 2 to 3 months during the monsoon 
season every year. Huge quantity of sand and silt is 
also introduced during the same period but. I heir 
presenec on the estuary bed even after Ihe flood imriod 
complicates matters. Tlie tidal inflmmcc is pre.sent all 
Ihroiighoiit the year. It will thus be .seen that though 
the factor (a) is operative only for 2. to 3 month.s in a 
year, factor (b) which is really inlrodueed by faclor (n), 
is present all the year round The remedy, llierefore, 
lies either in elmiinaling factor (a) altogi lher or by 
eliminating (b) without seriou.dv cffi'cting (a). 

There is another niclhod of tackling the jiroblcm 
which is being followed by the Commissioners for llv' 
Fort. It is by accepting (a) and (b) as unavoidable .and 
trying to train the river by dredging. This 'melhod is 
direct but very expen.sivo and has not proved up till 
now very successful. 

It will thus be seen that the diflTicult.ie.s of the Port 
and the City though apparently of different nature are 
due to the same cause.s. The absence of upland fiesli 
water supply into the Hooghly estuary and the other 
rivers to the east, the introduction of huge quantity of 
sand and silt into this system during the rainy season 
and the arresting and complicating effects of tides arc 
the three main factors responsible for the deterioration 
of the drainage, navigability and health of the area 
aerved by this system. 

• problem is a very urgent and serious one. It 


has been considered by experts individually dnd also 
in committees. Though they have not come to any 
unanimous decision about the remedy to be applied 
they are more or less agreed on the factors that are 
operative in worsening the situation. 

On studying the factors responsible for the 
deterioration of the river Hooghly and the countryside 
between the Hooghly and the Ichhamati, it appears that 
the following are most important : 

(t) The absence of fresh water supply from the 
Bhagirathi and‘its tributaries during 10 months 
of the year. 

(ii) Excessive quantity of sand and silt brought 
down by the Bhagirathi and its tributaries, 
(m) Effect of tides on this supply of sand and silt. 
Experience on other livers elsewhere has shown 
that it is po.s.sib]c to increase the fresh water supply 
and make it last all throughout the year by construct¬ 
ing a barrage on the river Ganga near about the offtake 
of the Bhagirathi. Though tlie exact site has not as yet 
been .selected, reconiiaissanec survey has shown that a 
suitable site is possible. The ingre.ss of sand and silt 
may be reduced if not completely eliminated by 
mti'odueing silt excluders and ejectors in the Ganges 
barrage and also eon.siructiiig reservoir dams in the 
hill e.al,chmenls of the Western Bengal rivf'rs. If these 
I wo steps are taken, it is likely that by suitable train¬ 
ing works, the Hooghly estuary may be kept open to 
all sca-going vessels. 

Though tlie eonstruelion of the barrage with the 
silt exehuler.s and ejectors .and of the reservoir dams 
will almost eoinplelely reduce' the ingre.ss of sand and 
silt into the Hooghly estuary, some volume of fine silt 
and clay is likely to be brought u)) by t.lie tides from 
the sea face. It is well known that there is a littoral 
dritt in the Bay of Bengal which bring.s in considerable 
volumes of fine silt and elay from the eastern p.arts of 
the delta and al.“o from the outfalls of the Suharnarckha 
and the Mahanadi so that even if the above steps are 
taken, a certain amount of training work.s will be neces¬ 
sary to keep a rlenr all-weather channel for .sea-going 
\'('S.sp1.s in t.he Hooghly estuary. The programme of 
work, tln'refore, should be : 

(n) Construction of barrages with silt excluders 
and ejeelors in the Ganga, the Bhagirathi amt 
some other connected rivers of the system. 
(?j) Construction of reservoir dams in the hill 
catchment of the Western Bengal rivers. 

(r) Invp.stigalions to find the best method of river 
regulation in the Hooghly estuary. 

(ci) Investigations to find the bept method of 
draining the area between the Hooghly and 
the Ichhamati. 

(a) Construction of a barrage with silt excluders 
and ejectors in the Ganga : Investigations in this con¬ 
nection have already been taken up by the West 
Bengal Government. When these investigations are 
completed, designs of a barrage wross the river Ganga 
and a system of canals connecting the Galaga with the 
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Bhagirathi, Jalangi and Mathabhanga will be taken up. 
The volume of water thus brought down by these 
rivers will flxish the water-logged areas round about 
Calcutta and bring them to their pristine glory. 
Methods are being explored to sec if the river Bhagi¬ 
rathi can be made navigalile all the year round from 
its outfall into the sea to its offtake fra.n. the river 
Ganga. ^ 

(b) Conslruclion o] reservoir dams in the hill 
catchment oj the rivers of West Benyal : Dainodar 
Valley Corporation has'been* insliluted to tackle tlie 
problem of the Damodar. Similarly, arrangements are 
being completed to take up the con.striiction of a 
reservoir dam on the Maiirakshy. Invesljgalions al.-o 
are in progress to control other rivers, such a.> Rup- 
narain (Darakeswar), Cossye and Ajai. When these are 
completed, the ingrc.ss of all sand and .sill into the 
ettii.ary will bo stopped. 

(c) Investigations to find the best method of rii'er 
ngidiition m the Hooghly estuary ; With a and h com¬ 
pleted succe.ssfully the main difiiculty of navig;ition m 
the Hooghly will be almost eliminated. Though the 
ingress of hurnifiil sand and silt will be considerably 
reduced Ihe suiiply of fine silt and clay brought up liy 
the tides will still continue. With careful investiga¬ 
tions and model e.xperimcut it may, however, bo 

- :0 


possible to keep Hooghly navigable for sca-going 
vessels. 

(d) Investigations to find the best method of 
draining the area between the Hooghly and the Ichhu- 
mali : The ])robIem of drainage of the city and the 
area to Ihe ea.st is being tackled by a Special Committee 
of llie Government of West Bengal. The two steps a 
and b will coii.sidcTably ease the task of this Committee. 

Tlio ]jroblcm of keciung other rivers of the system 
lie.side.s Bhagirathi alive .should also bo tackled at the 
same time. With dams built in the head waters of all 
the Gholanagpur rivers the ingress of hai'.efiil sand into 
the Hooghlj- estuary will bo automatically cut off ; but 
Ihe supjily of water fiom the.-o rhois will also be 
afTected. What will bo the effect of this changed 
hydraulic condiliou of the rivers on their regime in the 
lower reaches affceled by the tidi .s will have to be 
sfiuiied caiefnlly and action taken. 

It is hoped now that the immediate danger to the 
city .iiid Port of Calcutta has been realised, efforts to 
oxercomo it will not be relaxed till the ultimate aim 
has been acliicved. Tlii.s will require a co-ordinated 
planning liy tlie parties involved, the Government of 
West Bengal, the Damodar ^'ulley Corporation, Com- 
n.L-’sioiU'i^- fur the Port of Calcutta, Corporation of 
Calcutta and the Calcutta Improvement Trust. 


AN ARTIST AS A PEDAGOGUE 

hr SUDHIR R. KHASTGIR. 

Doon School, Dchru Dun 


It is not such a simple liusines.s—this teaching children 
bow to iKimt. I'he grave, high-brow po.se of a .school¬ 
master will not do. fretting and fuming would be still 
worse. For there is lu Art no dicliolomiziiig into nghl 
or wrong, and in the paintings of the very young, the 
undeveloped, what is there that can possibly be con¬ 
demned as wrong ? Wliatever is done, is right. True 
genius in Art consists in a boldne.ss to render ju.st what 
one pleases and in a manner best plea.sing one.self alone. 
It is the courage of this as.surancc that we as art- 
masters in most c.ascH cither stifle down or fail to foster 
in the child. If tlie measuring rod is applied and rules 
«nd regulations allowed to hedge in from the very first, 
from whence will spring the joy of creation, the fun of 
doing things, so essential at this stage ? It is no great 
harm done after all if they do spoil a little paint, waste 
some paper, break a pencil or pull a bru.sh to pieces. 
And what does it matter, if in a children’s class, the 
master is denied the righteous exercise of some of the 
prerogatives flf his position ? It will only teach him 
a little welcome self-control, while the children will 
have a world to gain from such free indulgence with 
brush and paint. 

As an art-teacher I have constantly observed a 
curious fact that while judging the drawings of the 
very young we forget that they are expressions of the 
child-mind and wish to sec in them what would appeal 
to the mature adult i^one. On the walls of the art- 
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room, I hang up rows and rows of such childish pro¬ 
ductions. How it delights their hearts to look at their 
own creation and what encouragement they receive I 
But when the big and learned ones or the parents of 



Wood carving by Jahangir Bilimoria, ago 12i 


few enthusiasts in Child Art have started holding 
(Exhibitions of such child-drawings and a fairly good 
literature has also sprung up round the same. These 
are welcome news, no doubt. If such spontaneous 
sketching is encouraged in n child, some closed shutters 
of his mind arc bound to open and that is what the 
child will really gain out of it. It is in, this enlarging 
illuminatin'.; pro"?s^ that the {etcher’s aid enj be of 



By Arum Bun.'idui, age i'2 

incalculable benefit to the chihl—as also the teachers 
ta.sk may well be siid to end there. AUer this, as the 
child grows up he will learn to look out foi hinisclf, 
any attempt to force m a more technical instruction 
at this stage cannot but end disasfroiisly for h^m. 


the children come to visit the art school, the 
imijonty of then, uoi’ei care to look at this 
section. Totally blind to the genuine effects 
attained by the unsophislicutf d, reckl('>s dab¬ 
bling in paint in some of thesi'. Hicir admiia- 
tion is all re.served for the ne.it sketches done 
by the older boys after Hit' manner of 
renowned artists; and .among ehildren, it is 
the eliild, who imitating llie older boys, afler 
many careful erasuri's turns out a piece of 
somewhat clean and correct drawing, that can 
hope to win their applause. Year .after year, 
I have watched this and found I'ery few ex¬ 
ceptions. And whether he be celebrated 
Professor of Psychology or an eminent 
educationist it is always the same. Very 
recently, however, a change has come about. 
But’ curiously enough this time, specially 



among the re.search-workers on child-drawings, 
it is a rebound to the other extreme; and a 
fuss, much too great, is being made about thenii. 
They have now begun to implicate and insinuate 
the particular psychology of a child in his draw¬ 
ings, dragging in not only the parents but a 
whole line of ancestors as well. Now-a-days a 


Marble head by Ranjan Roy, age 13J 
From the very first, however, I was careful to keep 
out any such phenomenon ns “syllabus” or “examina¬ 
tion” from the Art School. An exhibition, once or 
twice a year, of what the boys execute is a far better 
arrangement, yielding infinitely Hjore satisfactory results. 
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What has Art to do with such scheduled tests ? And as not the most futile of attempts ? How much more 
for assessing; pictures by an allotment of marks—was it gratifying it would be to hold exhibitions and allow 
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the boys to carry selected pieces home at the end of 
each term I 

And it is somewhat along these lines I practise art¬ 
teaching in the Doon School—withoiit the rudder, oar, 
or caiipass of a departmental s.vllal)as. Otlier teachers 
come to me, loud in their enquiry, “Where is the 
syllabus ?” To which, 1 can only give the old answer, 
“Syllabus ? Why, I have none to show. Sir 1’’ For I 
know, it is all w'ithin me—wliat syllabus is required for 
which boy at each stagi', and I plan Ids work accord¬ 
ingly. With deej) concern they ask me what 1 do about 


class-management at any rate, if that is indeed the 
case. And again, I can only tell them that I suppose 
I just stumble along somehow—seeing that I usually 
do it well. And though sometimes the boys drive mo 
fairly mad I boar uj) with it all, for how can I make 
every bf)y work at the same thing, there being some 
difference between an Art class and an Arithmetic claas 
or a (Jeoimclry class as, no doubt, they can see.* 

* liaitsldltil by Mibtf Uulika M.A., fiom the dUiry weiUen 

in Htingdlt. * 
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WIRING THE UNITED NATIONS FOR WORLD LISTENING 

Jtv M.Mri’IN MANN 


No matter where your home rs, you cau hear what is 
happening at United Nalums nua'liusi^--and iii your 
own laiiguagi'. I'Ik' world's most comjilev i. dio network, 
broadcasting in 23 different tongues 25 lioiiis out of 
every 24 (thanks to overlapping progiams) makes this 
possililo. 



News of United Nations activities i.s leiiortcd 
by radio in 23 different languages, iiicludmg the 
Chinese being written by Mrs. Cliang 


The hub of this globe-circling network is now a 
reconverted war plant on Long Island, a .short distance 
beyond the city limits of New York. There, m the 
temporary headquarters of the United Nations at Lake 
Success, every technique of modern electronics is being 
used to convey to every land in the world nows that 
affects every one of its people. Most of the equipment 
is,standard, but it is used in new and unusual ways. 
Never before has a governmental body relied so mucli 
on radio waves and vacuum tubes. 

» The words spoken by a United Nations delegate 
travel a long and torturous road before they come out 


of a loiul.^piaikei- in Czechoslovakia or Iracp The first 
turn 111 thi.s road is a cotiliol rooiai in one of the booths 
dial cvi'i'v \isilor sees fniiii the gallery of the Security 
Council chamber. Tlieio an engineer sil.s at a console. 
Watching die Cmiiicil in aelion Ix'low him. he adjusts 
the switches lliat control all the niicro]>lioncs in the 
loom. Wlan a dele.gale prepare.s to .speak, the engineer 
click.s oil the ne.are.si micioplioiir, then .switclies b.ack to 
the Council President uheii the delegate stops. 

From die cngiuc'er’s control ii.anel, the linos travel 
dovin to an amiilifiei loora diri'ctly lielow. Thi.s large, 
1)1 i(.k-vvalled room i> filled with racks of electronic 
eipiquiieiit that aiiqilil'y IIk' outjiul of every microphone 
in the I'liiled Nation’s va.st .s.y.slem -Iheu; arc niiero- 
jiliniie.s m eoiilerence and coiii'Milli'e rooms as well as 
111 tile iu'ilicipal ehamber. Tin' aliiplilied specche.s tliell 
go out to loiid'i'eakei.s in the meeting rooin.s and press 
lounge, to listening sets in several of the United 
Nations olfice.s, and to the adjacent recording room. 

Fvery word s;ioken in a United Nations meeting is 
jMc.seived for jioste-nly on Large phonograph records, 
'i'hese verbatim lecordirigs will cuabie the history 
student of the future to hear exactly what was said, 
die way it was said, just as though he had been present, 
lie no longer will have in rely on dull—and ptissib?y 
misleading—written iccords made from stenographic 
notes. 

The verbatim records also turn up in the United 
Nations’ radio programs. The most important, dramatic 
sections of the .s]>ecchcs are broadcast frona the records, 
bringing the original .speaker’s own voice to the radio 
audience. Many of the United Natioilis programs are 
conipletely recorded—music from records, plus parts of 
spcccho', from other records, and commentators’ voices 
are combined in one program record, which is then 
played over tlie air. The wide use of completely 
recorded programs simplifies the radio operation, 
permitting the identical show, to be broadcast at various 
hours to allow for the difference in time throughout' 
the world. Thus people in Norway, India, and the 
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Pliilippines can dl hear Iho same breakfast newscast at Africa. All these transmitters operate in the 6-to-22 
breakfast lime. mega-cycle band reserved for international broadcasting, 

The United Nations radio-news desk is geared to end can be picked up by anyone with a short-wave 
operate as fast as a tabloid newspaper’s city desk when receiver. Most listeners, however, hear United Nations 

programs on the standard broad¬ 
casting band from local stations in 
their own areas. 

These local ,stations can get the 
progiaiTis in any one of .several ways. 
They may pick up a short-wave 
(iatismi:»()n iind r( broadcast it 
diu'ftly, or rcfO'd il foi broadcasting 
Liter. In the I'nitcd fhate-, 11.3 sta¬ 
tions arc fed T*i)ilr’d Nation- j rogranis 
over wire line- (.)\ er.sra^, many sta¬ 
tions tlial liave ditruiilty in reeeiving 
the shoit-na\e procraiii.s; are mailed 
progi.'m lecoidiiit:.-—5(i9 .sueh records 
aie sent fiom Lake .Success every 
montl). With this varied S 3 ’sft'm of 
program di.stnbiition the United 
Nation.s now reaclie.- an audience of 
.about lOC.OtMJ.fKK) ]>erson.-—about one 
out of every four ladio listeners in 
all the woild. 



This switch-board helps nations ennfer. Tlie engineer operating it 
controls the delegates’ mierophoncs 


Jii.'t o^lT^ide the .Security Council’s 
chambir is the “.shack" of an amateur 


neccssaty. It is iu a small ofii.o 
of the iu'e.ss section Two reiior- 
ler.s sit at adjacent desks. One 
wear.s earjihones plugged into the 
United Nations-Wide inteieommu- 
nicalion system and Ivjie, iioU'- 
on the speeelies he hears. .A- fast 
as ho finishes a page, hi- paitiiei 
takes it and rewrites tlie noies 
into news bulletin,--, typing them 
directly on a .sjiecial dupheanng 
sheet. As quickly as he I'.m-he^ 
a page, a giil lakes it and inns 
off ropies on a duplicating 
machine. These copies aie then 
distributed to the variou- languige 
sections of the radio division, 
which prepare news broadcasts in 
23 different tongues. 

Most United Nations broid- 
casts, both reeoided and ‘‘live,’’ 
originate in the five studios at 
Lake Success., From there they 
travel over wires to whatever 
transmitters the United Nations 
can beg , bovriw, or vent. Tlu largest number radio st at ion, K2UN. operated by volunteers. It is 
of shows are earried by the United States State the first station actually owned by the United 
I^oparfcment’s big network, the World-Wide Broad- Nations, and its central P'Osifion in headqu.artcrs 
casting Foundation, and the Canadi.m Broadc.ast- symbolizes tlie importance the organization’s officials 
ing Corporation, but some arc relayed by the Eadio attach to radio. Construction of this “ham” station 
.Corporation of America, to a station in Tangiers, North was the first small step toward the creation of 


Eeporlor.s and official irse “walkje-liearic;." (poitahlo receiving sets) 
to listen to proceedings in wliichcver one of six languages they prefer 
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a big, new network that will employ the newest radio 
techniques to roach every part of the world. The 
amateur station, however, will not be abandoned even 
when the new system is completed. By keeping in touch 
with amateurs all over the world, United Nations 
officials will know how well their principal broadcasting 
system is operating. The “hams,” who already have 
Jilayed an important role in radio development, thus 
may contiibutc .still moie to the sotution of the jiro- 
blem of world comiiiuniciition.s. 

Heaclquarters of the proposed new .systeii, to be 
owned as well a.s run by the United Nations, will be in 
New York City. The main .station will liavi- short-w.avo 
transmit.tens beamed at various jiaits of the world, a 
medium-ware transmitter foi loeal use, and possibly 
FM and teleri.siou transmitters. A second large station 
is planned for the main Kuro))ean office of the United 
Nations, in Genera. Srvilzerland This .station will jn k 
up and robroadcasl over short and medium waves the 
programs oiiginatmg in Nerr ^'ork. It, will also have 
studios for prodiiemg il.s own shows. A third station, 
intended purely for short-wave relay, rvill be located 
at some point in the Faeifie, and a fourth may b(' .“ot 
up in .South America. 

All these .short-rvare stations are e.xpeeled to u.se 
the nerv method of single sidi'-band transmission, which 
requiies onl.v halt the arailable eliaiinil fm any one 
progra'in. The other half can then be used for souK'HiiUi 
else—^in the ease of the United Nations, it rvill probablv 
be employed to eonduet inter-office busim'.ss by 
teletype. 

-; 0 : 


Additional teletype communication will be irattl- 
mitted by frequency-shift keying, which permits both 
teletype signals and voice or music to be broadcast at 
the same time over the same frequency. Frequency-shift 
transmission sends the teletype signals as small changes 
in the frequency of the carrier wa\e. These frequency 
change,s, while too small to affect a recci\or turned to 
the voice broadcast, arc; pir'kcd if^i by the .spec al 
fiequeni’.v-'hifl ri'ceuer and m.ach' to o'ix'ralc the 
reei'uing leleiyjiewnter. 

Ollier moileiu tc'chnicpios will make relay operations 
moil’ dependable. The K’ccivers that are to pick up 
short-waM’ lraiis,eis.,ion.s for rebroadcasimg will I c 
di'.'ucned (o Imild iip llie eaiiier wave, reducing failing 
etleel.j, and to e.vpatid tin; volume (wliicli is ordinarily 
eoinpres.sed in li.in.smiltnig) to its onguial rangi'. 
Groups of recening anlejma.-- will be .spaced to avoid 
fading, and the tran>nuUuig antennas will be of the 
movable, dneclioiia! I>'pe, so that the radio energy can 
b(' eoneenlialeil in denned ari'as. 

Part of this large-scale network is scheduh'd to be 
l.iiiK in flic iHsir fuluie The first station will be 
eon.sliiicled in New York, willi llnee 5l).lX)0-\val I .short- 
ware Iran.smilteis. Studio faeihln's will also be greatly 
enlarged wbeii tin' new peimaiieni lieadquarters of the 
rnili’d Nations is bnilt on .New York t’liy’s Fast River 
'fin' skvsciapei oiliee Imilding will have a dozen .small 
“talk" .sindio.;, sf.veral laiae .sludio.s. and a theatre-type 
.studio that can also be used for television broadcasts.* 
—Fioni Poi ulur I^CK iirc. 

♦ Th<’ !•» Si irnt r. 


A TRIP TO NAINI TAL 

i\y M. R SEN 


“Let us have a trip to Nniiii T;il,” .suggi'sled my 
friend. M.v friend who came from Calcutta found the 
Lucknow heat too trying. He wanted me to be his 
eomiianion, for he .said that vvhili' he could click lus 
r.micra,* I could cover the .slorj'. 



A robust hill-baby in thoughtful mood 


Kalhgoilam next .norniiig al 7-30 From Kalligodim 
till' distance of N'ami 'I’.il is only 22 mile.s d'his journey 
i-.' eoveied b.v' either 1;i,\i or bus. The load is excellent 
and :iw'('-iiisi)iimg loo We enjoyed the bus trij) up to 
K.iini Tal Fiom Ivaihgodam we weri' be.ginnmg to feel 
.slightly cold Tlie bus wiml up and u|i and we e.mld 
see the huge forest and .iingmlieent views and we had 
■; feeling as if we vvi're leav mg in oiii trail a long zig-ia.g 
ribbon. I 

It took alioiil I brae h..ms lo n acli the bus terminus 
al Naim Tal. q'liis show i how sleep Ihe cbmb is. As soon 
a.s our bus reached Ihe lei minus, down iioured lire rains 
and we weie shneimg like anylhiiig. Mill it sei’iiied to 
be very iilea.s.inl whi'ii we rememliered the tempenituro 
of Lucknow. We went to Ihe hotel in a neksliavv. Here 
the rick.shaw is of a better design tiian tiiosc lound in the 
plains. H is pulleil by four iiii'n. Altliougli it was raining 
hi'avily we were fully proleeled, for the mechanii'iil 
aiTangeiicnt was (jiiile good. 

The first view winch atiraeb'd our notice is the 
lake which becau.ie of its unique jio.sition affords 


The railway trip from Lucknow to Kalhgodam is not * My irismi Mr. c. K. Cuiim Itoy in an Hony. Cameraman ot 
‘ trying. We got into the train at 8 in the evening reaching ihij a. i. c. c. 


A TRIP TO NAINI TaL 


real beauty and grandeur. Girdled by a lowering 
line of hills the lake lies 29.24 north : 79.28 

east with an elevation of 6350 ft. above sea level. It 
is no ordinary lake, for its length and breadth aic 1500 
end 500 yds. respectively with a depth of 93 feet. The 




A uiagnifiL-cnt view of Naim Tal Lake 
water of I, he lake is scarcely distuibed 
and ou its bosom are reflected tlie 
ever-chaugiiig \ lews of the sky aud 
Ihc lulls. An iKidulatmg lawn with a 
great stretch of level land iiiter- 
.spensed with occasional clumps of 
oak, eypres.s and other beautiful 
trees, eoiilinues from the margin of 
the lake for upwards of a mile. The 
sides of the laki- ar»‘ bounded by 
splendid lulls and pieaks which are 
thickly wooded down to the water’s 
edge. From the lake one could see 
the houses iierehed on the diz?y 
heights of the eiieircling hills, 
flanked on either side. In the evening 
one meets here a motley crowd of 
holiday-makers sauntering through 
*the dusty Mall : men attired in their 
besi and women flaunting their 
colourful sarccK, ambling jiast fashion¬ 
able shopping eentres-T-all out to 
taste to the full the bracing climate 
of the season. Indeed in Naini Tal 
natures’ hospitality knows no bound. 

The enchanting bc'auties of Kumaon hills, their bracing 
climate and the soothing green that envelops them 
leave nothing more to be desired. 

I do not consider Naini Tal suitable for all sorts 
of visitors such as the invalid ar.d the old from 
the plains. The climb to every house, except those on 
the shores of the lake and most of them are shops, is 


stiff. In hill stations like Shillong and Darjeeling the 
climbs are gradual so that visitors of all categories do 
not feel exhausted. Perhaps the Naim Tal Municipal 
Board which has done splendid work for the improve¬ 
ment of the town would do well to construct roads 
with climbs more gradual for the 
sake of all types of visitors. 

Naini Tal lies in a valley bounded 
on the north by Cheena Peak which 
is 8568 feet above sea-level. One who 
is unable to climb the baffling peaks 
cannot po.ssibly enjoj’ the wonderful 
views of the snow-clad Himalayan 
ranges because those arc visible only 
from the Cheena Peak ami the “Snow 
View’’ demanduig a eliiiib of 3,COO 
feet. We did ehmb up the Cheena 
Peak and enjoyed the imposing 
views of snow-eo\ered ranges and 
Ki'darnath mass. 

Thi.s article will be incomplete if 
I make no mention of the economic 
depre.ssion with whicli Naini Tal is 
faced today. There is dearth of 
\isitors and Naim Tal today looks 
like c Kentish town. The reason is 




■ellent \iew of Cheeiia Peak from Malli Tal 

not far to seek. Once it was the place for rest and enjoy¬ 
ment of the Europeans. Naini Tal was developed as the 
.summer capital of the U.P. both by the Government 
and the business community. Before this I had seen 
the gay life of Naini Tal. Local social clubs and 
institutions were full of life. The Naini Tal Clidb with 
Chalet stage and ball-room once haunted by the 
Europeans now presents a deserted look. Chiistuta 
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Churches, European schools and colleges once vibrat- became free, the hectic excitement of N'aini Tal came 
ing with life no longer inspire the public. When India to an end. The Europeans of the station have mostly 
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ih? jiungest “lady” ^islior of the season 


A depressed vegetiible selhir who.se Iniainess is 
dull owing to the tJovcrriiicnt discontinuing the 
('Xodus to the summer capital 

left India. The (lovernment’s su emci-exodus hai 
actually been abandoned. And thi.s has affected 
materially the rickshaw.allas, pony boy.s. holclwallas 
house-owners and above all the main business con.- 
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. The-se Bhutias pack coal in n peculiar way and 
come to Naini Tal Bazar for selling it 


On the way to Cheena I’eak 
111 unity. It is pointed out and perhaps rightly too that 
Naini Tal is a part of the U.P. and her crisis cannot 
possibly be ignored by the Government of the day. An 
economy has developed in the place on account of the 
seasonal visit of the Government and it requires no 
specialist to ascertain that a good amount of wealth has 
been invested in the permanent structures there. The 
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Government will have to maintain the long zig-zag to the hills may be put off on grounds of politiqal 
road from Kathgodam to Naini Tal and also the expediency, yet nothing can take from its scenic beauty, 
buildings. A well-organised tourist traffic is needed and a tribute which has come from far-off Kottayam in 
the Government should pay attention to proper Trav'ancore where a biscuit factory wants to use a view 
publicity in this respect. oi Naini Tal on its fancy biscuit tins to replace British 

Naini Tal may have its faults. Government exodus land.scape. 
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THE LAST ORATION OF DR. ANANDA COOMARASWAMY 


On «the 22nd August 1947, on the occasion of his 
seventieth birthday, a few days hcfoie i'ls death. Dr. 
Anandu Coomaraswamy wa.s the recipient of a great 
homage offered by his friends and colleagues in Boston, 
together with a volume of essays Art and Thowjht, a 
Festschrift volume, embodying some forty contiibutions 
fiom admiring scholars all ovi-r the world, edited by 
Mr. Bharata Iyer. In answer to this tribute, and .after 
the presentation of the volume, Dr. Coomaraswamy 
made a speech, which was his last published oiatiou, 
very cliaractenstic and very worthy of the world- 
faunoiis scholar. As no report of tins speech appears to 
have been publi'liod in India, we prc.sent the hjtnic foi 
the licuelU of our readers. 

“I am iiioK' than honoured—.<nmew'liat, indeed, 
oierconic—by your kmdtles.^ m being here to-night, liy 
I he messages that ha\o been read, and by the presenta¬ 
tion of Mr. Hharala Iter’s iM'.st.sclirift. I .should like 
'(> recall the names of four men who niisht have been 
.iie.seiit had I hey been living ; Dr. Denman W. Ross, 
Dr. John Lodge, Dr. Lucian Siherman, and I’rolessor 
.fames Woods, to all of whom I am indebted. Tlie 
orniation of the Indian eolli'ction in the Muai'um of 
vine Arts \^as aliuost wholly due to the initiative of 
i3r. Dcniinnn Ro.ss ; Dr. Lodge, who wrote little, will be 
remembered for bis work m Boston and Washington, 
and also perhaps for his aphorism, “From the Stone age 
until now. qucUc d* grmgolade’’; 1 still hope to com¬ 
plete a work on Reincarnation with which Dr. Schcrmaii 
charged me not long before liis death ; and Professor 
Woods was one of those teachers who can never be 
1 cplaced. 

“More than half of my active life has been .spent m 
Boston. I want to express my gratitude in the first 
I'luee to the Directors and Trustees of the Museum of 
I'me Arts, who have always left me entirely free to 
carry on research not only in the field of Indian Art 
' ut at the same time in the wider ficid of the whole 
I'aditional theory of Art and of the relation of man to 
his work, and in the fields of comparative religion and 
inetaphysics to jvhich the problems of iconography are 
natural introduction. I a'ln. gratefui also to the 
American Oriental Society whose ed tors, howi'ver 
•T'uch they differed from me “by temperament and 
tiaining,” as Professor Norman Brown once said, have 
always felt that I had “a right to be heard," and also 
have allowed me to be heard. And all this despite tne 
fact that such studies as I have made necessarily led 
me back to an enunciation of relatively unpopular 


sociological doctrines. For, as a student of human 
manufactures, aware that all making is per artem, I 
could not but see that, as Ruskin said, “Industry with¬ 
out Art is brutality,’’ apd that men can never be really 
l)ii))py unle.s.s they hear an individual responsibility not. 
only for what they do but for tlie kind and the quality 
of whatever lluy make I could not, fail to see that 
such lmi>iuness i.': for evi-r denied to the majority under 
the conditions of imaking that are imposed upon them 
by what is euphenii.stieallv railed “free enterprise,” that 
■s to say, under the condition of production for profit 
rather than for ii^e ; and no less denied in those 
totalitarian forms of society in which the folk is as 
much a-i m a capitalistic regime reduced to the level of 
tlie proktanat. Looking at the works of Art they are 
considered worthy of pre.servation in our Musseums, and 
that were once the common objects of the market 
I’luce, I could not but realize that a society can only 
be considered truly civilized when it is pos.siblc for 
every mafi to e.arn his living by the very work he 
would r.ilher be doing Ilian anything else in the world— 
a condition that has only been attained in social orders 
inti'gratcd on the basis of vocation, ftvadharma. 

“At the same time I should like to emphasize that 
I have never built up a philosophy of my own or 
wished to establish a new school of thought. Perhaps 
the greatest thing I have learnt is never to think for 
myself ; I fully agree with Andre Gide that lotUes 
c/i(ivr.s' sant ditcs deja, and what I have .sought is to 
understand what has been said, while taking no account 
of the ‘inferior philosophers.’ Holding with Hcraclilu.s 
that the Word is common to nil. and that Wi.sdom is to 
know the Will whereby all things are steered, I am 
lonvinoed with JeremiAs that the human cultures in 
all their apparent diversity are but the di.alects of one 
and the same language of the Spirit, th,at there is a 
‘’common universe of discourse” transcending the 
diffeiencps of tongues. 

“This is my seventieth birthday, and my opportunity 
to say Farewell. For this is our plan, mine and my 
wife’s, to retire and return to India next year ; thinking 
of this as an aslajn gamana, “going home.” There we 
expect to rejoin our son Rama, who, after travelling 
with Marco Pallis in Sikkim and speaking Tibetan 
there, is now at the Gurukula Kangri learning Sanskrit 
and Hindi with the very man with whom my wife was 
studying there twelve years ago. We mean to remain 
in India, now a free country, for the rest of our lives. 

have not remained untouched by the religious 
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philosophies 1 have studied and to which I was led 
by way of the history of art. Irdellige ut credos ! In 
my case, at least understanding has involved belief ; and 
for me the time has come to exchange the active for a 
more contemplative way of life in which it would be 
my hope to experience more immediately at least a 
part of the truth of which my understanding has been 
so far predominantly logical. And so, though I may be 
here for another year, I ask you also to say “good-bye,” 
equally in the etymological sense of the word and in 
that of the Sanskrit savaga, a salutation that expressc.s 
the wish 'May you come into your own,’ that is, may 


I know and become what I am, no longer this man 
so-and-so, but the Self that is also the Being of all 
beings, my Self and your Self.” 

As the music of the meaning of his words rang out, 
men who had gathered to pay their respects as friends, 
were transformed into disciples. Men who had come to 
a birthday party found themselves ijt a Last Supper. 
Men who had been listening to an after-diryier speech 
found themselves hearkening to the Last Words of 
the Master. 

by Ur. Joiiros MAr>-haU Hlunior, Michigan University. 
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TRANSFER OF A TREASURE 

Bt Prof. SHYAM LAL SADIIU 


Kashmir attracted world-wide attention owing to the 
boom of guns on her mountains and Iho zoom of air¬ 
craft over her plains. Behind such a sound-screen 
several events in which the common man Ims great 
interest arc apt to csca]ip attention Actually, in spite 
of nuuicrous special correspondents and reporters, the 
vast reading public in India have yet to know of an 
event winch took place recently. This was the transfer 
from Srinagar to New Delhi of a treasure of immense 
value. The treasure consists of ancient mauuwripts 
preserved in the Re.search Department of the Janiiiiii 
and.Kashmir State and the Rajgarh Library in the 
palace of the Maharaja of Kashmir. 

In all, there were about fifteim hundred manuscripts 
which were flown to Now Delhi. Th<;y are of birch 
bark or ancient Kashmiri paper and mostly in Sharada 
and Devanagri scripts, though many are in Persian and 
some ill Tibetan script also. The manuscripts differ 
considerably in size and volume, h’or instance, Para- 
jnavcuhtka of Khemaraja e.xists in a fragment of two 
leaves only, while the manu.script on Vedic lore Pij.la- 
daxliaku of untraced authorship comprises as many as 
956 leaves. In size some manuscripts are as small as 
a medium pocket watch while the famous tJilgit Manus¬ 
cripts approximate to half-a-yard in length. 

The manuscripts cover a wide range of subjects, 
kavya, natdka, vyakarana, vvdania, shaiva philo.wirhy, 
aankhya philosophy, veda, yoga shastra, shilpa, purana, 
uyurveda, sahilya, karma kanda, dharma shaslra, 
upasana, alamkara, kama shastra, history, etc. There 
is the fragment of a dictionary Amarkosha by Amar- 
simha ; a volume in Sharada on the art of letter-writing, 
there are several on the art and science of dancing, 
including one in Sharada script, Rasmanjuri by Biiame. 
There is another, Pakvidhi, consisting of twenty-five 
leaves in Sharada script on the art of cooking. The 
variety is a tribute to the wide range of interest of 
the ancients. 

Kashmir was far-famed as a seat of learning and 
culture. In the hoary past two universities, one at 
Shardhaji and the other at Bijbehara enshrined numer¬ 
ous manuscripts and attracted scholars from distant 
places. An anecdote from Prabhavak Charita about 


the great Jain scholar Hem Chander (1088-1172) may 
be quoted here with some relevance: When Raja Jai 
Singh of Gujarat asked Hemcliaiider fo eomiule an up- 
to-date work on Vyakarana (giammar), he asked for 
the nece.ssary material consisting of eight ancient works 
found only in the library of the goddess Saraswati at 
Shardhaji in Kashmir. Jai Singh sent some high 
officials to Kashmir to procure the manuscripts. With 
the help of these Hemchandra composed his well-known 
work on Vyakarana, Siddha Hemchandra. There were 
numerous mona.slcries and centres for scholarly pursuits 
for aspirants of Brahmin as well as Buddhist learning. 
It was not for nothing that the fnmou.s Buddhist Sangha 
wa.s hold here and the Chinese scholars spent consider¬ 
able time here at the feet of the Pundits. Under 
these ciiTum.stances the existence here of a large number 
of rare and valuable imanu.scri|ils is a foregone con¬ 
clusion. 

But Kashmir has been witness to political depreda¬ 
tions on niimerou.'! occasions. Throughout her history 
many revolutions upset the normal life of the people 
and numerous tomes were lost. In the reign of some 
fanatic rulers the existence of a manuscript associated 
with Hinduism was a sure warrant of death for the 
owner. After the capture of Constantinople by the 
Turks in 1492 numerous Greeks fled the country and 
contributed to the revival of learning in Europe. Like¬ 
wise many Kashmiri scholars migrated to the plains , in 
India for greater security under similar circumstances, 
but the vast majority stayed behind. Manuscripts were 
consigned to the flames or the waters because of the 
intolerance of fanatics for Hinduism. Thus, the exist¬ 
ing manuscripts have had a miraculous power of survival 
in the face of these circumstances. 

During the latter half of the nineteenth century 
the country was opened up for Indian and foreign 
scholars. Many savants came here to hunt up literary 
treasure and these included Dr. Buhler, Sir Aurel Stein 
Dr. Richard Temple and Sir George Grierson. The.r 
comlbed out the whole country for manuscripts and 
transcripts, and were rewarded wtih considerable suc¬ 
cess. Semi-literate descendants of the great pundits oi 
Kashmir parted with their literary wealth without much 
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compunction of the conscience. An idea of the activi¬ 
ties of these scholars can be got from Dr. Buhler’s 
An Account of My Travels in Search of MSS. The 
comparatively smaller number of manuscripts that 
cf'caped these processes were collected by the Research 
Department of the Jammu and Kashmir Government. 

The important manuscripts amongst these 1500 
tomes ma 3 { be placed in two clns-sos, those that have 
originated in Kashmir and those that are regarded as 
transcripts of others existent elsewhere. Before we 
come to the unparalleled manuscripts of Kashmiri 
origin let us glance over the other set. Among the 
important manuscripts in this set are a fragment of 
seven leaves of Kenopatnshad attributed to Shunkara- 
charya on old' Kashmiri pajier, sixty-one leaves of 
Yafnavulkya Smriti on Dharma .Hhastra, Piplndashka, 
f huge work of 956 leaves in Devanagri script on Vedic 
literature, 686 leaves of Rtgveda Bhasya by Sayana- 
charya, 172 leaves of Sariraka Mimansa Bhas^ya by 
Sankara on Vedanta philosophy, 110 leaves of 
Brihadamayaka with commentary by Sliankara, 90 
leaves of Mtik.'ihapajia by Vyasa, and 85 leaves of 
Itaghuvamaa by Kalidas There are numerous otliei 
volumes on subjects like Vyakarnna, Karvuikmila, and 
jihilosopliy bj' les-^er lighi.s about which it cannot be 
definitely aseertained whether they are of Kashmiri 
origin or have been transcribed from original manus¬ 
cripts available elsewhere. 

Of the manuscripts of a purely Kashmiri origin. 
.lio.se comprising the doctrine of Kashmir Shaivism or 
Trika are of the greatest importance. Shaivism outside 
Kashmir has had dualisitc or even pluralistic tenden¬ 
cies and its convergence towards uiionism is attributed 
10 the influence of Shankara’s Vedanta philosophy a.s 
a reaction. But monistic Shaivism or 'Trika was known 
.0 Kashmir long 'before Sliankara. There is a mention 
of it in the Nilmat Parana of the sixth century. 

The philosophical literature of the Trika i.s known 
as Pralyabhijna, recognition (or, union by recognition) 
'According to the Pratyabhijna philoso'phy the supreme 
reality present in every being is one ; Siva, Faraiua 
Siva or Sada Siva. This supreme reality' may be said 
to have two aspects, transcendent and immanent, Sna 
ajid Sakti, which, however, are one in their essence as a 
uord and its meaning. It is through his Sakti that 
Siva manifests himself as the universe out of his own 
free will and without the use of any other material. 
In the manifested form Siva limiU himself as the 
individual soul or Jiva because of the necessity of his 
own creative power. Siva forgets himself in the Jiva- 
state which is ihe result of his own free will to create. 
There is a temporary bedimming of the reflection of 
5^akti on Siva. But it cannot last long and it vanishes 
when the involution begins. Realization of the identity 
of self with God takes place through recognition of 
the Divine nature of self. Siva regains Sakti and self- 
realisation through recognition is attained. 

This is a highly idealistic philosophy with its roots 
ia reality. It differs from the Vedanta in that though 


the Vedantins regard the appearances as unreal forms 
of Maya^it regards the world as real, being an aspect 
of the ultimate reality. In the Sankhya system of 
philosophy the Purusha and the Prakrit! arc the final 
relatives while they are only derivatives according to 
the Trika. 

Among the manuscripts flown to Delhi are the 
works of the most luminous stars in the firmament of 
the Sliaiva philosophy' : Vasugupta, Khemraja, Abhi- 
navagupta, Utpaldcva, Shitikantha, Soimananda and 
Jagdharbhatta. These names will bear some elucidation. 
The Tnka takes its name after Triyambaka who is 
said to have expounded it in the fifth century A.D. 
After some time, under the influence of Buddhism or 
otherwise it was practically forgotten till Vasugupta 
living near the modern Harvan under the pinnacle of 
Mt. Mahadev felt imspired with it and communicated 
it in his famous Siva Sutra. It was left to his disciples 
to elucidate it further till the popular mind grasped 
its essence and felt drawn towards it. Kalla Bhat’s 
Spandu Vntti elucidates Vasugupta’s Siva Sutra. Siddha 
Somananda supplied strong and invincible logic 
in support of the Trika in his Pratyabhijna Sutras. In 
the succeeding centuries Utpaldeva’s Siva Dristi, 
Abhinavagupta’s Ishvara Pratyabhijna Vimarsini, 
Tamtarlh.Hara and Tanlraloka, Khomraja’s Ibratyabhijna 
findaya completed the edifice of which Vasugupta’s 
ywa Sutra formed the base. Other imj'ortant works 
amongst the manuscripts on this subject are Khemraja’s 
Stva Sutra Vimar.<um, Bndhvrla.sa, Sixinda.^andoha, and 
Stavachintamnm, .Mihinavagupta's Pratyabhijna Vimar- 
.tini and Tantraxara, Utpulacharya’s Sivaxtotravah and 
Ixhvara Siddhi, and Ramkanlhas Spandavivrili. The 
original manuscrijits of these imjiortant works are now 
in New Delhi along with many others. 

The trca.sure flown to New Delhi contains .mother 
M'l of works of unKiue iinjiorlanee This cou.sists of 
what goes by the name of the Gilgit Manuscripts Gilgit 
situated to the north of Kashmir near the Russian 
border has been well-known for its political and strate¬ 
gical importance, and little did the world expect 
that it would become associated with the discovery of 
a treasure of great historical and cultural value. 

It wa.s the late Sir .Aurel Stein who firat announced 
the discovery of the Gilgit Manuscripts in the States¬ 
man of the 24th July, 1931. It so happened that 
young shepherd boys who were watching flocks cleared 
a few pieces of timber sticking out on the top of a 
small stone-covered mound. When the stones and 
earth were partly removed, they recognized some 
chests below and thought it to be a treasure hidden 
by somebody. It could not remain a secret for long 
and the district magistrate of Gilgit took charge of 
the stupa from which manuscripts came out. Most of 
the manuscriiits of the collection were collected then 
and there. In 1938, a few more were obtained. 

Wherein lies the importance of the Gilgit Manus¬ 
cripts ? To India belongs the distinction of being the 
birthplace of Buddhism and its storm centre. Prom* 
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here Buddhism spread all round. But so completely 
had time its vendetta that not a trace of_Buddhi8t 
literature was left in this vast sub-continent. Works on 
the faith of Sakya Muni found in India were merely 
translations of Chinese or Tibetan sources which in 
their turn were translated from original Sanskrit texts 
irretrievably lost. To the Gilgit MSS 'belongs the 
unique merit of comprising authoritative Buddhist 
texts in original Sanskrit. 

The MSS usually vary in length from 10" to 15", 
though there are a few longer ones. They have been 
edited by Dr. Nalinaksha Dutta with the collaboration 
of some other scholars. Their ago has boon fixed be¬ 
tween the 6th and 6th centuries, for they are mostly 


in Gupta (upright) script. Their language is a mixture 
of Sanskrit and Prakrit. 

Some of these 1600 manuscripts have been edited 
and printed, but the vast majority have yet to be 
examined and studied. It is to be hoped that they 
will not remain pigeon-holed for long in the National 
Archives but that competent scholars will edit and 
translate them. When some progress is ma^e towards 
this end, fresh light will surely be shed on many dark 
spots in the historical and cultural assessment of India’s 
past, and the transfer of this treasure to New Delhi 
will be appreciated retrospectively. 

Srinagar 
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GIORDANO BRUNO 

The Martyr for Modern Thought 

Br ANTHONY ELEN.)1MITTAM 


Renaissance is a great naiiK- in the history of western 
civilisation. The period of humanistic Renaissance in 
the West IS the beginning of a now phase of liumiin 
evolution, which was destined to have a tremendous 
repercussion and creative influence in the history of 
nations both in the East and the West.. Human reason, 
human experience, the psychological facts and factors 
in the perennial philosophy and religion of Man, and 
above all that subjective fret'dom for individuals to 
discover their own ways of life, thought and activity, 
began to assert themselves against the static, stagnant 
end authoritarian types of eiclesiasticiJ>m on the one 
hand and the despotic imoiiarch.v on the other. It. was a 
period when the classics from ancient. Athens and Rome 
were brought forth to light, when the masterpieces 
in art, literature, philosophy and religion from the 
entombed past were resuscitated and became an abiding 
influence, a living inspiration for the pioneers of modern 
thought to forge ahead iint.o “fresh lauds and pastures 
new,” to salute the advent of the Universal Man of 
the modern age. 

The interchange between East and West has now 
reached such a stage that wo arc all becoming heirs 
of a world culture. The best representatives of all 
nations are directly or indirectly children of 
Renaissance. The spirit of ancient Greece and Rome 
has permeated tlie nations of the East. The inexhaus¬ 
tible treasures of ancient Egypt, Babylon, Indus Valley 
Civilisation, China, and other countries of Asia are in¬ 
fluencing the thought and life of the Western nations. 
The ‘dream of prophets, creative philosophers and 
inspired poets, the dreams that heralded the advent of 
the Universal Humanity with really world citizenship 
and world culture have never more been nearer the 
sight as it is today. This dawn of a world culture owes 
ifiuch to the Renaissance movement in the West, that 
\ilear-cut period between the Middle Ages and the 


Modern Times. Now the best among us liurdly • vc" 
think in terms of East or West, but in terms oi 
Humanity as a whole. 'I'lie League of Nations failed ; 
the United Nations ma\ fad ; lait. after vepeati-d 
failures and exi>cnuienls the ideal of a World Stale is 
nearer sight now than ever before. For the alternative 
that is offered for us in tins atomic age i.s either 
creative mler-action and eo-operatiori between nations, 
races and creeds of the world, or co-operativc suicide. 
Today there i.s East and West only as the diastole and 
systole of one and the .same human heart. It is on thi- 
Humanity that the East and West joins hand.s, on thi> 
Divine Ground of Hunianily that the twain meet. 
Kudyard Kipling who wrote ; 

“Oh East is East, and West West and iie.er 
the twain shall meet 

Till Earth and Sky stand pri'seiitly at God’s 
great judgment seat,” 
has also subjoined : 

‘‘But there is neither East, nor West, Bolder, 
Bri’ed, nor Birth 

When two strong men stand face to face though 
they come from ends of earth.” 

Those who are fond of quoting the first part will 
do well to quote also the latter part also, so that the 
text may be used in its context and give the full 
picture of the partial truths in the East and West, 
integrated in the Universal Man, the child of both. 

Of the great names associated with the name of 
Renaissance, among the martyrs on Vfhose blood is 
built up the modern world, this new Jerusalem, 
Giordano Bruno is in the top list. To those who visit 
Rome, the statue of Fra. Giordano Bruno erected by 
the democratic Free Masons of Italy in 1899 at 
Campo di Fiori, exactly at the place where the fires 
of Inquisition consumed him, is both a symbol and a 
sacrament. To the present writer, who like Bruno 
joined the illustrious Dominican Order and had to 
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walk off the Order exactly at the twenty-eighth year 
becauae of his honest convictions and spiritual expe¬ 
riences, the life and works of Bruno are not only 
subjects of historical research, but also a perennial 
source of inspiration and the living bridge between 
East and West, one great prophet who gave up his life 
so that the life of freedom and creative thought may 
live, a martyr wh8se blftod is the seed of the Chur>h, 
tie Universal Kingdom of Trutli, Righteusnois and 
Service. This article itself is written to pay a humble 
liibute to the spirit of Bruno bya son of India, India 
llial, is the very ('inbodiinenl of Perenoial Philosophy 
and Cleat iv(,‘ Religion. 

Giordano Bruno was born at Kola, in a small 
Italian village of Cicala, round about the year 1548. .At 
the Christening ceremony liis parents gave liim the 
name of Eilipjio, which, howeier, was changed into 
Giordano when, at the ti-nder age of fifteen, he entered 
the illiislnous Dominican Order. Of the two great 
religiou-. Orders foundefl by the two prophets of Middle 
Age.s, St Francis of .As.sisi and St Dominic of Guzman, 
the Franci.scan Order .sei\ed as llie heart, whereas the 
Oominicaiis lii'came the biinn of the great ('atholic 
Church, the mightiest in.stitiition that has stood the test 
of liives and Moli'iil convulsions of the ages The 
founder of the Domuucan Older, St. Dominic, was one 
of the best vopresentalives of the Spanish intellectuals 
From this great Order came out thinkers, philo.sophers 
and theologians like Thomas Aquina.s, Albert the Great, 
Catherine of Sienna, Gioroloino Savanarola and Tauler. 
It was the lutclleclimlism and high aristocracy of the 
nonunican Order that attracted young Filippo to 
K'nounee the world and join the Domiiucat\^friars of 
Naples. Fropi the early youlli the spirit of Giorduio 
was fiery, creative and enteriu'izing At the age of 
tifteeii yuuiig Fra Giordano is leiiorled to have com¬ 
posed a treatise on the ark of Noah. His views on the 
dogmas of (he Chureh, specially on the dogma of the 
Inimaeulate (’oaeeptioii of Mary and the dogma of 
Tran.substaiitiation, elashi'd with the stereotyped 
j orthodoxy of the unregenerate Church. After siiffenui 
many year.s of per.si'cution, dislru.st and suffering, 
Giordano fled from Ronu' m 1576, as tlie hands oT 
Satanic Imiuisitioir weri' still powerful and tie- demo- 
Right.* of Mail were not. yet fully asserted until 
: fter the great French Revolution. 

What, a world of experienei's this martyr of modern 
I il'.ought has undergone aftiT he escaped the wrath of 
' Roman Inquisition and wandered through manv eouu- 
■nes of Euroiie in .search of more lig'it and vision, 
birging ahead ii^to tlie great unknown to be known, 
loved and realised ! In 157f), we find tin ex-Doniiniein 
'oonk at Geneva, tlieii the idague-spot of Calvinistic 
innovations. Bruno thus found Geneva quite an un- 
ongeiiial atmosjihere for his creative mind and jour- 
'I'.ved along through Lyons, Toulouse and Montpellier 
caching Paris alter two long years since his first 
'PPearance in Geneva. Paris, after the downfall vif 
■'Uhens and Rome, was to bo the meeting and melting 


point of the various streams of thought and to be tjie 
new metropolis of the cultural and spiritual life of 
modern Europe. It was in Paris that Bruno reached the 
full maturity of his convictions and became himself an 
('mbodimeiil of the .spirit of the Modern Age. The new 
ro.smogony of the heliocentric system of Copernicus 
which Bruno vindicated with eloquence and enthusiasm 
was but a )>iTludc to tlie masterly ssynthesis he made 
and expounded between the Nature-Pantheism of 
Anexagoras and Heraclitus, of Plato, Plotinus and the 
Neo-Platonism of the Alexandrian School on the one 
side and the materiali.stie monism of the now astronomy 
of Coi>ernieus and Galileo on the other, defeating the 
geocenln.sm of the old Ptolemaeans and Aristoteliana. 
The spiritual nioiiisai of Spinoza and the material 
nioiii.sin of Heckel were already there in the lectures 
and writings of Bruno during his sojourn at Paris and 
later on in the quiet, sy.sleniatic and congenial atmos¬ 
phere 111 London. 

Nothing is more' interesting for a psychologist, a 
inodeni p-;\ cJiiatiist. a pliilosojiher of history and 
leligioD, than to watch clo.sely the gradual develop¬ 
ment of mind in the great representative types of 
humanity, who have found values and spiritual truths, 
who have through trniiseendenlal love and sympathy 
conquered the downward descent of unregenerate 
man, who through vision and divine ecstasy have been 
reborn of the I'mversal .Self by conquering or sub- 
hmaliiig the. life of the sex-born being in them. 
Nothing is more romantic and poetic, thrilling and 
enrapturing, than to stiuly the si'oataneoua and natural 
growth from within of souLs. who through an ad.amanline 
will and irrevocable decision explore the unexplored 
regions of life, who go all tlie way to find out the 
faithe?.l bevond of onr pilgrimage on earth, w'ho, 
through efforts, grace and ecstasy fin.ally become one 
with (lie Divine Will, one with the Absolute Reality, 
one vvitli the Father who is in Heaven. The Vedantic 
Tiitti'nrmxi. (he Evangelical, “I and my Father are one,” 
the Sufi Islamic ‘'.Ulah him"—“I am Allah.” is the 
jtinniu'le of siiiniual consciousne.ss granted to mortals 
to real’ll oil earth, tliat realm where the conflictini 
duality IS transi-ended in the all-iinir 3 ’ing. all-enfolding, 
iill-.synthe.si.sing Oneness 'rite nietaphy.sieal i>rohlems of 
tile OiK' and the Many, of thi' Alisolute and the Rela- 
,iv(>. of Siibslanee and accidents, are all solved in the 
treat (ruth of Sell-reali^atlon. Sex that lias pul limita¬ 
tions and ha.s obstructed the spiritual path of the first- 
born is now transcended, not through the negative idea 
of negation or denial, but through the jiositive idea of 
.sublimation and tran.sceiidenec. Venus thus is the 
godde.ss of beaut v and love and not any longer the 
goddes.s of death and negation. This truth technically 
called Tantiisin. in Indian philosoivhy and religion, is 
s.v.iidnilised in the worship o!" goddess Tara in Mahayani 
Buddhism, of K.aJi. Durga, Saraswali and Lakshmi in 
Hinduism, of Madonna in Catholic Christianity, of Isis 
in Egypt, of Diana in Greece and the great truths sym¬ 
bolised in the myths, legends and sagas of the ancient 
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ppoplea of the world. That subtle occultism of the 
ancient Pythogorians, of the Naturalist Stoics, of the 
Alchemists of the Middle Ages, the canticle of canticles 
of Solomon, the Book of Wisdom in the deuterocano- 
nical book of the Old Testament, in the wisdom of 
Plato, in the inner voice of Socrates, all made real and 
vital in the life of creative thinkers, original prophets 
and inspired poets. It i.s this gradual unfolding of the 
gi'eat humanistic trutli.s that we truce in the life of 
Giordano Bruno from the early teens when he joined 
the Dominican Order, then during his peregrinations 
throughout the continent and his quieter work in the 
heart of London, where he laid his hands to his great 
works, masterpieces in creative idiilosophy of the 
Ren.aissance period. 

After producing Ins logical and epi.stomological 
systems in his books Ar.s Mogna Raimonis Lidii, Da 
Umbrin idearuni, /Ir.s Mcnninai’ and Canlus Ctrc*‘ws 
during iii.s stay in Pans. Bruno reached England m 1583, 
with the help of the French uiiibas.siidor. During his stay 
in England between ir>83 and 1585 Bruno met some of 
the leading brains of England, among whom the, names 
of Sir Philip Sidney, Francis Bacon and probably also 
William Shakespeare and Queen Elizabeth. Oxford 
atmosphere was still pedantic and pro-scientific. In the 
University Statute Bruno was shocked to read among 
other thing,s this clause : 

“Masters and Bachelors who did not follow 
Aristotle faithfully were liable to a fine of five 
shillings for every jioint of divergence, and for every 
fault committed against the logic of (Aristotle’s) 
Organon." 

It is at Oxford that Bniiio had one of his best 
triumphs wdion he challenged and won the Ari,stotelian 
dons of the University who. in their antiquated ortho¬ 
doxy, opposed the new cosmogony of Copernicus. The 
main solid works of Bruno came out in England, 
specially his famous Italian works, Cana dellc Ceneri or 
Dialogues of the Ash Wedne.sday ; De la Causa, Eil 
Vno Dell' Infimto, Vnivemo, K Mondi and other meta¬ 
physical works. In his Eroici Fwotii a la Spaccio della 
Besha Trwnjanto (heroic outburst and expulsion of 
the triumphant beast) Bruno lays down the basic 
principles of his new moral and ethical philosophy. A 
new vision of the ideals of Tnith, Beauty and Good¬ 
ness are given, fresh from his own personal experience 
and enriched with a wealth of language and idiom. The 
naturalistic-pantheism of the ancient Stoics, the 
spiritual intoxication of Spinoza are all found in these 
works. 

In 1686, Bruno returned to Paris with Castelnau. 
In 1687 we .see him at Wittenburg, the headquarters of 
the Lutheran agitation. There is nothing to warrant the 
faint tradition that here at this time or a little later 
Bruno embraced Protestant faith. His mind had out¬ 
grown the limits of both Romanismi and Protestantism 
and hod reached the very solid rock of eternal 
humanity, the source of his perennial philosophy. The 
law of ^iritual gravitation had drawn him beyond the 
half-way, middle-way enquipoise and he breathed and 


experienced the Philosophy of the Infinite. The next 
year we find him at Prague and the next year at 
Frankfort, where in 1591, he published his other meta¬ 
physical books, vit., De Iriplid Minitno et Menaura 
De Monade, Numero et Figura, and De Immenso et - 
Innumerabilibus. When Bruno was staying at Zurich, a 
Venetian patrician invited him to go to Venice and 
propagate his new philo.soplfy udder his protection. 
Innocently he accepted it which spelt doom lor him. The 
Inquisition fires were already lit up for him. The emis- 
ilaries of the Inquisition were following his footsteps and 
no sooner did he stej) into Italy than he was caught 
and mipri.soned in Rome for seven years, from 1593 to 
1600. After all tlie Indlish cruellies were inflicted upon 
Bruno, on 9th February, 1600, he was formally ex- 
comnninicjited liy Die Ghurch, and eight days later, on 
19th he was publicl>- buint at stake at Campo di Fion 
wheio, two centuries later, when th' demociatie and 
freedom forces began to assert themselves, a statue 
was erected to commemorate the groat sacrifice, of this 
martyr of modern thought and philosophy, the great 
Fra. Giordano Bruno. 

Modern w'orld of free intellectual research and 
co-operation which made the ideal of One World ami 
World Culture nearer to the minds and hearts of the 
masses everywhere is the precious gift of many a martyr 
and pioneei' who have sealed their faith with their 
blood, who gave up their life so that the life of 
iiunnanity may live. The forces of obscuranlwm, reli¬ 
gious fanaticism and bigoted inquisition are still there 
and even today the freer the mind the greater the risk 
it runs to lose its life shot by bullets or burnt at stake. 
The flaines that consumed Bruno are the same old 
■power of authority, static, stagnant, .satunic, which from 
times immemorial retard progress and impede th' 
march of mankind to build up a new humanity based 
on inner freedom, siuritual realisation and divin- 
humanity. The spirit of those glorious martyrs and 
prophets are still presiding over us to see how we an 
benefited by their noble example and sacrifice and how 
we contribute our sliare in the progress of mankind 
It is ours to see that the flames of ignorance, supersti- ' 
tion and authoritarianism which burnt prophets lik' 
Bruno, crucified men like Jesus, poisoned philosophe 
like Socrates, shot down leaders like Abraham Liniol i 
and Mahatma Gandhi, be now unade use of to beat th 
power of darkness, ignorance, superstition, which divid' 
man from man, nation from • nation, continent froi i 
continent. 

The flames that consumed the life of Bruno cm 
teach us that established religions are usually mea ■< 
of exploitation of the ignorance, stagnation and sup' - 
stition of the masses for the defence of the vest d 
interests and that spiritual religion and spiriti:'! 
realisation can only come when strong men with gn d 
convictions and human experiences of the deepest ki 'i 
stand high to bring life and vigour, freedom a 1 
illumination, to the minds of the people through 1h >'■, 
own sacrifice, purity and faith. The flames that peris! 'd , 
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ifficial rel^<^ are often the very demale of religion 
ui an in<g)iration, Ulumination and ever-growing force 
anit over-widenihg vinon from within. The flames that 
consumed Bruno is another confirmation of the eternal 
law that the real Church, aa a society of godl^ men, as 
an ideal Brahmo Samaj, a spiritual community, can 
o’lly thrive on tllfe seeds of martyrs, on the sacrificial 
firings of great minds and hearts, who like God 
Himself, create new life and path, inspiration and 
guidance to this benighted humanity through sacrifice, 
culminating in the greatest of all self-sacrifice, the 
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giving UP -of their own ealihly pilgrima^ sd that their 
opw redemptive gospel may be sealed with their own 
blood and that as many as the inspired and courageomt 
spuls mqr be led with them to the Yonder Shores of 
TiSrintanni This wss 'the mission of Bruno, to give a 
mighty impetus to the modem world, anticipating 
thoughts and ideals of many centuries ahead, to 
emancipate man from the trammels of authority and 
bondage and lead him on to the goal of existence, 
realisation of self through enlightenment, inner freedom 
and creative response. 


SOCIAL VALUES OF REUGION 

Bt SYAMADAS CHATTERJI, ma., Bi. 


Helicion, a.*) generally understood, is a bundle of rituals 
jind dogmas which have no connection with the truth 
perceived by the founder and very often in the past it 
had landed humanity to disruption, and occasioned 
religious wars. Any attempt at reconciliation of these 
shells, leaving the kerne! intact, will prove futile. 
Moreover, great wars were fought between, two nations, 
even races professing the same faith, displaying thereby 
that the apple of discord lies elsewhere. The world is 
divided on different ideals, such as capitalism and 
communism. Recently, intolerance of coloured nations 
also is disrupting the peace and harmony between two 
continents. • So, first of all, a definition of the true 
religion must be found out, and only then, it can be 
seen whether it can assist the world to a lasting peace. 
For this a search should be made in the distant past, 
when religion was bom. 

Baffled in his attempt to find happiness in material 
enjoyment, the earliest man of the Vedic period in his 
awakened thoughts, turned inward for search after pure 
Truth, unmixed Bliss and Immortality. Nachiketa’s 
parable in Katiioponishad is an account of this search. 

5 he culmination was reached, when man realised pure 
mth as All-Knowledge, All-Beautiful and Infinite. He 
also perceived the essence of these in human microcosm 
as he found in macrocosm which he called universe, 
cosmos. And this he named as Soul in man, in the 
universe, and That which transcends both of these as 
God. In spite of different methods advocated by 
different seers in various ages resultii^ in the concep¬ 
tion of monism, dualism, divine Mother as the creator 
. of this world, in essence none could surpass the Truth 
afdresaid realised by the Vedic seers. 3o, Hindu reli¬ 
gion was not bom out of the satisfaction of idle 
curiosity and vain nursuits of an ignorant mind. The 
same is true'of other religions. Buddha, Christ, Maho¬ 
met, Zoroaster came whenever men of a certain locality 
Were perplexed with problems that seemed insoluble- 


They preached according to their realisations of creeds 
that satisfied the needs of the time. Although many 
empires rose and fell, even till today, Christ, Buddha, 
Rama, Krishna and others live in the heart 
of hearts of a Bhakta. To him still they are living 
personalities. One can still hear the flute of Krishna ; 
one can still feel the presence of other Avatars. So, a 
a religion is a song of the soul, the immortal eiaence 
of God in man, and it seeks to establish peace, bliss 
and immortality in man. 

The Taittiriya Upanishad gives us the clue to the 
heights of the superconsciousness from the ordinary 
material consciousness of a man. Just as there are planes 
of consciousness in the universe, such as ■prana, manas, 
buddhi, ahankara, mahat (supenmind), and sachchida- 
nanda, so there are beings of man in his body formed 
out of matter to his soul and the ruler of each of these 
parts is called a Purusha or Being. In the gradual pro¬ 
cess of realisation one can rise to superconsciousness 
which is God’s. But what is the process, and why cannot 
every man feel these graduations ? It is the human ego 
that bindLs him down to the body, life and mind and 
so the Hindu seers advocate elimination of this ego 
and in proportion to the annihilation of this ego, one 
can feel one’s unity with another, ultimately realising 
his unity with the universe. To such a man the shackles 
of caste, colour and creed fall away like the slough of 
a snake, and thenceforward he is guided by the Spirit 
in his thoughts, movements, and actions. , 

But did it even remain an ideal to be achieved or 
a chimera which lives in the wild fancy of an idealist ? 

“The Vedic seers,” Sri Aurobindo in his Intro¬ 
duction to the Vedas says, “discovered secrets and 
powers of Nature which could bring occult mastery 
over the physical worlds and things. They ascended, 
in spirit into the world of Truth and lived in it.” 

In the Epic period, Kshatriya kings, Janaka, Karta- 
virya, Viswamitra, Rama and Krishna lived up to these 
ideals and became Brahmavit (knower of the ^rahnw)** 
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In the historical period, Buddha gave up’ princely 
enjoyment and attained Nirvana, his conception of the 
Supreme. In later times Christ and Chaitanya. suffered 
for their gospel of love. Ramakrishna became 
illuminated, though an “illiterate,” proving thereby 
that the knower of Soul can know all truths that lie 
hidden to the eye of an ordinary mortal, and sporadic 
flashes of which arc called miracles. 

But have the realisations made by them at the 
sacrifice of earthly pleasure been all lost ? Nothing in 
this world is lost. The seed sprouts forth and grows into 
a tree, and then decays to take another form. Life in 
plants and trees has been proved and the law of life 
is that it takes form and appears once again. So, 
thoughts and energies born out of Life create vibrations 
which are subtler than lifc-action.s and arc iicrceptible 
to those who can raise their consciousness to that plane. 
Rising further up, one can perceive the Will in the 
Universe. As such delicate and sensitive instruments 
for catching this have not been discovered yet, we 
cannot disbelieve it, for all the seers have perceived it. 
It is this Will that really creates, and causes sensation in 
the human piiiid that becomes its receptacle by process 
of purification of which the elimination of the ego is 
the principal purge. This is the process of ascension 
from the forms which one adores to the Formless 
Infinite. And it is the urge of tliis Will that sent forth 
great religious teachers whom Hindus call Avalaras 
and Bihhutis at the juncture of human civilization and 
they raised human consciousness to the heights wanted 
by them. There is a cycle of this process called 
chaturyuga from Satya to Kali, from the age of 
harmony and peace to the age of turmoil, when ail 
laws, moral and religious, break up. So, after the Vedic 
period when the peace of the universe was disturbed 
Rama came to make the world safe for the saltivic type 
of humanity based on the virtue of obedience to 
parents and people and friendship with all classes. Such 
was the afflatus Rama gave that it still inspires people 
to establish a Rama-rajya, though several millenniums 
have rolled on : it was a dream of Gandhiji to 
establish it. 

In this process descended the great Krishna who 
combined in him the qualities of a warrior, a politician 
and a seer, a phenomenon rare in the history of the 
world. The Divine teacher in his divya-dristi found out 
the necessity of the destruction of Kshatriya prowess, 
and to fulfil the Divine purpose he asked Arjuna to 
stick to the sword. And behind this consent of Arjuna 
there was no satisfaciton of the ego of his ktda or of 
his party. Indeed, after the victory, all the brothers 
including the great Krishna, departed. So, the G.ta 
never teaches war for the satisfaction of the national 
ego which is called love of one’s coimtry. So, all 
through these teachings emerge out that grand principle 
of Yoga, the principle of the elimination of the ego. 
Axtd BOf Arjuna was asked to rise above bonds of blood 


and friendship, dualities of weal and woe, good^and 
evil, joy and sorrow so that actions done thereafter wi}!' 
be offered as a sacrifice to the Divine. So, the Gita^ 
never teaches renunciation of actions. The life of the 
world will be divinised. To such a man wealth is a 
power to be won and offered as an offering to God for 
fulfilment of His purpose in the.world^ So, the possessor 
of wealth shall not be possessed of wealth but its 
possessor. 

Avatarhood and the necessity of a Guru are also 
advocated by the Gita. So long as Arjuna did not 
surrender his being to the Divine teacher, Krishna did 
not disclose his identity. After surrender, Krishna 
opened the divine eye of Arjuna and he saw Viswarupa, 
became convinced of Krishna’s divinity and stuck to 
his word.s to the last. Adoration of such a Guru, fully 
giown, embodied soul, takes the devotee from the form 
to the Foi’iiile.ss by transmitting his light to every part 
of the devotee. 

Buddha’s ten eomniundments and eightfold piith 
had the aim of Nirvana attained by him, although if 
right understanding, right action, right means of 
livelihood are adhered to by common people, certainly 
there would be a great improvement in the world. All 
these were translated into action by Asoka who donned 
the yellow robe himself. 

Christ, Mahomet, Chaitanya, Ramakrishna each 
h.ad a mission to fulfil. The last-named himself 
practised the tenets of all religions and their branches 
and arrived at the truth in tliem, thereby realising the 
unity of all true religions, although there is the diver¬ 
sity of forms. Indeed, this is the grand truth that he 
sought for and established. But how is this possible in 
humanity ? In the way an individual is spiritualised, 
can hu'ieanity be spiritualised 'I Individual spiritual¬ 
isation is based on the annihilation of the individual 
ego, so a nation can be .spiritualised, if the national ego 
such as the complex of race, colour and ideals, is 
eliminated by bringing in the light, knowledge, bliss of 
the sjiirit in it, in other words, raising human 
consciousness from the matter to the spirit. In this 
earth, mind has emerged out of matter and so, the 
next step of the evolution is the super-mind involved 
in mind, as Sri Aurobindo has realised. 

And for that we arc to take up “Christ’s gospel 
of purity and perfection of mankind, Mahomet’s 
perfect submission and self-surrender, Chaitanya’s 
perfect love and joy of God in man, and Rama¬ 
krishna’s divinity of God in 'man, and instil them 
in the materialistic humanity for the resurrection of 
soul in mankind.”* 

In other words, these principles should be firmly 
im^ilanted in human consciousness so that the ills of 
the world divided in ideals and colours can be rooted 
out. The greater the number of men prepared for this, 
the quicker will be the resurrection. 


* SrI Aurebindo : Yota and' Iti Objaeii, 
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has produced mathematicians who can well stand 
comparison* with the best ones of Europe. The ancient 
Hindu mathematicians are recognised to have laid the 
foundations of modem arithmetio and algebra long ago. 
The most extraordinary mathematician of India in 
recent times was Ranianujam, the leathcmatical 
geniu.s of the century. 

Sriniva.sa Ranianujam Iyengar was born on the 
22nd Docember, 1887, in a poor Braliinin family of 
the Tanjore district of Madms Presidency. His fatlier 
and paiernal-graudfafhcr were gumaKlm to clolli 
merchants in Kuinbhakonam, an import.anl town in the 
Tanjoin district ; and his malernal-grandfather was an 
amin in the Munsif’s Court at Erode in t!ic neiahbour- 
ing district of Coimbatore. There is an interesting story 
about the birth of Ra'manujam. His mother did not 
have any issue for some time after her marriage and 
her father was worried about it. He prayed and invoked 
the pleasure of tlie celelirated goddess Naiiiagiri at 
Namakkal and the goddess blessed bis daughter and 
India with the remarkable mathematician Ramanujarn. 

Ramanujam’s early education had little in it which 
could have qualified him for the work of the iughest 
order which ho later did to his credit. He had, how¬ 
ever, a craving to know the ‘highest truth’ in Mathe¬ 
matics. He wondered and questioned hi.s teachers and 
fellow students about problems w'hich never appealed 
or even occurred to them. By the time he had reached 
his fourth form, he had mastered the three, Arithmetic, 
Geometric and Harmonic progressions as well aii 
Trigonometry. He had solved all examples in the 
second part of Lonoy’s Plane Trigonometry and used 
to help a B.A. student with his difficulties. In a letter 
to Mr. P. V. Shcshii Aiyer, an old school-fellow of 
Ramanujarn, who, along with Prof. G. H. Mardy and 
Mr. R. Ramchandra Rao, edited Ramanujam’s mathe¬ 
matical papers, wrote : 

• “He used to borrow Carr's Synopins of Pure 
Mathcnialics from the College Library and delight 
in verifying some of the formulae given there . . • 
He had an extraordinary memory, and could easily 
repeat Sanskrit roots latmancpada and paraifmai- 
padn). He could give the values of square root of 
two, pi and e to any number of decimal places. . . . 
In manners he was simidicity itself.” 

Prof. G. H. Hardy in an obituary notice also testi¬ 
fies to the remarkable memory of Ramanujarn. This 
notice was published in the proceedings. of the Royal 
Society and the proceedings of the London Mathemati¬ 
cal Society and reads as follows: 

"He had, of course, an extraordinary memorj’. 
He could remember the idioayncra.sic.s of numbers 
in an almost uncanny way. It was Mr, Littlewood 
(I believe) who remarked that every positive integer 
was one of his personal friends.” 


Prof. Hardy gives a very interesting illustration of 
Ramanujam’s memory and extraordinary powers of 
calculation. 

"I remember,” says Prof. Hardy, “once going to 
see him when he was lying ill at Putney. I had 
ridden in t.axi-eab No. 172® and rotnarked that the 
number (7 X 13 X 19) seemed to mo rather a dull 
one, and that I hoped it w.as not an unfavourable 
omen. ‘No,’ he replied, 'it is a very interesting 
number ; it is the smallest number expressible aa 
the sum of two cubes in two different ways.’ I asked 
him, naturally, whether lie knew the answer to the 
eorre8i>ondmg problem for fourth powers and he 
rejilied, after a moment’s thought, that he could see 
no obvious example, and thought that the first such 
number must be very large.” 

It was a day of days for Ramanujarn on which he 
first got the Synopsis oj Pure Mathematics by Carr. 
The book thrilled him, awakened his dormant genius 
and opened wide channels for its outflow. 

Ramaniijam’s excessive devotion to mathematics 
did not allow him to do full justice to his other subjects 
of study. He had an unfortunate college career, losing 
his scholarship, failing in F.A. first year and ultimately 
failing in the E A examination of December, 1907, in 
which he .appeared as a private ciindidate. Till 1909, he 
had no definite occupation except working at 
mathematics, ‘jolting down his results in two large- 
sized notebooks,’ one of which later formed a treasured 
po.ssession of Prof. Hardy, 

Ramanujarn married in the summer of 1909 and 
began his quest for a .suitable profession, which has 
been best described by Mr. Sheshu Aiyer : 

“. . .ho went to Tirukoilur, a small sub- 
divi.sion town in South Arrot district to see Mr. V. 
Rania.swami .\i3'cr, the founder of the Indian 
Mathematical Society, but Mr. Aiyer, seeing his 
wonderful gifts, persuaded him to go t,o Madras. It 
was then after some four years’ interval that 
Ramanujarn met me at Madras, with his two good 
sized notebooks referred to aboi'e. I sent Ramanujarn 
with a note of recommendation to that, true lover 
of Mathematics, Dowan Bahadur R. Ramchandra 
Rao, who was then the District Collector at Ncllore, 
a small town some eighty miles north of Madras. 
Mr. Rao sent him back to me. saying it was cruel 
to make an intellectual giant like Ramanujarn rot 
at a mofussil station like N’ellore, and recommended 
his stay at Madras, generously undertaking to pay 
■ Ramahujam’a expen-ses for a time. This was in 
December 1910. After a while other attempts to 
obtain for him a scholarship having failed, and 
Ramanujarn himself being unwilling to be a burden 
on anybody for any length of time, he decided to 
take up a sniall appointment under the Madras Port 
Trust in 1912." 

Later Dr. G. T. Walker, F.R.S., head of the 
Meteorological Department visited Madras and his 
attention towards Ramanujam’s work was drawn Sir 
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IVancis Spring, K.C.I.E., Chainnan of the Madras 
Port Trust Authority. Dr. Walker, himself a mathe¬ 
matician of repute, at once recognised the worth of 
Ramanujam’s obscure work and brought bis case to the 
notice of the Government and the University of 
Madras. Eventually a research scholarship of Rs. 75 
per month was awarded to him for a period of two 
years. Hereafter, the seeker after mathematical truth 
had enough leisure and he remained a professional 
mathematician till his death. 

On January 16, 1913, Ramanujam wrote in a letter 
to Prof. Hardy of Cambridge : 

"I beg to introduce myself to you as a clerk in 
the Accounts Department of the Port Trust Office 
at Madras on a salary of only £20 per annum. I am 
now 23 years of age. 1 have had no University 
education but have undergone the ordinary school 
course. After leaving school 1 have been employing 
the spare time at my disposal to work at Mathe- 
inatics. I have not trodden through the conven¬ 
tional regular course . . . but I am striking out a 
new path for myself. I have made a special investi¬ 
gation of divergent scries in general and the results 
I get are termed by the local mathematicians as 
‘startling’ ... I would request you to go through 
the enclosed papers. Being poor, if you are convinced 
that there is anything of value, I would like to ha\ e 
my theorems published . . . Being inexperienced, I 
would highly value any advice you give me.” 
Ramanujam’s coming in contact with Prof. Hardy 
was the turning point in his career. The great professor 
desired Ramanujam to come over to Cambridge. For 
some time he was adamant not to go on a voyage because 
of orthodox religious views, but later he consented to 
go. Soon after this, Mr. E. H. Neville, a fellow of the 
Trinity College of Cambridge, who visited Madras to 
deliver a series of lectures, wrote in a letter to the 
Madras University : 

“The discovery of the genius of S. Ramanujam 
of Madras promises to be the most interesting event 
of our time in the mathematical world . . . The 
importance of securing to Ramanujam a training 
in the refinements of modern methods and a contact 
with men who know what ranges of ideas have been 
explored and what have not, cannot be over-esti¬ 
mated ... I see no reason to doubt that Rama¬ 
nujam himself will respond fully to the stimulus 
which contact with western mathematicians of the 
highest class will afford him. In that case his name 
will become one of the greatest in the history of 
• Mathematics, and the University and the city of 
Madras will be proud to have assisted in his passage 
from obscurity to fame.” 

We see today that Mr. Neville’s prophecy has 
come very true. 

In April, 1914, Ramanujam reached Cambridge and 
was admitted to the Trinity College which supple¬ 
mented his scholarship by awarding an exhibition of 
fUO. Though now fully comfortable and able to devote 
luiDself to research, Ramanujam was a puule to his 
teachers. Profs. Hardy and Littlewood. “The limitations 
of his knowledge were as startling as its profundity 
. . . His ideas as to what constituted a mathematical 
proof were of the most shadowy descrip.tion. All his 


results, new or old, right or wrong, bad been hrrived at 
by a process of mingled argument, intuition, and 
induction of which he was entirely unable to give any 
coherent account.” Prof. Hardy and Littlewood helped 
him to publish his papers and under their expert 
guidance a^^d often in collaboration with the former, 
he developed rapidly. . , 

Ramanujam was by far the greatest mathematician 
that India has produced during recent times. Prof. 
Julian Huxley has spmewhere referred to him as the 
greatest mathematician of the century. In him was 
butffiling an irrepressible genius which made him play 
and toy with the abstract numbers, equations and 
various other mathematical functions. During the very 
short period of his life, Ramanujam did work of profound 
value and astonishing originality. He had a powerful 
and amazing insight into algebrical formulae, trans¬ 
formations of infinite series, and so forth. In these 
branches of mathematics, according to Prof. Hardy, 
Ramanujam can be most certainly compared to only 
Euler or Jacobi, the two mathematical wizards of the 
past. 

The Royal Society of England went rather out of 
their way and elected him a Fellow on the 
28th Febniary, 1918, at the young age of thirty. 
Ramanujam was the first Indian to receive this coveted 
honour. Later, in October 1918, he was also made a 
Fellow of the Trinity College, Cambridge. 

Unfortunately, Ramanujam’s life of glory was cut 
short by a fatal disease. He went to several nursing 
homes and sanatoria but could not get out of his sick¬ 
bed for any appreciable length of time. Early in 1919 he 
sailed back to India, arriving on the 27jth February, 
1919, at Bombay. Even in his death-bed he continued 
to work at his favourite Mathematics ; it had become 
a mania with him. He died on the 26th April, 1920, at 
Chetput, a suburb of Madras. 

There can be little doubt that Ramanujam would 
have been much more of a mathematician had he been 
properly educated and looked after in his youth. To 
quote Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru in his Discovery of 
India : 

“Ramanujam’s brief life and death are i^mbolio 
of conditions in India. Of our millions how few' get 
any education at all, how many live on the verge 
of starvation, of even those who get some education 
and have nothing to look forward to but a clerkship, 
in some office on a pay that is usually far less than 
the unemployment dole in England. If life opened 
its gates to them and offered them food and healthy 
conditions of living and education and opportunities 
of growth, how many among theiw millions would 
be eminent scientists, educationists, technicians, 
industrialists, writers, and artists helping to build a 
new India and a new world ?” 

And, now that Pandit Nehru is the head of the 
national Government and India is free, let us hope that 
the country will be producing many more and greater 
Ramanujams. 



|r0Of£RSIiVK I^RCOtRSE IN THE CHRISTIAN CENT13RIES 

" Bt T. K. JOSEPH. 9A., 


SouB centuries before Kanishka’s Buddhist propaganda 
in Persia, mentioned in Mr. Satya Frakash’s article on 
Indo-Persian Relations (in The Modem Review for 
July, 1848, p^. 61;64), the Indo-Parthians (the 
‘Persian’ .kings Vonones, Spalirises, and the famous 
Gondophares) had established themselves in N.-W. 
India, In the reign of Gondophares (A.D. 19 to 50 . .) 
St. Thomas the Jew came to* him (in C. 33 ?) with 
his Aramaic language and script already familiarised 
in those regions by the Persian scribes and Jews. 
According to the Syriac works Tlir Doctrine of Addai 
(C,200), The Acts of Thomas (C 220), and Ada Mans 
(C. 520), St. Thoniu.s, w'lio, wc may suppo.se, started 
• from Pale.stine (in C. 30 ?) seems to have come through 
Me'Ojiotamia to Baith Huzaye in the N.-E of tlic 
Persian Gulf, and embarked there in the (Persian?) 
ship of Ilabhau the Jew, and reachdtl the. Persian 
Gondophares’ Sirk.i)) in Taxila, West Pan jab, in an 
Indus boat of Persian, Greek, or modified Indian 
design, rather than Arabian or Phoenician, after having 
landed at Sandaruk (=:.Mek-sandor-oikia), i.c., 
“Alexandria among the Orit.m'’ to the west of the 
Indo-Scythian “iSaka-dvijia,’' the csiuary of the Indus, 
where the Apostle and his eompiinion Habbun, Gondo- 
pharcs’ merchant, disembarked. 

According to the Syriac work The Doctrine of the 
Apostles (C. 260), St. Thomas h.ad sent letters to 
Edes.sa (now Urfa), and these must have been in the 
Aramaic language and script, the original of the 
Kharoshti script of Gondophares’ days. The Acts says 
that the 'Apostle gained converts in Sandaruk and the 
Panjab, and the name of King Mazdai, Gondophares’ 
neighbour, and perhaps his viceroy, is distinctly 
Persian (resembling Ahiira Mazda), and some other 
names too in The Acts (Viz!in=:Bishan, and Manashar 
=Mancshak=.MMiosha), as Marquart says ; also 
Karish (Cyrus ?), and Siphur (Shapur ?) in the same 
work. Incidentally it may bo observed that about 
180 miles N.-S.-W. of Taxila there is Mnzdak Peak, 
which may be a Persian name. And Hamun Lake in 
^Seistan is called by the natives Zirrah (Aveslan 
Zrayah=so&), and a harbour newly made in 825 A.D. 
at Quilon in Travancore by the Persian merchant 
Sabr-Iso is called Chirra {Zirrah) in a Malabar Hindu 
document. 

After embracing Christianity Gondophares did not 
probably change his Persian name (Vinda-pharna) to 
lliomas Jam^s, or Paul, as in those early days such a 
cha^e was not deemed necessary. But his title Df vOr 
Vrala (=devoted to God) appears to be significant. 
For he seems to have preferred it to the titles Deva- 
putra (=.God’s son), and Devanam-priya (= dear to 
the gods) current in those days, as according to his 
new faith Deva-putra was Christ Himself, and no 
other, and to hiih there was no plurality of gods as 
implied in the pluthl form deva-nam. Mdrefover; what 


historians call “the characteristic symbol of Gondo¬ 
phares’’ seems to be a big ‘chalice,’ the earliest known 
Christian emblem, anterior to the cross emblem. 

Now, in 44 AJD., the Parthian era of 245 B.C, is 
found used in the Mathura (Kankali Tila) inscription 
of the year 299, according to Rapson and Konow. 

n 

There must have been in N.-W. India and the 
Lower Indus region of the Kushana period (since 
C. 50) the Christian descendants of Gondophares, 
Mazdai (converted later), Vizan, Karish, Siphur, 'Ond 
of many other Persian Christians. For in his Syriac 
Book of Fate (C. 196 A.D.) Bardaisan mentions 
Christians not only among the Gilanians, Persians, and 
Medes, but also among the Partliians and Kushans. 
These two wx'rc probably those in N.-W. India, in 
whal liad been Kanishka’s Kushana empire. 

UI 

During the Patriarchate of Shahlupha and Papa 
(C. 295-300), Dudi (=iDavid), Bishop of Basrah, an 
eminent doctor, left his see and went to “India,” 
where he evangi'hscd many people. But one cannot 
affirm that he did come to our India. For in the early 
centuries (as I have shown in The Journal of Indian 
History, August, 1947, and August, 1948) there were 
several psciido-Indias west of the Indus (Ethiopi, 
.Arabia, Me.sopotamia, Karmania). 

In the same century a disciple of the Persian 
hercsiarch Manes seems to have preached in Indo- 
Scythia and neighbourhood, and in South India in 
315 A.D. 

Then in 317 A.D., according to certain Malabar 
Hindu documents some Persian Christians from 
Baghdad came to Cranganore in Cochin, Malabar, and 
converted the Buddhist Chera king sur-named Palli- 
vanavar. (See Jaunwl of Indian History for April, 
1948). ; 

In 325 A.D., Bishop John “of Persia and Great 
India” attended the Council of Nicea. But this Great 
India under that Persian Bishop could very well have 
been “Arabia Magna,” or Arabia cum Ethiopia (two 
pseudo-Indias). 

Chandragupta (II) Vikramaditya’s defeat, between 
395 and 400, of Rudrasimha III, “brought the Gupta 
empire into direct touch with the western seaports, 
and this gave a tremendous impetus to overseas 
commerce, and along with it there was a free flow of 
ideas, to and from, foreign lands” (one of which was 
Persia).—Tripathi’s Ancient India (1942), p. 251. 

17 

About 425 laho-dad says that “Daniel the priest, 
the Indian" helped Mar Komai in translating St. 
Paul’s Epistle to the Romans from Greek into Syriac. 
But this Indian Daniel may have been an Ethiopian, 
Arabian, or Mesopotamian, rather than an Indiaa 
proper. • 
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In C. 470 AJD., Ma'na, Bishop of Riwardashir in 
Fars, S.-W. Persia, wrote in Persian (Pahlavi) reli¬ 
gious discourses, canticles, and hymns, and translated 
from Greek into Syriac the works of Diodore and 
Theodore of Mopsuctia, and sent themi all to India. 
This India may be N.-W. India, or one of the pseudo- 
Indias west of the Indus. For South India was under 
the Metropolitan of Selencia, and not under Fars. 

In C. 525, there is Cosmas’ explicit reference to a 
Persian Bishop in Kalliana (Kalyan near Bombay), 
and of a Persian priest and Persian Christians in 
Ceylon. He is not so explicit about tlie priests and 
Christians in Ma-lc (AfoZa-bar), nor does he mention 
the existence of any St. Thomas tradition, or tomb, 
or Persian cross in South India, or north-west India. 

In A.D. 529, on the breaking out of the Persian 
War, the agents of the Ethiopian king Ele.sboa.s, sent 
forth at the instance of Emperor Ju.stinian for silk 
front the Indian (the Creek word is Zcron—i'hcm ?) 
ports, found that the Persian merchants had fore¬ 
stalled them in the Indian markets. These were pro¬ 
bably not pseudo-Indian markets. 

V 

According to the Arab writer Tabari, Pulakosin II 
sent to the Persian king Khu.sru II, in 625 A.D., an 
envoy bearing letters and presents, and received from 
him in return an embassy, which is siipiiosed to be 
portrayed in Cave No. 1 at Ajanta. 

In about 650-60 Patriarch Isho-Yahb speaks of the 
region under the Metropolitan of Fans as an “India 
that extends from the (western) borders of the 
Persian Empire to the country which is called Kalah,” 
prohwibly Kala-wan (Latin Calamina of St. Isidore, d. 

- :0 

THE PROBLEM OF 

Bt Prof. G. 

Some time ago a Conference organised by a Civil 
Liberties’ Union was reported to have ended in con¬ 
fusion. Some of the participants are said to have 
conducted themselves in quite a libertarian manner 
with the result that the President was forced to dis¬ 
solve the Conference. 

The issues the Conference sought to stress are no 
doubt significant and equally significant perhaps is the 
pandemonium which prevailed. It may be interesting 
to examine them briefly so as to deduce lessons useful 
from the point of view of the ordinary citizen. 

It has often been complained that laws have been 
passed recently in different parts of the country, vest^ 
ing the Executive with numerous arbitrary powers. 
Detention without trial of political opponents has be¬ 
come frequent, and sometimes when they are not 
detained, they have been forbidden from participating 
in nonnal political activity.' Discrimination has some¬ 
times been practised against organisations of non- 
nijanfomiist character, and the Press, when it refuses to 
line, has also been muzzled. These and various 


636 A.D.), or Kala-ka Serai, both in Taadla, Panjalb. 
South India was then under Selencia-Ctesiphon. 

Then there is the Persian cross at St. Thomas 
Mount, Madras, dug up in 1547, and copied later in 
wood, stone, and paint in Kottayam and other places 
in Travancore. Its Pahlavi inscription may perhaps be 
of 825-50, but the cross (without the inscription) may 
have been set up earlier by an'Armdhian, Persian, or 
Syrian. We recall here that the Shahanshahis hnd other 
Parsis came first to Din, Kathiawar, in 706 A.D. 

Later on, C. 880, we find in the Quilon Christian 
copper-plates of the church built by the already 
mentioned Sabr-Iso, some names of Persian signatories 
in Pahlavi, and of Jewish signatories in “a sort of 
Persian in Hebrew characters.” We remember too that 
in the Kanheri eaves, Bombay, there are Pahlavi 
inseription.s of 1009 and 1021 A.D. scribbled by Parsi . 
visitors. 

And, finally, in the tubdon, a portion of the 
Malabar Jacobite I>iturgy, the Catholieos of Selencia 
(founded in 312 B.C., but burnt in 164 A.D.) is still 
rcmem.Ix'rcd loyally in the Sunday Service in Malabar; 
and there is in Travaincore a family of Christians 
(ailed “Quilon Mutalali.s” (=. men of the fir.st rank) 
who trace their descent from Sabr-Iso who, in 825, 
fxca\alrd the Zirnih already mentioned, i.c., deepened 
the Quilon harbour for its king, who made that year 
the beginning of his own Quilon Era, with Simha (Leo) 
us the first month. There are, besides, a few pre- 
Mughal P('rsian woids (zirrah, daxluri, daroga, etc.) 
.still surviving in the Malayalam language. Tlie 
Selencid era too is found used in certain Christian 
documents. 

CIVIL UBERTIES 

D. Parikh 

other forms of suppression of civil liberties have be¬ 
come a feature of our political life and the Conference 
perhaps aimed at drawing attention to these and demand 
their removal. 

The measures have sometimes been justified on the 
ground of maintaining “law and order” which is^ 
obviously an essential function of any Government. It 
has further been pointed out that the “infant” national 
state must be defended and that any weakness in doing 
so may easily place the newly gained independence in 
peril. A great and long-drawn struggle involving seri¬ 
ous hardships and sacrifices has brought us indepen¬ 
dence and our supreme task now, we ai;p told, is to 
build up sufficient strength to protect it. All opposition 
to the proper performance of that task and h^oe 
dangerous to national freedom must be suppressed. 

The measures are also sometimes said to be for 
the defence of our nascent democracy. The opposi¬ 
tion, on whom the incidence of these measures often 
falls, it is pointed out, is undemocratic. It believes in 
fanning up. discontent, resorting to action calculated 
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io disturi) peace and ultimately aim at tiie overthrow 
of the established authority through undemocratic 
means. Such an opposition cannot n&turally be given 
free scope for its activities. Its suppression is essential 
in the interests of democracy. 

The aforementioned case however, has significant 
weaknesses. It will be generally agreed that the need 
for defending the'newly gained independence is beyond 
the realm "of controvert. But the manner in which it 
is done should not be open to objections. Imposition 
of uniformity, maintenance of pehce through elimination 
of opposition or ensuring security through the des¬ 
truction of liberty cannot be the methods of such a 
defence. 

The position will appear to be still weaker when 
we turn to the oft-repeated characterisation of the 
jiosilion. ITie contention that an undemocratic oppo¬ 
sition has to be dealt with undemocralically, is essen¬ 
tially fallacious and mistaken. No one can guarantee 
tliat a democratic party will always be faced with a 
democratic opposition. Its real test lies not in the 
kind of opjjosition w'ilh which it is faced, but the 
manner in which it faces it. 

This is not at all a plea for allowing freedom to 
destroy the institutions of frctnlom and democracy. 
But such freedom cannot be denied only to the minority 
or the opposition; it must be denied to the majority 
as well. If a majority were to make short shrift of 
democratie practice on the specious plea of being re- 
quireni to deal with undemocratic ojiposition, it would 
merely indicate its lack of concern for democracy and 
furnish evidence to that effect. 

“Defending frei’dom” has too often I'roieil itself 
to be a dungerous doetrine. It is therefore essential 
and .stands to reason that general .'dlegations against 
all non-conformist oiuniou, accompanied by measures 
calculated to supiirc.ssion of lihertie.s, must be replaced 
by siiecifie charges against individuals, brought forward, 
sub.stantiated and proved in the ordiiiar\' courts of 
law. leading to the punishment of the actual anti-social 
elements. 

As a matter of fact, the issues raised by the pro¬ 
blem of civil liberties go much further than this tradi¬ 
tional approach to them can indicate. The idea that 
liberties of the citizen can be safe with the existence 
of more than one political parly, wdth more or less 
balanced strength, is increasingly proving to be in¬ 
adequate. 

A single party system signifies totalitarianism and 
if therefore obviously out of the question. But the exist¬ 
ence of more than one party, it may lie pointed out, 
does not constifute a guarantee of democratic freedom. 

The emphasis on this system increased in the 
political context of the formalisation of democracy. 
It thereby increasingly parted company with its stan¬ 
dards and came to be identified with majority rule; 
and that too of a majority of a handful of represen¬ 
tatives. 

An imtitutional apparatus, which embodies ht boat 
K very imperfect approi^ation to the democratic 


ideal, attained under the conditions Of the nineteenth 
century, bearing little comparison to our times, has 
come to be viewed almost as sacrosanct. Contem¬ 
porary political experience however forces upon us the 
need for a revision of that view. The centralisation 
of power implicit even in the traditional democratic 
apparatus, results in making the successful politician 
of today far more powerful than any of the despots 
of the past, and organised political parties ensure such 
a success. 

In the organised struggle between them, the tre¬ 
mendously increased lure of power mostly rules out the 
possibility of any careful or scrupulous observance of 
the rules of tlie game. Politics in such a context 
naturally parts company with its original purpose of 
freedom, harmonj' and well-being, and begins putting 
a premium on di.scipline, strength, power and success. 
The crucial feature of our times is the tremendously 
iiiereiiiJcd might of the State which holds out strong 
temptations to organised groups to dominate it. And 
such domination generally signifies the beginning of the 
end of liberties, much more so in a society wherein the 
cultural and moral pre-conditions for the successful 
functioning of the institutional apparatus are absent. 

The danger to democracy arises in our times not 
only fuim a determined minority out to subvert the 
liolilical apparatus, but also from a majority in control 
of it. .\s a matter of fact, given the organised might of 
the State, the former has become much less significant 
than the latter. 

This shift in the .sotirci' of the danger brings at 
once to the forefront the two-fold problem of popular 
education and institutional reconstruction. The latter 
cun bo tackled only lu the context of tlio former, but 
is none the less .significant. It is only an institutional 
aijpaiaius which rulc.s out the possibility of concentra¬ 
tion of power, existent in the traditional framework of 
reiireseiilative institutions, whicli can furnish a signifi¬ 
cant guarantee against the continuation of the scramble 
for jiower. 

But such institution.? can crystallise only when pro¬ 
paganda drumming which reduces men into a “mass” 
has been replaced by education which will elevate the 
“masses” into men, into rational and discriminating 
individuals. It may appear to be a long way, but we 
have perhajis once for all to realise that there can be 
no short cut to freedom atul democracy. It demands a 
huge constructive effort from below; for, what can be 
imposed from the to]) is alw'aj's bound to be slavery 
and totalitarianism. 

The initiative in the matter belongs to those 
rational, sober and discriminating individuals who can 
free themselves and help others in their liberation from 
this corroding influence. That alone can helji in the 
creation of an atmosphere in which real democratic 
institutions can crystallise and function successfully, 
guaranteeing the liberty of the individual. The manner 
in which the Civil Liberties Conference ended, nmpiy * 
reinforces the oitove ooncltuion, 
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Ik kis kaUni^ lUbindraHath fashions for his song a 
pipe from antique reeds.. With magic fingers he knits 
anew the threads of age>wom myths into a golden 
pattern of music and drama. In his Imaffinary Comer- 
eationi Landor takes towering figures out of the 
l^torical past and breathes through their lips the whis¬ 
pers of his own lofty soul. His art is splendid in 
its control, exalted in its consciousness. In the Isrrics 
of Kahini Rabindranath selects a few moments out 
of the traditional past and endows them with fresh 
dramatic significance. His art is careless in its ease, 
spontaneous in its flow. Landor lacks the mystical 
insight and spiritual vision of Rabindranath given him 
by a ripened assimilation of literature, old and new. 

Yet in substance The Conversations and ifohtnt 
are alike: they contain heroic and idyllic episodes strong 
in primal passion and fraught with "the sei^e of tears 
in mortal things". In Landor Rhodope breathes her 
painless sighs to the Phrygian calmly awaiting his 
doom ; Elizabeth Gaunt brings a broken heart as an 
unworthy offering to her Redeemer; Peter the Great 
calls for a bottle of Vodka to steady his iron nerves, 
when he has just killed his son with his cruelty; 
Spencer, having helplessly watched his infant burnt to 
ashes, turns away with a crushed despair from the noble 
courtesy of Essex; Hannibal in heroic admiration 
Stands to attention by the prostrate body of Marcellus 
when hardly an hour of life is left in him. In 
Rabindranath, Gandhari, a mother, pitiably but with 
great inward strength, lifts her feeble voice in prayer 
to the king and her husband against their sinning son; 
Ama, a faithful wife, humbly answers back to the 
reproaches of her father when her infidel husband lies 
slain by his hand on the battlefield and proudly 
refuses to accept again the cord of love now red with 
a husband’s blood; Somaka, a king, anxiously courts 
the flames of hell for the Priest that snatched away 
his infant of old age and threw it into fire ; Kama, 
a son, disowned and forsaken from the moment of his 
birth repulses the stretched arms of a contrite and 
agonizing mother though his heart bleeds in him as 
he does so. Such are the situations caught by Landor 
and Rabindranath in the thrill of dramatic tension. 
Both depict in their own way the clash of attitudes 
and the conflict of aims and ideals in tense and 
terrible drama. With one the medium is prose that 
mostly verges on poetry, with the other it is poetry 
that occasionally trips to prose (as in Lakshmi’s Test). 
While Rabindranath reminds us of Browning’s drama¬ 
tic l 3 rrics Landor brings something of the De Conso- 
lationi PhilosophU of Boethius. Landor is an 
Elizabethan recurring under new impulses, Rabindra¬ 
nath is a Rnmantic acting under very old ones. 
Kahini is mostly an analysis of ancient myths from 
a inodem point of view. In the poem Tatita' this 
'.lllliysis is exteemely happy and gbning. 

J ■ ' ■ . . . .. . . 
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It is around an epic thetnc that fiabindhiliatb 
construct his poem in ‘Patita* or ‘’The Fallen Woman’. 
It is a dramatic monologue (like Browning’s “My 
Last Duchess’’) in which a penitent woman of dis* 
reputable past apparently addressing some one else 
seems to be speaking more to hen own self. The 
Ramayana supplies the poet with the clay out of which 
he forms his being. To breathe into its nostrils the 
breath of life is the poet’s own task. The story is of 
a young saint who has been brought up from his child¬ 
hood amidst the sequestered surroundings of an 
hermitage and never looked on the seductive features 
of a woman. Some prostitutes are sent by a minister 
to break the penances of the saint (according to the 
myth, to lure him to a land where the dust of his feet 
would bring rains and fertility). One of the prosti¬ 
tutes comes back in shame bearing in her a touch of 
the hermit’s holiness. Her inglorious past dies away; 
her sins melt away like a dream; she is born anew. 
She throws back the price for which she had sold her 
honour. She realises that it may be easy to forsake 
virtue but can the spark of divinity that is in every 
soul be quenched so easily? In the blissful clime of 
an hermitage a clear undertone thrills through her 
being; she feels like the woman in Tennyson’s poem; 

The smell of violets, hidden in the green. 

Poured back into my empty .soul and frame 

The times when I remember to have been 

Joyful and free from, blame. 

II 

As Rabindranath can not give u.s any visual 
scenery he does “to our imagination with words what 
the painter does with his pigment”. He traffics in 
word-pictures and uses them profitably to paint his 
scenes. At the jicep of dawn the young saint appears 
slowly on the riverside to take his morning plunge. 
The rays of the rising sun play hide and seek in his 
grey matted hair; heaven and earth smile with the soft 
radiance of an early eastern dawn. The seducers 
approach on a boat, jump down, surround him and 
strike up a ravishing melody in chorus. The sage is 
astonished and thrilled with an unknown sensation. 
A moment later with folded palms he bursts forth in 
hymns of praise in honour of the god he worships. 
This rare spectacle of comely women dancing hand in 
hand throws him into a reverie as he was perhaps 
thrown when he saw the first sun-rise in his life. 
This sudden flash of earthly beauty on a spotlessly 
clean and uninitiated soul brings to it a message of 
the sublime Truth it is seeking so long. His eyes 
sparkle, his forehead shines, his heart gushes forth 
in rapturous utterance. The peaceful hermitage catches 
the tremors of the song in its tremulous leaves ; the 
repentant woman is stirred to the inmost depth of 
her being. The waiblii^; voice of. the saint struck out 
bjr godly passion 
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did fail down and glance 
From tone to tone, and glided thro’ all change 
of liveliest utterance. 

In the eyes of the hermit the woman discerns signs of 
wonder—the wonder of one who'has never gazed on 
feminine features. His half-dazed and adoring looks 
galvanize the sleeping pride of a woman in her heart. 
A mother’^ affection, a bride’s kindness, a maiden’s 
silent and timid love—all such emotions combine to 
strike out a celestial melody from the harp of her 
soul. It is a sudden recognition of the eternal values of 
life in a flash of inner experience. So long the woman 
did not know that in her touch there was the sweetness 
of nectar ; that in her eyes there was the gleam of 
heavenly fire ; in her appearance the glow of pure bliss. 
As to Iphigenia in Tennyson’s poem so to this Patita 
her god had spoken and her grief turned into a solemn 
scorn of all ills. Her .soul henceforth starts on a new 
voyage carried anon by a zealous impulse towards 
higher forma of being. It is the resurrection of a fallen 
spirit over which there is so much joy in Heaven. 

The man whom this woman addresses represents 
the cold, calculating, external world of politics where 
gains and los.ses are strictly weighed in a physical 


balance, where two and two must always make four. 
From him this newly born spirit shudders away. 

“In a moment the maiden in me came out—imma> 
culate and pure”—this woman sings. Waa there ever a 
more touching and more poetic expression of peni¬ 
tence ? Many a tried heart has felt what she articulates. 
Others express such pangs, such heartaches, such striv¬ 
ing, towards nobler destinies with religious ardour. 
Rabindranath’s appeal is purely a sensuous one. Shelley 
may feel and say that our sincerest laughter is always 
fraught with some pain for he had felt such pangs as 
make us look before and after ; Swinburne may render 
the travail that is on eveiy lip, the blind desire that'is 
in every heart, the fore-knowledge of death that is in 
every eye, but who can lay bare the soul in the process 
of purification except a mystic of Rabindranath’s 
steture ? Plato wanted to banish poets from his republic 
for he found them exaggerating or rather employing 
cxpre.s.sions that wanted the vitality of a corresponding 
insight. Byron’s Lara does not touch us so deeply for 
Byron lacks the mystical intuition of Rabindranath. It 
is in the unique combination of mysticism and sensuous 
felicity that Rabindranath scores his triumph. 

: 0 ;- 


COMMENT AND CRITICISM 

Legislation or Agricultural Readjustment ? 


A RE;OINDt2l 

I have read carefully the criticism of my artick' by 
Sri S. H. Desai in the February number of The 
Modem Remew. It is good that a lawyer of the 
standing of Mr. Desai applied his mind in bringing 
out the legal implications of certain sections, parti¬ 
cularly Sections 62 and 63 of the Bombay Tenancy 
and Agricultural Lands Bill (now become Sections 64 
and 65 of the Act No. LXVII of 1948) for the benefit 
of the readers of The Modem Rei'iew. An explanation 
is, therefore, evidently called for, lest there should bo 
any mist of misimderslanding as a result of his 
review. 

My article {The Modern Review for December, 
1948) is not an omnibus treatise on the Bombay 
Tenancy and Agricultural Lands Bill, 1948. My 
objective, perhaps the first and the last, is to lay bare 
the economic and social principles underlying some 
of the chief provisions of the Bill in a .short s]iace 
and present the matter in a way understandable to 
one and all. The scope of a piece of such nature is 
inevitably limitefd. 

The items referred to in the criticism! are taken 
up seriatim beginning at the end. 

1. "Dr. S's reference to large incomes and 
huge profits is unfortunate. Those who live m 
South Gujarat know what became the plight ot 
sugarcane fanners ... if Dr. S. entertaiiw any 
doubts, he may profitably spend a few ho^ in any 
South Gujarat sugarcane village.” (Page 151, 
5 ). 


With due apologies, I submit that this reference 
is both unfortunate and irrelev.nnt to my .analysis. 
What is relevant to the analvais is my .suggestion of 
'restriction on the extent of land a tenant can culti¬ 
vate on lease’ and not the ‘large incomes and huge 
profits’ obtained by sugarcane farmers in South 
Gujarat during the ‘last year’ and ‘this year.’ When 
the Bill provided for fixing up a maximum limit with 
regard to ownership of land as 50 acres both by a 
landlord (either individuals or branches of joint 

Hindu families) and a protected tenant under 
Section 32, equity demands that there should be also 
a similar provision for fixing up a maximum limit (as 
v;ell as a minimum—See my article on “Agrarian 
Reforms in India," The Annual Number, Commerce, 
December, 1948) not merely for ownership but also 
for sizes of areas cultivated under pure tenancy or 
under a combination of tenancy and ownership, if at 
all an effective distribution or allocation of the agri¬ 
cultural land resources among the agrarian classes is 
aimed at to allay the land hunger and to ensure land 
for farming to as many cultivators as possible. lu 
absence of such a provision, it is possible that tenants 
or owner-cultivators may acquire large areas of land 
even for bona fide cultivation which may give rise to 
concentration of land of a different form, and it has to 
be avoided, if we want to evolve a system of peasant 
proprietorship, or more prescisely, establishment 
growth of family-sized farms. 

Certainly, I do not entert^ any incmined 
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illusion about the tojrth of agrarian prosperity due to 
inflation or high prices nor do 1 suggest or imply that 
all the agriculturists are making huge profits (see my 
pspet on Economic Consequences of Inflation on 
Agrarian Economy, etc.,’ The Bombay Urdvenity 
Journal, January 1W9, Vol, XVII, Part 4.' pp. 26-47). 
The rise in the cost of production consequent upon 
the rise in prices of commodities and services needed 
for operating a farm is a matter of common 
knowledge. The fall in prices, referred to, relates 
largely to gur and that too especially during the last 
year and the current year. We need not risk an 
opinion here whether the fall in prices of gur during 
the two years is a temporary one or going to remain 
for a long time. But it is certain that a legislative 
measure, unless it is an emergency measure, has to 
take into account trends which are expeeted to 
remain for a considerable lime and not those which 
are fleeting or temporary. Moreover, other cash crops 
like tobacco, turmeric, onions, etc., mentioned by me 
(page 483, para 3) do not seem to be subjected to the 
same phenomenon of falling prices as in case of gur 
to vitiate my statement. To make the point still clear, 
the following extracts are quoted from a letter of the 
Special Officer, Agricultural Income Tax, addressed 
from Salem dated 19-4-45 to the Board of Revenue, 
Government of Madras in connection with compila¬ 
tion of potential assessces for purposes of levy ol 
Agricultural Income tax in the province : 

“During my enquiries in Pethanaiken-palayam 
of Attur Taluica, I came to know that one Mr. 
P. N. has leased his arei-anut topes in an area ot 
6.67 acres for Rs. 5,000 and he pays only R«. 72 as 
kist (land revenue).'’ 

Further in para 3 of the same letter it is 
mentioned : 

“A village headman of Rasipuram Taluka 
informed me that Mr. A. P., who is a tenant m 
Chandrasekharapuram Mitta cultivated and sold 
onions for not less than Rs. 10,000 in the last 
year, etc.” 

2. “Once again ... I have to point out 
that . . . the word in the section is ‘landlord’ and 
not ‘landowner’ ... he wrongly uses the word 
‘maximum’ for the word ‘minimum’ . . . that 
consolidation of holdings is one thing, prevention 
of fragmentation of holdings is another ... It 
has nothing to do with consolidation of holdings." 

With due regard to the legal acumen of Mr. 
Desai, it appears to me, prima fade, that he did not 
simply read the article as a whole, but read it with 
such ruthless care, scanning ‘word by word, nay, letter 
by letter’ (as Ruskin puts it), as though the article 
were a legal document. As conceded by him, however, 
desirable or commendable or both, unfortunately the 
word in Section 63 (now Section 65 of the Act) is 
‘landlord’ and not ‘landowner’ in which case it would 
include ‘owner-cultivator’ and make the section highly 
commendable. It is regretted that a serious error of 
its magnitude has crept in owing to drafting on the 
> basis of data contained in my work (Agrarian Pro- 
of the. Mkidnui Frovinoe, now under publioetioa) 


with the help of one or two slips of notes, and largely 
out of memory after a scrutiny of the Bill. As for the 
word ‘maximum’ instead of ‘minimum,’ it is possibly 
a slip, in printing, since the word in my original copy 
was ‘minimum’ and not ‘maximum’. 

With regard to the confusion of fragmentation 
and consolidation, attention, may be drawn to 
page 481, para 2, wherein it was stated Jby me in 
unambiguous terms that “the Bill is reinforced with 
some of tho following important additions, pertaining 
to . . . prohibition of subdivision, subletting and 
assignment of tenant’s holdings.” Even supposing an 
explanation is found necessary regarding my words 
“to consolidation of tenant’s holdings (Section 27)’’ 
found on page 4S3, para 2, it is not far to seek. The 
learned .Advocate says that “consolidation of holdings 
is one thing.” Quite correct. I agree with him so far. 
But surely, prevention of fragmentation of holdings, 
in tho economic sense, is not allogether a different 
thing having nothing to do with consolidation of 
holdings which perhaps, he refuses to believe. ‘‘Pie- 
venlion is better than cure,” so runs a common adage. 
It follows therefore that any measure devised lor 
prevention of fragmentation constitutes an essential 
part of a programme of consolidation. It is plain 
eominonsen.se. In fact, the Act pas.sed and amended 
by the Bombay Government, some time ago, was 
entitled as The l*reven(ion of Fragmentation and 
Consolidation of Holdings Act. 

3. “In referring to Section 63, Dr. S. wnte.s : 
The Provincial Government is entitled to take 
over management of such lands as have been 
found uncultivated . . . the question of loss ot 
revenue to the Government raised by him is 
beyond my understanding ... To the learned 
doctor’s knowledge or iiiforniation the rent equal 
to the amount of asse.ssment realised by the 
Government wilt not fully cover the loss of revenue 
sustained by il, etc.” (Page 149, paras 4 and 5). 

While making the observation in the lines, 
referred to by him as above, I have not in mind those 
lands that are laid waste because of a dispute, default 
or wilful neglect, either on the part of the landlord 
or tenant, but because of some plij’sical handicaps or 
economic considerations. Some lands are unattractive 
for cultivation, by landholders or tenants, on accoiJnt 
of impediments to cultivation or uncertainty of 
harvests owing to inundation, prevalence of malaria, 
lack of agricultural water supply, due to situational 
disadvantage and so on. For example, it was found 
that in Hosalli village a Pujari disposed of {vide 
Sale Deed No. 591, dated 19-7-44, Vol. No. 153, p. 177) 
about 96.77 acres of Srotriyam (Inam) land, for 
Rs. 300, which works out at about Rs. 3 per acre in 
the period of land boom. Waste lands exist in India 
in various provinces and States under the Govern¬ 
ment as well as under private ownership which can 
be leased or brought under the plough by settlement 
and colonisation, only when additional incentives are 
created by way of giving conceBsions, as remission of 
land revenue on the first iwq or three years to|pther 
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with a programme of liberal graata of loans, subsidies, 
etc., to the cultivators. In Bombay as elsewhere, 
revenue concessions are given by the governments 
concerned to bring more lands under cultivation in 
connection with the “Grow More Food Campaign". 
When the Government takes over the management of 
such lands, morally ib cannot proceed agpainst the 
landlords according to the Land Revenue Regulations 
for recovery of land revenue, while at the other end, 
it has to make probably, concession with regard to 
land revenue assessment in order to make the lands 
attractive for farming. Such a proces.i, obviously, 
involves some loss of revenue to the Government in 
the initial stages. Moreover, when a person takes up 
such lands for cultivation as a tenant, he has to 
consider not only the amount to be paid as rent to 
the Government, but al.so the risk involved in invest¬ 
ing labour, family or hired, and c.apital as seeds and 
others, required to eairy on cultivation at lus end. 

4. hinally, iii .so far as the strictures on .Section 62 
(now Section (M of the .Vet) regarding restriction on 
transfers of agricultural lands or more simply ‘sdes 
of agricultural lands’ nre concerned, (pages 148-140) I 
cm in agreement with Mr. Desai that the working of 
the provision is rcstiicted only to the landlords and 
tenants. 1 consider it a clarification rather than a 
criticism of what has been said by me. In fact, it is 
stated more than once in the preceding paragraphs of 
the article that the measure is largely going to benefit 
in the past as well a.s in the future, only a portion, 
and not the bulk of the tenants or agrarian classes as 
a whole (See parii 2, on page 4Sl and page 482). 
Soelion 6'1(1) of the Act under reference runs ao 
follows : 

“Where a landlord intends to sell any land, lie 
shall apply to the Tribunal for dcleniiiniiig its 
rca.sonablc price, etc.” 

As rightly pointed out by the reviewer himself, 
even a cursory reading of the section indicates that 
it applies only in case of ‘landlords' and not ‘owner 
cultivators.’ As a matter of fact, a subsequent 
announcement made by the Government of Boraba.v 
leaves no scope for confusion. It says : 

• "It is to be noted that in Section 64(1), the 
reference is to a ‘landlord.’ The expression ‘landlord’ 
does not include ‘owner cultivator’ inasaiuch as the 
Word ‘landlord’ ha.s to be construed with reference 
to the definition of ‘tenant’ in Section 2(8). It is 
therefore to the definition of ‘tei.ant’ in Section 
2(18). It is therefore, clear that owner cultivators, 
while being subject to the provi.sions of Section 63, 
are not ‘landlords’ for the purposes of Section 64 
and consequently are not required to follow the 
procedure laid down in Section 64 in case of land¬ 
lords, wishing to sell their agricultural lands to 
I'articular persons.’’ 

By stating "tliat free trade in land is disallowed” 

I simply laid down the social or ivonomic principle 
underlying, in broad terms, and I never intend to 
convey a meaning imposed by the critic. 

It is true that insertion of the worde 'by landlords* 


in the observation makes it precise. But ‘justifiably’ to 
be more precise, it is not sufficient to state that “free 
trade in land by landlords is disallowed” as suggested by 
Mr. Desai (page 148, col. 2, para 1), but we have to 
rope in alopg with the expression “by landlords,’ all 
those cases mentioned under (o) to id) of (1) and (2) 
of Section 88 (.vide Chapter VIII, p. 32 of the Act) to 
which it is clearly stated that the provisions of the Act 
shall not apply. The reference made under Section 88 
runs as follows : 

"(1) Nothing in the foregoing provisions of 
this Act shall apply ; (a) to lands held on lease from 
the Crown, a local authority or a co-operative 
society ; (b) to lands held on lease for the benefit 
of an industrial or commercial undertaking, etc. etc., 
shall not be exempt from all or any of the provisions 
of this Act." 

II may be incidentally noted that accoixling to 
icports in the Tress that out of all sections of the Bill, 
.Sections 63 to 66 were passed without much heat and 
opposition, which indicates the concensus of opinion of 
the members of the Legislative Assembly in their 
favour. 

Further, it may be humbly submitted in this con¬ 
nection that there is also a personal factor in un¬ 
qualified commendation of Sections 61 to 64 (Sections 
63 to 66 of the Act), because an enquiry was made by 
the present writer into ‘Land Transfers’ (See Chapter 4 
of my thesis, “The Land Systomi of the Madras Pro¬ 
vince, 1947”) and the regulation of ‘land transfers’ 
recommended. An ‘Enquiry into Land Transfers in 
Dharwar district’ was again conducted and completed 
under the guidance of the writer during the year 1947-48, 
which also strengthened the case for governmental 
action. In the light of these, when two sections are 
included in the Bill, aimed at restriction of land 
transfers (at least to a certain degree), one would be 
a little happy, since the principle is conceded by the 
Government. 

To conclude, the review of Sri S. H. Desai is wel¬ 
come inasmuch as it has provided opportunity to a 
further clarification of some of the issues. Agrarian 
problems and legislation offer a wide scope not only to 
the statesman, the economist, the lawyer, the socio¬ 
logist and the technologist but all those who work 
within and allied fields of agriculture. Tenancy laws 
constitute an economic question as much as a legal 
question, perhaps a question that affects the lives of 
many, thus demanding at once a pooling of talent of 
the students of economics and the students of law in a 
common endeavour to raise the peasantry in status and 
welfare. As the measure is inadquate and found to 
contain certain flaws, economic and legal, it will be 
therefore of value, if a brochure on the Bombay 
Tenancy and Agricultural Lands Act, 1948 is brought 
out through the joint efforts of an economist in colla¬ 
boration with a lawyer, and vico versa, to serve as a 
safe guide to the people of Bombay as well as to those 
provinces who want to enact laws in the lines of the 
Bombay Act. 


Db. V. V. Batawka, Ma., FhJ>. 



PROni-SHARING IN INDUSTRY 

By Dr. M. M. MEHTA, M.oom., phi). (Com.), 


University 

The object of this study is to analyse and examine the 
contribution that profit-sharing schemes can make 
towards the establishment of cordial relations between 
the workers and employers and towards the attainment 
of national economy and industrial efficiency. The vital 
problem that confronts our country is that of maximiz¬ 
ing our production by accelerating the tempo of our 
economic and industrial progress. The objective can be 
achieved if there is inaximuiii co-operation and goodwill 
between labour, capital and management. Unfortunately, 
today labour unrest in the country constitutes the 
greatest impediment in the way of increasing our 
national productivity. The enormous loss, material and 
monetary, that the coimti-y suffers through strikes and 
lockouts is almost incredible. The establishment of 
cordial relations between those engaged in production, 
is undoubtedly a pre-requisite for ensuring uninter¬ 
rupted industrial progress and economic stability. 

It 18 an oft-repeated criticism and perhaps the 
gravest count against modern industrialism that the 
workers are completely devoid of any self-interest m 
the productive mechanism or in the fortunes of their 
firms or enterprises. It is immaterial for the workers 
whether their employers reap profits or face bankruptcy 
so long they are assured of their earnings. The existence 
of ‘impersonal’ relations between the workers and 
employers and the lack of enlightened self-interest, 
initiative and enterprise among the workers is perhaps 
the most important cause of low productivity in our 
country. Till the workers feel that their own fortunes 
are linked with the fortunes of their employers, they 
will never have the desired urge and enthusiasm to put 
their best endcavouns. Unless there is a growing realiza¬ 
tion on the part of the workers and the employers of 
their ‘identity of interest’ and a greater yearning for 
enutual co-operation and goodwill, the best interests of 
the industry and that of the country cannot be served. 
The workers should not be allowed to remain as passive 
spectators but should be prompted to become active 
participants in shaping the fortunes of their firms or 
enterprises. 

It is a truism that the moment the workers acquire 
a stake in the financial success and integrity of the 
business, they are prompted to do their utmost for the 
economic utilisation of their employer’s resources and 
for maximizing industrial output. The desire of gain 
and fear of loss have been the most powerful factors 
which have prompted the individuals to work to the 
highest pitch of their efficiency. The enlightened 
motive of ‘self-inter^t’ has served as a sheet-anchor 
•aod as an infalliable portent of centuries of human 
propan and prosperity. It is the individual's stake in 
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the financial success and integrity of a business that has 
evoked his creativeness, ingenuity and enterprise and 
prompted him to makb contributions to the best of his 
competence and ability. If, therefore, we wish the 
workers to contribute their utmost in enhancing the 
production and ensuring industrial peace and economic 
stability, we must so reorganize our economic system 
that the workers also acquire some slake in the financial 
success and integrity of thc'ir ventures. Profit-sharing 
schemes undoubtedly afford a moans whereby the 
workers can be given an opportunity of acquiring some 
stake in the financial succeas and integrity of the 
business. 

n 

Genesis of Profit Sharing 

Profit sliaring may be defined as ‘an agreement 
freely entered into by which the employees receive a 
share fixed in advance of the profits.’ It is an agree¬ 
ment between the workers and their employers to set 
aside a certain sum out of divisible profits for distri¬ 
buting among the workers who qualify through a certain 
period of service and through compliance with other 
conditions stipulated by management. This includes 
both legally binding agreement and those in which 
there is no other than a moral obligation. In recent 
years, however, there is an unmistakable tendency to 
regard all profit-sharing agreements as legally binding 
contracts, and emi»liasis is being laid on the necessity 
of determining in advance the method of sharing 
profits. 

There is, however, a wide diversity in the methods 
adopted for determining the workers’ share in the profits 
of the firm. The practice that has received the greatest 
support both in the continental and trans-continental 
countries is that of a certain fixed percentage of the 
divisible profits after full provision has been made for 
interest on the invested capital, provision for depft- 
ciation and reserves, etc. The fixed percentage is usually 
a ratio based upon the relation of the annual wage bill 
to the total capital. Experience has, however, shown 
that if this procedure is adopted the employers’ share 
would be at least three times as great as tliat of the 
employees. Indeed such a procedure is neither unjust 
nor unfair for the employers, for witt little sacrifice 
on their part they will be able to win the loyalty and 
support of large numbers of workers with resultant 
enhanced production and industrial peace. 

m 

OBjBcrnoKS and Fears Examined 

The introduction of profit-sharing schemes has 
unfortunately aroused widespread suspicion, distrust 
and misapprehension among the minds of the 
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employen and workers. As a matter of fact, employers 
regard the profit-sharing schemes as an ingenious device 
to rob them of their hard-earned profits. They regard 
profit as legitimate reward for ‘risk-taking’ and ‘entre¬ 
preneurial ability’! Any attempt to deprive them of 
their legitimate share not only means an encroachment 
on their rights, b^t alsq freezing of individual initiative, 
incentive jnd enterprise. Workers, on the other hand, 
have opposed profit-sharing schemes almost from the 
very beginning on the ground that the small remote 
and deferred payments made under the profit-sharing 
schemes are too inadequate to meet ti,'.*ir icgitiniale 
requirements. Experience has sliown that the workers 
ha\e not much benefitted under the pl•ofit-^haring 
schemes. In Great Britain over a long jicriod of years 
the labour dl\ldl'n(i.^ ileelared by profit-sharing firms 
•tiM iMgcd a;'proximatel> 5 j>er cent on annual iiirnings. 
Tin; majority ol plaii.s in (he United States resulted 
in le.s.s than 10 pea' cent ineiease in the wage-earners’ 
income. 

The small aiiioifliis comiiioiily distributed to wage- 
earners uiidi'i piolii-»hai iiig seln iues have not added 
&ub.siantially to uoikero' mcome and therefop' have 
failed to induce them to put iheir besl eiuh avoirs 
Indeed tin' woikeis lia\e begun to view the piofif- 
.slniriiig scuemc.s with a sense of indifieience and c\en 
hostility, 

The woiking of piolit-ohanng schemes m continental 
and traiis-eontiiiental couotiies ha\e browghi inthei.me- 
Jlght .se\ eial otJiei luuii.ilions Geiiei ally speaking, prolit- 
shariug schemes are successful only in iiuiustruis whole 
outjmt and profits are sutlicienlly eoirelated and stable. 
But where,oulimt does not bear any lelaiioiisiiip with 
piofits, sueh schemes of profit-.si taring lail to s.ifeguard 
the legitimate interests of the workers and the employ¬ 
ers. Where prices siiow a downward tendency the fiim.s 
may actually suffer losses despite an increase in indus¬ 
trial output. Experience Inis shown that with laj'sc of 
time workers begin to regard the cash .shares a.s a right 
and resent any material reduction in its size consequent 
on reduced profits. Cases are not wanting when such 
reductions have become a bone of contention between 
the workers and employers, and instead of harmonizing 
tkeir interest and promoting mutual co-opcratiou and 
goodwill, they have further aggi'avatod the relations 
between the two. Unfortunately under the complex 
machinery of industrial production, profits arc in¬ 
fluenced by such a variety of factors jutside the orbit 
of individual establishment that the workers’ effort have 
little bearing on the fortunes of individual ventures. 
The depletion*of profits despite wo-kers’ increased 
efficiency and greater output may induce workers tjo 
regard such depletion as an act of managerial in¬ 
efficiency. A situation may develop when mutual 
accusations ’ may result in increasing bitterness and 
antagonism between the workers and employers. 

There is also a fear that during times of intense 
internal and foreign competition and during times of 
induatrial depresaioiii employers may be quite unwilling 


to part with their meagre earnings. They would boldly 
question whether or not, on grounds of equity and 
justice, it is obligatory on the workers to come forward 
to share the losses in times of adversity, as they would 
share the profits in times of prosperity. Undoubtedly 
from a strictly moral viewpoint there may be some 
truth in the above statement. It is however undeniable 
that during times of adversity and depression, the 
employers will not be prepared to forego voluntarily 
their meagre earnings. 

n 

Pbospects roH India 

The foregoing study has clearly revealed that the 
factors most conducive to the launching of profit- 
sharing schemes arc favourable profits combined with 
n.sing prices and industrial unrest. Indeed the success 
of piofit-sliaring schemes is conditioned by the high jate 
of profit and rising spiral of prices. There is obviously 
a niriici lenii iaiiDU on the jiaii of c:iii;Joycr.s to offer 
iacentne to the workers for increased output and 
efficiency. 

ForUinuiely the economic conditions prevailing in 
the country at present are exceptionally suitable for the 
launching of ambitious profit-sharing schemes in almost 
all the industries. The industrialists are reaping 
abnormal piofils ever since the war began. They should 
have no grudge to pncrilice a part of their profits to 
meet the legitimate demand of their workers. They 
should realize Unit the prosperity is as much the result of 
woikei.-i’ onde.uours a.s of their own. They are therefore, 
entitled from all canons of justice and fairplay to a 
legitimate share in the fortunes of their firms. Moreover 
the employers should realize that the continuation of 
mutual co-operation and goodwill will depend on the 
spirit of accommodation shown by them towards the 
workers. They should be paving the way towards the 
establishment of industrial peace and social content- 
meat in the country. 

Even from a purely economic standpoint the 
ciniployer.s are to gain by the adoption of profit-sharing 
schemes. By giving the workers an opportunity to 
participate in profits they would economize on materials, 
imjirove the quality of the products and increase the 
industrial output. They would ensure the uninterrup¬ 
ted working of the economic system and save them¬ 
selves from the menace of recurring strikes and lock¬ 
outs. Indeed the lure of profit acts as a great stabilizing 
influence on the trade and industry by dissuading the 
workers to go on strike or resort to such measures as 
may be detrimental to the prosperity of the industry. 
The introduction of profit-sharing schemes will un¬ 
doubtedly enable the employers to win the loyalty and 
support of the large army of manual workers, with 
resultant enhanced production and industrial peace. 

The workers should realize that the conditions 
precedent to the grant of benefits under the profit- 
sharing schemes, is their wholehearted co-operation and 
loyalty to the- management and refusal to join ths 
strikes which may luunper the industrial pi^uction 
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and deplete industrial profits. They should realize that 
their own well-being, happiness and security and their 
nation’s prosperity rest on the uninterrupted working 
of the economic system. 

V 

Profit-sharing schemes undoubtedly afford a very 
effective means of socializing industry and allaying 
workers’ discontentment. At the time when the atmos- 

- ;0 


phere is thick with a growing antagonism, rivalry and 
distrust and when nations are engaged in exploring ways 
and means to put an end to the over-increasing conflict 
between the workers and employers, profit-sharing 
schemes can undoubtedly play a very vital role not 
only in establishing industrial peace and tranquillity, 
but also in devising some effective and peaceful means 
of socializing individual industries. • 


THE FOREIGN POLICY 

By P. RAJESWARA RAO, Advocate 


The establishment of direct relations with other 
sovereign nations is the foremost obligalion of a free 
country. The primary function of foreign policy is the 
protection and promotion of national interests. It is not 
an abstract conception evolved overnight. For all coun¬ 
tries the strong as well as the weak, the doctrine of 
exclusive self-sufficient nationalism has been proved to 
be a dangerous illusion. Peace and prosperity will 
depend on the extent to which nations can combine. 
But a country should be careful in selecting its allies 
and be guided by reason and not emotion or momentary 
gain. 

India under the leadership of Pandit Nehru 
evolved a foreign policy of its own long before it 
became free. Mahatma Gandhi too was accustomed to 
use the learned Pandit as his yard-stick in computing 
the international situation. The global outlook of Nehru 
influenced the trend of public opinion in India. He is 
an anti-imperialist to the core. Though he is an aristo¬ 
crat by temperament, he successfully assumed the role 
of a democrat. But it will be doing less than justice, 
to equate aristocracy with autocracy. India vehemently 
opposed imperialism and condemned Fascist aggression 
in China, Austria, Abyssinia, Albania, Spain and 
Czechoslovakia. While sympathising with the plight of 
the displaced Jews, India consistently supported the 
cause of the Arabs in Palestine on ideological grounds. 
But India’s non-recognition of the State of Israel which 
gained admission into’U.N.O., and whose foreign 
policy approximates to that of India makes one think 
that those who mould our policies are probably more 
pro-Arab than the Arab League. It is necessary to note 
thftt most of the Arab countries successfully negotiated 
t'.uce with Israel. 

After the dawn of freedom India got ample oppor¬ 
tunities to elaborate her foreign policy. Government of 
India repeatedly affirmed its adherence to the principles 
of the Charter of the United Nations. She attained 
signal victory at the U.N.6., against South Africa on 
4he racial iesue. Pandit Nehru organised the Asian 
Belationg Cot^rence to explore the pooiibilities ef co¬ 


ordinating the progressive forces in Asia against internal 
reaction and external domination. The Delhi Conference 
on Indonesia held during the third week of January 
1949 is unique in Asia’s history. Never before had such 
a gathering of representatives of Asian countries met 
at Governinenlal level East of Suez. Again a month 
later by calling an informal conference of the Dominions 
on Burma, India retained the initiative in Asian affairs. 
Thus India is in a position to mediate in Peninsular 
and inland Asia and can be an effective guarantee for 
world peace. But the decision of the Comirnonwealth 
countries of Britain, India, Pakistan and Ceylon to 
give whatever supi'ort they can to the Government of 
Thakin Nu whose writ does not run over large parts 
of Burma amounts to an unwarrented and uqwise inter¬ 
vention in the interna! affairs of a country in the grip 
of a civil war. It is hoped that Thakin Nu will not 
prove to be a Chiang-kai Sheik. India is literally forced 
to occupy a pivotal position in the anti-Communist 
front in South-East Asia. At the same time India is 
anxious to see that colonial domination is liquidated 
in the East at the earliest. 

The ideological approach is neither infallible 
nor perfect. There are other factors like race, religion, 
region and outlook. Historic growth, geographical posi¬ 
tion, economic ties, cultural and psychological make-up 
also should be taken into consideration. To minimise 
and ignore them would be fatal. Outlining India’s 
foreign policy, Pandit Nehru repeatedly observed : 

“We want to be friendly with every country 
and follow our own line of policy on every question 
that might arise remaining neutral on those not 
affecting us directly. We shall not align ourselves 
with one group or the other for temporary gains.” 

India rightly refused to be drawn into the whirpool 
of power-politics. Keeping aloof from groups or blocs 
is no doubt commendable so far as it goes. One need 
not be afraid of the word ‘bloc’, if it is a bloc against 
W'ar. To stand passively aloof would be neither possible 
nor morally defensible. The test of India’s stature and 
maturity will be its ability to. turn this attitude of 
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Q6uirality to creative use. But the idealistic approach 
if pursued to the logical limits may lead us to a st^ 
where we have to plough a lonely furrow. We may 
then have a few doubtful friends and a host of pro¬ 
nounced enemies. There is, of course, the Biblical 
injunction that the meek shall inherit the earth. But 
such inheritence, in the present set-up, may take us to 
some fathoms deep. Our cause may be just, the means 
noble and the intentions altruistic, still we may fail for 
want of collective sanctions. Honecty is no doubt the 
best policy. But calculated hoflesty alone pays in 
practical politics. 

Our Embassies, Consuls te.s or Legations have 
already begun to function in forty countries. Since 
diplomacy has become highly siiecialiscd, Government 
of India instead of merely recruiting people prominent 
• in the public life currying fa\ our with the powers-thafc- 
be .should pick up really competent persons from every 
quartcT. It is no longer a sule-.show in politeness. It is 
a life and death affair. Relaxation, aloofness, optimism 
and dilettantism are dangerous. It mu.st descend from 
the rarefied realm of coni’orsations and notc.s into the 
people’s problems. Succe.s.sful dii'lomacy depends upon 
the understanding of men both as individuals and in the 
mass. 

India is in evidence and the entire world is watch¬ 
ing il.s demeanour. With China turning Rid, Japan 
under American occupation and the countrie.s of South- 
East Asia .shaking in their foundations, India is the 


only solid, solveut and stable deitidci-kcy in Asia. But 
her choice to remain in the Commonwealth is likely 
to affect her international position as a sovereign inde¬ 
pendent State preserving neutrality between the Russian 
and the Anglo-American blocs. Pandit Nehru’s reply in 
the course of a Press Conference on May 11, 194ft, 
confirmed the thesis that the Commonwealth would for 
all practical purposes sail with the Anglo-American bloc 
and the alignment of the member of the Commonwealth 
on (he side of <j|iposing blocs would break the Common¬ 
wealth iUsclf. Our capacity for .statesmanship is put to 
public test a.s nei'cr before. The efforts to strengthen 
our country to collaborate with the liberal-minded 
countries everywhere are carefully watched and scruti- 
ni.sed. The special invitation to Nehru to address the 
General Assembly of the United Nations is significant. 
But international recognition cannot always be taken 
at its face value. President Truman's special interest in 
India syiichionisod with Nehru’.s invitation for foreign 
capital. As a prelude to his impending visit to U.8.A., 
Nehru i.s boosted as a world leader. Curiously the 
appreciation and admiration for the qualities of head 
and heart of Nehru continue to emanate from un¬ 
expected quarters. It is hoped that India under the 
leadership of Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru W'ho is endowed 
with imagination, ideali.srn and integrity would come 
out of every crisi-s and trial with her path undeflected, 
ideals unscratched and vision undimraed. 

; 0 :- 


FUTURE OF ENGLISH 

By Dr. PREM N.\Tn, m..v, pIi.d. 


Simultaneously with the birth of independence a 
controversy on the place of English in India has been 
brewing and while there are no finished conclusions yet, 
the growing design seems to indicate that language- 
slattern in future India w'ill have less colour of English 
than it has hitherto had. On the whole, various forces 
of history and international politics and commerce seem 
visibly to be shaping the model of English to stay in 
India. What shall or should be that model ? 

In retrospect, the story of English language in India 
has been extremely thrilling, carving as it has done 
at once three'sections of our populace ; one aping the 
English culture with total or partial blindness to its 
own, the second most bulky having been bereft of any 
education for lack of proper facilities to pick up the 
language of the day, and the third, by far the most 
dynamic, assimilating the best that a language could 
give and using that most effectively for personal equip¬ 
ment M well as on a wider arena of political and cultural 
life of tile world, To the last class, belong great 


persons as Mahatma Gandhi. Poet 'fagore, Pandit 
Nehru, Dr. Radhakrishnan .and the like who together 
are the reason why English should not completely go 
out of our life. 

\ud wliat place should English be relegated to in 
our educational and political s.vstem ? Snitimentally, 
w’e have had enough of tlii.s or that to detest the use 
of English for it was the language of the rulers and all 
they stood for. Also it hurts our national pride if 
English cannot bo replaced by an Indian language. 
Such considerations apart, English on merit deserves 
and is bound to occupy a front if not the frontmost 
position in our life. Already it is the one language 
understood all over India, an effective instrument of 
inter-provincial communication and so far the only 
lingm franca of India that has played not an insigni¬ 
ficant part in unifying India. It is an international 
language, well on the way to become the popular 
language of the world for politics, education, industry 
and commerce. To be able to say our say la the wor0 
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theKfore we would have to wield this language more 
forcefully than ever before. It is in this framework 
that the place of this language will have to be located.- 

English in this countiy has never been the language 
of the masiKB and for that reason alone it should make 
way for a sound Indian language to be both lingua franca 
of the ooantry and medium of instruction in schools 
and colleges. Hindi or Hindustani should in course of 
time be able to replaces English. It is going to be a 
hard task for Government to standardi|^ this language 
to such flexibility as could match English and it would 
take many years. Advantages are in favour of develop¬ 
ing such a language of our own which could bear the 
burden of knowledge in this scientific age. Hindustani 
or Hindi with Sanskrit as its source, should be able to 
wield any mode of thought. Indians have shown 
remarkable adaptability to a foreign language but it 
cannot be ignored at the same time that there has been 
a good deal of strain on average Indiana in learning a 
foreign language for effective use. To replace English 
by an Indian language is to aid expression in the fields 
of art, literature and other branches of knowledge. Then 
alone will we have the national unfolding in knowledge 
and culture. 

Incidentally that brings us to the problem of the lingua 
franca in relation to provincial languages and the span 
of time that will be necessary to replace English. 
Psychology of language bids one to think that pre¬ 
valence of one language in a country aids unifying 
forces and multiplicity of languages creates barriers. 
Howsoever subtle be the implications of this assertion 
of psychology, the outstanding fact referred to above 
cannot be ignored. That in view it seems highly desir¬ 
able that provincial languages be encouraged only so 
long as the common language does not spread far and 
wide. To suggest discouraging of provincial languages 
at this stage, to say the least, will be shocking to 
majority of us but I have no doubt that with the rise 
and growth of the lingua franca and its prestige as a State 
language coupled with forces of history, provincial 
languages will gradually go into noticeable disuse. 

Existence of provincial languages is a knotty pro¬ 
blem in education. For a long time to come the mediumi 
of instruction in the schools in the provinces will be 
the mother-tongue of each. And if it is meant to 
introduce Hindustani as medium of instruction at 
college stage, which seems to be the design of 
educationists, it is with jolts that students from iion- 
Hindustani speaking provinces will be able to adjust 
themselves to the understanding and use of almost a 


foreign language to them. And if the psychological 
researches are to be trusted, conclusion cannot be 
escaped that most of the students will never attain 
proficiency in lingua franca because it is the early age 
that is more receptive to the call of language. At any 
rate, imparting of education through Hindustani at the 
school age would give better continui^ to education in 
link with college stage and would certainly help close 
understanding of children from various provinces the 
factor which is so much desirable for the ends of 
dome.sUc politics today. 

Now, English should .stay till Hindustani i.s in a 
position 1,0 take its pluce. Hince the processes of out¬ 
going and the incoming of languages will bo going on 
side by side there should be no anxiety on our part to 
get rid of English in haste and fix a timelimit sometime 
immediately after the pre.sent. Oui Education Minister. 
Maulana Azad has rightly and in time .sounded the 
nation on this point by emi)l.a.sisiiig that we should 
restrain to exercise undue haste iii throwing overboard 
English that lias been, allow me to use the expression, 
a good servant though a bad master. It is hoiicd that his 
advice will be heeded to and makers of our nation will 
not give w’ay to a false sense of patriotism. 

Now, English should liave the .place of second 
language in India just as practically all other countries 
have one or the other second language to be taught in 
the educational institutions. The point to bo settled is 
at what stage should this be introduced in school stage 
and what should bo the level of teaching it ? It will be 
useful to initiate students to this langu.ago at a com¬ 
paratively’early stage, say after primary and the level 
of teaching be at least what we have up to the Matric. 
It is argued by a section of educationists that emphasis 
at this stage should not be on literary English but on. 
Engli.sh that is simplified to give students a workable 
knowledge. While the workable part could be added to 
the curriculum, it appears to be unsound not to empha¬ 
sise the literary aspect of the language. Proi ision should 
also exist for imparting high-level English in colleges 
and universities. It is expected English will remain a 
popular subject with students as long as it retains its 
international position. It is obvious students will not 
choose to be deprived of advantages of this language 
in the modern set-up of the world. ♦ 

The up.shot of all this is that while planning our 
education we should be calculating in replacing English 
which eventually is to stay a.s the second but compa’-a- 
tivcly very influential language in the country. 
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THE DUTCH IN BK\(!\L AND HIHAH, 17JJ- 
1S25 ; liy I'r. Kali Kinkar Dnlln. Tutna I'ninriiily. 

■ 10 iff V-p fiftn. 

'Idip anllior, who bas lonu bpoii known as an 
iiulhorily on Die liisloiy of noi lh-<'a>lpri' India in tlip 
ISIli cPntiiiy, ha;, Iipip made an inleiisne study of 
ri'caiuis lelallllK lo Ihe Diilch tiadels in BpliK.al 
Bihar This book is iho r("iill oi his l.iiid.iblp doin' to 
“make the liisloiy of Ihe dei line of Dutch inthicnce lu 
BeiiRal and othei I'lnls ol India, known’’ lo iis The 
delicate j)osilion ol Ihc Dutrh tiaders duiins: Siraj-nd- 
diiulah’s slinpuh' wilh Ihe Enyli-li is fnllv studied in 
a chai'ter by ilsi'lf, and the sli;il lerini]; ol the Dnt.cli 
dream of maintaiiiiii}!: an eininie in India alln I’laS'ey. 
on the rice-.s\vaiii)i of Bedaia in Ihe in \l The natnial 
repercns-ions of Knylaiid’s wars with Fratne in Ihe lato 
IStli cenlniy, on ihi' Dutch in Beiigal are detailed in 
chaidi'is -1, 5 and 0. a'ld much new’ intormalion will 
he here jsaini'd by Indian readi'is. \ useful book, fills an 
empty nook in oiii historical shelf. 

THE FRENCH IN INDIA : FIRST ESTABLISH¬ 
MENT AND S'ERUCCLE : By S. J‘. Sni. Culcutla 
Ihiivcr.'^iliT Pp -yiO .rriii. Jla. 7. 

I’his piece of leseatcli by a .scholar who is able lo 
Use the oriKinal French sources, starts with a brief 
rcKunir of the historv of loundalion of French companii's 
in India, and then poes into a di'lailed studv ol the 
doings of D(' La Haye’s squadron. This book, really the 
finst part, of a longer work, ends with Ihe loss of St. 
Thome to the Dulch m 1674, which was i’nniediatelv 
afterwards followed by Ihe foundation of a i>real(>r 
factory-town, Pondicherry. No nsi-ful di'lail for the 
intervening jicriod has bi'cn omitted. 

J^DtTN.ATH S\«KIR 

• HANDLIST OF IMPORTANT HISTORICAL 
MANUSCRIPTS (m the Raghiibir Library, Sitamaii, 
C.I.) ; By Dr. linyhiihir f'liih, DLitl. Ihijkaiiial Puf>h- 
catinns. Fniz Bazar, Ddhi. Paper himnd. Pp. s:iv-{-(!4. 
Price Rc. IS. 

It is surpri.sing how many of the most, imiiortant 
and rare Persian niaiiii.script.s--mo.stly presi'rved in the 
British Minseum, Ihe Bodleian and the India Office 
(London) libraries, bi'sides the priva.e collections if 
Sir Jadunath Siwkar and others in India, have be.m 
collected here /5y plioloKrai'liic reproduction or copy¬ 
ing). Also a m|ss*df Marathi historical records, mostly 
unprinled. Th\will make it. unhecessai-y for our true 
rescarch-w jcVcrs on Indo-Mnslim and Maratha history 
to go the expense oka visit to Europe o>' sigh in help¬ 
lessness at home. We wish for the widest, publicity to 
this mine of historic gems. 

B, N, Banbrji 
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K.\MANAMA • THE INFAIJHBLE REMEDY : 
By Mahaima Gandhi. “Gandhi Saiis'' Brochure No. 4- 
Kdi/i'd and jiiihli'.hid hij Anand T Ilinyiirani, Karachi, 
.'^idi di'.lrihiJori, Ritjia and Co., ('ahnt(a-Allahabad. 
Pp. riii\-IOf. Price Rs. 2S. 

.•'Iiii Ilir-goiani has been doing .1 mos| u.scful Work 
by g.itheriiig m -epar.ile vohimec Clandhi’.s writings 

on .'jiecilic subjects. 

In the pie.seiil biociiuie. In- has in’esented the 
n adev witli "Gandlii.ii’s ideas on what might be called 
failh-ctiiwliei’e, of course, the failh is intelligent, and 
also dlls forili ci'i'lain nece.s.-aiy modification.s in one’s 
Ihoeiilil and wav of life, in conformity ■with principles 
of Natuie-curc. 

MAIUTMV GANDHI; B. .1 Alhnd. B L. Fora 
aiiil (\i Piddidier't Ltd , Round BniUhny. Bombay S. 
Pp W. f'rici Rt IS. 

A biicf. simple aci'ouiit of Mahatma Gandhi’s 

life. 

LDXFI.Y FURROW.S Oh; THE BORDERLAND; 
Ly K ,S Ponyley. The I’nirir.'.al l^ubhuhiri^ Ltd., 
Lnrknow P.l',» Pp. -’‘i+.'t?. Piice Rt, 4-8. 

The book IS a collection of folk-soinis siiuc during 
(Cltain ceK'iiioni.il occasion.s in the Almora bills. The 
author lielmigs to the place, and is also a trained 
soeiologi'l Ills tr.inslations are accurate and convc'y 
tlu' si'irit of Ihe original. 

Dr. D. N Majiimdar has contrihuted a vahiable 
mlrodiic'lion on the recent cultural position of the 
1 ill-lieople. I'lie book i.s illustrated bv a few wood- 
■ Ills bv the celebrated a'’list, Shri L. M. Sea. 

Nirmm. Kumar Bose 

\Vn.\T THE SIKHS WANT : By Dr Triloehan 
fiinyh, \I A., D.Litt. .Iriunda .Jania Publhihers. Qarol 
Bayh, Dillii. Pp. 2S. Price Iwelrc annas 

EA.ST PUNJAB IN CRISIS ; By flemaul. Pub- 
li.died by Cairer.s, Qarol Bayh. Delhi. Pp. 85. Price 
Rc. IS 

RURAL REHABILITATION IN EAST PUFr- 
JAB—A SHORT SURVEY (BM7-1918) hmid by 
Direcior-iGeueral, Dnblir Rt lalion.t. East Punjab 
Govcnimeiil, Simla. 

Those three I'ami'hlcls prc.senl. the world with the 
situation as il fact's tlu' North-West Frontier Province 
of Ihe Indian Union. 

The fii.st gi\es I'ludo oxtireission to the feelings 
and simtimi'iils of the Sikhs who have lost tlieir rich 
homelands in the Canal eoloniea now falling within 
the i’roxince of West Punjab in the State of Pakistan. 
The writer with all his modernism has not been able 
to resist the pull of narrow ideas reminiscent of wliat 
Mu.slim Iit'ague propaganda has made us familiar with. 
The Sikhs aud Hindus of thp Punjab, the Hindus of 
East Bengal have been required by fate to pay an 
inconceivably high price for freedom from Britisli 
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control. They appear to be shying more or less at it 
now, the Siklu most of all. And Dr. Trilochan Singh 
is one of their minor prophets. The sentiments given 
expre^on to by himi have been creating a situation 
that is fraught with danger to the safety and integrity 
of the Indian Union. A few samples are worth record 
for reference. • 

“Crusli comraunalism west of Delhi means crush 
the Sikhs as a national minority and absorb their 
literature, language, philosophy and culture in the 
great experiment of Hmduismg India and Indianising 
Hinduism.”—(p. 17). 

“. . . the more universalized Hinduism of the 
Congress."—(p. 21). 

“About twenty tltousand of the more de.'peiate 
ones (Sikhs) have migrated to Malaya and Singapore 
to escape this freedom and cipuihty of free India 
where the imperious lype.s are entitled to enjoy the 
fruits of independence.”—(j). 23). 

“The Sikhs do not seek any ab.solule national 
self-determination, but witlim the Indian Union they 
want to live as a nation within a nation . . ■” 
—(p. 25). 

The political nialadjustineiits from which tlie 
Sikhs have been siiffeiiiig me at the loot of the 
Ministry-breaking that we have witiios-sed recently. 
The second and third book.s exjilain tlu' other factors 
of the situation. Lands abandoned by Muslims m 
East Punjab are in general les.s fertile and irrigatfsi 
than those left by Hindus and Sikhs in West Punjab ; 
the areas in the former are about 4.5 million aen's as 
comj'ared with 5.7 million aere.s in llu' latter In 
West Punjab, Hindus and Sikhs had been “land¬ 
holders who had never cultivated their lands them¬ 
selves”; they “lived to a cansidcrable extent on 
small trade and money-lending,” their holding being 
“subsidiary” to their way of life ; there was no lack 
of persons engaged in these occupations in East 
Punjab. And thus the ncw-comers found themselves 
in difficulties of rc-udjustmont to a new situation. 
This is the ceononiic debacle that faced them. 

There was again the policy of a “secular State” 
to reckon with. “It is a pity that several thousands 
of houses and shops of Muslims who have migrated 
to West Punjab are still lying un-allotted while 
about a million have to live in the scorching sun of 
June (1948).” The Pakistani Government were not 
troubled by such scruples, and Muslim refugees from 
the Indian Union were allowed to choose and pick 
the lands, houses and business places left by Hindus 
and Sikhs. As the book published by the East Punjab 
Government' appears to regard this movement of 
population as “permanent,” it is a little difficult to 
understand the policy followed in the Indian Union. 

The three books thus enable us to realize the 
immensity of the task that the East Punjab Govern¬ 
ment has to deal with. Apart from the Sikh difficulty, 
the causes are really economic. The Central Govern¬ 
ment has been manfully trying to tackle it by 
persuading West Punjab Hindus and Sikhs to agree 
to go further afield than East Punjab. In the I^t 
Punjab itself, they appear to be trying to meet Sikh 
demands of Gurumukhi script and Punjabi language 
thus reco^izing their “.separate cultural entity.” 

The East Punjab Government has done well to 
follow the policy that enables “refugees fromi parti¬ 
cular villages and areas in West Punjab to remain as 
much together a.s possible.” By September (194S), 
they appear to have settled 2,72,674 families on 
acres—not a bad record. If the Sikhs can 
foif6t their .particular conceits and ambitions, East 
jhlltjab will pull through. 

^ . Busns Chanssa Dkb 


OF CABBAGES AND KINGS: By HunUtym 
Kabir, Published by Hind Kitabs Ltd., Bombay. 
Price Rs. 4. 

This volume contains some of the ^eechts of 
Mr. Kabir, parliamentarian and otherwise, deahng 
with varieties of topics, politics, economics, education, 
literature and so on. Prof. Kabir is a renowned 
scholar and a sensitive writer and c^n talk with pro¬ 
fundity on various subjects. The present volume U 
conspicuous by depth, range and versatility)'. 

TWENTIETH QENTURY URDU LITERA- 
'JTIRE : By Pro], Mohammad Hadiq. Padma Publica¬ 
tions, Jiombuy. Price Rs. S-S. 

In this .small brocliurc of 96 pages, Prof. Sadiq of 
Uio Go^oinmi'iit College, Lahore, gives a brief put 
revealing aeeount of the devolopmeul of modern spirit 
in Urdu literature. Urdu literature has come to stay. 
Rich witli imiieUis deiived from the many-sided deve- 
lopiiicnt of Indian life, it is a highly significant ex-- 
ju'e.'.Mon ol artistic inspiration. Prof. Sadni has traced 
il.s de\ elopmeut since the begintiing of the twentieth 
cimlury, with a brief referonee to the Aligarh, move¬ 
ment in llie background. He deaL willi such renowned 
jioehs a.s Akbar, Iqlial and Jo'h, and .story-writers as 
PreniehaiKl. Ills note on progre.ssivu literature 
iiiten’sting. But a lieatmeiit ol such a comiilicatod 
subject as this requires a much larger seppe. 

Sunil Kiim.*.u Bosk 


THE GOSPEL 01'^ .SELFLESS ACTION OR THE 
GITA AC(WORDING TO GANDHI (Translation ol 
the original in tiujarati with an additional introduction 
and commentary) : By Mahadi v Dvsai with a Foreword 
by M. K. Gandhi. Published by Nnvajwun Publishing 
House, Ahmcdabad. Pp. vi -|- SOO. Price Rs. 4. 

The Gita is undoubtedly one of the finest fruits of 
Indian iihilo.sojihy. Us importance lies in the fact that 
it i.s intended for dwelU'rs of the Society rather than 
for those who have renounced il. In Ins “Submi.ssion” 
the writer tells tis that Gandluji’.s introduction and 
notes were meant for “esjiocially the unsophisticated 
and even unletterwl section” of Gujarati reading 
public and as such “he studiously avoided all things 
lliat would make the little book in any way difficult 
for the unlettered reader and deliberately kept out of 
his regard the studious or the curious who would need 
help or enlightenment on certain points in which tho 
readers he had in view would not be interested.” It ia, 
indeed, true that no one book in Sauakrit literature 
has been translated into as many different foreign and 
Indian languages as the Bhagavad Gila and it has been 
the ambition of almost all distinguished translators to 
attempt at a most precise rendering of the text 
together with a most scientific and learned presenta¬ 
tion and evaluation of different philo.sophical points. 
But Mahatmaji unlike others undertook the work of 
translation with the sole puriiose of conveying to the 
unostentatious masses the thoughts of wisdom through 
a medium which they would easily grasp and turn 
them to their best anvantage. 

But it needs to be said here that Desai’s work is 
certainly ‘ambitious.’ And I may be permitted to quote 
the words of Mahatmaji in this connection : “In trying 
to give a translation of my meaning of the Gita, he 
found himself writing an original commentary on the 
Gita.” Broadly speaking, the work under review con¬ 
tains two parts—(1) “My Submission” and (2) “Tran¬ 
slation of the Eighteen Discourses." In the first part, 
the writer has discussed the date, text and authorship 
of the Gita and given u« lome informatien about tho 
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fundamentals which are absolutely necessary for the 
purpose of undersbanding the philosophical issues and 
their implications. Though the aiithor tells as that he 
is not very fastidious about giving us a detailed infor- 
luation about the most up-to-date rc.searches in the 
field, he nevertheless takes up discussion on those 
points to maintain that the Gita is a very ancient work 
which has influenced (he thoughts and guided the con¬ 
ducts of Indians ^tid whether it was composed by one 
Vyasa or rJbt, the message that it conveys has left an 
indelible impression on Indian minds and its teachings 
wore tran-slaled into practice. treatment of the 

‘fundamentals’ though not scliolastic, equips the reader 
with the requisite information that the pliilo-sojihical 
study would demand. The sections on the four Varnas 
and Svadharma as also Karma and Free Will make 
very interesting leading. The former in piirtiedlar, has 
boon di,scus.«ed in a very efficient way and the writer 
feels that the di.stiiietion of ca-ste as recorded in the 
Gila was full ol ineaiiiiig lu a society when the work 
was eompo.sed It al.'‘o alTortls \erv great pleasure to 
find the writer’s leveieuce for personalities and the 
spirit in winch he atlenii'ts at a reconciliation of the 
views of master nniuls which apiiear to be conflicting 
with each other, 'riii.s is jiailicularly in inidence where 
he interprets (he views of (he Great Sankaraeharya 
and ]jokaaian>a Tilak. So fai as the second l>art is 
concerned 1 iieixl only rephat what Mahatmaji has 
said : “In so far as the lian.daliou part of the volume 
is concerned, I can vouch foi it.s .iccuracy.” As for (he 
notes and parallels fioin the Hiblc and the Koran wc 
have our siuccie.si apiireciation of tliein 

G.AURlNAJ'lI SlI.ASTUl 

THE METAT. MARKET IIEVIICW (Annual 
Review) : 3<S Hlutiid Road, Calcutta. 

Besides (he mass of \ciy useful si a I i.-t ics. th,' 
maj) showing (he luiiu'ral di.stnbulioti of India will be 
found to he interesliiig by both lay and eXeerl 
readers. , 

INDIAN POPULATION : By D. C, Korre 

National Informaltoii Rnblirations Ltd, Bomlniy 
Rayrst fiO. 1‘ricc Re. 1. 

The po])ulation of India is rapidly iiicriasina 
Whether this increase is benellcial or liaimful, it 
beneficial how to encourage it and if Iiarmful how to 
cheek it, students of pulilic affairs should know them. 
Within the short compass of 50 pages, the author has 
succeeded in conveying to the average lay reader an 
aniroach to the pojnilation probloni from an 
economist’s point of view. He says, “Let us lake rare 
of our economy, and population for the most part 
wilT lake care of itself.” 

J. M. Dvrre 

Ki^ISHNAGAR COLLEGE CENTENARY COM¬ 
MEMORATION VOLUME ; Edited by Raresh Nath 
Clhosh, M.A. and Chiniaharan Chakravarli M A. Krinh- 
fim/nr Collcye, Nadia. Price Rft. G. 

Thus is an iifleresting and valuable publication. It 
contains a collection of articles in Englusli as well as 
Bengali contributed by men of light and leading in 
O'lTerent sphere-s of our _ national life. They review 
eanous aspects of the iffe and literature of Bengal 
miring the last hundred years, a period of very great 
J^’Portanee in the history of our national regeneration. 

here are altogether fourteen articles in Erglish and 
.^’0 reminiscences including one from the ]'en of Sri B. 

Basu, I.CB. Besides, there is an Appendix which 

ontaina texts of ad^esses delivered by the Chancellor 


of the Calcutta University and the Principal of the 
College on the occasion of the Centenaiy celebrations 
of the Krishnagar College, a statement of donations 
received for the centenary fund and a short historical 
account of the College. There arc nine papers in 
Bengali and two reminiscences from' old students, 01 
these papers in English and Bengali a good numbei 
deal with education and its problems. We have here 
something like a symposium on education in its diverse 
aspects with contributions from men like Dr. Jenkins 
Prof. Nripen Banerji, Principal J. M. Sen, Dr. S, K. De 
Mr. James Buchanan, Sn B. N. Bancrjee and Sri Jogcsl] 
Chandra Bagal. There are a few thought-provoking 
papers on Arts and Literature by Dr. S. K. Chatterjec 
Kazi Abdul Wadood, Anuya Natli Sanyal and Prof 
Chmtaharan Chakrawirti. There arc two articles dealing 
witli scientific stiidie.s, one of them by Dr. H. K 
Miikherjee drawing attention to a crying need of the 
pie.sent days, c.y., .scientific fush-farming. Social and 
political de\elopinent received its mode.st .share oi 
treatment in a number of artiele.s by Prof. Priyaranjan 
Sen, N. K. Majiinidcr and R. C. Ghosh, one of which 
ly Dr. Beuoy Kumar Sarkar directs our attention to 
new eliannels The aiitlionties of (he Krishnagar College 
and e-iieeially the learned editoi.s should be congra¬ 
tulated on their noli'worlhy achio\ment in bringing out 
such a nice and important volume which will be highly 
ajipieciated by the reading jmblic. It i.s a fitting 
memorial to the centenary celebrations of an educational 
institution. 

S. K. Law 

BENGALI 

SADHU SARIIAPATI SW'AMI SRI YUK- 
TKSWAR GIRT MAILARA.T-SMRITI KA ITIA : By 
BvKimi Satynnanda Gm. Midiea library, Cornwallis 
Sin ft. ('alcutta Rricc Re. 1. 

The book IS enlightening Tlie Swamiji Giri Maha- 
raj was not a protagonist of cu^tonlary religion. Ho 
belie\ed m the religion of .ser\ice to humiinily, 

D. N Mookurjf.a 

HINDI 

SHIVA,II : MAHARASTRA JATIVA JIVAN 

.^TID ■ /•■'/ Sn .lurhinalli Sinlar. Siroii I edition, 

KciMi/ mill coin ril'd Ritblidicd bu lliudi Grnnlha 
Riili'idnir Kiiri/ahiuii. Bonibiiy .'j. Four lUiiyflation.f. 
/> Nl + le. Pric^'n.i 

Ill till.' (dition r.meh new information h.ns been 
addl'd and niinute changes madi'. The cotiteiuporary 
Stale j' lpeis lately dlscoi ered in the aichi\’e.s of (lie 
Jaiiaii Ra.i have been utilised ui gi\iiig the mo-'l. emrect 
account of ,Shivaii’s historic inter\iew with Aui.angzi!) 
in .Agra fort in 1686. I’ull details of the career of the 
lodlier of the Maratha Nation are available in Sarkar’s 
.standard English liiography named Slib'aji and Ills 
Times. But, this is n short popular summary, correct in 
facts, but written in a simidi' style capable of being 
understood by Hindi-reading boa’s of eight or ten years 
of age, for which the author and publisher hn\e thanked 
MahnraiKiirnar Dr. Raghuvir Sinh. 

N. B. R. 

GUJARATI 

PANCHT KARAN : mS. Pp. 24^. Price Rs. 2. 

Brahmanisbtha Shri Ramguru had originally 
written thi.s book, expounding Vedantie principles. It 
was translated into Gujarati with comments by the late 
Jayakrishna Vyas, and the Veda Dharma Sabha had 
published thirteen editions of it. After that it went out 
of print. The Society has met a keen demand for it by 
publishing this fourteenth edition. 
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IIVER REMEDY 


QUMARESH. In addition to Its 
curotivc powers against Liver and 
Stomach troubles, strengthens and 
helps the Liver in Its day to day 
work—which covers a very wide 
range of activity from reproduction 
of red blood cells to protection 
of the body against attacks of 
diseases. 

QUMARESH l5 not only a remedy 
against diseases of the Liver and 
Stomach but a Liver Tonic as well 
aiming at general health and well 
being. 



QUMAR^ffi 

!*&«•» •o'lSiii".”" ^ 

'dren. 2 to > vioUii 

^ twice 
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LABORATORY LTD* 
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INDIAN PERIODICALS 



Aboriginal Population and Their Place in 

the National Life of India 

• 

The following extracts are taken from Dr. 
Mahendralal Sircar Memorial Lecture as delivered 
by Dr. B. S. Guha at the Indian Association for the 
Cultivation of Science, Calcutta on February 23, 
1949 and as published in Science and Culture, : 

Tlie jx'ojilc (jf IikIki conlaiii a laiTi' iiiuiiljci of 
pnmitni' tubes who sub..i-.t uii liunliiii', tislhnu oi li.v 
simple forms of ajiricultiiie. \arious terms have been 
used to (l.'sciihe them, .siie.li as ‘al* aisinal,' ‘jungle 
folk,’ ‘pnmitne i..ee’ etc. (Jf these the t(.liu ‘alioii- 
ginal’ IS iiioie auiaoiulate in tla' seii'e tliat, il nit llu' 
uuligeuoii.s, they aie llii' ohie-t known iiilialii- 

lanls now li\iua in thiv eoiinliy 

'i'lieir total slieligth in iiininided India, as esti- 
niateil in the t'eiisiis ol wa.s roughly over 22 

indlioii.s. In the Indian I'nioii, aftei paitilion, it would 
be about a inilhon les^, but aeeiiriie lijiire.s will not 
be aiailable until the eoiiiing t'eii.siis, lor. in ihe I'.Wl 
esliniate.s, there had. been .some eoiitiisioi; between ihe 
ahor.ginul and the s, hediiled castes and the hguies 
obtained weie not alwa>s dejieiidable 

Broadly speaking, there arc three distinct zoiu's 
in which the abotiginal population of India can 
be divided, namely a .\urih-Ea.''lern, a Central and 
a Southern Zone. 

In tile *lusi or, the Nvrlh-Easlvrn Zone, there are 
loughly three million iieojile beginning liom tlu' Li l>- 
clnif! of 8ikkini to the KiiLi-Lnxhais on the Frouliei.s 
of Assam ami Burma. They aic .seattiacd o\ei a laigi' 
area in the Sub-lliuiala\an region atul the eontiguoas 
pait.s of As.saiii. t)n t.he whole they lonn a eompael 
bloek and with minor interuiiUions arc' eontinuous 
along the whole of the Norlh-Easleni Fmiitiei' of 
India and even merging giadually into those, uf Bui mu 
mid Southern \uniian fiom whicdi no stiiet line' <>1 
ik'inarealion can be drawn. 

Those who niliabit the Sub-Hiuudayan region, 
eontfuu among others, the LepctiUi, ol Sikkim and the 
I?arjoc'lng Di.sLiiet. Tlie Raya, IVlech, Kaelian and the 
Mikir, Claro and Kliasi of Ihe Ceiitial Mas.sif, .sep.t- 
raling the Brahiiiaiuitra from the Surma \’all(n’, eons- 
titiitc an inner rni.g who.se outer jieriineters are formed 
by tribes living in the hinterland hi-tvrei'n As.sam and 
Tibet, and the mounliiin ranges and vulley.s that dnide 
India from Burma. I'or administrative purposes tlu*y 
have been grouped into separate tracts, such as the 
Balipara, Sadiya Fronticr, the I'inip and the Nagi 
Hills Tract and quite rc'ceiilly the Aboi Hills ha.s ibeeti 
formed into an independent unit. Very httJe authentic 
infoi'mation is ayailabh' on the tribes living in these 
tracts excepting (he Nagii tribes. On the Weslc^rii 
borders, the entire region be.vond Ihe MicMohaii line 
ks almost a terra vicoijnila. Neither the' land nor tlu' 
alignments of the tribe.s are known. Of the tribes 
that live here, the Aka, the Dajln and the Miri are on 
the west of the Subansiri river, the Vppa Tani on the 
Upper Subansiri, and on both sides of the Dibong are 


the Abor group comsisfing of the Galong, Past, MinVong 
and the Pudam. The Mithmis with their sub-tribes 
occupy (he country from the Dihong to the Lohit river; 
the ('hubkata and the licbcjtyua living on the Western, 
and the Dtgara and the Mejit on the ea“tern parts. 
]'’urtlier east, .streteliing towaid.s Burma but within 
tile Sadiya Frontier Traet, are to be found the Khamtii 
and somewhat to their soiith-wc'.st, the Singpliofi. From 
the Tiriiji river' further east, to as tar .south as Manipur, 
and oxli'iiding wc-stwaids beyond the Dhansin up- to 
the Beiigiiia IIilN in Ciolagh.it District, lic's Ihe home 
of (he Xiiiyi tiibe.s, which on the etust includes the 
vallc'vs and moiinlain r.inges iqi to tlie I’atkoi and 
iieios^ ]( to the wel'Cin jiuibs of the Hiikwang Valley 
of Xorliieiii Burma. On tlio Indian side, the Nagaa 
l.ill into five' inijor gioiij's, of which the Rangpan, 
Kiiin/iih. .St Aiii/tntii, Lhnlti. Yimt.^tungar, Cha7ig 

and (he lt(Ht;:h'is aic' most known. In the adjoining 
Naaa Ici.iiorv cf Bmm.i the chief trilie.s are the 
IIliiiitiint, Ihe it.ni'ipttu and the Haivii who live in the 
iiovlh ami ei'iitie of the Triangle. 

I’roin M.mipur the trib.i] territory extend.s through 
l!i(' Lu'hai Hills to the h:llv parts of Tippc'rah and the 
('hillagong Hill Tiaets which no longer foim.s part 
of India The tribes that oec'iiiiy this region are the 
Kttkis, the C/oii.s, the LtiJutix and fhe Mill Tipperahs, 
who an- c '.lher ov erllovv,.- of tnl'C's from aeioss the fron- 
lieis Ol aie closely related In fact, along the entire 
norlli-( aslern ficmtieis of India llieio i.s no clear line 
of clemap ,11 ion beivvec'ii Assam and JRirma as far a,3 
(he ('liiiidwill river From the ncirthc-rn spurs of the 
I’alkoi to the soulhern ti]).s of'the (’hin Hills (he whole 
tract bums ,i single geogvatihieal and ethnical unit 
elo-elv knit 111 race and ■eiilliire 

.‘sepaialc'cl fiom the North-Eastern Zone by the 
(langc'iie plam.s, is Ihe Central Mountain barrier that 
divides the Northern fiom the Peninsular India which 
has ]iiov idl'd a refuge' for the aboriginal puopulatioa 
from tune tmiiiemorial. The tribes living in tbi.s terri- 
(oiy oieu]iy the s’lnirs and slopes of the Vindhya, 
.'saipnra, ^lahadeo-Maikal and the' Ajanta lines, 
strelehiiig across the country and joining the Western 
with (he Easti'fii Chats. The\' have expandc'cl into the 
siibsidiaiv lulls as far north-west .is (he Aravalli and 
soutliwarcLs into the uplands and foresis of Hyderabad. 
This nunintam belt roughly belwc'eii the Narvadi and 
the Goclaviin contains the laige-t ii.sseinblage of India’s 
aliorigmal tribes Beguiiuug from the east, the most 
iinjioriunl tribes aie the SiH’tini". Goilava and Hondo 
of the Canjam clistnel. the Jiionij. Khoria nncl Khond 
of thc^ On.s.sa Hills. Ihe flu and Hhuiiiij of Singbhum 
and Manbhum and ihe Santal, Onion, Mnnda of the 
(Ihoto Nagpur plab'iui. In the nuddlo ami western 
iportions of llic' ceniral mounlaiu belt the most iaipor- 
tant tribes aie Hie KoU, and the Gond and the Hhih. 
The' lintgii living principallv in the Rewa Slate and the 
Murm and the Ilill-ancl-Bison-Horn Marin of the Bas- 
tar Stab' are oilier important tribe.s of this region. 

Third nm.ior /one of India’s aboriginal populalion 
falls soiitli of Ihe Ki.stna river below latitude 16° north. 
Beginning from the Ch.cnchiis of the Nallaimallais 
Hills, the Toda, Badaga, and Kota of the Nilgiri 
the Paniyan, Irula and Kurumba of Wynaad, to the 
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Kadara, Hill Pantaram, Kanikar, Mcd-Vadan and 
Mala-Kurpvan of the Cochin and Travancore Hill-i, 
the tribes are scattered over a wide territory, but mostly 
concentrated in the hills and forests of Uie south¬ 
western tip of India. 

In addition to those three major zones, there are 
small groups in several parts of the country or within 
the Indian political boundaries. Of these the Anda¬ 
manese and the Nicobarcse who live in the Islands 
hearing their names, though now separated from the 
main body of India’s aboriginal tribes, are ethnically 
connected with them. 

These three principal tribal zones, although 
possessing some common elements, may be consi¬ 
dered to be distinct from the points of view of 
race, language and culture. 

To begin with, in the Southern Zone which is 
nunwrically the am'allost, there is an undouhled Negrito 
strain, although at presmit gri'ully siibmeigi'd, but 
still .surviving among sonic ol the moie iininitive mid 
isolated of these trilies, .such us for instance the Kmlars 
of the I’eraiiihifuliun lulls of (lochiii and the adjoining 
hills of Coimbatore and Travaiicorc and the Inilas and 
I’aniyans of Wyuaud among whom the I'resence of 
ej-iirally curved hair has been Joimd. In the niajoriLy of 
cases the stm colour is dark clmcolali' brown ajiiiroacli- 
ing black, and the nose is very fiat and Inoad, and not 
intrequeiitly the lijis are eveited. .Some amount of 
agglutinogen tests have been taken on these tubes, such 
as the Kanikars, the Panyaus and the Chenchus, which 
disclose a greater percentage of A over 13 with high 
frequency of 0. 

The people of this zone are undoubtedly the most 
primitive of the aboriginal population of India. They 
have ahaiidoncd their original languages and now 
speak corrupt forms of Tamil, Telugu, Maluyali and 
Kaiiarese. The basis of their tubal life lei.s centred 
round hunting and lood gathering in a stale of semi- 
nuniadi.''in. Agiieiiltiue was unknown in any form 
and the sole iinplenienls lor digging roots and tubers 
were a bill-hook and digging slick. Weapons of any 
kind, even bows .and airows hardly existixl and life 
depended oil fore.-^l iirodiiels, colleelion of honey and 
fruits of the chase. Fire was made by friction or b.y 
a drill, and originally they wore apioas made of leaves 
or grass skirls. I’he source of aut.hority rested in tlie 
village headman who adjudicated disputes and per¬ 
formed the rituals of the hunt. The .structure of 
society was largely on a matriarehal basis and among 
tribes on the Western Coast there is evidence of 
Polyaiidiy, which is most marked among the Nilgii'i 
Hill tribes, who form a di.stinct corporate unit with the 
pastoral Toda as the centre. 

In the Central Zone on the other hand, the Negrito 
strain is not marked. The tribes very largely conform 
to The pattern of what are c.allcd “Australoid” ch irac- 
tors, such as dark skin colour, short stature, long head 
with marke<l development of the lower forehead 
and very sunken nose at the root. The nose is also 
flc.vliy and broad but the tip of the nose is moderately 
high and there is frequently a forward projection of 
the facial parts. Unlike, however, the typical Austra¬ 
lian,'the hair either on the face or the body is not 
profuse. Among these tribes in general there is a 
marked piepoiidrr.ancc of the blood group B and less 
of 0. 

Except in a few cases these tribes have retained 
their original languages belonging to the ‘Austric’ 
family and to the branch which was first isolated by 
Frederic)] Mailer in 1852 and named 'by him ‘Munda.’ 

• These languages are agglutinative with extraordi¬ 


nary developmnt of suflaxes and prefixes. There to 
no real verb and objects are not distinguished on their 
genders but according ns they are animate or inanimate. 

The tribes living in the central belt are of a 
higher stage of culture. 

Instead of the typical food ■ gatherers’ life, 
shifting cultivation is the prevalent form of food 
production. Among them the housed arc more solidly 
built and life is more settled with considensible deve¬ 
lopment of arts and crafts, such as basketry, wood 
carving and implements of different kinds. Communal 
life is better organized with village councils under a 
headman. Among tlic more advanced sections, such as 
the Santals, there are in addition, a "Dihri” or district 
council and a supreme council of the tribe known as 
the “Hunt Council.’’ The cliief characteristic feature of 
their social life is the presence of bachelors’ dormitories 
or Dhumkaria, with either separate dormitories for 
boys and girls, or, a.s among the Muria of Bastar, the 
(ihotiil, .shared by both boys and girls together, of 
which my esteemed eollcague, Hr. Verricr Eiwin, has 
recently jiublished a remarkable account. 

Among llio.se tribes, folk dancing and music are 
popular and there is a considerable development of 
j oetry and song. 

Contact with the Indian pcoi'lc has been greatest 
among the.se tubes and there has undoubte<lly been 
con.siderable infiltration of Indian ideas and religious 
rites. 

With regard to the North-Eastern Zone, the tribes 
show charaeterislic Mongoloid characters. ' They are 
in general medium statnred with brown to light brown 
skin colour and dark hair and eyes. Tlie cheek bones 
arc prominent and the face flat. The nose is fairly 
long but flat, and low aivl not sunken at the root. 
Til* forolieiid IS sinoolli and there i.s hardly anv deve- 
lo]>inenl of dll' siiiK reiliary ridges. The head is fairly 
I'load but not flat. at. the baek and shows the charac- 
leiislic.s of (he loiig-he.adt'd rather than braehycephalic 
races. W'ha.t, hi He agglutinogen tests have been taken, 
show that the blood groups A and 13 are present in 
fairly equal jiroport.ions indieat.ing a pattern more m 
line willi what we know of the Tibetan people. 

All these tribes sjieak languages belonging to the 
Tiheto-Bnrman hraneli of the Tibot-Chinose family 
excepting the Khasi who .speak a Monkhmer language 
of the Anslric family. Tlie languages of the North 
Assam tribes, such a,s those of the Aka, Dafla, Miri 
and Ahor, show however .some influenee of Indo-Aryan 
(ongiies, ami that of the Abor which is being now 
investigated by the Dep.artment of Anthropologv, both 
in the .structure of' the grammar and vocabulary. 
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tndo-Aryan influence seems to be quite marked thus 
distinguishing it from the Bodo and Naga poup of 
languages. • . 

In these groups of tribes, the people who constitute 
the inner ring and dwell principally; on the Central 
Massif, show a substratum of Megalithic culture with 
pronounced development of matriarchy. Among the 
Rabhas, Mikirs and Kacharis, evidence of matriarchy 
still persists, but irtnong’the Garos and Khasis it exists 
in its full •development and the position of women 
is at its highest. 

The groups living on the outer fringes have the 
entire organization oJ the tribal life built on the war 
basis, with villages built on high mountain spurs, sur¬ 
rounded by bamboo palisades or strong stone stockades 
and flanked by chutes. This is specially prominent 
among the Naga tribes, w'ho unlike the North Assam 
tribe.s practise head-hunting. The houses are solidly 
built nil piles and among the Nagas ihey arc chiefly 
of a communal character. Shifting cultivation is chmfiy 
resorted to, and Jiiuniiug i.s practised on iiigh mountain 
spurs among the North Assam tnbc.s. Terruciiig ha-s 
imade raind progres.s among the Nagas. There is a 
great development of arts and crafts, and weaving is 
practised largely among the Abors and allied tribes, 
who al.so grow their own cotton, spin the thread and 
weave beaulifiil clothes iuchiding the well-known Abor 
rugs. 

Like the Contial Indian tribes, one of their charac¬ 
teristic feature.s, i.s the jiart played by the bachelors’ 
dormitories in the village life of the tube. They have 
separate dormilories for boys called ‘Moshup’ or 
‘Moriuig’ and ‘Rasheiig’s for girls. These institutions 
organize and control the entire youth of the v'lllage 
and help to develop them as fully trained members of 
the tribe with a thorough acquaintance wdlh the defen¬ 
sive and offensive organizations of the liibe. Art and 
Mii.sie and folk dances are highly developed and w’hose 
wonderful rhythm has to be seen to believe. Tliey are 
physically strong, healthy and full of the joy siud 
vigour of lif^ with democratic councils and considerable 
stress on per.sonal liberty of thought and action. They 
have ehild-like simplicity and very honest but not 
trained for sustained labour and concentration of mind. 

The philosojiliy of their religion is the belief that 
life matter can bo tramsferred to living organisms and 
material sub.stances deficient in vitality. This beliet, 
as shown by Dr. Hutton, is at the bottom of the Naga 
custom cf head-hunting, which fortunately does not 
occur among the North As-sam^ tribes, but is widely 
practised from Assam to Oceania. 

What is the place of these 20 million and 
odd aboriginal people in the Indian nation and 
what part are they going to play in its future life ? 

In the past, in those parts of the world where 
primitive tribes lived and latpr brought into contact 
with the civilized man, the results have not been very 


happjr. They were conquered, dispossessed of their 
lands,' their tribal life disintegrated and were either 
brought undear servitude or partially exterminated. 
To give only the most striking examples, the once proud 
and war-like Red Indian tribes of North America, 
living in Tipis and hunting the bison on horseback, 
were reduced to, about one quarter of their total 
estimated strength. The figures publUhed by the 
Bureau of Census of tlic U.S.A. show a total reduction 
from the round figure of nine lacs of people m IKfl'J 
to 237,000 in 1900! Ih Melanesia, Polynesia and.New 
Zealand the situation wa.s similar. In Au.slralul the 
fate of the aboriginal population was even woise—■ 
they were virlually vvijicd out and are now confined 
to a few straggling Viands in the central wa.>te lands 
and deserts. Prom an estimated population of 7,000, 
the native Tasmanians were reduced to 120 pcr.'-ou.s m 
1764, and soon after 1S64 the la»t of that race passed 
away leaving a sad commentary on the white 'inAu’s 
solicitude for the aboriginal! 

In this eoutitry although no whole.sale extermi¬ 
nation look jilace they were mostly driven out to the 
hills and forests ,and partly absorbed. The wilder sec¬ 
tions of the. tnl)e.s, however, living outside the limits of 
the contact zones, though not uninfluenced by Indian 
thought.s and ideas were able to retain their tribal 
integrity undisturbed. With the British occupation and 
rapid opening up of the Countiy they came closely 
ill contac*^ with the civilized Indian, from whom, it is 
regrettable to say. thev did not always receive a 
square ileal. Several uprisings of the tribal people took 
place hi'ginning from Mai Paharia rising in 1772, the 
mutiny of the Ho.s of Singbhum in 1831, the Khond 
ujiri.siug in ISKi. to the Santal rebellion of 1855. lu 
like manner a punitive expedition was sent to the 
Jainlia Hills in 1774. and in 1833 the Confederacy of 
tile Khnsi Chiefs was defeated by ilie Briti.sli army. 
Ollier expeditions were sent such as those to Chin- 
Liishai Hills between 1850-1890. the Naga Hills expedi¬ 
tion of 1878. the Abor expedition of 1012 and finally 
the column .sent to the iinadmmisteied areas of the 
Naga Hills as late as 1936. 

The underlying eamses of the.se uprisings were the 
deip dissatisfaction created among the tribal people 
against exidoitation by their more advanced neigh¬ 
bours and resentment against violation of their native 
customs and rites. Following the measures taken 
principally in the U.S.A. after the initial stage ot 
exploitation was over, to segregate the tribe.s lulo 
special areas of reservations to protect their live.s 
and interests, the Government of India passed an Act 
in 1874 to specify the tribal areag. into "Seheduled 
Tracts.” ITiese areas were reconstituted under Section 
52-A of the Government of India Act of 1919, and 
finallv in 1935 more stringent provi.sions for special 
treatment of tribal area.s were incorporated by con- 
v'crting them into iolal and parfiolty rxchidcd arms. 

For students of human civilization and history 
however, it is impossible to advocate sogrcga- 
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tion as a lasting policy of administration. For com¬ 
plete isolation has never led to progress and advance¬ 
ment, but always to stagnat.on and death. Jn evcvry 
part of the world such has been the case. From the 
aborigines of Australia to the Aryan speaking Khalash 
and Kati tribes of the Rambur and Banrborel Valleys 
of Chitral, it has been amply demonstrated that isola¬ 
tion can never load to })rogros3. On the other hand, 
civilization everywhere lias been built up by the con¬ 
tact and intercourse of peoples which has bnmi the 
chief motivating power behind jirogiess. 

There are innumerable instances of the borrow¬ 
ing of cultural traits by peoples of different 
countries, such as articles of food, use of metals, 
domestication of animals, methods of agriculture, 
spread of the alphabet, etc. 

So long as llie bonowing is natural and in haimouy 
with the cultural setting and iisvcliological mnke-iij) of 
the people, it has ihecn entuely beneficial and eicn 
added to the richness of ihi- culture. The hill tribes of 
Assam for extirniile from times immemorial tilled 
their .soil with digging stick and ho and never learnt 
plough cullivation from the iioople of (he plains. As 
soon however as tm-raced cultiiation was introduced, 
it spread raphlly ,for terracing not only suited the 
hilly nature of the country but it could be jir'i'formcd 
with the iiniih'iiienls lliey were accustomed to. 

The danger howener, of contact lies wlien il la 
sudden and indi.sei'uumate and tends to upset lh(' 
tribal life by forced inea.siires on unwilling people', as 
the tragic history'' of the anoriginal peoples of Austra¬ 
lia, Melanesia and the TJ.S.A. has shown It follows, 
therefore, thal just as isolation cannot bo the ulluiiate 
solution of tlie abongmul problem, so cannot be indis¬ 
criminate and imregulafisl contact. A policy h.as to be 
devised which will ensure complete protection to tribal 


life and customs, but at the same time give the tribes 
an opportunity to be gradually integrated into the 
larger life of the nations In Australia and South Africa, 
where the white racial doctrine exists, isolation of the 
aboriginal people may be the policy of the Govern¬ 
ment, but such cannot be the case in India where 
they form part and parcel of our life. It must however 
be remembered, that there can he no unitary pattern 
of national life with one mode of'thouglit and living, 
to which every ttibi' mu.st mould its life. The gorgeous- 
ne.ss of tubal life with all its \itality. colour, joy and 
eejoynicnt, must find its .place if wc are to a.ssimllate 
them among u.s. A\ e must recognize other values of 
life which have for age.s jia.-t. given the ahonginals 
a hcelthy, vigorous life, and .should not think of substi¬ 
tuting ihein foi a lile ol einaseulation and stagnation. 
On th(' otlier liaiid, the joy and merriment which now 
abounds tile lulls, should he iniibibed by u- in our own 
llie maiKed by asreiieism and m'gation. Higli philo- 
sojihv and moial iniTieiides can never take the place of 
.simjile. eliasle ami .sei upuloii.-iv horesl, lift- of these 
pnnulive folks, fii a euimlry imbued with the lofty 
ideals and luimanisin of Mahatma (Jandhi. the ahori- 
gii'.al iropiilation must leeeive a squau' deal from their 
moie advanced coiiutiymen, and gieatt-r understanding 
and s.vmi'alhy for their mode of life and thought, so 
lliat they do not leel themselves as allelLS, but as full 
ritizeiis of the same eouiilrv willi then inti'U'sts closely 
inli'iwovell vMtli the rest, for good or bad. The foster¬ 
ing of the giovvili of a coiMiion outlook and common 
iiiteiesi slimiM be the idi'al for which both should 
sliive In short, the administration of inimitive tribes 
slioiild be so planned that this purpose is .served by 
Iu'l[niig to develop them on their own models and 
thought, and fitting them graduallv as full and integral 
members of llie country and jiartieipating like the rest 
in hoi jovs and sorrows. 
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Indian periodicals 


Red Pause 

The New Review observes: 

Mao-Tse Tung is reforming his troops before resuming 
his match; his next move is uncertain; he might either 
nuike a bid for Canton and sweep down the coast of 
southern China ui pursue the nationalist armies which 
retreat into the mountainous recesse-' of the west. 

Politicians sj^eculalc that Chiang-kai Shek might 
repeat the manceuvre which MaoTse Tung executed so 
brilliantly* in the past. and stage a come-back when 
circumstances would be favourable. The regime is iai 
froin^ ireing fiiinly csiablished rytd Mao-Tsc Tung him¬ 
self wants to gite it a broader basis. A (iomrnittee of 
his is preparing a eon.sultative conference at which islO 
delegates will repre.scnt 45 units, fourteen dcmoi ratic 
groups, six army units and sixteen luriclionul grouji- 
(peasants, indiisltialists. religious organisations, oteisea- 
setllemeiils. minoi nationalities), and whieh will di-cus- 
the future eonsliliilion of the c-outiliy. The composition 
of the eonferenee relleels the c miplexily nf the situation. 
Un tl le other hand, llie Communist rule has failed to 
firing the blessings it had promised. The peasants feel • 
the weight of endless jcquisit.ons. and the factory 
workers prefer tlie past jJayments in eapitalisl lloui to 
the democratic hlack millet in which wages aic now 
being paid. As the Retl advance went south, the same 
story was repealed; at first no change, then slioilage 
of raw materials increased wage demands, heavy taxa¬ 
tion. closing of faeloiies. K gnalion is an enduring 
liait with the illiteiale Chi icsc masses and a levulsioii 
cun only be expected from the middle class. 

Much will depend on the relations between Com- 
iiiiiiiisl China and foreign eonntnes Will China go 
hack to an agricultural economy little stimulated with 
Russian imports that can only I on a limited scale. 

■ft will she open he: hat hours to world-trade? In Mao- 
Tse Tung’s plan, his altitude towards foreign concerns 
and countries is possibly what is most enigmatic, and 
cannot yet he inferrcil clearly from his casual refeienees 
to friendly co-operulion. .According to reports, he has 
not displayed any aggressive spirit against foreign firms 
lliougli he look all the financial measuies uhoiil eiirreiiey 
exchange and hanking which are usual when a new 
government lakes over during the course of a wai. 
Some foreign traders nursed wishful hopes that business 
could go on as before. But the latest advice from 
northern China belies their speculations. Tientsin mei- 
chatits say that the Commtinisis want to trade but on 
their own terms. Trade is being progressively uhsoihed 
by the slaie-ronimlled North China Foreign Trade 
Corpora'ion and a few commodities ate alreadv tleelared 
state monopolies. In the other branches the Cotporulion 
riaims priority and forbids direet dealings lietwcen 
Chinese merchants and foreigners. Exp.'ricrs must he 
satisfied 'with a low commission out of keeping with the 
risks involved and inipoilers ate hampered by exeliange 
difficulties about rute.s and amounts Ihe sterling-dollar 
(U.S.A.) eross-rale is quoted at 2J. wliieli badly hits 
Britisli businetis, and all exchatjges are' regulated )>y the 
Rank of China which has become a slate-bunk. Foreign 
hanks have little hope of financing trade in nortliern 
China. Chine^- trade will be conducted on the same 
lines as Russian trade with Britain or America. 

In business the Chinese communist is s-iispicioiis 
and hard-headed towards foreigners, even wlien distantly 
urbane. In propaganda he has developed a xenophobia 
as virulent as in the Boxers’ days. In the press no local 
news, edifying information about Russia and everything 
Russian, relentless denunciation of anything American 
and British. Strategists foresee the worst about Hong- 
Kong, Macao and Formosa before the recognition of'the 
Mao-Tse Tung’s regime be demanded from the U. N, 0. 
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The Legacy that Tobtoy Left 

Nikolai Rodinov writes in The Indian 
Revmjo'. 

Leo Tolstoy was boni on Sejitember 9, 1828. 

In his will, the great Russian writer, renounced all 
author's rights in the publication of liis works and 
bequeathed them for the use of the people in general. 

Tolstoy’s friend Chertkov endeavoured to carry into 
effect the publication of a complete edition of Leo 
Tolstoy’s writings, for a long time without success; no one 
would undertake this prodigious task in Tsarist Russia. 

In the years 1910-1917 editions of some of the 
writer’s works appeared separately, but did not form a 
complete edition. 

After the October Revolution, C]|tertkov was received 
in 1918 by Vladimir Lenin, who pointed out the necessity 
for publishing all that Tolstoy had written. His initiative 
received practical realization in 1925, when the Council 
of People’s Commissars issued a decision on tlic publi¬ 
cation of a complete academic edition of Leo Tolstoy's 
works. 

The legacy of manuscripts left by Leo Tolstoy com 
prised 1,500 authors’ signatures. By the outbreak of the 
war 38 volumes of this edition, which was to be in 89 
volumes, had been published. At the moment of wiiling. 
almost the entire edition lias been prepared for the press. 
After the inevitable interruption caused by the war. the 
Slate Literary Publishing House of the IIS.SH resumed 
work on the edition. 

According to the evidence of the textologists, a task 
of such dimensions, both as regards its bulk and the 
amount of research required, has never been known. 

The State Editorial Committee of the edition includes 
the well-known writers Mikhail Sholokhov, Alexander 


Fadevev, and A. Pankratov, corresponding-member of 
the Academy of Sciences. ^ . u 

The academic edition of Tolsty is intended in the 
first place for philologists and those spcciwiadng m 
kindred branches, but it has also immense significance as 
a scholarly text of the writer’s works. On the tosis 
of this text the mass editions of separate books and Ot 
his selected works will be printed. 

A Russian writer of genius,, his iwoks fire popular 
and welMovcd by the Soviet people. In Soviet wars many 
editions have been brought out. In the first place it is * 
nec^essary to point to several fotnplele editions^ oi uis 
novels; foi example^ a .12-voIuine edition of fiction was 
published by the “Orgoniek’' Publishing House, Moscow, 
in 1928, and 15 volumes were published in Leningrad the 
same year. 
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Miracle Man with Unrivalled Power 

Eve^body in tbis country is a^are of the fact that India’s \^hriyalled and greatest palmist Tantrio, 
Yogi vastly learned in the Astrology and Astronomy of the - East and the West gifted with super¬ 
natural power of predictions, permanent President bf the Iniemationallyvftduea'. Baranasld Pandit 
Mahasabha of Benares and All-India Astrological and Astronomical Society of Calcutta. 

Jyotishsamrat Pandit Sri Bamesh Chandra Bhattacharyya, Jyotishamab, 
Samndrikratna, Jyotisb-shiromani, Raj Jyatishi, M.BA..S. (Lond.), bas won 
unique fame not only in India but throughout the world (e.a., in England, 
America, Africa, China, Japan, Ualaya, Singapore etc.) and many notable 
persons from every nook and corner of the world have sent unsolicited 
testimonials acknowledging his mighty and supernatural powers. 

This powerfully gifted great man can tell at a glance all about one’s 
pjfst, pre.sent and future, and with the help of Yogic and Tantric powers 
can heal diseases which are the despair of Doctors and Kavirajafi, can help 
people to win difficult law-suits, and ensure safety from dangers, prevent 
childlessness and free people of family unhappiness. His three important 
predictions (pre<liotion about the British victory on the very day—2nd 
September, 19;i9—of the declaration of last World War, prediction of the 
achievement of independence by the Interim Govt, with Pandit Jawaharlal 
as the Premier made on the 3rd Sept., 1946. and prediction regarding the 
future of India and Pakistan which had been sent to the Prime Minister of India on the 11th 
August, 1947 and subseciuently published in various Newspapers) have proved correct to the detaiL 
amazed people the world over and have won for him unstinted praise and gratitude from all 
quarters including His Mnjesty George the Sixth, the Governor of Bengal eminent leaders 

of India. He is the only astrologer in India who was honoured with the title of “Jyotish- 
Siromani” in 1938 and “Jyotishsamrat”—Emperor among astrologers and astronomers—in 1947 
by the Bharatiya Pandit* Mahamandal of Calcutta and Baranashi Pandit Mahasabha of Benares, 
—a signal honour that has not been endowed on any astrologer in India so far, 

Pamlitji is now the Consulting Astrologer to the Eighteen Ruling Princes in India. 

Persona who have lost all hopes are strongly advised to test the powers of the Panditii. 

A FEW OPINIONS AMONGST THOUSANDS. 

His Highness The Maheraje of Athgarh says:—“I have been astonished at the saperhnmsn power 
of Panditji.” Her Highness The Dowager 6th Maharani Saheha of Tripura State says:—“He is no doubt 
a great personage with miraculous power.” The Hon'ble Chief Justiec of CalentU High Court Sir 
Manmatha Nath Mukharji, Kt., says :—“The wonderful power of calculation and talent of Sriman Ramnah 
Chandra is the only possible outcome of a great father to a like son.” The Hon'hle Maharaja of Saatoah 
& Ea-Prasident of the Bengal Legielative Council, Sir Manmathn Nath Roy Choudhury, Kt., Bays :—On 
seeing my son, his prophecy about my future is tme to words.” The Hoaourahle Chief Justice Mr. B. K. Ray 
of Oriasa High Court says :—“He is really a great personage with super-natural power.” The Hou’bla 
Minister, Govt, of Bengal, Raja Prasannh Deb Raikot, says :—“The wonderful power of calcnlation and 
Tantrik activitiea have struck me with greatest astonishment.” The Hon’ble Justiee Mr. S. M. Daa, of 
Keonjhar State High Court, says :—“Panditji has bestowed the life of my almost dead son.” Mr. J. A.Lawrenoe, 
Osaka, Japan, writes :—“I was getting good results from your Kavacna and all my family were passing a 
different life since I started wearing.” Mr. Andre Tempe, 2723, Popular Are., Chicago, lUiaoia, U. S. 
America “I have purchased from yon several Karachas on two or three different occasions. Tliey all 
proved aatiafactory.i^ Mr. K. Ruchpaul, Shanghai, China :—“Everything yon foretold in writing is taking 
place with sarprising exactness,” Mr. Issao Mumi Etia, Govt. Clerk A Interpreter in Desekang, Weat 
Africa:—“I had ordera some Talismans from you that had rendered me wonderful service.” Mr. B. J. 
Femando. Procter, S. C., A Notary Public, Colombo, Ceylon :—“I got marvelloos effects from yonr 
Eavachaa on several occasions”, etc., etc. and many othera. 

* WONDERFUL TAUSMANS (Ouaranieod). In case of failure. Money refunded. 

DHANADA KAVACHA OR THE ROTHSCHILD TALISMAN.-lta wearer earns immense 
wealth with little struggling and it fulfills the desires without fail. Lakshmi resides at his house and gives 
him son, fame, vast weuth, long life, all-round prosperi^ in life. Price Rs. 7-10. Special for speedy action 
Rs. 29-11. Super powerful with extraordinary effects Rs. 129-11. 

BAOALAMUKHI KAVihCHA.—To overcome enemies it is unique. The wearer jgets promotion 
in services and succeeds in pleasing higher officials. In winning in civil or criminal snits it is unparalleled. 
This is also a preventive to any accident or danger. Price Rs. 9-2. Special for speedy action Rs. 34-2. 
(Tho Bhowal Kumar, winner of the Sensational Bhowal Case, wore this Kavache). Super powerful Rs. 184-4. 

SARASWATI KAVACHA.—For success in examination and sharp memory. Ra.9-9, Special Ra.38-9. 

MOHINl KAVACHA.—Enables arch foes to become friends and friends more friendly, Rs. 11-8. 
Special Rs. 34-2. Sup^ powerful Rs. 387-14. 

ALL-INDIA ASTROLOGICAL ft ASTRONOMICAL SOCIETY (Reffd.) 

( The BitiqML Moat Rdiable and Oldest Astrological Society tn India and the Far Bast ). 

Head Office105 (M.), Grey Street, “ Basanta Nivas ” Oalcutta. Phone : B. B. 3686. 

Branch Offioa:—47, Dharamtola Street, (Wellesley Junction), Cklcntta. Phone: Central 4065. 

LONDON OFFICflB:—Mr. M. A. CURTIS, 7-A, W^estway, Baynes Park, London. 
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Hyderabad Issue Before UN Security Council 
Its Discussion 

We publish below its discussion in the .Vew 
York Times by Prof. Clyde Eagleton of New 
Yoik Lhiiversily of the 5th June. 

* To THE Editoij or Tut New Yoke 

Tilt purpose of my lellcr on llie llydtrubuil case 
piinletl on May 15 was to assert the aulliority of the 
llnitcd Nations in a situation in whUh the jurisdiction of 
tlie Security Council had lieen inlerrupled hy the use of 
armed force. I am glad to see that on this jioiiii your 
editorial of May 22 agrees, as iloes also the lellci fioin 
Hobcri Delson which appcjieil m these coliiinns. 

Dr. Das argues that since Hydeiahad was never a 
stale, the .Security Council cannot have jiiiisoiction. I 
did not. and do not, lake up this aigumeni (though a very 
good case can he made that Hydeiahad has always 
been a stale) foi the simple reason that il is not needed 
in my argument. Di. Das aiftiies that under the Indian 
Independence Act. Hydeiahad did iiol hecoine pail of 
India: if this he true, then llydeialuid (whatever iis legal 
status} could not he regarded as a “domestic ipiesiion’’ of 
India, 

The Security Council has heard non,soveieign eiitilies, 
as in the cases of Palestine oi Indonesia; il could heal 
Hyderabad even if il were not soveteign, or even il il 
were part of India. No Jegal ground ean he found for 
excluding the jurisdiction of the .Seeurily (iouneil. In any 
ease, the Council tlelerm.incs its own iiirisdiclion and 
cennot he excluded hy the illegal n«e of lorce hy one 
of the parties to a dispute hefoie it. 

One can have sympathy for the national aspiialions of 
India at the same lime that he condemns the use of (oiec 
and dehance of the liniteil Nations in the aihieveiiieni 
of these aspirations. It seeni- ineyitahle as a mailer of 
fact that Hyderabad must l ei omc part ol India; hci 
geographical and jiolilieal sitnalion leave hei at the 
mercy nf India. The situation is one m which there is 
a conflict between legal rights and factual eircumslance. 
If that conflict could he resolved, peihap- everyone could 
be satisfied. To this end, 1 should like to suggest an 
approach to a solution. What is needed is to put the 
accession of Hyderabad to India upon a legal fooling 
lather than to leave il as title hy conquest. 

Granted the situation in which the lerritury is‘ located, 
and granted that 80 per cent of the people of Hyder¬ 
abad are Hindus, there would seem little risk that India 
could Jose by such a proceduie. Indeed. Sir Zafrullah 
Khan pointed out,, at the Security Council meeting of 
May 24, that Hyderabad was conducting negotiations 
looking toward accession with India before il was invaded 
and conquered. 

Another way in which it might be possible to reach 
8 solution satisfactory to the United Nations would he 
through an agreement entered into with the Nizam. The 
Council continued this matter upon its agenda liecause 
some of its members were not satisfied that the Nizam’s 
withdrawal of the case was of his own free will. This 
difficulty might be overcome if the Security Council were 
to send a commission, or representative, to interview the 
Nizam under conditions in which it would be clear that 
he spoke his own free will. 

The basis upon which the appeal of Pakistan was 

aiirjjle Was the danger of Moslem resentment against mis^ 


lieaimcnl of iheii fellows by India in Hyderabad. It 
would therefore bi' an indi.spensi}ble part of any such 
arrangement that an amnesty should be offered,^ and that 
no lepiisals should he taken agaiiisit those who defended 
Hydi'ralud. .Such an arrangemnii should allay resenl- 
iiieni and leiiiovi; the ihiugei to peace of which Pakistan 
complained. 

The initiative tor such a move would logically have 
to come from In<lia. lhough*peihaps it was implicit in 
lilt statement made liv the representative of Pakistan. It 
might also lie iiiillilted hy a resolution of the Security 
( oiiiieil wIikIi vioiihl do no more than call upon the 
pailies to loach such an agieeiiii'iil among themselves. 
ll is the duly ol liolh the Couiied .uid the parlies to take 
sutli a step iindi'r ,\rliele T1 ol ihe tlliarli'i'. Il v.oiild 
he most discouraging tu those who wisli to sec the 
I idled Nations giow in sirenglli as an inslumu-iil ol law 
iind order if no niemher should raise a voieo in its own 
defeiiee. 

If a foimiila could lie found and 1 have merely 
siiggesied an approach to a formula -which would uphold 
lespeel loi the (’liailer and provide a piopei slalemeni 
(or the inevilalile aiee.ssion of Hvderaliad li‘ India I 
am sun- that every menibei tif the Sio.urity C.oiineil would 
he delighted. Il would lelieve the C.ouiieil of lung and 
piohahly hitter debate ami India would gain in prestige. 
Iiutli a- a generous opp inenl and iis having -upporled and 
siieiigthened the I nitrd Nations. 

Ci.viii Km.i.i.ton. 
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The Israeli Government Program 

We quote below from the Jextfish Frontier, 
April, progn planned by Pi-emiei 

David Ben Gurion lor Isracl’t) New 
Government: 

Imukl's Nkw GovraNMtNT 
In tin; meanliiiM', peufe or no lu-dcr I'-racI is lapully 
i-(|i!ariiig aw^ty to <l<'al with thr (nrrwhciniiii" piolik-nis 
ilifil face the new nation, quite apait from its fiphl for life 
and independence. The program presented hv Prcmici 
Pavid Ben Giiriim is an impressue (jutlirie of the huge 
tasks the new slate is slionlcfeiini' on the vciv morrow 
of its birth. It also leflect-, in ils very fii.si paragraph 
some of the difficulties Israel still faces in orgatii/ing 
itself properly to deal with it-, enoimnis tasks. 


The Ben Giirioii program hegin.s with a statement o| 
the “collective respon-sihilit)" of all paitics jcpieseiiled 
in the government for the jiolicies adopted l.y llu 
(..abhtMv Before a decision on any pioposul is reaclied in 
the Cabinet, each parly represented theie is cniillcd to 
advocati- whatever position it ctioo'-es on the inallir. hut 
after the Cabinet votes, eveiy p.irt) re()ii-senie<l in the 
government is hound liy the majoiitv dei ision. It ran 
oppose that decision onl> if il wishes to witbdiaw. from 
tlie government. This all seems reasonable enough, hut 
the .siircilic slatemeiil of the [inint was iieecssai-j. hecanse 
in llie Provisional Covernmeiit. some of llio patties 
repieseiiled permilleil tliciilsilves the ikht of opposing 
in the parliamenl and in the piess policies diily adopted 
by the Covcrninenl. without themselves lesigniiig from it. 

rile principle thus laid down liy Ben Cm mu was not 
(lispiiled very .seriou.sly by the panics hut its adii])tion led 
!'■ a serious discussion of the general linr’s ol policy of 
the new government, as a result of which various parties 
either agiecd, or lefused. to enter the government. The 
major disagreement arose, of course, iii the ease of the 
seeond-ianking paiiv. Mapam the left-wing I nited 
Workers’ Party. 'Hiey failed to enter the governnient— 
like the rigiil-of-eeiitei Ceiieial Zionist P.iitv pariK 
hi cause ol dissatisfaction with the Cabinet posts Piemici 
Ben Ciirion was prepared to give them, but mainly 
because of the demands they formulated on foreign policy. 

The foreign policy principles of Ben-Gurion’s Covein- 
raent are defined as follows: “The policy of Israel shall 
he based on the following principles: <1) Loyalty to the 
lundamental principles of the llnited Nations Chartei and 
friendship with all peace-loving .states, especially with tlit 
United .States and the Soviet Union. f2) Efforts to 
achieve an Arab-Jewish alliance based on economic soci.il, 
ei’.ltural, and political co-operation with neighbouring 
• ountries. This alliance must he within the framework <-1 
the* United Nations and not directed against any of its 
members. (3) Support for all measures which strengthen 
peace, guarantee the rights of men ano euualiiy of 
nations, and enhance the authority and effectiveness of 
■he U.N. (4) T^c right of all Jews wishing to resettle 
>n their historic homeland to leave the countries of their 


Picsent abode. (5) Effective preservation of the. com¬ 
plete independence and sovereignty of Israel.’’ To all 
this Mapam could*undoubtedly agree, but they wanted the 
hraeli “neutrality” policy spelled out moVe fid'y to include 
j* guarantee that neither politically nor economically would 
l^raefi permit itself to be tied to any global power bloc, 
"heihcr West or Elast. 


What this means specifically to Mapam remains , 
-jincertain,, since they did not join the puny Communist 
kclion in the Knesset (Assembly) in voting against the 
American $100;000,000 loan. They abstained from voting, 
ut only because they refused to take 'Finance Minister 
Kaplan’s word for it that there were no political 
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•tiingt to the pact unless he published the text, which 
he refused to do. But this would lead to' the conclusion 
that if they were convinced that the loans had no political 
strings, they would not oppose the loan on the grounds 
that it constituted an economic tie to the Western bloc. 
Yet obviously, Mapai could not agree to Mapam’s entry 
into the Cabinet on the assumption that they would in 
general ignore their own previously stated conditions on 
this point, and as a,result,Mapam~much to their own and 
everyone else’s dismay—remains in the opposition. 

The pafties in the Cabinet are those who fully share 
Mapai’s stand on foreign policy: the Religious Bloc, the 
Progressives, and the Sephardic communal party. The 
largest among these is the Religious Bloc, and their parti¬ 
cipation in the government involves certain problems 
that may still arise to plague the Cabinet. 

Immigration and Development 
So important is the immigration of as many 
Jews as possible in the next four years that it 
i8*-,^liidpd in the foreign as well as domestu- 
poficy^rograni of the Israeli government. The diffi¬ 
culties in obtaining the release of Jewish immigrants 
from Moslem countries anil from Eastern Europe were 
antieipated, and certainly nothing less than a major effort 
of Israeli foreign policy, backcil by Jews and humani¬ 
tarian liberals abroad, will suffice to overcome them. 
Nevertheless the tide of immigration is already flowing 
at such rate that tremendous exertions and an ambitious 
development plan are now necessaiy to absorb it 

With respect to the immigrants themselves, the govern¬ 
ment program provides for equipping, with the assistance 
of tile Jewish Agency an estimated flow of 200,(KX> persons 
u year with the following services: agricultural and crafts 
tiaining. placement in rural and urban jobs, housing, 
and basic education in the Hebrew language. 


In addition the government program calls for a 
comprehensive four-year development plan, with the over¬ 
all objective of doubling Israel s Jewish population during 
that time, and resettling all underpopulated areas in the 
country. Lndcr this plan, previously neglected urban 
areas like Jerusalem, Tiberias, and bated will be strength¬ 
ened by Jewish immigration, and by the location of indus¬ 
tries and commercial and aduumsirative ohices in tfiem, 
in rural areas, an ambitious soil reclamation and irriga¬ 
tion program will be initiated on a nation-wide scale. 

the government not only will plan the broad outlines 
and sclftdule target goals of the development scheme, 
but will actively use its various powers to stimulate it. 
Natiunalizatiuii and taxation will be applied not only as a 
source of revenue, but as an incentive to development: 
thus, unused land will either be nationalized or heavily 
taxed to stimulate its development by the present owners; 
and foreign investors will be helped, by appropriate tax 
exemptions, tariff provisions and bscal policies, to import 
tstcntial machiney and raw materials, and otherwise 
establish themselves. Tlie government will proceed 
vigorously to exjiand the inadequate communications net- 
woik it inherited from the mandatory power. 

B.jiii in order to stimulate economic advance and 
piotcct the Israeli standard of living, the program calls 
lot a diiect attack upon the high and rising price level, 
imports and foreign cxcliange will be controlled with 
this end in view, and an "austerity regime” based on 
price control and strict rationing ol food, clothing, and 
other essential commodities will be introduced. A concerted 
effort will be made to raise the productivity of labor by 
ifll inethuds of teclin.cal science and fiscal policy, and by 
leliancc on labor morale. A wide national social insurance 
scheme will bo initiated, and socially under-privileged 
groups will be brought up to a higher level of housing, 
education, and health. 
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Social Legislation 

One oi the most important new departments set up 
by Ben Gurion's government is the Ministry of Education 
and Culture The goveinment program is deliberately 
drawn up in the perspective of a cultural level for Israel 
\irhich IS derived from the high standards traditional in 
Judaism. The target goals include “assuring a decent 
cultural level foi every man and woman in Israel,” con- 
renirating Jiidiastir scholarship in Israel, “making available 
m Hebrew the world's literary treasures,” “disseminating 
among Jews knowledge of the Middle East and the Aiab 
peoples” and “promoting puie and applied repealch in 
the natural sciences.” The main task of the ministry is to 
institute free and compulsory elementary education ioi all 
children in Israel, this being one of the publn fat ilities 
most painfully lacking under the mandaloiy regime. But 
in addition the government plans to expand vocational 
education in agriculture and crafts and provide schuiai- 
ships “to enable talented children to continue their '-tudies 
in secondary schools uiid universities’* 

Madame Pandit Foreseeg Closer lndo-U>S. 

Cooperation 

Madame Vijayalakshmi Pandit. India’s Ainbassailoi 
designate to the United Slates said on hei arrival at 
National An port outside Washington yesterday morning 
that she looks foiward to closer cooperation between 
India and the United Slates 

In ani editorial welcoming Madame Pandit the 
Washington Post of May 9 calls India the hope of the 
East and the real bridge between the East and the West 
The editorial says in full: 

“Mrs. Vijayalakshmi Pandit, who ariivcs today to 
take over the Indian Embassy, is the first woman to 
serve as ani ambassador in Washington But this is 
merely a personal reason for the special welcome that 
awaits her here. She comes from a state, which, if it 
can surmount the enormous issues facing it at home and 
on its bordprs, appears destined for an important lole 
in world affairs. The omens aie favorable, in part be¬ 
cause of the ability and sense of leadership of Premier 
Nehru. Mrs. Pandit’s brother. 

“India is on a pedestal to the rest of the Asian and 
African world still emerging from the cocoon of colo¬ 
nialism. The hold of Western power over these peoples 
is almost gone; they are looking for new symbols and 
new associations. India, under Nehru, can be a pillar 
of stability and strength to all the eolonial peoples 
Indeed it is alieady the pivot of their hopes and of their 
embryonic legional organisations Here and not in 
Russia, is the real bridge betweeni the East and West 
We wish Mrs. Pandit a happy and successful stay ” 


U. N. Commission Ends Session on Human 
Rights Covenant 

Laks Success. Jurtb 22.—The U. N. Commission on 
llumuii Rights has ended a six-week session spent in 
diafiing a projected c ivenant on human rights and con¬ 
sidering measures of implementing it. 

The draft covenant will go to all 59 U.N member 
states for study and recommendations, with leplies due 
by Januaiy I, 1950 The Human Rigiits Commissioii will 
leview tile draft covenant and governmental stiggestums at 
its next meeting early in 1950 and atteinpi 11 have the 
document in final form in lime foi action on it by the 
General Assembly lalti that year. 

Delegates of the Siviet Union and the I kiaine abs¬ 
tained from voting on the repOil. The .S iviet delegate 
insisted tliat any measures of implement alioii of ibi 
covenant would represent interfcienee in the domestic 
jurisdiction of the signatory nati ms. He also i oniplained 
that the commission had postponed discussion of several 
aiticles proposed by the U^sbR dealing with economic 
rights A number of othei dtlcgate-. expressed the o;''.,i,in 
that the draft document, wh.le peiliaps not perfec't lepie- 
sented important progress. 

In its piesent tentative form the covenant includes 
moie than a score of articles outlawing arbitraly anest 
torture, slaveiy, servitude or foiced lab nir, and provisions 
foi fan trial iui accused persons, ficedom ot religion and 
rights of assembly and association.— {’SIS. 

Indian Scientist Awarded Fellowship 
in ^.S. 

Dr. Harish Chandra of Allahabad is one of six 
voung scientists leeeiving the 1949 50 Frank B Jewett 
rellowshipa, awaided by the American Telephone and 
I'elegrapb Company 
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NOTES 


Independence Day 

Pandit Nehru, in his Independence Day speceh, Ihe 
.iuthorised English version of which is being given 
elsewhere in the editorial columns of this issue, gave 
a comprehensive survey of the political atmosphere of 
this country as it obtains to-dayT He attached to it 
his own particular commentary on the state of affairs 
US observed by him, both as regards the cause and 
effect and in regard to the desirable remedial moaBures. 
The Speaker and the speech both befitted the occasion. 

Let us say first of all that we associate ourselves 
entirely, and without any reser’i’ations, with the spirit 
of Pandit Nehru’s observations and exhortations. But 
even so there is scope for review and remarks, for all 
of us are equally and vitally concerned with the well¬ 
being of the State whose Chief Executive to-day is 
Pandit Jawaharial Nehru. 

Pandit Nehru has himself said: 

"The start of a Free India beckoned to us for¬ 
ward, the dream not only of national freedom but of 
He freedom from poverty and distress of the millions 
of our people filled our minds. We gained our political 
freedom at Itxst, but the other freedom still remains for 
ns to achieve.” 

This is lime for most of us, but not for all of those 
irho fought for freedom. For the numbers of those, 
who fought for freedom, sacrificing all they had in the 
fullest measure* for the cause, and yet at the end found 
themselves and their near and dear deiuived, are by 
no means inconsiderable. Such a one was, for example, 
the late Pulin Bebari Das, the famed leader of the 
Anusilan Samity of East Bengal. His death closes 
one of the two heroic chapters that began in the 
dawn period of India’s fight for freedom. Scion of a 
rich and well-placed family of East Bengal, Pulin 


Bchari D.ns made the supreme choice, when he was 
a young man with all his life before him. He pledged 
his life and all for the fight that began in 1904-5, and 
thousands followed him, through fire and fury, and ill- 
equipped and without resources as they were, they 
paid the price in full. Hundreds lost their lives and 
tens of thousands were broken and ruined absolutely 
in the eT)ic struggle that followed in Bengal after the 
(win movements gripped the country. Have all oL 
them and those that are theirs gained freedom, or gained 
anything in any shape whatsoever? Indeed most of 
those, in West and in East Bengal who .surrendered all 
for the cause, even unto the supreme sacrifice, have pass¬ 
ed into oblivion, unwept and unsung. For it is the 
fashion to-day, specially in those Congress circles where 
the term "sacrifice” means a commercial commodity, 
to belittle and even decry these pioneers! Let us not 
forget them, let us bestow a thought to their memory 
at least once a year, lest we forget those that began 
the fight, over two score years back, in Bengal, in 
IMaharastra and in the Punjab. 

Freedom lias come, but what Freedom? Not the 
Four Freedoms surely, for that has to bp fought for. 
We in this countiy are interpreting all the Freedoms, 
each according to his choice and his bent. For like 
‘he blind men of the fable, who had never seen an 
elephant in plain vision, and therefore each described 
the animal according to what part of its body he had 
(oHched, most of us do not know what Freedom is, far 
less about the price one has to pay for it. Freedom 
from want can only come with victoiy. 

The Problem of West Bengal 

The Congress Working Committee which reassem¬ 
bled for a brief session on the 2Sth of August, discussed 
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the question of implementing the Committee’s resolution 
on West Bengal and certain other matters, including 
that of creating a separate Andhra, province in the 

South. I rifi 

It is understood, according to press reports, that 
the Committee reviewed the latest developments in 
West Bengal, particularly the reaction in Congress 
circles there, on the question of the formation of an 
mleriin Ministry and holding of a general election. 
After discussions the Committee, however, unanimously 
decided to stick to its original resolution on West 
Bengal. It is further understood that a directive, was 
given to the West Bengal Congress Committee and 
the Provincial Government to make preparations for 
the elections. i | | 

The same reports state that “the Working Com- 
mitloe is expected to meet again by the middle of 
September, when the West Bengal Premier, Dr. B. C. 
Roy might be available for consultation on the West 
Bengal situation.” 

The position therefore remains as confused as 
before, due to the fact that the Working Committee 
has adopted the “ivory tower” principle in regard to 
the problems of West Bengal. Instead of analysing the 
implications of the situation in detail, together with 
its all-India aspeets, it has confined itself to the mere 
political side and has issued a direct,ivp for the purpose 
of implementing a n'solution which was defective and 
incomplete in the first instance, as we pointed out in 
our August issue. With a pose of imi)artiality, it has 
either been manoeuvred into, or has blindly blundered 
into, a situation w’hich has made it a partisan of one 
of the factions, i.e., the grou]) that is trying to cap¬ 
ture the Ministry. And thus having placed Dr. B. C. 
Roy’s Ministry in an impasse, to say the least, it is 
e,almly awaiting Ins arrival “for consultation on the 
West Bengal situation.” 

We have failed to understand the reasons for 
issuing the directive prior to the arrival of Dr. B. C. 
Roy. What was the urgency for thus making a con¬ 
fused situation still worse confounded, specially when 
the arrival of Dr. B. C. Roy was a matter of a week 
or so ? Does the Working Committee realize that the 
entire Congress structure in Bengal is in jeopardy, or 
does the old dictum "what matters if Bungaal perishes” 
still stand ? Somehow or other, the attitude of the 
Working Committee reminds us of the smirking com¬ 
placency of the British bureaucratic morons who thought 
that the nationalist movement in Bengal, of 1906- 
1911 period, was merely a local disturbance, nnd sought 
to stamp it out accordingly. 

This blindness to the implications of the W’^est 
Bengal situation is not confined to the Working Com¬ 
mittee alone. In the Constituent Assembly Dr. Am- 
bedkar moved a now Article replacing Article 254. 
It provides for grants in lieu of export duty of jute 
and jute-products to the provinces of Bengal, Bihar, 
Assam and Orissa. The grants will continue for ten 
years and the President will prescribe the sums. Dr. 


Ambedkar said that the Article sought to effect an 
important change in the existing system of sharing of 
export duty on jute. ' 

In the discussion that followed Pandit Lakshmikonta 
Maitra very cogently said that the Article 
moved by Dr. Ambedkar meant a grave menace 
to the whole taxation structure of West Bengal. 
Dr. Ambedkar had described es "vicious” the princi¬ 
ple of sharing a particular export or import duty 
with States. Pandit Maitra would reply that it was 
even more vicious to j'ob a Province of its legitimate 
due. Bengal was allowed to share the jute duty not 
on grounds of generosity of the Centre, but because 
it was proved at the Third Round Table Conference 
that the jute duty was discriminatory. 

There was a fashion here in these days, said Pandit 
Maitra, to describe Bengal as a “problem province’’ 
But how many people realised that 70 per cent of the 
total revenue raised in Bengal went to the Centre. It 
was because Beng.al did not get her .iue share of reve¬ 
nue that problem after problem was created in that 
Province. Unless these problems were approached in 
a statesmanlike spirit, they would multiply and “uHi- 
mately devour you.” The real implications of Pandit 
Maitra’s comments seem to have gone unheeded. 

Right form the start, there has been a spirit of 
niggardliness in the matter of giving West Bengal its 
legitimate dues. When the first allocations of West 
Bengal’s share in the^ute Export duly and Income tax 
pools were m.ade, severe cuts were imposed on the old 
grants, reducing the awards to a minor fraction in each 
c.ase. 'The Cabinet at the centre thought it was a 
triumphant achievement. We agree that in this respect, 
that is, in the matter of depriving Bengal and the 
Bengalis, they had succeeded in out-Heroding Herod. 
But in such matters they .should have remembered that 
the old Newtonian principle "Action and Reaction are 
equal and opposite” is true in politics as well. 

Further in the matter of Relief and Rehabilitation, 
West Bengal’s problems are still being neglected. The 
Cabinet at the Centre is exceedingly ill-informed about 
the position even now, and the refugee question is 
still being dealt with in an off-hand way, The ques¬ 
tion of immigration of non-Moslems and Moslems from, 
East Pakistan has been totally ignored and as a result 
Moslems are not only settling in large, numbers in the 
border areas of West Bengal, but have commenced a 
veritable invasion of Cooch Behar and Assam. It is 
well-known all over Bengal that the State qf Cooch Behar 
has long been in the hands of a pro-Muslim clique, 
that in the past played havoc in the State. To-day a 
similar group wants to play the fifth column game on 
behalf of Pakistan, for which it is necessary that the 
State remain isolated from West Bengal and linked 
with a province' whose people are politically less wide 
awake to the dangers of Pakistani infiltration tactics. 
The Maharaja of Cooch Behar has been their latest 
mouthpiece. 
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Pandit Nehru*s Independence Day Speech 

"Two years ago I unfurled the National Flag here 
on this Red Fort. Since then two years have gone by. 
two years have been added to the long story of India 
which began many thousands of years ago. During these 
two years, we have seen achievement and failure, w(' 
have experienced jpy an;i sorrow. The good work we 
liave done rjill remaiij. even though we pass away. So 
will India remain while generations come and go. 

Great questions face us and our task will not be 
over till we have tackled these quc.stions and solved 
tliem to a large extent, for our objective is to make 
crores of our countrymen able to lead a contented and 
purposeful existence. 

Only on a day like thi.s it is desirable that we 
detach ourselves from the problems of the moment and 
stt* ?8 it were from a distance, what is happening in 
our country and in the world. It is right that we forget 
our little troubles and problems for a while and think 
of the major currents that, are moving in our country. 

Thirty years ago there began a time for us when 
a mighty man of destiny lighted up our path. That 
light illumined our minds and hearts and largo 
numbers of our people, forgetting their own troubles 
and domestic difUculties and property and family, 
lesponded to his call. There was no question of personal 
gain 01 ' proht or of office. The only kind of competition 
w.s.s a friendly one. as to who could serve the mother¬ 
land better and more effectively. Our consuniing passion 
was how to liberate our country. 

The star of a Free India beckoned to us forward, 
the dream not only of national freedom but of the 
fri'edom from poverty and distress of the millions of 
our people fflled our minds. We gained our political 
freedom at last, but the other freedom still remains for 
us to achieve. Meanwhile new problems rose before us, 
problems of a tremendous magnitude. There was the 
uiigi-ation of sixty lakhs of our people as refugees. We 
faced these problems and made many mistakes 
Nevertheless we went ahead and the country went 
ahead. No man who looks back over these two years 
will fail to appreciate this forward march of our nation 
I'lj .spite of all difficulties. 

»What was the strength which sustained us during 
ran struggle for independence and gave us self-confi- 
denee ? Unarmed and with peaceful methods we faced 
a proud empire, not looking for aid to any outside 
<'uunt.ry and relying on ourselves. We had faith in our 
leader, in our country and in ourselves. If we had that 
failh and self-confidence in days, when, to outward seem- 

we were powerless, then what of today when we 
'Tee a free people with the strength of a gieat country 
'ciiind us ? Why then should we weaken in our faith 
Pad in our confidence in ourselves ? It is true that we 
lave big economic and other issues to face ; it is true 
fliat while we have rehabilitated lakhs of refugees, large 
pambers still remain to be helped and rehabilitated. 

But We faced even bigger problems in the past. 


Why should we not face these also in the same way ? 
Is it that our minds are getting entangled in petty 
questions and difficulties and forgetting the main 
issues ? 

Our country is a great country in the world, not 
only in size but in other matters which are more 
important than size. We are the citizens of this greit 
country. If we arc to be worthy of it, we have to h»\c 
big minds and big hearts, for small men cannot face 
big issues or accomplish big tasks Let each one of ns 
do his duty to liis country and to liLs people and not 
think too murfi of the duty of others. Some jieople get 
into the 'habit of not doing anything themselves and 
criticising others. Out of that type of criticism and 
helplessness nothing good can come. So wherever we 
might bo, whether in our armed forces, our army, our 
air force and our navy, or in the civil employ of 
Government each man and woman must do his duty 
efficiently and in a spirit of service to the nation, so 
also the vast numbers of our countrymen who work in 
innumerable capacities. Let them apply themselves to 
their tasks and co-opernte with others forgetting the 
petty things that divide them. If we do tliis, we shall 
marvel at the speed at which India progresses. 

So I want you to think for a moment of those 
past days when we fought peacefully the battle of 
India’s freedom without arms, without much in the 
way of resources. We had a veiy great leader who 
inspired us. We had other leaders also, but in the 
ultimate analysis it ivas the people of this country, the 
masses who bore the brunt of the struggle. They had 
faith in their country and their leaders and they relied 
upon themselves. Today we have far greater strength 
both to fight external enemies as well as internal. Is 
it not surprising therefore that .some people .should feel 
dejected now and compLain all the time and have no 
confidenee in themselves. 

Let us get b.ick that feeling of great purpose and 
enthusiasm and self-confidence and faith in our country 
which moved us in the days of our stniggle. Let us put 
aside our petty quarrels and faction and think only of 
the great objective before us. 

In our foreign policy we have proclaimed that w(' 
shall not join any particular power-bloc but shall 
endeavour to co-operate and be friendly with all 
countries. Our position in the world depends ultimately 
on the unity and strength of the country, on how far 
we proceed in the soliilion of our economic and other 
problems, on how far we raise the level of the Indian 
masses. That task may not be completed by us, for it 
is a colossal task. Still if we go ahead some way, we 
shall make it easier for others to complete it. 

A nation's work never ends. Men may come and 
men may go and generations succeed each other, but 
the life of a nation continues. We have to remember 
always certain basic facts. Whatever our policy and 
whatever our convictions, we can achieve little unless 
there is peace in the country. There are some mis¬ 
guided men in our country who indulge in violence 
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and try to create disorder. Sometimes they throw 
bombs. It surprises me how any person with the least 
intelligence can think in terms of such anti-national 
activities. Because, out of this violence nothing good 
can come for the country. Our economic problems 
which trouble us today will not be solved through 
violence but will only grow worse. Therefore, irrespec¬ 
tive of difference in regard to policy it is the duty of 
everyone to help in the maintenance of peace in the 
country. 

Tlie people have every right to change laws and 
even to change Governments. You have that right and 
you can exercise it in a peaceful democratic manner. 
But those who choose the other path, the path of 
violence, demonstrate that they have no faith in what 
is called democracy. If their wa 5 ' prevailed, chaos will 
spread and the condition of the people would 
deteriorate. There would bo no progress and no 
lightening of the burden for a generation or so. 

I am still more surpri.sed at those people who, 
while condemning violence, join hands with those who 
indulge in violence. They think in terms of victory in 
an election and forget that the cause of the country 
and of the people is bigger than that of any election 
or any party. The problems that face us are bieger 
than wiiming an election. If we forget India and her 
people in pursuing our smaller objectives, then indeed 
we are guilty of betraying our country for petty ends. 
Therefore, I wish to emphasise that all of us should 
understand that our first problem is that of India, her 
safety and .security, and the prosperity and advance of 
her jieople as a whole. That can only be achieved 
effectively if we stop quarrelling amongst ourselves and 
following the methods of peace and democracy try to 
solve (he great problems that confront us. 

Secondly, we must always look at our problems in 
proper perspective. If we are entangled in petty pro¬ 
blems and fail to solve the larger and more importan’t 
ones, we shall succeed in neither the small problem nor 
the big one, and we might well be swept off by the 
tides and currents that rise in human affairs from 
lime to time. 

Thirdly, we must learn to depend on ourselves and 
not always to look up to others for help. Certainly we 
want to make friends with the world. Also we seek the 
good will of all those who reside in this country to 
whatever race or country they might belong. We wel¬ 
come help and co-operation from any quarter, but 
primarily we must depend on ourselves and not on any 
outside body or country. Wc should not forget that 
those who get into the habit of always looking up to 
others for help become weak and helpless. Freedom 
canno,t exist on the strength of other people. It can only 
be based on one’s own strength and self-reliance. 

We are not hostile to any country and we do not 
want to meddle in other people’s affairs. Every nation 
should be free to go the way of his choice and to 
follow the path which it considers best. Just as we do 
not wish to interfere with others’ freedom, we cherish 


freedom for ourselves and do not approve of any others 
interfering with us. That is why we have decided, as a 
matter of policy thaT we will not join any of those 
power-blocs which we find in the world today. We will 
remain aloof from these entanglements and try to be 
friendly to all. We intend to progress on our own lines. 
We have resolved on this policy not only because it is 
essentially a sound one from our fcountry’s point of 
view, but also because we feel that this is ^e only way 
to serve the cause of world peace which is so essential. 
World war again will .spell ruin in a great part of the 
world and we shall not escape that disaster. Therefore 
we are determined to pull our full weight in the cause 
of peace, and hence our present foreign policy. 

Perhaps many of you know that shortly I am 
going to pay a visit to a foreign country which is great 
and powerful. I propose to carry there a message of 
friendship and co-operation from our people, foT'we 
would welcome their co-operation in the smaller as well 
a.s the bigger tasks ahead. Keeping our own freedom 
intact, we wish to befriend other nations. By being 
friendly to one country, it must not be thought that 
we are becoming Ijostile to some other. 

Asia is passing through a groat revolutionary 
jirocess. Our country in common with some others ha.s 
had revolutionary changp.s. In other parts of Asia there 
is struggle and ferment. This morning’s newspapers 
contain the news of trouble and upset in .a small but 
important country of Western Asia. We do not know 
all the facts and in any event I do not wish to express 
any opinion about it here. But I would like to remind 
you that if violence and violent methods prevail in a 
couuliy, that countiy becomes weak and its progress 
slops. , 

In Ea.sterii Asia a great and ancient country is 
experiencing revolutionary ehauges of tremendous 
significance. , [ 

What is our reaction to that ? Whatever our 
individual reactions may be to any changes elsewhere, 
our policy is clear that we do not wish to interfere in 
any way internally with other countries. Each country 
and each people should have the ficedom to go the way 
they choose. It is for them to decide their future. Any 
attempt at outside interference or compulsion must 
necessarily lead to evil results. No country can impose 
freedom on any other. That is a contradiction in terms. 
Freedom must grow in each country' and for each 
people and it is for the people themselves to decide 
about their own fate. The world has a great deal of 
variety in it and it should be no one’s business to 
suppress this variety and to impose his own way of 
thinking and acting on others. We Should, therefore, 
impartially survey world events in a spirit of under¬ 
standing and friendship to all. 

Our Constituent Assembly is busy hammering out 
a new constitution for our country, and soon we shall 
put on a new political garment of a republican variety 
That is good. But laws and constitutions do not by 
themselves make a country great. It is a people'^ 
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entliusiasm and energy and constant effort which make 
a nation gi'eat. Men of the Law write down constitutions, 
but history is really 'made by great minds, large hearts 
and stout arms, by the sweat, tears and toil of the 
people. 

So let us learn to see our eountiy’s problems on the 
larger perspective of the world and not permit the minor 
questions of the day to overwhelm us. I liave faith in 
India and her gre&t destiny and I am convinced that 
her future Is a great, one. A country has to have 
militaiy strength l)ut armed {)Ower does not by itself 
enhance! a country's real strength; Its real strength and 
jiower lio.s in the capacity of its peo|»le for disciplined 
work. It is by hard work and not ju.st by laws that we 
.‘imll produce wealth and remove our poverty. 

Each one of us, man or woman, young or old, must 
therefore toil and work. The time for rest is not for us. 
We won our freedom not to ri'.st afterwards, but to 
work harder in order to spread out that freedom There 
is a gi'cut difference between the voluntary labour of a 
free man for an ob.iective of his choice and the 
drudgery of a slave. Our labouis is free men and women 
will lay the foundations of a great countiy and tins 
labour of love for tlie caiwe ,of India and her people, 
thi.s building brick b.v brick of the great inan.sion of 
free India, will endure. There is joy in such work, and 
even when wc have departed that work will be there 
IS a witness to future generations. 

One of onr most important problems today is that 
jf growing more food, to avoid waste on feasting or 
n any other way and to conserve every bit of our 
iresent re.sources. We have to tighten our bolts. If we 
o-operate in this business, we shall solve not only this 
iroblem but man.v otliers. Our other problems and party 
lifferenees r,an wail. What is A'ital and important for 
.s is to keep this great picture of India always before 
s. For India is enduring and will continue long after 
e are gone. Let us concentrate, therefore, on this great 
isk and seek to servo thereby both India and the 
Olid.— Jn? Hind. 

fetv Law on Evacuee Property 

The Con.stituent A.ssemhly has just pas.sod a Hill 
hich will enable the Government of India to apply a 
nform evacuee property law throughout the eountry 
id will empower the Governor-General to issue orders 
r regulating any general eleetions in a provinee before 
e new Constitution comes into force on January 2o, 
50. 

As regards the question of evacuee propety, Mr. 
^yangar, who moved the Bill, said that Pakistan 
acted all its legislation in regard to the Evacuee 
operty Act at Dominion level “and, as members must 
ve noticed, it has been issuing ordinances and orders 
fairly quick succession during the last few weeks.’’ 
cording to Mr. Ayyangar, it is necessary that a 
igle authority like the Dominion Government here 
mid be in a position to deal with a situation created 


by such legislation “on the other side’’ with prom.p.ti' 
tude, with the assurance tliat such legislation would 
lie implemented all over India. He said that the 
Go\'ernmout of India recognised that in regard to 
certain details of the administration of evacuee pro¬ 
perty, it was desirable that Provinces and States should 
have the discretion to enact legislation and issue 
orders wliich would supplement or fill any lacunae in 
the legislation enacted by the Centre. So it had been 
decided that this power to legislate in regard to the 
cirstody, management and disposal of evacuee property 
sliould bo a subject for legislation in the concurrent 
b.st. 

We have doubts about the explanation put forward 
by Mr. Ayyangar for justifying the measure. The recent 
si long measures taken by the Governments of Bombay 
t ml U. P. have been at deal variance with the Central 
attitude and the object of the new measure may 
thenfoic be that of preventing the inoviiices from 
iiioi'ing forward. 

More Powers for Governor-General 

The second part of the Bill proposes to arm the 
Governor-General witli rather autocratic powers in 
regard to provincial elections. Moving the Bill, Mr. 
Ayyangar said, “I wish to make it clear at this stage 
that the introduction of this Bill does not mean the 
announccnient of anj- ilecision as regards the holding 
of general elections in any province. But it is quite 
possible that such a decision might be taken, might 
in fact be forci'd on those who are responsible for 
looking after the.se thmg.s between now and, say, 
January 26, 1950. If such a contingency should arise, 
we shall be in a position to make the necessary amend¬ 
ments m the existing rules and regulations even in the 
proi'isious of the Government of India Act itself so that 
we might bring these elections into conformity with 
the slate of thmg.s that exist today. For instance, if 
we decide to hold general elections in West Bengal 
or East Punjab it would be impossible for us to 
Ignore tlie claims of the people who have migrated 
from West Pakistan to East Punjab or from East 
Bengal to West Bengal to be included in the Electoral 
Rolls. It may also be necessary for us to carry out 
modifications in the delimitation of constituencies. It 
would not bo right for us, after all the decisions we 
have taken on the Draft Constitution, to hold general 
elections even under the Government of India Act 1935 
on the basis of separate electorates. I wish to warn 
members that what is said in the statement of objects 
and reasons about joint electorates with reservation of 
seats has only been said by way of'Illustration. A 
greater likelihood is that every attempt will be made 
to give effect to the decision which has been taken 
by the Constituent Assembly as regards the new 
Constitution.” 

Dr. Deshmukh moved an amendment for reference 
of the Bill to a Select Committee to report within four 
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dftys and stroDgly criticised the provisions relating to 
the ppwers of the Governor-General. He said that the 
Bill took the House by surprise and it sought to give 
extensive and unheard-of powers to the Governor- 
General. If the Bill was passed, the Governor-General 
would have the power to alter the composition of any 
of the existing Houses of Legislature without reference 
to Parliament. Where was the crisis or emergency for 
such wide powers in the hands of the Governor- 
General 7 He said that already the dignity of the 
Constituent Assembly had suffered, and there was a 
feeling that the House was being treated with contempt. 
The intentions of the Bill were not clarified. In his 
opinion, this measure was brought forward because the 
Government was being carried on in the most arbitrary 
fashion. He also criticised as an illustration the 
nomination of members to the Bombay Legislature to 
represent Baroda and Kolhapur. Not even a show of 
democracy, he said, was made in the nomination of 
these members. 

Replying to the debate, Mr. Ayyangar said that 
the clauses in the Bill relating to general elections 
provided for a state of things which might emerge amf 
which might justify dissolution of an existing provincial 
legislature and the ordering of fresh elections. He said 
thilt in the case of West Bengal one particular 
circumstance which perhaps more than any other might 
justify a dissolution of that provincial legislature was 
that it was not functioning in an honest democratic 
way. The motive for dissolution could only be that in 
place of such legislature we want to get together a 
legislature which will be less undemocratic and the only 
way such a new legislature may be constituted is to 
face it on the vote of the electorate. 

We do not know what Mr. Ayyangar meant when 
he said that the West Bengal legislature was not 
functioning in a democratic way. If he had referred to 
the composition of the House witli its special seats and 
separate electorates, we would have nothing to say 
beyond welcoming the measures for the eradication of the 
long-standing ills. Utmost care had been taken by those 
who had framed the Government of India Act 1935 to 
ensure that honest democracy never functioned in the 
Bengal Legislature. Sir Samuel Hoare had said that 
the formation of a democratic Government in Bengal 
would be nothing short of a landslide. The Poona Pact 
had effectively put the last straw on Bengal’s back by 
increasing the scheduled caste seats threefold. The 
introduction of a large backward group on the ground 
of backwardness has not made the group progressive 
during the past 12 years but it has definitely succeeded 
in bringing down the standard of the legislature and 
the efficiency .. of the administration. The same 
composition .still remains with an arithmetical 
reduction here and there without any regard 
to the special constituencies’ relations to population. 
In no o&er Provincial Legislature of India, the total 
of communal and ^eeial constituencies outnumber 
^tneral seats. 


But even accepting for argument's sake the eager¬ 
ness of the Government of India to remedy the evils 
of the West Bengal Legislatm-e in order to enable it to 
function in an “honest democratic way,” the measure 
to arm the Governor-General with unbridled powers 
cannot be justified. The alterations in the electorate or 
composition of houses can very well be done with the 
sanction of the Constituent Assembly. 

The Section of the Bill under afire substitutes Sec. 
201 of the Government of India Act 1936 and reads 
as follows : 

“The Governor-General may, at any time by order, 
make such amendments as he considers necessary, 
whetiier by way of addition, modification or repeal, in 
the provisions of this Act, or of any order made there¬ 
under in relation to any provincial legislature with 
respect to any of the follow'ing matters, that is to say, 

(a) The composition of the Chamber or Chambers 
of Legislature; 

(fc) The delimitation of territorial constituencies 
for the purpose of elections under this Act; 

(c) The qualifications entitling persons to vote in 
territorial or other constituencies at such elections and 
the preparation of electoral rolls; 

(d) The qualifications for being elected at such 
elections os a member of a legislative body; 

(e) The filling of casual vacancies in any such 
body; 

(/) The conduct of elections under this Act ami 
the method of voting thereat; 

(,g) The expenses of candidates at such elections; 

(h) Corrupt practices and other offences at, or in 
connection with, such elections; 

(i) The settlement of doubts and disputes arising 
out of, or in connection with, such elections, and 

(/) Mattens ancillary to any sucli matter as afore¬ 
said.” 

Income Tax Committee Report 

The Income Tax Investigation Committee has 
submitted its report on steps to check tax evasion. It 
has suggested modification from time to time of the 
Income Tax Statute in order to close loopholes which 
‘‘judicial construction cannot plug” and increase 
efficiency in administration. The Report says, “Mosi. 
frequently taxes are evaded because proper administfe' 
tive machinery has not been provided, or the 
machinery is not working properly. It is, therefore, 
necessary not only to increase the efficiency of the 
Department but also to improve relations with tin; 
public. The Income Tax Officer must show by hi;^ 
conduct that he is not the tax-grabber, he is described 
to be, but a referee between the State and the tax¬ 
payer with the sole idea and desire that both get “ i 
square deal.” 

The Committee fee! that in this task, busiuess ati*l i 
professional interests can contribute by awakening j 
public conscience against evasion, if they would sbo*: 
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f by their action that an evader is not fit to hold any 
position oi trust or honour in the community, parti¬ 
cularly under a popular Government. The Committee 
seem to have ignored the psychological factors in this 
connection. The present rates of income tax make 
no discrimination between the earnings of a bachelor 
and a person with fi dozpn dependants. Cost of living 
and cost of children’s education have risen so high that 
middle class income tax payers have been very hard 
hit. This applies to both fixed income and income from 
small and medium companies. Here the tendency for 
tax evasion arises out of sheer need. The small con¬ 
cession in the lower limit has given little relief because 
it is far below the rise in the cost of living. This 
accounts for the present tendency to appoint men on 
salaries free of income tax. Amongst the higher groups, 
the race for a steeply graduated income tax has pushed 
the incidence so high that only a small residue of one’s 
earnings is left, the bulk of it being grabbed by the 
lax. This has a bad psychological effect when a dis¬ 
proportionate distribution is made of an earned income 
between the Slate and the earner, and specially when 
the earner finds that his hard-earned money is being 

( squandered on unnecessary contracts and appoinments. 
Tax evasion can never be prevented, however .stringent 
and ruthless the tax collection machinery might be, 
unless those real and psychological grievances arc 
removed. The pre.scnt Income Tax system and its 
incidencg are acting as one of the greatest hindrances 
!o individual initiative in trade, profession and industry. 

Wide powers for income tax officers to gather 
relevant information in order to deal effectively with 
lU'isons suspected of having dealings with the blaok- 
rnarket ; prifeecution of tax evaders in flagrant or 
lepcated cases of violation of the law and, with the 
approval of the Government, even disqualifying them 
from membership of legislative and local bodies or 
from acting as trustees : enrolment of income tax 
priictitioners and prescription of a code of professional 
conduct and discipline for them—^these are some of 
the other suggestions made by the Commissions. The 
suggestions are welcome provided they were worked 


into account imd a Qrstem devised by which both 
categories of income could be brought under a single 
machinery of assessment and recovery, though the 
proceeds might afterwards be shared between the 
Centre and the provinces. 

In framing the income-tax law, the Commission 
adds : “Consideration has to be given not merely to 
the revenue aspect, but also to the possible economic 
effects of any course proposed to be adopted. For 
instance, jn the case of ‘residents,’ if external income 
is excluded from taxation, it may tend to encourage 
the investment abroad of capital which may other¬ 
wise be employed within the country and to its 
advantage. 

“On the other hand, in the case of non-residents, 
the imposition of a tax even on income derived within 
the country may affect the investment of foreign 
capital within the country ; and if their foreign 
income also is to be taken into account (either as 
being asse.ssable or at least an element in determining 
the rate at which internal income is to be taxed), it is, 
a fortiori, bound to affect the flow of foreign capital 
into the country.” 

As regards other catcgorie.s of “non-residents,” 
the report states that it might be necessary to 
consider the iustffication for, or propriety of, continu¬ 
ing the discrimination made in favour of British 
subjects and the appropriate manner of dealing with 
residents of French and Portuguese possessions in 
India and of Pakistan, Burma and Ceylon, who may 
have sources of income in India. 

The Commission feels that the Hindu undivided 
family needs relief, so that persons who would other¬ 
wise be prepared to continue undivided may not be 
driven to seek division with a view to escaping or 
minimizing taxation. It therefore recommends that 
when an undivided family is assessed as a unit, the 
non-taxable maximum, both in respect of income-tax 
.-^nd super-tax, should be at least twice that prescribed 
for individual assessments. 

Where, however, the undivided brothers are four 
or more than four, the non-taxable maximum for 


m an atmosphere of approval and active co-operation 
of the general public. Else, the only effect will be to 
nurease the amount of the hush money. 

Dealing with exemption of certain limits of income 
horn tax the Commission notes that the existing Indian 
income-tax law is unrelated to the tax-payer’s ability 
io pay. For example, a bachelor and a married man, 
» man with a large family and a man with no family 


are alike granted the exemption. 

“A logical application of the principle of ability to 
I’ay,” it is stated, “will certainly require something like 
the allowances system of the English law related to the 
domestic responsibilities of each tax-payer.” 

For this purpose it is suggested that if and when 
‘‘gricultural income-tax becomes a regular part of 

P 'incial finance, an assessee’s whole income, whether 
cultural or nonragrioultural, will have to be taken 


both income-tax and super-tax should be thrice that 
fixed for individual assessments. 

Referring to the system of advance payments, 
which was introduced during the war as an anti- 
infiationary measure, the Commission states that 
circumstances today being no better, it is unable to 
recommend repeal of the provision. It however refers 
for the Government’s examination two suggestions 
received from the public. 

The first is to substitute for the present provision 
another requiring “payment on accrued income as 
computed by the assessee himself while submitting 
his return of income.” The other is that 00 per cent 
of profit for the year, baaed either on the last asseaaed 
income or on the assessee’a estimate, should be sub¬ 
jected to advance payment of tax and carry intoteat 
at 2 per cent as at present, Any deficit in the figure 
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must be subjected to penal interest at 6 per cent and 
to penalties also in the case of gross underesliinate or 
wilful negligence without any rrasonable cause oi' 
excuse. 

The assessecs should, however, be induced to pay 
as high a figure as possible over the 50 pm- cent basic 
profit by being given some greater attraction than at 
present. i ! I 

Dealing with coinplainta about delay in the dis¬ 
posal of assesse.es' claims for refunds, the Commission 
states that it should be possible to expedite this 
work with some planning and proper supervision. 
Where the staff is inadequate, it should be bioughi to 
the required strength. “It should bo impressed on 
income-tax officers that disposal of refund applications 
is as important a part of their duty as that of inakiug 
assessments and that serious notice would lie taken 
of any dereliction of this duty,” says the nport. 

In order to compensate for delay in making 
refunds, the report slates that the applicant should 
be entitled, after the exjury of 6 mouth.s from the 
date of receipt of the application, to interest at 
2 per cent on the sum found due to him, unless tlic 
applicant himself is mainly responsible for the delay. 

National Income of India 

The Government of India has appointed a three- 
man committee to prepare a report on the national 
income of India and its various components. The terms 
of reference of the committee are “to prepare a report 
on national income and related estimates; to suggest 
measures for improving the quality of available data; 
collection of further essential statistics, and to recom¬ 
mend ways and means of promoting research m the 
field of national income.” Under this committee’s 
guidance, the national unit m the Ministry of Finance 
will work to compile authoritative estimates of national 
income. Three foreign experts have been invited to 
assist the committee which is expected to be ready 
with its report in about 18 months. Tlic experts are 
Prof. Simon Kuznetz of the National Bureau of 
Economic Research, New York, Mr. J. R. N. Stone 
of the Cambridge University and Dr. J. B. D. Derkson 
of the U. N. Statistical Office. 

Since 1868, when Dadabhai Naoraji computed the 
National Inconge of India for the first time, there arc 
known to have been at least 11 estimates before Dr. 
V. K. R. V. Rao made his estimate in his basic thesis 
for the year 1931-32. Several estimates have since 
been made. Last year two authoritative estimates were 
made in two leading financial journals of India, 
one in Commerce and the other in Eastern Economist. 
In Commerce, India’s national income was estimated 
hs Bn. 49,328 million (the estimated value of output 
of goods and services of the Indian Union for 1947-48) 
plus Rs. 400 million (as “imputed income”) making a 
total of Bs. 49,728 million. 

The above calculation has been made for the 
Indian Union only and the partitioned areas of Pakis¬ 


tan as also the-acceding Indian Stales w'ere excluded 
from the computation.' Thus, the estimate took the 
population of the Indian Union as 233 million and 
arrived at the individual income of Rs. 213 for the 
year 1947-48. Taking account of the changes in prices 
that ha\'c occurred, the per-cupita income in terras of 
pre-war prices works out at Rs. 70 as against Dr. 
Ruo’s estimate of Rs. 65 for 1931-32. 

The latest estimate of the position has*been made 
by Dr. Nularajan, Economic Adviser to the Govern¬ 
ment of Madras, in his publication on national finance, 
lie is of the view, it is reported (his publication is 
lot yet available) that India’s national income has 
increased nearly fourfold during the past decade and 
today it stands at Rs. 5R,575 million. The average )>(,r 
cnpila income in India, according to Dv. Natarajan, 
is Rs. 228-10 against R.s. 67-8-10 ten years ago. But 
the per capita real incoine, he says, is only Rs. 60-12 
or 10 I'er cent lower tliaii what it was 10 years ago. 

The difference between the estimate that had ap¬ 
peared in Commircr and that of Dr. Natarajan is 
tiiat, whereas the former had expressed “no improve¬ 
ment,” the latter categorically says that it is in rea’iiy 
lower. It is further reported that in the estimates of 
Dr Natarajan, Bombay leads the list among the Pro¬ 
vinces in per capita income with Rs. 369-4-9 ; the G. P. 
comes second with Rs. 306-14-11 and Madras third with 
Ks. 254-8-1. 

Tins is the position of unofficial estimutes. The 
official estimate is yet to be made. We should take 
this opportunity to .sugge.sl that the National Income 
Committee would do well to classify the national in- 
tome into different groups, I’iz., agricultural, industrial, 
wage-earning, scrvice.s on occupational ba.si{i, trade and 
comnieree, business entcrpri.se. Among,st the income-tax 
paying group, the super-tax payer’s individual average 
income should also be separately shown. Among tlic 
service.s, separate items should come under educational, 
legal, medical, government servants, non-governmeni 
business house employments, etc. The present mcthoil 
of arriving at a lump income by grouping togethci 
the income of the multi-millionaire and the pooi 
cultivator and the primary school teacher, or at least 
a differentiation between rural and urban population 
is unscientific and does not give any correct idea »rii 
the economic life of the average people. A thorough 
study on province basis should also be made. Records 
ought to be available now to give some definite ide:i 
about the remittances made by the non-provincials 
working in a province to their home provinces. 

States Finance Integration Committee 
Report 

Following is the summary of the Report of the 
Krishnamachari Committee on the Integration nf 
Slate Finance. The Committee has expressed the vie# 
that integration of Federal finances in Indian SUiti”' 
pnd Unions of States with those of the rest of 1*'*’ 
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country iet not only essential and feasible but also part 
of the new relationship between the Centre and the 
States embodied in the Draft Constitution of India. 
The Report deals with Mysore, the mx States Unions 
rnd Baroda but does not deal with other 'merged 
States, non-viable States or Kashmir. Hyderabad will 
be dealt with a supplementary Report. 

The Report Says ;‘“The es.-en(ial point.s in the 
new relatidnshi'p are that there shall be a Union of 
India in which provinces and States shall be equal 
partners, and in which all power and authoiily are 
derived from.the peoi)le. From the concept of equal 
partnership of Stales and province,it inevitably 
follows that the Central Covernment should function 
in the Stales over the same range of subjects and 
with the same powers a.s in the provinces. It is only 
in this way that the Ibiion of India will gain in 
strength and it.s policies in effeelivencs-'.'’ 

On broad economic and fiscal grounds, too, the 
Committee toii.siders that an integrated system ol 
federal finance, oi'erating imiformly throughout the 
country, is nob only desirable but e.ssential. 

Acioiding to the rejiort, tlic process of integration 
('.-.seulially iinoKe.s (1) a bifuication of tlie present 
comi'OMte Oovernment.s of fcilate.s and s^lales Unions'* 
into two functional eutitie.s-- 'Cf'iitral” and “proiiii- 
ciMi"; (2) the integration of the Cenira' a.sjiecls and 
fiinelions with (lie Central Government, i.c, the 
a.s8Umi>lion by the Centre of financial rc.s'poiisibihty 
and control m rcgaid to (arntral levcmies, cxi'enditiirc, 
.services, a.ssels mid liabilities; and (3) tiaiisitional 
arrangements for gradual ailaiinistrative transfer of 
certain Central function and foi necessary funincial 
adjustment}! to avoid dislocation of tlie financial 
shucture of the States. 

Central revenues include income-tax and cor¬ 
poration tax (excluding agricultural income-tax); 
custom.s duties including exporl duties, Coniriil excuses; 
railways; posts, and telegraphs ajnd telephones ; 
opium cultivation, manufacture and ,sah' foi export , 
taxes on stock e-xchange transactions (other than 
stamp duty) ; taxes on (he capital value of a.s.sets 
(exclusive of agricultural land) and on the capital 
of companies ; and salt. 

• Central services include dcfr-'nce (Indian Slate 
Forces); aviation, hroadcasling, rneteorologv, archaeo- 
*u8.v, geological survey, patents, copiyrights and trade 
marks, registration of joint stock companies, national 
highways, currency, coinage and mint, and accounts 
and audit. 

The Committee suggests that income-tax should 
be introduced In all areas by the next fin:incial year, 
the assessment and collection to be made by the 
Central Government under the Indian Income Tax 
Act. As it cannot be immediately imposed at the full 
Indian rates, the Committee has evolved i scheme 
'inder which the present income-tax rates in tiie States 
“I'd States Unions will be raised to the Indian level 
t*t two or throe stages. 


On the question of the divisible pool of income- 
tax, the Committee has stressed that there should tie 
no departure from acceiiled principles and that there 
should be no separate pool for the States, except 
during the transitional period when the tales in some 
States will be lower than the full Indian rates. 

Intcrnai custuins duties should be totally 
aiiohshcd from April 1 except in Rajasthan and 
Madhyabharat. In the excepted cases, the abolition 
of the.se duties should * be gradual. The loss of 
reveuue Ihcicby will be covered by the direct or 
indirect gains resulting fro'Ui integration, together with 
rcceiiu.s from alternative sources, such as, sales tax. 

All Central revenues and all federal services, 
together with the administrution of the departments 
conceined. .-hould be taken over by the Centre imme¬ 
diately. Tlic Committee has, however, made an 
exi-eiilion of the Truvaiieoie-Cochin anchal (po.s1til) 
v.slein. 

Problems regarding staff, training, organization, 
etc., should receive the immediate attention of the 
Government of India. 

The Committee thought it preferable that 
aceountiug and auditing .-ihould also be taken over. In 
tliis connexion the Committee has pointed out the 
urgent need to appoint at onei- a Deputy Auditor- 
General foi Sillies with appropriate staff, directly 
under the Auditor-General of India. 

.All as.“els and hahihlie- eonnecled with Federal 
revenues, cxiiendilure and .-erviee departments should 
1)0 taken over by the Centre, on the basis of tlic 
bifurcation ol the Stale Government into two func- 
lumal entities. 

It should be made clear, the rei>orl state,s that 
fiom ihe moment of integration. States and provinces 
would be treated alike in the matter of all granU, 
suli'idies and other forms of financial and technical 
.isMstiiuce from the Centre. 

During the transitional period the general 
reveniir.s of the Centre hould reecive a subvention 
from the Railway Budget in view of the fact that a 
part of tlie “revenue-gap" arising m the States (whi'-h 
will be reimbuised to them for some years) will be 
due to (he loss of railway income to them. 

The maintcnaneo of the regular Indian State 
Forces, which have definite loles as.signed to them in 
the matter of defenee and internal .security, should be 
a charge on fcdeial revenues. This will not affect the 
existing arrangement,s for the administration of these 
foi CCS. 

The question whether privy purses should be 
met by the Centre or by the States Ihemsolvcs is left 
open. If privy purses are to be a Central liability, 
the Committee feels that transitional arrangements 
for gradual assumption of the burden by the Centre 
will in some cases be justified, particularly where the 
federal financial integration results in a net gain to 
the State. 
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The Committee has prepared schemes of federftl 
hnaacial integratioa for individual States and States 
ITnions which include Mysore, the Travancore-Cochin 
Union and the Unions of Saurashtra, Pepsu, Vindhya 
Pradesh, Rajasthan and Madhyabharat. These schemes 
are considered workable and equitable both to the 
States and the Centre. Their legal basis would be the 
“agreements” to be entered into with the States under 
Article 258 of the Draft Constitution. 

Stressing the need for special machinery to wal(!h 
the working of the sanctioned schemes of integration, 
the Committee has recommended that the President 
of the Indian Union should appoint a committee, 
consisting of a highly qualified non-oSicial as Chair¬ 
man, a member drawn from the States, and a repre¬ 
sentative each of the Ministry of States and the 
Ministry of Finance. 

As a purely temporary measure, the Central 
Government may entrust the administration of certain 
Federal functions to the agency of States until neces¬ 
sary Central personnel becomes available. 

Some of the advantages of integration are pointed 
out by the Committee. States and provinces will bo 
equal partners in the Union of India. There will be 
parity between the States and provinces regarding the 
basis of contribution to the Central finances and a 
share of Federal revenues, grants and other financial 
assistance from the Centre. Development programmes 
in the States will be given an impetus by help from 
the Centre. Administrative standards and efficiency in 
the States will go up by closer contact with the 
Centre. The Indian Union will gain in strength and 
its policies in effectiveness by the exercise of uniform 
powers and functions both in the provinces and in 
the States. 

Financial Adjustments 

One of the principles stressed by the Committee 
in regard to financial adjustments is that there can 
be no question of compensation for taking over 
Federal functions. Federal revenue or assets and 
liabilities. Taking the example of the integration of 
railways belonging to Indian States, the report explains 
that it is not a question of the rest of India purchas¬ 
ing them, as a commercial investment for its own 
benefit. What is involved, states the report, is a process 
of pooling together the Federal resources of the 
people of the States with the Federal resources of 
the people of the rest of India, resulting in a merger 
of the, Federal resources of the people of India as a 
whole for administration in the interests of all by a 
new jDentral Government of the Union whose power 
and authority are derived from all the units. In the 
circumstances, the Committee concludes, no question 
of compensation can obviously arise. 

At the same time, the Committee realises that the 
integration of Federal finances will give rise to mal- 
^djustmento in the financial position of several States 


and Unions which have so long depended largely on 
their Federal revenues. The remedy for this, states the 
Committee, lies in ascertaining the precise extent of 
the net overall dislocation likely to be caused knd then 
providing necessary financial adjustments between the 
Centre and the States over a transitional period. 

For this purpose scheme/i of^ integration lor 
individual States have been prepared. In eac^ case the 
net loss of revenue resulting from financial integration 
has been worked out, i.e., the loss from abolition of 
internal customs duties and from the transfer of 
Federal revenues to the Centre less the Federal 
expenditure to be borne by the Centre. The loss of 
revenue from internal cu.'^toms duties is to be made 
good by the States themselves by the imposition of 
sales tax and other provincial taxes. 

In respect of the balance of loss, if any, the . 
C-entral Government has to guarantee payment of the 
whole amount or the share from the divisible pool 
to Federal revenues allotted to the State, whichever 
is higher, for an initial period of five years. Thereafter 
llie guaranteed amount will gradually diminisli until 
It is reduced m the tenth year to 60 per cent of the 
mitial overall net loss (inclusive of the loss of internal 
customs duties), or the States’ share fro.-m the divisible 
pool of Federal revenues of that year, whichever is 
higher. There is to be no guarantee from the eleventh 
year unless the time limit under Article 268 is ex¬ 
tended to 15 years. Where the loss from the abolition 
of internal customs duties itself accounts for 40 per cent 
or more of the initial overall loss, there will be no 
such reduction. 

In some States Unions like Pepsu, there is no loss 
to be guaranteed in this way. The loss on account of 
Federal revenues transferred to the Centre would be 
more than counter-balanced by the amount of 
Federal expenditure to be borne by the Centre. In 
such cases there will be a net profit to the States with 
a corresponding burden thrown on the Centre. The 
Committee’s scheme for such States does not provide 
for any transitional adjustments in favour of tiie 
Central Government except in respect of the additional 
burden that may be thrown on the Centre if the 
question of privy purse is made a Central liability. 

In its interimi report on Travancore-Cochin, th# 
Committee has computed that the net revenue loss to 
the Union consequent upon integration will be about 
Rs. 330 lakhs (including a net loss of Rs. 100 lakhs 
due to abolition of internal customs duties in 
Travancore). i , j J 

The Committee’s recommendation ,that the loss 
resulting from the immediate abolition of internal 
customs duties must be borne by the State Qovmii- 
ment has been accepted by the representatives of 
Travancore and Cochin. 

Regarding the postal system in Travancore and 
Cochin, the report states: ‘‘The Travanco^* and 
Cochin Governments are anxious that their anehal 
system should be continued even after Federal finan- 



cial integration in view of the large extent of rural 
areas served by it, and its relative cbeaptress. Our 
attention was drawn in this connexion to the strength 
of popular feeling in the two States against the cur¬ 
tailment of any of the facilities now afforded by the 
anchal department. The practical suggestion, which we 
strongly recommend for sympathetic consideration, is 
that the Indian F and T Department should allow 
the Travancore-Cochin, Union to work the existing 
anchal seiyices on an agency basis, even though for 
financial and budgetary purpose, anchal would have 
to be treated as a Central subject from the prescribed 
date. 

"We realise that this proposal will require careful 
consideration by the Government of India. We would 
in any case strongly urge that in the event of a deci¬ 
sion being taken to merge the anchal into the Indian 
P. and T Department, every effort should be made 
• to maintain all the existing postal facilities in 
villages how served by the anchal.” 

The Committee has recommended the stoppage of 
further issues of Travancore currency and the gradual 
withdrawal of the local coins. 

In its interim report on Baroda, the Committee 
recommends that the net revenue-gap in the finances 
of Baroda (lis. 126 lakhs per annum), arising from 
Federal financial integration, should be made good 
(a) by the Bombay Government assuming respon¬ 
sibility from 1950-51, for Rs. 50 lakhs per annum, 
i.e., 40 per cent of Rs. 126 lakhs ; (6) by the Central 
Government assuming responsibility for, and guaran¬ 
teeing to pay to the Bombay Government from the 
date of micrger, Rs. 126 lakhs per annum up to 
March 81, 1950, and thereafter a sum of Rs. 76 lakhs 
per annum for a period of 10 years, in the shape of 
(t) the share of divisible income-tax and other 
divisible taxes, if any, which will accrue to the 
Bombay Government on account of the addition of 
Baroda territory to the province ; and (n) an ad hoc 
revenue subsidy to the extent to which the divisible 
share should fall short of the guaranteed amount. 

Regarding income-tax, the Committee’s specific 
recommendations provide that the full Indian rates 
of tax will become effective only in respect of incomes 
of periods subsequent to the date of merger, the 
Indian law will be effective only in respect of 
incomes of periods subsequent to the end of the 
"previous” year relevant to the State’s assessment year 
1948-49, and that in respect uf incomes of periods 
relevant ,to the State assessment year 1948-49 (and 
earlier) the State law and the Slate rates will continue 
io be effective. 

A detailed anemorandum on the Committee’s main 
conclusions and recommendations in respect of taxes 
on income ii| annexed to Part 1 of the report of the 
Committee. The proposals made in this me.morandum 
do not apply to merged States. 

While income-tax is levied in Travancore-Cochin 
tmd Mysore, in other areas no income-tax is Idvied 


or the tax has only recent^ been introduced. The 
Committee’s main recommendation is that income-tax 
should be imposed in all States and Unions from the 
date on which integration becomes effective, under a 
common Federal law administered by the Centre and 
that the rates should not be lower than the present 
rates in the Saurashtra Union, which are already the 
lowest in India. 

The memorandum deals also with legal matters 
arising out of the transfer of Federal subjects to the 
Centre and important technical problems arising in 
connexion with income-tax;, remiithneeSi double 
income-tax relief, immunities in respect of Rulers and 
political pensioners, industrial corporations and State 
Government enterprises, powers of the Indian Income- 
Tax Investigation Commission, royalties and other 
matters. 

The process of gradual raising of rates to the 
Indian level requires a period of three to six years 
only. 

The table shows the periods likely to be required 
in various States for raising the tax level to that of 
India : Cochin, for company rates 2, for other rates 
2 ; Travancore, 3 and 2 ; Mysore, 2 and 4 ; Hydera¬ 
bad, 4 and 3 ; Pepsu, 2 and 3 ; &urashtra, 5 and 5 ; 
Madhyabharat, 5 and 5 ; Rajasthan, 5 and 5 ; 
Vindhya Pradesh, 5 and 5. 

The two tables below sliow at a glance the effects 
of the Federal financial integration of Slates and 
States Unions. 

Internal Customs Duties 
(Rs. in lakhs : estimated) 
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— 
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39 
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Integration of "Fedebal" Finances 
(Excludes Internal Customs Duties) 
(Rs, in lakhs : estimated) 
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States* Relations with the Centre 

Mr. Krislinamaehari said at a press Confei-ence 
at New Delhi that if the recoiniiiendations of tlie 
Committee were implemented, there would be no 
difference whatever between Ihc provinces and the 
States in their financial relations to the Centre. 

The Committee had recommended that the new 
relationship, between Stales and the Union of Imliiv 
should rest on the following principles. The Union 
Covernment should have authority in Stales over the 
same range of subjects as in the province.s; the Centre 
should exercise its functions in States through its own 
administrative agency us in the pro\inces; and tlie 
States should contribute to the finances of the Union 
on exactly tlie same basis as the proi'inces and receive 
grants and other forms of financial .i.ssistance on thr' 
same basis. 

Mr. Krislmaniachau said that tin! aliolilion of 
the land customs line at the eailie.st po.ssihle dale 
possible was a imatter to which the Committee attached 
great imiiortance. “We would lia\c inside India the 
largest free liade area possible in the broader interests 
of the country. Tin- sooner wo realize that ideal thi* 
better for the eountry.” 

The Federal Coiciuinenl, he said, would get about 
7,000 miles of railways from Ihe States aecording to 
the Commitiee’s proposals. It would take over, 
administer and get the income from those railways. 
Secondly, customs and other revenues of maritime 
Stales would immedialcly accrac to the Centre. The 
same applied to items of Central excise revenue. 

On the other hand, the Central Government would 
take up certain obligations to pay those Central ser¬ 
vices which were now paid for by the States. 

"It IS just likely,’' he said, “that for the first four 
years there will be no appreciable increa.se to the 
revenues of the Federal Government, but from Ihe 
fifth or sixth year onwards, when all these States 
would pay the full rates of income-tax. I anticipate 
that there Will be a substantial accession of revenue— 
one-sixth of the total income-tax revenue of India or 
Ks. 20 crore.s—to the Federal Government.” 

The principle of integration would become effectiie 
from April 1, 1950. In the case of C'oehm and Travan- 
epre, August 17, 1949 had been siigrested but it may 
be delayed a little owing to administrative exigencies. 

The Committee had sent its report on Hyderabad 
but it had not yet been printed. The Committee had 
not been asked to report on Kashmir. 

All the States, except one, had agreed to accept 
the Committee’s propo.sals. It was hoped that this 
State would, on further consideration, find it possible 
to modify its attitude. 

On purely financial grounds the Committee hud 
suggested caution in regard to abolition of zamindaries 
in States. 

Asked about the reasons, Mr. Krishnamachari said, 
“The same, reason why the Contra! Government have 
recommended caution to the provincial Governments.” 


New Food Policy 

Mr. R. K. Patil, Commissioner for Food Produc¬ 
tion Government of India, at a Press Conference at 
New Delhi, called for a “total war” on the food front 
and wanted the people to adopt tlie slogan "Produce 
more food” and “Waste no food.” Ho did not think 
U was impoasiblc to make India self-sufficient in food 
by 1961. What was needed he bi'ljeved, was concen¬ 
tration of national effort on footl production on a 
much larger .scale (haii hitherto. Hut in all our 
“total w!*r” on food one big question remains 
unanswered—how does the Government propose to 
solve the food problem through rigid rationing while 
keeping 90 per cent of the population outside the 
lation scheme and by importing barely 3 per eent ot 
the toval rcquiicment of food ? In previous years, 
the expenditure on imported food was colossal but 
the projiortion imported worked out at a very 
much lower figure even ot this 3 per cent. In tliis 
Press Conference also we find that figures in tons 
have been given by the newly appointed high-powered 
Food Commissioner but the above relations which aie 
e.s.sential for a proper assessment of the real food 
situation have been ai'oidod. Creation of a row over 
food .shortage every .vear about this tune with fore¬ 
casts of serious food scarcit.v and famine has become 
almost a routine luallcr with Food Administratois 
and eveiy .year passe.s without any apiueciablc 
difficulty. This aspect of the food situation needs 
special and closest attention. 

Following is the .summary ot Mr. Patil's statement 
made at the Press Conference : 

He .said that the Centro tilatined to increase, in 
the nix;t two years, food production by 4,400,000 
tons which a|iproximatc.s to the quantity to be imported 
from outside this year. 

Of this, 3,010,000 tons were to be grown through 
intensive ic-ultiyation; 300,000 tons by riajlaiming 
weed-infested and other lands by means of tractors, 
260,000 tons through tube-well irrigation; and 230,000 
Ions by diverting the acreage under sugarcane to 
fuodgruins. 

The scheme outlined by Mr. Patil contained 
details about the emergency set-up in a province a-, 
suggested by the Prime Minister in Ids recent broaA- 
casl. A Cabinet .sub-coimmitl.ee contsisting of tin' 
Premier and the Ministers of Finance, Agricuiluie 
and Irrigation, would be entrusted with the grow moie 
food camjiaign in the area. It would be assisted by 
the provincial Director of Food Production who 
would be in charge of increasing food production i“ 
the same manner as the Commissioner for Food Pro¬ 
duction at the Centre. 

Provinces liad been asked to enact legislation to 
bring fallow lands under cultivation and to link i>P 
production with procurement. The Centre had sug¬ 
gested in consultation with provinces, that at lea’’* 
00 per cent of the increased production under ll"' 
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grow flyore food schemes must be procured by the 
respective Governments. 

He made a comparatively siiecific and reassuring 
statement about the possibility of loans from the 
World Bank for agricultural projects. According to 
him, India was expecting a "substantial” loan from the 
International Bank for land reclam it ion by heavy 
tractors. Tlu' next two* years target of land reclama¬ 
tion was 800,000 acres. 

Liberal linancmi !irrang('iurnt.s bad been made 
so that "lack of funds cannot be an c.xcuso for the 
failure of the h<'hcme ” The Central Government had 
decided to dislmnse in 1949-50 Rs. 25.10 crorcs as 
grunts and Rs. 28.30 evores as loans to various pro- 
vincc.s in connexion with development and grow more 
food schoine;-!. 

The giants will gi'iieially be limited to 50 per cent 
5f the exoondiiure incurred by l’ro\ incial Governments 
on development .schemes. In the eases of West Ben¬ 
gal, East Punjal), Ornssa and .\ss;un, the entire expendi¬ 
ture on approM'd schemes would, however, be reiai- 
biinsed for the next two years suliieet to a maximum. 

Mr. Patil onthiK'd in detail the measures the 
Government eontempluleil to take for intensive culti¬ 
vation which mainly aimed at tlie supply of more 
iinamre, better seeds and more water for irrigation. 
Improvenidiil of thi' statistical organization, better 
storage of foodgicins and fn^ is-iie of heences for fiie- 
arms to ciiltnatois for en,p jirotectioii were some of 
till' other points stiis'cil bv the Commissioner. 

Mr. Patil tlioiighi tliat the suece.ss of the .s'li- 
.siiflieieney ’>laii was a.ssured, “for, instead of hostility, 
the Govi'niiiieiit had the willing support of the 
coviiitiy.” Jiiit for this he said, it was necessaiy to 
create an atmosphere of urgency in the urban areas 
before it eould percolate to villages. 

Answering a (piestion, he said the Government 
would see that prices of agricultural produce did not 
fall at any time below the "eeonomic” level. 

Government of India’s New Mineral . 
Policy 

The mineral jioliey of the Government of India is 
ngdergoiiig a cliaiige. Being irreiilaceable asset.s, the 
Used up minerals cannot be replenished and hence a 
farehil planning both for consi'rvation and for prudent 
ulilrsation is indispensable for the economy of any 
nation, specially for a country like India which is 
making rapid advances in industrial development. A 
"I’lcf indication of the conditions that prevailed in India 
in the past and •which was the rea.son for the reorienta- 
iion lias been given by the Commerce as follows ; 

"Since ages, the Provincial Governments, being the 
owners of mineral resources of their respective pro- 
''inees entrusted the responsibility of executing their 
plans of mineral, exploitation to the revenue offiiial. 
Without the advice of experts in the field the official 

Was the sols authority on even such technical matters 

* 
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as grant of mineral concessions fixing rates of royalty 
and area and duration of bases with the result that the 
revenue official of each province had his own policy 
implemented often differing from the policy Of a 
neighbouring province, on a particular mineral deposit 
occurring on either sides of the Provincial border. 
Either abnormally long or uneconomically short periods 
of leases were granted, the rates of royalty often 
differing, as also the sizes of mineral bases. Over- 
liberal or stringent conditions and terms of bases were 
laid out, with the result that either wasteful methods 
of mining were resorted to or a large-.seale and well- 
planned exploitation was discouraged. To do away 
with these anomalies, a new national mineral policy 
was felt neceasary and a Mineral Policy Conference 
was convened in January 1947 to evolve such a poli y. 

"In order to get a clear idea of how the nsw 
policy has sought to make capita 1 out of the vast 
rc.sourccs of the Mineral Wealth of India, a brief 
aiialy.ais of the resources themselves is necessary. It is 
the popular impression that India has fabulous re- 
smiiL'es of minerals. But this was pioved to be un- 
ical by a leading Indian mineral expert, who was of 
oiimioii that India was, at best, .=olf-sufficient in most 
minerals for its immediate and future needs. AVhile it 
dominates (he world market in certain minerals, in a 
fi'vv odicr.s it lues to depend on foreign imports. It 
can glut the world markets with its iron ore, titanium 
ore, and mica in which it ha> large exportable surplus. 
'To a les.scr extent India can export manganese ore, 
bauxite, magnesite, refractory ■minerals, natural abra¬ 
sives, steatites, silica, moiiazitc, corundum and cement 
materials. The minoial.s in which it can be considered 
self-sufficient for its prc.>-ent and immediate future needs 
are coal, aluminium ore, gold, chrome ore, limestone, 
mineral pigments, .sodium salts, alkalis, rare earths, 
beryllium and a host of others. As regards copper, til- 
ver, nickel, lead, zinc, tin, timgsten, juolybdenum, plati¬ 
num, petroleum, sulphur, fluorides, mercury, graphite, 
n.sphalt, and potash, India has to depend largely or 
entirely on imports. It is thus scon that, although 
India’s mineral resources are no doubt considerable 
and cover a wide range of necessities, its deposits 
of minerals of strategic and defence iiiipurtance are 
adequate only in parts, while munition metal like 
tungsten and antimony are actually in serious 
shortage." 

In the Conference of 1947, the need of Central 
control of mineral industi^' was unanimously accepted. 
This decision was confirmed in the Industri-al Poli''y 
Resolution of the Government. With a view to 
implementing the new policy, a five-year expansion 
programme for the Geological Survey of India has 
been worked up. The School of Mines and App’ied 
Geology at Dhanbad was reorganised for turning out 
more technicians every year. An Indian Bureau of 
Mines was created to act as a Body of Experte to the 
Government of India ; and as a further step, the 
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Indian Parliament passed the Mines and Minerals 
(Regulation and Development) Act 1948. 

The scope of the Act extends to all provinces and 
acceding States and applies to all minerals. The 
Provinces and States will continue to own the mines 
and minerals and collect royalties and rents and grant 
concessions but under control of the Centre. Use of 
labour-saving machinery and over-production leading 
to unhealthy coinpetilion in prices have also cone 
under the purview of the Act. But the Govcrniiu'ut 
of India propu.se to go slow m this p occss, tackling 
in the first instanci' only the most glaring inslanci'S 
of abuses. Some good h.i.s however resulted from llie 
operation of the new policy. Tlie quuntily of high 
grade manganc.se ore exported to foreign count lies has 
been reduced from about a million tons to 31. .OOJ to 
400,000 tons of high gi.idc and 50J,000 ton.s of law 
grade ores. Stocks conserved will bn used in t.hi' 
country’s growing steel industry. There is st.ll scojie 
for further reduction m manganese export. The cx.joiI 
of another important mincriil, kyaiiite, which u.scd to 
be exported almost entirely, has been limited to 
17,500 tons, including 75t)J tons of b.dier grade ore. 
Similar steps have also been taken to conserve stocks 
of ehroniite. Another important step is the total ban 
on export of beryl, monazilo and other niineral.s used 
for Atomic Energy. All these steps have been taken 
under advice of the Indian Bureau of Mines. 

The export policies and standardisation of 
minerals like mica and mnganese is being further 
revised. At present, almost 50 per cent of the raw 
materials exported return as finished products. Ways 
are now being explored for proce.ssing the ores within 
the country and exporting the finished products. 

Reorientation of Shipping Policy 

Large-scale consiruction of sailing vessels, with 
auxiliary engines for India’.s coastal traffic ha.s been 
suggested by Mr. K. B. Vaidya, Bombay Shipping 
Expert. 

Mr. Vaidya believes that the shipping authorities 
would do well to divert .all steamships of over 6,0.0 
tons, to India’s overseas trade routes. 

This reorientation of shipping policy, he said, will 
release about 40 per cent of the present coastal ship¬ 
ping tonnage for overseas trade, reducing the purchase 
of ships from foreign countries and minimising the 
drain on the nation’s sterling and dollar resources. 

Mr. Vaidya pointed out that, according to present 
plans, India is to have three Government-sponsored 
shipping corporations, each having set a target of 24 
ships of 8,000 tons each. Of this number, there are 
ndw 16 ships engaged in the overseas trade and 56 
ships have to be acquired. 

The purchase price of 56 ships—totalling 448,0)0 
tons deadweight—^he estimated at about Rs. 302,4(X),000. 

“In the present situation, and even in the imme¬ 
diate future, IDadia can ill aSord to export that much 


money out of the country for the purchase of thds6 
ships," Mr. Vaidya told the P.TJ. 

"At the same time, we must develop our overseas 
trade, without which prosperity will not be achieved,” 
he added. 

Mr. Vaidya said that the solution lay in turning 
retrospectively to the "golden period” of Indian 
history when Indian sailing .ships • “sailed the seven 
soa.s.” « 

He suggested that India must take to building 
sailing ve.s,sels, from to 500 tons capacity or imoro, 

with Indian timber, employing Indian builders. 
Diesel oil engines, made in India, could be fitted to 
these ships and a large industry could be created on 
a reasonable outlay of capital. 

He added that, on good breeze, the sailing vessels 
can make even seven knots ordinarily, and more in 
the case of some ships. 

Mr. Vaidya estimates the total coastal traffic of 
India, Burma and Ceylon at about 7,500,000 tons 
annually, of which the shipments of Burma rice 
account for about 3,000,000 tons, leaving about 
4,500,000 tons more or less as purely home traffic. Of 
this, sailing vessels at present carry about 1,200,000 to 
1,500,000 ton.s, leaving more than 3,000,000 tons for 
steamships. 

If all steamships of 6,000 tons or more at present 
engaged in the coastal Aradc can be diverted to 
foreign trade, a substantial share of the coastal traffic 
can bo handled by powered sailing ships and the pur¬ 
chase of ships fro.m, foreign countries can be reduced 
to that extent, Mr. Vaidya said. 

Road Development in India 

Mr. Cropalaswami Ayyangar, India’s Minisicr for 
Transport and Railway, told the Transport Advisory 
Council that anomalies due to double and in some 
cases multiple taxation of motor vehicles “are avoid¬ 
able impediments to the healthy development of 
motor transport in the country.” Mr. Ayyangar 
appealed to road executives under all Governments 
to implement their development plans ‘vigorously.’ 

The Advisory Council has appointed a Committee 
to report how nationalisation of road could be com¬ 
pleted speedily. * 

The Committee will consider the practical diffi¬ 
culties that are being experienced in implementing the 
draft code of principles and practice regarding 
nationalisation of road transport, and report on the 
modifications, if any, that may be necessary in order 
to finalise the provisions of the code • and give effect 
to them without further delay. 

The Committee will also consider the modifica¬ 
tions, if any, required to continue the system of 
counter-signature of permits for inter-provincial 
traffic. ^ 

To ensure development of a rationalised system 
of road transport in oo-ordin»tion with the railwaySf 
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the Goveroment of India issued a white paper in 
January, 1949, setting out their policy in the matter. 
89 far as passenger transport was concerned, it was 
suggested that road transport companies be formed 
comprising the existing operators, railways and provin¬ 
cial Governments who would hold substantial share 
in the capital invested. The policy laid down was that 
road transport should tcater only for short distance 
and door-k)-door traffic, leaving long distance traffic 
exclusively to railways. 

Most of the provincial Governments are now 
re-organising their motor transport services. The 
schemes under^ consideration generally contemplate 
the setting up of statutory transport corporations for 
the operation of the services in which the railways 
and the pro\'incial Governments will be the main 
participants. In fact, some of the provinci.nl Govern- 
'ments have already started the operation of bus 
services departmontally. 

Regarding Madras, it wa.s stated that the provin¬ 
cial Government had decided to nationalise road 
transport under the control of a statutory corporation, 
giving 20 per cent financial interest to the railways. 

Bombay had also declared in favour of national¬ 
isation of road transport and were in favour of 
establishing a statutory corporation, while in West 
Bengal a Directorate of Transport had been set up, 
the railways being given a minimum of 20 per cent 
financial interests. 

In regard to U.P. it was staled that a Transport 
Planning Coinmittep had been sot up to settle the 
future set-up of the transport organisation. At present 
about 1,000 pa.sscnger buses and about 50 lorries were 
running in,the province which, it was stated, had been 
divided into nine transport regions. Railways were 
being given a 25 per cent financial interest. 

The East Punjab, C.D., Madhya Bharat and the 
Patiala and East Punjab States Union had all decided 
on nationalisation of road tranj^ort. 

The Council also discussed standardisation of 
lus-body designs and levj’ of octroi duty and terminal 
taxes or goods in transit by road. 

State Language in India 

* The following is the text of the Working Com¬ 
mittee's resolution on the language problem released 
to the Press and published on August 6 last ; 

"The question of language has been agitating 
the public mind and in the opinion of the Working 
Committee it is desirable to lay down certain prin¬ 
ciples which may be applied having regard to peeu- 
■ liar circumitances prevailing in particular areas. 

"The question has to be considered from two 
points of view, viz., educational and administrative. 
There is the further question of a State language 
for the country as a whole which will be the lan¬ 
guage also of intercourse between different areas 
having separate languages. 

‘“rhere are at present Provinces or States where 
more tlian one language is spoken. Many of these 
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languages are rich and have valuable literatures of 
their own. They should not only be preserved but 
further developed and enriched and nothing should 
be done to act as a handicap to their growth. 

"In Provinces and States where more than one 
language prevails there are arca.s which indisputably 
belong to one language or another. Besides such 
areas, there are areas on the fringe where one lan¬ 
guage gradually slips into another and for purposes 
of this resolution such areas may be termed bi¬ 
lingual areas. 

“It is for a Province or a State to decide what 
its language is. In multi-lingual Provinces undisputed 
areas belonging to the various languages as also the 
fringe or bi-lingual areas «!iould bo deinarc.atcd and 
the language of each indicated by the Province or 
State concerned. 

"For administrative piirpose.s the language of 
the Province or the area eoncerned .should be used. 
In fringe or bi-lingual area.-- if the minoiity is of a 
considerable .size, i.c. 20 per cent of the population, 
dociiment.s which the public at large have to use, 
such as Govc-rnnient notices, etc., electoi'al rolls, 
ration e.arcls. etc, .should be in both langu.iges. For 
court am! administrative piiri>oscs the Inniiage of the 
Province or area will be used in all pulilie offices. 
It will be open, however, to any person having an¬ 
other language to .submit petition in his own lan¬ 
guage. which IS officially recognized. 

■‘For all-India purpose.s (here will be a State 
language 111 winch the businc.s.s of the Union will 
!)(' conducted That will Ix' the language of corres¬ 
pondence with the Pro\ incial and States Govern¬ 
ments. All K'cords of the Centro will be kept and 
maintained in that language. It will also serve as 
the language for inlf'r-Provimial ami intcr-State 
(•omme'ee and corvespomlence. During a p'^riod of 
transition which .shall not exceed 15 years, English 
may be psed at tlie Centre and for inter-Provlncial 
affairs, provirlrd that the Stale language will be 
progressiiely utilised until it vepl.e-es English. 

“Etlucalional Piirpo.Mii ;—.-^t the primary stage 
a child shall get imstriiction in Ri.s mother-tongue 
which will he according to t he wislies of the guar¬ 
dian or parents of the child. It will ordinarily be 
the language of the area or the Province. But in 
other places also and particularly in fringe area.s 
and in large cities where people speaking different 
languages congregate, public primary schools giving 
instruction in the language of a minority will be 
opened or sections joined to other primary schools, 
if there i.s a reasonable number, say, 15 pupils in a 
cliis,s, demanding instruction in tlnit l.angiiage. But 
r\cn in such scliool.s iintl sectinn.s giving instruction 
through a minority language. Provincial language 
will be introduced at the middle .--tage even for 
children siienking the minority language. 

"Instniotion at the fOcomlavv stage will ordi¬ 
narily be given in the Provincial language but wlicre 
a sufficicnlly large number of pntnls demand it, 
schools may be run or .sections attached to other 
schools in a minority language, provided that this 
will be determined having regard to ronditions pre¬ 
vailing in the locality, such as, whether there are 
any existing institution.^—Government or private- 
giving instruction through the minority language, 
whether the finances of the Provinces can afford such 
independent schools, etc. „ t j- 

“At the .secondary stage, .study of the all-India 
State language should be taken up as a second lan¬ 
guage. At the University stage, the medium of 
instruction will be the Provincial language. 
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''FR? ^ PRFiPKa 9f tbia resolution Urdu shall 
be one of the languages concerned.” 

We wish very much that the sweet reasonableness 
that characterizes this resolution should appeal to those 
who have been fanatically pressing forward the claims 
of Hindi in the Devnagri script as the language of the 
State for immediate adoption. That the spirit is absent 
was demonstrated during the next two days when a 
convention was held at New Delhi by enthusiasts of 
Hindi. Resentment has been given expression to that 
an atteinot should thus be made to dragoon the Con¬ 
stituent Assembly to give shaiie to the demands of this 
Convention which we do not think reflect the feelings 
and sentiments of the vast majority of the Indian 
Union. We know that learned men, heads ol univer¬ 
sities, scholars and literary men have cho.scn to accord 
support to the demands of the Convention. But we 
feel that the problem cannot be left to the dictation 
of an organised minority but must be left to the votes 
of the non-Hindi-speaking people, as the Premier of 
the United Provinces, Pandit Govind Ballav Pant, so 
wisely suggested to this particular Convention. 

Citizenship of India 

On the 12th August last after a two-days’ heated 
discussion, the Constituent Assembly passed a resolution 
defining the conditions and requirements of citizenship 
in India true to its claim as a “secular State.’’ Pandit 
Jawaharlal Nehru, Indian Union’s Prime Minister, 
was in one of his angry moods owing to an “olf-the- 
stage encounter’’ he had with Prof. Sliibbanlal Saksena 
who has been a consistent critic in the Assembly of the 
Nehru Government. 

The principle involved appears to have gained in 
added importanqp owing to the fact that about 3.00J 
Muslims have been permitted to return from Pakistan 
under “permanent permits” the granting of which came 
to be regarded as a slurring over of the logic of paiti- 
tion p luu. ’oased on the “two-nations” theory. The 
opponents of this “appeasement’’ policy of the Nehru 
Government contended that true to this theory Muslims 
should have no place in India ; pro.spects of no 
material gain should tempt them to foreswear 
allegiance to this theory which the majority of them 
hugged to their bosom with such enthusiasm 26 months 
back. 

Stated in these blunt terms, the contention may 
sound fanatic. But it would be dangerous to ignore 
the feelings and sentiments that lie at its back. Shri 
Gopalaswamy Ayyangar and Dr. Ambedkar, the Law 
Minister, tried to bring “the House back to a calm and 
impersonal consideration of the issues.” We do not 
know whether or not they were able to secure genuine 
converts. But we cannot say that we have heard the 
last of these hot arguments. And the feelings and 
sentiments given expression to by Moulana Hifzur 
Rahman, a leader of the Jamiat-ul-Ulema*e-Hind, the 
organization of the Muslim divines in India, would keep 
blazing ; he is reported to have “pleaded for 


unrestricted facades for the Muslinu returning ^her 
on temporary dr permanent permits to register as 
citizens of India.” We are sorry that the Moulana 
tiaheb should have forgotten the immediate past and 
failed to understand the significance of the contrast 
between 3,000 Muslims being allowed to return to 
India and the number of “non-Muslims who wished to 
return to Pakistan” or being ullowejl to do so who 
could be “counted on our fingers’ ends,” to, quote Shri 
Gopalaswamy. 

Pandit Hriday Nath Kunjru tried to throw oil over 
rufiicd waters when he' pleaded for those Muslims “who 
in their heart of Jiearts owed allegiance • to this 
country.” How many Musli.us are there who come 
under Pandit Kunziu’s generous claims on their behalf, 
the sceptic will ask? A]>ait from these psychological 
considerations, luactical considerations should have 
taken note of the aiipreheusions expressed by Shri 
Holiiiii Niiniar Chowdlmry of Assam ; he wanted 
“exclusion of persons from receiving thi.s right who had 
agitated for Pakistan, and started a ‘civil disobedience’ 
mo\ ement in Asnam two years ago and fo’.cibly occu¬ 
pied Government lands.” Dr. Ambedkar’s reply to this 
argument opens out our possibilities fraught with 
danger to Assam, to Hindus and Sikhs. 

“It 1 .S only with n'gard to those who have 
entered .Assam befoie July 113, 194S, that they have 
been declared automatically so to .say, citiziais of 
A'sani if they ha\e resid. d within the territory of 
India. But wiili rea.ird to those Who have entered 
Assam, whetlier thei are Hindu Bengalis or whether 
they are Miislitiis, at lei July It), 19 IS. cilizenshii) is 
not aiitomalie at all ’) he fii't eondiiion is that 
such a peisoii must make an ajiiihcalton lor citizen¬ 
ship. Then he must pio'e that lie has resided m 
Assam for six months. TIimII.v. it is a vi'ry severe 
eondition, he niu.st lie lesii.steied by' an olliecr 
apiiointed either by the (.lovermiicnt of the 
Dominion of India or the Government of India 
under the now Conslitntion.” 

The normal way should be what, is the practice in 
other free lauds. Citizenship should be given to aliens 
after tests of desirability extended over a long period. 
A time bar is called for in this eonneetion to decide 
as to who is a resident and who is an alien. 

Relations between India and Pakistan 

We have an uneasy “feeling that the propaganda flir 
amity between India and Pakistan is being over-done 
on this side of the border. Why this should be so, we 
do not know. If feeling be that the “big brother" 
cannot do loss, the effort would be ineffective. Family 
separations should have taught us this lesson. And wc 
would be thankful if the Pakistan iPrime Minister’s 
“Id-Day” speech imparted this much-needed lesson. 

We know that there has been resentment, wide and 
deep, with the words of this speech ; 

“On this happy day of ‘Id’ let us not forget the 
three crores and a half of Indian Muslims—ou>' 
blood brothers—^who are not free today and who are 
not celebrating the ‘Id’ ns free and independent 
people.” 
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The Karachi Dawn’s vemion of this portion of Mr. 
Liaquat Ali's speech runs as follows taking the offensive 
ring out of the words : 

“On this happy occasion we should not forget 
35 million of our brethren’in India who are not as 
fortunate as we are and are going through trials and 
tribulations.” 

Our interpretation of Indo-Pakistan lelations is not 
based on words however offensive but on the policy 
pursued by the Pakistan Government. The Kashmir 
affair, and the Evacuees’ Property Ordin.ince.s, i)romul- 
gated by the two Slates high-light the rontinuing 
estrangement betwei'n people.; who formed only the 
other day member^ of the .same family so to say. 

The following news wired from New Delhi on the 
20(h July last should warn us that J’akistan would 
conlimio to be a thorn on our side. 

. “It tile (Icneniireril of India wrote to 

all the Provincial Goieinments drawing their 
ntlrntioii to the employnu-nl of a large nunibi'r of 
Muslims of Pakistan domieile in oil fields, steel 
works and oilier vital installations. Most of the^-e 
per,sons, it is slated, were engaged on a tyjie of work 
^^hu•h could be well done Iry Indians themselves. 

Be.'-iflcs the emjiloymeni of ;i large number of 
non-Imlians whicli deprived einial nnmlier of Indians 
of oce'ipation, il was considered undesirable Irom 
till' sedinty I'oiiit of MOW to employ people W’ho 
had no slal.e in tlie eoimlry and eould not he 
roiisiderdl to be a ri'liabli' element in liiiies of 
emergency, 

'i’liis. It 1 ^ 1 oinled oiil. IS a legitimate step which 
any (.!o\einnii iil wa.- cm locled to lak'' against foreign 
nationcls of doutvtfiil inlegnty. 

The imblicalion of a confidential admim.drafivc 
directive in the P.ikistan Press with date, mimber, 
code and all has .stn’miiheni d the belief here that 
there are a mimher of P. kislani sines in India. 

A few months ago a Idne-pniit fiom an ordinance 
faeloiy posted to Pakistan was intercepted. The 
plan .sought to lie >mnggled out was not considered 
a serious thing in itself, but it afforded proof of the 
exi.slence of a foreign gang in India engig'd in 
o.spionagc.” 

Muslim League members in the Central Govern¬ 
ment from llctober, 1940 to June, 1947 showed how 
expertly could they carry on “fifth-column” work. Now 
that .some of tliese men are in the Central Pakistan 
Government, they are by right entitled to .spy on 
Iitdia’s activities. The only way of safely is “eternal 
vigilance.” And w'o have onr doubts about the alertness 
of our sentries. IrTsupport of our remarks we quote from 
wliat Sanghatani, organ of the soiith-c.ast frontier of 
A\'es| Bengal, said in its July 17 issue : 

“Various ncwsiiapers in our Province ha^’e drawn 
attention to the fact that there have been large 
inroads of Muslims from East Bengal owing to the 
scarcity of fftod-graiiis and other nccessilie.s of life 
in this province of Pakistan. This fact is uiidenmble. 
But that is no reason why Muslims from East 
Bengal should be allowed to crowd into West 
Bengal. As it is, Hindus have been forced to leave 
East Bengal, . . . and if on top of it Muslims also 
come, a crisis will overtake us ; a food ensis at 
first .. . The security of West Bengal is being put 


in jeopardy. The Muslims, men an3 womem who 
have been crowding into this area in West Bengal 
have been choosing this frontier tract converting it 
into a greater Muslim majority area. It would be 
unsafe to allow citizens of a foreign State to crowd 
into our frontier area ; it endangers our security ; 
it also facilitates black-marketing in this border 
tract.” , , 

Hyderabad 

The trial of Qasim Razvi, the prime mover behind 
the Majhs-c-Ittehad-ul-Muslimeen movement in the 
Nizam Stale on a charge of conspiracy for the murder 
of Socbiilla Khan, editor of the Imroze, has put 
Hyderabad on the world's news-board again. The 
tlie-liards amongst the riilmg junta of Hyderabad who 
had been planning for the cnijition of an “Osmanistan” 
in the heart of the Deccan after the pattern of Paki¬ 
stan, halo not yet lo.st hope of staging a come-back. 
Giie of them Main Nawaz Jang, foreign minister of the 
Nizam in pro-PoIice Action days, ha-s sought to interest 
the United Nations Organization in the fortunes of his 
decadent class. But in.side Hyderabad (here appears to 
be coming a change m the spirit of dreams and 
ambitions of the loaders of the Majlis organization. 
The following .statement may not mean much in evaluat¬ 
ing the feelings and sentiments of the Muslims in the 
8 tate, but, as a slap m the face of the 
‘■two-natioii.s’’ theorj', administered by Muslims, it is 
worth notice. The .‘•ignatones are Abul Khair Sidd.qui, 
general .^eeretary of the Majlis, and presidents and 
menibeis of the Advisory Committees of the various 
brandies of the organisation m the State. 

“We ale now conviiieed that communalism and 
religion should hai e no iiliice in politics. Since we 
believi' llial communal politics should be ended, we 
consider it necessary that the Majh.s-c-Itlehad-ul- 
Musliniecn sliuiild be dissolved. The field of non- 
coiiimimal iiulilical activity is very va.st and every 
Muslim (Mil play a constructive part m it." 

Islamic Economic Conference 

After the declaration of Pakistan as an Islamic 
ytale, arrangoments are uow being micle to hold an 
Islamic Economic Conference. Invitations to the Isla¬ 
mic Economic Conference, to he held at Kaiachi to¬ 
wards the end of November next, have been accepted 
by Afghiimstan, Egypt, Iran, Iraq, Transjordan, Turkey 
and Syria. About 300 delegates, technical c.xpcrts, 
econoniists, industrialists and observers are expected to 
attend the Conference, which is being convened with 
the active support of the Gmernmcnt of Pakistan. Its 
■main purpose is to promote better economic collabora¬ 
tion, greater trade and more realistic planning on the 
basis of mutual co-operation between Muslim countries. 
Mr. Ghuliun Muhammad, P’inance Mimster of Pakis¬ 
tan, revealed in London that he had held dis¬ 
cussions with the Governments of Egypt, Syria and 
Turkey last year and with representatives of Muslim 
countries in London during the course of his current- 
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Pakistan T.D.A. . 

The West Punjab Thai Development Act 1949, 
which has just come into 'force, plans for the greatest 
irrigation project in Pakistan. It extends to the dis¬ 
tricts of MianwaU, Muzzaifargarh, and Khusal Sub¬ 
division in Sahapur District, provided that the Provin¬ 
cial Government may, by notification, extend all or 
any of the provisions of the Act to any other part 
of the Province. It provides for “the speedy develop¬ 
ment of the area brought under irrigation by the 
execution of .the Thai projects, and for the resettlement 
of refugees and others and for the levy of a develop¬ 
ment fee.” Enforcement of the provisions of the Act 
in any local area has been vested in the T.D.A. 
(Thai Development Authority) a'lpointi'd by the 
Provincial Government. The T.D.A. which will con¬ 
sist of .not more than se\cn members who.se teim of 
office shall bo three .a ears will work on the model of 
the Tennessee Valley. No member of the Central or 
Provincial Legislature shall be eligible to botome its 
member. The Provincial GoA^ernment have been em¬ 
powered to constitute Tribunals consisting of a Presi¬ 
dent who shall be a person qualified to be a Judge of 
the High Court, and two assessors, to perform the 
functions of the Court in reference to the acquisition 
of land for the T.D.A. The whole project is expected 
to be completed by the end of 1953, when, it is 
claimed, the desert waste of Thai would emerge as one 
of the richest granaries of the East. 

Foreign Possessions in India 

The problem of foreign possessions in India has 
assumed much importance since the liberation of 
British India. About 870,000 Indians are still under 
the rule of foreigners in this country Of the.7i' Chan- 
dernagore had a referendum and decided to merge with 
India. 

There are still four French possessions, namely, 
Pondicherry, Karikal, Mahe and Yanan and three 
Portuguese ports, namely, Goa, Dieu and Damon. Be¬ 
sides the French settlements, there were small stretches 
of land scattered over different parts of India called 
Loges or Pettahs. But they were handed over to India 
by the French as a gesture of goodwill in October 1947. 

By an agreement reached between the French and 
the Indian Governments in June 1948, the French 
Government accepted the principle of the right of self- 
determination for the people to decide their future 
political affiliations. The procedure to be adopted for 
deciding these is to be taken up in two stages ; (1) 
fresh elections to the French Municipal Assemblies, 
and (2) a referendum soon after the elections, at a 
'date to be fixed by the Municipal Assemblies and as 
per details worked out by the French Government in 
consultation with the Assemblies and the Indian 
Government. For this purpose, the Municipal Assem¬ 
bly should be treated as distinct from those of the 
lour other settlements which would form- one Assem¬ 


bly. The latt» Ammbly alone has to decide the Issue 
now, the Assembly of Cbandenutgore having decided 
to join the Indian Union. The referendum by the 
other Assembly will be held in December next, and it 
may be predicted that the people will express their 
desire to come under their own Government. 

Sri Aurobindo's Birth-Bay . 

The celebrations organized by the disciples and 
admirers of Sri Aurobindo in connection with his 78th 
birth-day (August 15,. 1949) leave the impression in the 
mind that the attcinjit being made for years to make 
us forget Aurobindo Ghosh as the political thinker and 
leader has been taken a few steps further. While deplor¬ 
ing this attempt we will be' glad if Sri Aurobindo is 
made the instrument of Divine Grace to heal the 
distempers of the world with his inner peace. For, we 
believe with the conscript fathers of our race that not 
in doing good to others but by being good we serve 
humanity best. This is the cardinal truth that has been 
the purpo.se of all spiritual strivings, the quest of all 
founders of religions, the faith that has been upholding 
them in the midst of the world and the flesh. 

Orissa s Food Surplus 

The intensity of the “Grow More Food’’ campaign 
throws into bold relief the position of Orissa with a 
happy surplus to export for the relief of needy areas 
spread all over India. The Supply and Transport 
Minister of the Province, Shri Sadasiv Tripathy, in an 
article in the Independence Number of New Orissa has 
told us this proud story : The poorest of the Provinces 
going to the help of the more modernized 1 There is 
“no statutory rationing” in Orissa. Yet the Province 
while meeting its own needs could in 1947-’48 export 
about U lakhs the principal recipients being Madra'<, 
Bihar, West Bengal, Travancore, Cochin, Bombay, New 
Delhi, Chandemagore and the Calcutta Central Ee- 
serve. And what has Orissa gained by this good deed ’ 
We will let the Minister speak : 

This has brought us roughly about Rs. 6 croros 
besides the food bonus receivable from the Govern¬ 
ment of India. With a view to encourage pro¬ 
curement Government of India have decided 
granting a bonus of Re. 0-8-0 on every maund of 
foodgrains procured in the Province and a further 
sum of Re. 0-8-0 on every maund of foodgrains 
exported outside. The bonus is intended to i’c 
utilised primarily in meeting losses if any in the 
distribution of foodgrains and increasing producUon. 

As Others See Us 

India Today (New York) published monthly hv 
the India League of America which, has Mrs. Pc-a''^ 
Buck and Dr. Lin Yutang as Honorary Presidents ha® 
in its June issue that has reached us only recently 
article entitled “Feeding a Fifth of Mankind”, tbftl 
should save us from the sense of frustration that h®® 
caught us BO viciously. It ought to enable us to tak® 
courage. 
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There » searcoiy a single problem facing Ameri¬ 
can federal and state efforts to, aid farmers that 
does not have its parallel in India. And of course 
India is groping Jike the rest of the world toward 
a solution of the question of degree in govern¬ 
mental control of private enterprise, and seeking 
clarification of the relations to be encouraged be¬ 
tween regionalism, community self-rule and centra¬ 
lized federal powers. ^Only those who recognize how 
complex American 'national life is can appreciate 
the courftgeous fight the J’ounding Fathers of modern 
India have been waging to promote a rapid gon: ral 
increase in their rural peoplcjs standards of lii’in.'. 
Democracy, a complete frec'doin of speech, have been 
preserved meanwhile to an amazing degree, even 
when an avalanche of violent criticism besets the 
Government. 

About jobbery and corruption there are other coun¬ 
tries that have been fighting these anti-social activities. 
The following from the News-week, New York Maga- 
kine of August 1 last : Major General Douglas on the 
staff of President Truman gave publicity to “the sale 
and purcliase of influence” widespread “m official 
Washington" which set the Senate investigating com¬ 
mittee “poking into corners." 

On the basis of information gathered by committee 
and Army Department ingestigators, Maj. Gen. Aldon 
n. Waitt, chief of the Army Chemical Corps, and Maj. 
Gen. Herman Feldman, Quarter-master General, were 
temporarily relieved of duty, pending a full investiga¬ 
tion. 

At a Preas Conference President Truman backed 
Vauglian completely. He didn’t believe that his aide 
had been mixed up in tlie 5 per cent racket; he would 
certainly permit Vaughan to testify before the Senate 
investigating committee. He also had full confidence 
in tlie committee and would not interfere in its inves¬ 
tigation. 

China and the United States 

On August 5 last the State Department of the 
U.S.A. published a 1,000-pages “factual account of U. 
.‘■’.-China relations’' with .special reference to develop¬ 
ments during the last five years. The book i.s entitled 
Vnilcd Stales Rclntiom with China. Mr. Dean 
Acheson, Foreign Secretary, has sent a 7,000-pages cover¬ 
ing letter along with this account to President Truman, 
iye are grateful to the U5.A. Information Service for 
a summary of this letter which enables us to understand 
certain of the influences that are responsible for the 
de'oacle of Chinese Nationalism, its defeat at the hands 
of Chinese Communism, Mr. Acheson has made a 
reference to his country’s “historic policy of friendship 
for China" ; and we have known that except Generalis- 
suno Chiang Kai-shek almost all the leaders of the 
Kuomintang Party have been trained in U.S.A. Univer¬ 
sities; this education of theirs in modem thought and 
technique under TJ.8.A. auspices forged new links that 
till the other day appeared to be permanent, enduring 
for as long a time as human foresight can penetrate. 

The world has seen demonstrated before their very 
eyes how for about 10 years Chinese Nataonalism 


fought almost single-handed against Japanese Im¬ 
perialism. It was the attack on Pearl Harbour (Decem¬ 
ber 7, 1941) that ranged the United States on the 
side of China; made available to her the most modem 
of equipments of war and made it poissible for her 
to win the war against Japan. The summary tells us 
that since victory-days “the U. S. Government h'ls 
authorized aid to Nationalist China in the form of 
grants and credit.s totalling npproxi nately 2 billion 
dollars,”—about Rs. 700 crore.s in value. In addition 
to these, large quantilies of military and c vilian war 
surplus property worth about Rs. 51 crores at its post¬ 
war value liave been sold to the Chino.se Government. 

In spile of this slujiendous help the Kuomintang 
Government has failed to stand up to the Chine.-e 
Communists. Military observers on behalf of U.ti A. 
Government “on the spot (in China) havv reported 
that the Nationalist armies did not los^ a single battle 
during the crucial year 1948 through lack of arms and 
ammunition.” The reasons as explained in the sum¬ 
mary stand thus : 

“It.s leaders had proved incapable of meeting 
tlie ciisi.s eonfrontiiig them; its troops bad lost the 
will to figlit; its government had lost popular sup¬ 
port. The C’omiimnists, on the other hand, tlroiigh 
a ruthlr.s.s cli.scipline and fanatical zeal, attempted 
to sell thfM'.M'lv es a.s guardians and liberators of the 
people. The Nationalist armies did not have to be 
defeated. Tliey di.sintegrated. History has proved 
again and again that a regime without faith in itself 
aiul an army without moiale cannot survive tlie test 
of bat Up." 

The why of these cruel developments is only hinted 
at in this summary; there is a reference to “the decay 
which our ob.seivers detectfd early in the war." The 
gene.sis of this decay from Sun Yat-sen to Chiang 
Kai-shek is not in the picture as presented to us. 

Konda Venkatappya 

Full of years, in his eighty-third year, has departed 
from ilie field of mundane activities, this “elder” 
statesman amongst the Telugu-speaking people. A 
founder of the Andhra Mahasabha which is one of the 
visible symbols of Andhra awakening coincident with 
the “Swadeshi" movement during the first decade of 
the present century, tlie honours that were his due 
did not come to him, for he was too good for politics. 

The men and women who lead public opinion in 
the Andhra Desa today, almost all owning fealty to 
Gandhism and all* that it stands for, left this good man 
to the obscurity of a regional leadership, and Konda 
Venkatappya h.ad not that urge that carries men for¬ 
ward to positions of distinction and profit. He was 
for a while one of the General Secretaries of the 
Congress, an acting President during the Civil Dis- 
* obedience Movement. There ended his political career. 
But he remained a sentinel of national honour and 
honesty, and his letter to Gandhiji drawing attention 
to corruption aimongst Congress legislators in Madras 
has become a olaano. 
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Nripendra Chandra Banerjea 

The death of Prof. Nripendra Chandra Banerjea 
removes an idealist from amongst us who found his 
self-fulfilment during the age u.shcred in by Mohandas 
Karamchand Gandhi. A child of the Swadeshi and 
anti-Partilion awakening Nripendra Chandra could not 
take the plunge as the revolutionary-terrorists of Bengal 
had done. He entered Government service as an 
educationist, as a lecturer in the colleges of Bengal. 

When the Non-co-operation Movement showed us 
a new way of fighting the alien authority in India, 
in extorting from it Swaraj in India, Nripendra 
Chandra who was Vice-Principal of the Chittagong 
College joined it, indicating that the fire of 1905 
burned in him yet. He held fast to his faith e\en when 
the Swaraj Party of Chittaranjan Das and Matilal 
Nehru appeared to carry everything before them. 
He became editor of the i\crvant, the most dynamic of 
Non-co-operation dailies in India ; then he, became 
editor of the Rangoon Mail, refusing to be entangled 
in “parliamentary politics.” Then followed times that 
were out of joints in which not all natures can pl.ay 
their part. The last few years were passed in com¬ 
parative retirement. And the end came unexpectedly. 

Pulin Behari Das 

The death of Pulin Behari Das in his 73rd year 
ends a life that since early youth had known no other 
love than that devoted to the freedom of India. 
When life was opening out to him something happened 
in Bengal that drove even old men like Ananda 
Chandra Roy, leader of the Dacca Bar, to declare 
openly : “We cannot die like rata in a hole.’’ In the 
youth of Bengal, free from the inhibitions of prudence, 
free from the burdens of family life, this mood found 
its highest expression in the first decade of the 
present century. Of these Pulin Behari was a symbol, 
daring, audacious, determined to wipe with blood the 
stigma of political subjection, to brush aside the shame 
which British policy had put on the Bengalee as mem¬ 
bers of a non-martial race. And in P. Mitler, Barrister- 
at-Law, scion of a Bengalee Christian family, he found 
the master and the founder of the revolutionary cult 
of the Anusilan Samiti. 

Pulin Behari Das was, however, the organiser and 
builder of this Samiti which in the hey-day of its 
power (1905-1909) numbered as many as 600 branches 
spread over Assam and Bengal predominantly, as re¬ 
vealed in the Rowlatt Report. The British Govern¬ 
ment recognized the portent that Pulin Behari repre¬ 
sented, and so he was deported along with the leaders as 
Aswini Kumar Datta, Krishna Kumar Mitra, Shyam- 
flundar Chakravarty, “Raja” Subodh Chandra Mnllick. 
He was released in 1909 along with them. But 
he could not be left free ; the Dacca Conspiracy 
Case was started (1910) and he was sent to 
the Andamans for 7 years. During his absence his 
fellow-workers and followers were not idle; they spread 
the influence and activities of the Anusilan Samiti ovdr 
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Pulin Behari Das 

Bihar, the United Province.s and the Punjab forging 
fie.sli links with the “revolulionary patriots” of these 

areas. 

By the time he came out the country has had a 
new baptism of blood symbolized in the .lallianwala 
Bagh of Amritsar. A new leader appeaivd with a new 
technique of battle. Pulm Behari Da.s, fundamentally 
diffcu’ing from the call of non-violence as a creed and 
f. policy, preferred obscurity, and devoted himself to the 
attempts at reviving the Kshatriya traditions a r.ong 
his own people. From 1921 to the day of his death 
(17th August, 1949) he devoted his life to trainin' 
young men in the habits of health and strength, making 
them defenders of their honour and dignity as citizens 
of a free country. He believed and jiroved his faith— 
by organizing the Bangiya Byayam Samiti, Bengal Athle¬ 
tic Association—that strength of body and of miml 
weighed the most in crisis of human history. Thj.^ 
was pul to the severest test on the “Direct Action DaS>^” 
of the Muslim League, when Muslim hooliganism 
broke out in Calcutta under the protecting wing of 
the Suhrawardy Ministry. The threat to Hindu li'e 
and honour was halted and beaten back ; it was an 
inspiration to other sectors of the "resistance move¬ 
ment” in our city. The Anglo-Muslim conspiracy’s buck 
was thus broken. 

When British authority was withdrawn from India, 
we expected that Pulin Behari Das would be called 
upon t,o organize the youth of West Bengal. But 
other counsels prevailed, and ho was left to plough h'» 
lonely furrow. This has been to us a measure of the 
failure of the West Bengal Ministries in other fields 
of administration. 
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A major problem facing the world today is that of 
building democratic human relationships in all activities 
of life. India is no exception. On the contrary, the flood 
of change which i.s .sweeping through the country has 
accentuated the problem. In this series of articles an 
attempt is iiiado to explore ways of living together and 
imanaging human relations. The schools of India have 
the widest coverage of the youth of the nation. Hence 
suggestions arc made for inter-group and inter- 
, cultural education. 

A Fkame of Rffi.uenctj 

The twentieth century ha.s seen an unprecedented 
change in the history of man. The technological revolu¬ 
tion resulting in the atom bomb has left us stunned. 
Our method.^ of production ha\c made tremendous 
strides. Tlic potential natural wealth of the world is 
immense. We also ha\e the technological “know how" 
to change the raw mateiials to iiiiished goods, to supply 
the demands of the woikl When' we aio lacking is in 
our me(liod.s of dislnbulion. This is a problem in 
human irlaliuus. Tliere is a’ great deal of undigested 
social, political, and economic change in the world 
today. The be.^l of our statesmen are still shackled by 
the thought pattern of the la.st century. Narrow 
nationalism, the concept of balaiiee of power between 
various bldcks, outmoded economies, the myths of 
raciali.sin, cultural superioritj’*, economic imperialism, 
militaristic jiiigoi.siii, cold war, and mediaeval diplomacy 
still rule our thought. 

Our first frame of reference then must be in terms 
of the present world situation, our disturbed culture, 
undigested change and tlie need for educating the 
youth in spiritual values to match our technological 
progress. , I i 

The post-atomic era has ushered in the fact of one 
world and common humanity; our modern means of 
communication have annihilated si'ace and distance 
Our wars arc global in scojic. Trade depressions and 
natural calamities in one corner of the wo-Id affect the 
other corners. 

Secondly, all our planning and thinking, has to 
be in terms of this groat concept of One World. The 
World is not r«ady for sueli an ideology. The United 
Kations has been brought into existence by people who 
do not fully believe in it There is not much sincerity 
iu our efforts to build the United Nations. Youth the 
World over, including Indian youth, have to be educated 
-0 be world-miuded. 

The twentieth century has also seen three great 

revolutioM. Two of them, one led by Lenin in Russia 


and the other led by Sun Yat Sen in China, were 
bused oil \iolencc. The third one, a non-violent revolu¬ 
tion in India, led by Mahatma Gandhi, was based on 
spiritual values. There is' a clash of political ideals 
repre.iented by these revolutions. Various “isms'’ are 
claiming the allegiance of youth the world o\er. Differ¬ 
ent countries are working their own w’ays of life under 
tlie name of eonimunii>m, socialism, and cajiitalkstic 
democracy. All tlie.se experiments in social living arc 
striving to attain the ideals which they have set be¬ 
fore theniscli es. There are strong points as well *s 
shortcomings in each of them. The present political 
fanatici.sin of all the “isms” results from a lack of 
criteria to judge their merits and dements. The criteria 
can only be in terms of spiritual values. India, as 
all other eouutne.';, may become a battle-ground for 
these conflicting ideologies. The youth of India need 
help to evaluate all these “isms.” India, as all other 
countries, it, woiking her own way of life which will 
meet her genius, needs, capacities, and interests. The 
.significance of the Indian way of life as it develops 
should be explamed to students. There is no reason 
why any ‘isms’’ should be copu'd blindly, nor should 
tlieie be any doginatisin alirfiit tlie Indian way of life. 
It is the duly of the ytate and the public scliools to 
develop 111 ttudeiiN eoiieepts, .skills, and understandings, 
us well as ideals, attitudes, and appreciations of the 
Indian way of life. 

The third frame of reference, then, is to develop 
111 student,s a wholehearted allegiance to the democratic 
way of life, as it develops in India. 

India occupies a pivotal position in the southern 
part and south-eastern portion of Asia. Because of 
her strategic position, and other rea.sons she is bound 
to play an important part in the lirstory of Asia. King 
Aso’ica, ill the heyday of his powi-r, sent emissaries of 
pea 'e to south-east Asia. As a result, today wo have 
Buddhists in Burma, Ceylon, Malaya, Siam, Indo- 
China, China, Japan, and several other countries. India 
has a definite duty toward other subjugated nations 
V)f Asia. The corner-stone of India’s foreign policy is 
the romplete elimination of political, economic, and 
cultural imperialism, wherever tiiey may exist. 

The next frame of reference has to be in terms 
of the duty of Free India to its neighbours in Asia, 
particularly those under Western domination. India 
has no desire of creating a bloc of Asiatic nations. 
Her wholehearted devotion is to the creation of limited 
world government. She has no designs on other 
nations. At the same time, it is quite evident that 
India must have cultural and economic contacte with 
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other countries of Asia, if the Orient is to catch up 
with the Western World. 

After having been static for over three hundred 
years, India is moving at a tremendous pace. Great 
upheavals are taking place in her political, social, and 
economic life. Radical, but necessary laws, and sweep¬ 
ing, but much needed reforms, are being introduced. 
Abolition of untouchability by law, equality before the 
law without rotcrcncc to caste colour or creed, guaran¬ 
teed by the I'lindamental Rights, are eases in point. As 
on the world stage, so also in India, we see signs of un¬ 
digested social, political, and economic change. Tradi¬ 
tional customs, musty dogmas, and medieval religious 
practices arc fast losing their stronghold. The impact 
of science and modern technology has radically affcclcd 
our social structure. Our disturbed culture is adapting 
itself to a new day. 'iliis is all as it should be, if 
India is to keep pace with the rest of the world. 

' Our fifth fraane of reference is in tcims of the 
resi>onsibility of the public schools lu helping youth to 
understand and digest the .social, political, economic, 
and cultural uphcaials. lu otlior words, tlicre is great 
need for a radical change in the thinking of our young 
people. 

The last frame of reference deals with democracy 
as a* way of life and as a common social faith. It also 
deals with the problems cf democracy in India. Politi¬ 
cal democracy, in the sense of justice, liberty, equality, 
and fraternity, suggests innumerable problems in our 
society today. Then there arc the problems of the 
ballot box : political ]etharg.y, political leadership and 
law-abiding citizenship. fToeial democracy presents an 
array of problems of communal harmony ; sectarianism, 
provmcialisiii, the caste system, and unequal staluo of 
sexes. Economic democracy entails problems of dis¬ 
parity in wealLli between the rich few and the poor 
many; a decent standard of living for the oppressed 
masses; labour and management; landlord and tenant; 
and equality'of oppoitunity for all. Cultural demo¬ 
cracy has to deal with the problem of the development 
of various linguistic areas, their literature and culture; 
a syntluvsis of diversities in cultuic; and the place of 
religion in modern society. Sectarian religions have 
been the bane of India’.s life. Traditioua! religions Iiave 
remained unaltered for ages. Medieval priestcraft, with 
its strange myths, superstitions, and taboos in eating 
and drinking and social intercourse, has shackled our 
minds. If Indian society has been static for over three 
hundred years, it is partly because our religions have 
been static. They have failed to incorporate new idea-s 
about man, the universe, and the changing culture. The 
democratic way of life which India is developing can 
give an impetus to the religions of India to ad^ipt 
themselves to the new day. 

There is a tendency in modern India to \iew 
rcligon as an anachronism and a medieval^ superstition. 
The masses of the people of India are, however, in¬ 
curably religious. There is nothing to be gained by 
ipioring religion. Religion has to be met fairly and 


squarely. Efforts should be made to make available td 
the average reader the latest findings in the study of 
religion by anthropologists, sociologists, psychologists, 
historians and philosophers. 

These formidable problems present a great challenge 
to statesmen, scholars, social workers and above all to 
teachers. For men and women interested in human 
welfare no field of endeavour iji more important than 
the field of human relations. , 

II 

Basic CoiNceits 

E'ducation for democratic human relations is con¬ 
cerned with behaviour directly. related to racial, rcli- 
gious, liuguistic and socio-ecoiionuc group conflicts. 
'J’hcse conllicls are due to behaviour patterns based on 
pre-seieiitiiic idea.s on race, religion, culture and certain' 
ba.sic inetiualiiies in society. 'I'lic weapons to deal with 
them aie (i) liuding.s of scientific eiiquiiy, jiarticuiarly 
in the field of anthropology and .sociology auil (ii) the 
democratic way of life which the Diaft Constitution of 
India envisages. i 

Knowledge is the key to freedom. The relevant 
knowledge about group conflicts can be centred around 
race, culture, religion, majority and minority groujis, 
acculturation, prejudice and iiiter-group and inter- 
cultural education. 

Tue Myth about Rack 

The leading aiithropologisl.s are all agreed that 
there is no such thing like a pure race, much less a 
.suiierior or inferior race. There arc three main groups 
called the Negroid, Mongoloid and CaucaSoid hailing 
from a single common ancestor. The scientists prcfci 
to call the in.ijor groups, “slocks” rather than races 
There is no Aryan race. Friedrich Muller coined 
the word Aryan to indicate a large group of 
languages .spoken both by Eurojieans and Asiatics 
Race is not synonymous with any language, culture oi 
rationality. Thus there is no “Indian race", "Aryan 
race” or “Anglo-.Saxon race.” The Caucasoid is noi 
.superior to the Negioid, nor the Mongoloid to the 
Compo.sit.c type. There arc superior and inferior indi¬ 
viduals in each principal stock. The size of the bnitti 
lias nothing to do with intelligence. The largest known 
brain belongi'd to an idiot 1 Franz Boas says : 

"If wc were to select the mo.st intelligent, 
imaginative, energetic and emotionally stable tlui'l 
of mankind, all races would be represented.” 

Contra.st these scientific ev'idencea with some of lh‘’ 
modern race myths of the day—the Aryan race, 
the superiority of the White race over the Black rm*-' 
These myths form the storm-centre of intcr-grou;) 
conflicts. 

India was a melting pot of different taces between 
,3500 B.C. to 1000 B.C. We of Jndia and Pakistan, 

ue: 
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AuBtric speakers 5 million 1.3 p.c. 

Dravidian speakers 71 million 20. p.c. 

Tibeto-Chinese speakers 4 million 0.85 p.c. 

Aryan in speech 257 million 73. p.c. 

The four great linguistic families represent all the 
major stocks with a preponderance of the Caucasoid 
(Mediterranean) stock. There is no race problem* in 
India, althouth the difference between castes and out¬ 
casts was •originally based on colour and the desire of 
the Aryan imimigrants to preserve the purity of their 
stock. 

Culture 

Culture is the total way of life of any society. 
When a .social group li\e.s il.s eulluie, the result ta ciii- 
lization. Culture is the niean.s, language, the tools, 
customs, knowledge, institutions, distiuctioiLs and stan¬ 
dards of .social group'^. Iliiiiian tieing-i eveiywhere live 
in social group.s. The culture of any gioiip .'hrjie.s the 
Ver.-.oiiahiy of an individual and detoriimies hi> way of 
life. The lja.-.ie nece.M^l^le.; of man everywhere is the 
same. Ihit culture deteriniiies the i-pecial kind of food 
we eat, the clothes we I'Ut on and the kind of houses 
we li\e in. It also controU our social and sjuiitual 
growth by di leiniiiiing oui faniilv, .social, iiolitical and 
economic relalioiishijis and our leligious beliefs The 
following are .some of the impouiDt concepts on 
culture, •whicli teachers and student.s ought to know. 

Cultural diversity is the result of natural enviroii- 
nienl, tradition and difference iii occup.vtion. Culture 
is a learned behaviour. It is not inherited by an 
individual from his race, nation, class or family. Cul¬ 
ture is not static. It is always changing Ihrou.gh inter¬ 
action with other cultures. Soinelune.s, as in traditional 
societies w*inch are cut off from other .social groups, 
culture remains uncliangi'd. The Indian culture after 
flourishing for many centuries became static, due to 
lack of contact willi other cultiin's. The iinp et of the 
industrial civilization of the \)>‘1 on India and the 
lapid growth in modern means of eommuiiicalion have 
set, our static culture in motion. There is no one 
Kiijierior culture. The higher culture is tlie re.suli, of 
borrowing and invention of all slocks. 'I'lie Euiope.ms 
are today advanced in science and technology. Unt 
tins advance is not duo to the colour of the skin or 
•♦it'ir superior intelligcnee. They borrowed, imitated, as 
v>ell as invented, what is now the new technology. They 
borrowed the principles of architecture from Egyptians, 
finu'lting of iron from the Negro, the use of gun-powder 
^>om Chinese and the use of Numbers from ludiaas. 
Ibe U.S.A., the greatest borrower of culture, is today a 
leader of nations. 

The atomic ago has ushered in an eia of inter- 
enlliind co-operation. The East can learn modern 
^'■lenc-e and technology from the West i.iid share 
b'T rich cultural and spiritual heritage. 

Religion r 

Religion is an important part of all cultures. It is 

ehief determinant of the Indian culture. India 


is the mother of four religions—^Hinduism, Jainiam, 
Buddhism, ^and Sikhism and the foster-mother of 
three—Christianity, Islam and Zoroastrianism. The 
masses of India are incurably religious. On the nega¬ 
tive side the religions of India have become static. 
They have failed to incorporate the latest iiadings of 
science about the nature of God, the universe, man 
and social relations. Static religions have been the 
bane of India. If racism is the storm-centre of group 
conflicts in South Africa, the United States of America 
and Europe, religion has been the cause of inter-group 
di.sharnioiiy m India In recent years, religious fanati¬ 
cism ha.') been stalking through the land. The parti¬ 
tion of India into the Union of India and Pakistan, 
with the eorisi ipient communal riots have left behind 
trail of ill-will, hatred and prejudice which must 
cause anxiety to :dl right-tbiukiiig I'eople. Communal 
cbshiinnony must he eradieiti-d tlmiugh iiiter-grouji 
iiiid iiiter-eultural education. Men' appeals by national 
leadei'.s or social woi'kcr.s will not solve the problem. 
It i.s of supreme importance for the youth to have 
eonect, eoiieejits and understanding of the nature and 
function of religion in everyday life. Religious preju¬ 
dice miisl be eradicated through education. Above all 
cjiipoiliinuie.s should be provided, .so that the various 
ri’ligiuus gioujis may fiateruize and liave more super- 
personal relation.ship. The following are .some of the 
b.asic cuneepts of religion which every y'oiith ought to 
know. 

It is almo.st a hopeless ta.sk to find a suitable 
definition of tile term ‘religion’. There are endless 
vavietie.s of conliadictory definitions. The following 
definition by Edgar S. Brightman is given as a sample 
defuiitnm ; 

"Religion IS coneerni'd about experiences which 
ati' leg.iii'i'd as of sirnemo value; devotion toward 
a is)w<!' or I'ovvevs lu-lieved to originate, increase 
aiii'. coii'CM e llicsi' values and some .'■uitable expres- 
'lon of tins ebneevn and devotion vvln'ilinr through 
>\mbolie r'tes yr through other individual or .social 
conduct.” 

Fcliolar.s both in the East and We.st have made 
man.v studie.s about the origin, uatiiie and history of 
religions. The historical, anthropological and socio¬ 
logical sludie.-’ confirm the developmental nature of 
re'liijion. Religions have to meet the problems, needs 
and c.xigencies of life. It is akso conceded that all 
leligions operate at two levels, structural and functional. 
The structure of religion consists of institutions, 
theology and ceremonials. Religion at the structural 
level may be called traditional or sectarian religion. 
It has to do with the preservation of certain traditions, 
doctrines and dogmas, written or unwritten. The 
written traditions are tlic scripture.s, usually considered 
to a revelation from God. It has also to do with 
set days, c.ff., Sundays or Festival days. Sectarian 
religions tend to be static and stagnant, as thev do not 
keep pace with (he changing times. They are a carry¬ 
over of the medieval views of God, man and the uni¬ 
verse, full of strange myths and superstitions of the 
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dim paat. They also fail to see that religion operates 
io human experience, with the result they become 
divisive, dogmatic, orthodox and fanaticaf. Religious 
bigotry has thus come lo be one of the major concerns 
of modern man, perhaps only next to political fanati¬ 
cism and racism. 

Religion also operates in total human experience. 
It is a valuational type of experience. It has a vital 
function in personal and social living. It is an integrat¬ 
ing process in individual and total human experience. 
This may be called functional religion. It has no 
labels, cultural or geographic boundaries, set days or 
institutions. It e.-nphasizes operational values common 
to all cultures. These values undergird the concepts 
of democracy and world government. 

Another important concept whieh has (^olved o.er 
the ages in the West is the theory of the separation of 
Church and State (leligion and politics): lleligion at 
the structural level and State haie their own respective 
areas where they function. Sectarian religious .deal 
with the peculiar beliefs or disbeliefs of a soeial group. 
The State guarantees to such grou]!S freedom of wor¬ 
ship. The Draft Constitution of India aims at establish¬ 
ing a Secular State where religion and i>olitics arc 
kept far apart. 

Ill 

Tow.\BDS CULTt’RAL DeMOCKACY IN InDIA 

The relation between a majority group and minority 
groups can take three diffeient forms. '^I'licy are: 

(i) ttultiiral uniformity tlirough toial assimilation 
of majori'y culture by minority groups; 

(ii) Cultural plurah.sm which ri'sults m the develop¬ 
ment of religious, linguistic, and cultural islands, 
similar to I'rench Canadians in Ctinada or to 
Ulster in Ireland. 

(iii) Cultural Democracy, where both the m ijority 
and juinority groups conform ,to the democratic 
way of life and yet jireservo their old cultural 
practices, only modified by the new cultural 
practices, 

CimTURAL Uniformity Thkouc.ii As.similation 

(i) The latest example of assimilation is the 
“Americanization” programmes of the U.H.A. in the 
early 1920’s. The majority group which happened lo 
be Anglo-Saxon was afraid that the Little Italics, Little 
Polands, Little Frances and other enthnic groups would 
“Balkanize” the United States, destroy national unity 
and endanger the Protestant religion. Hence they sought 
cultural conformity to the dominant cultural pattern. 
It is generally conceded that the assimilation experi- 
'ment, although successful in some areas has caused 
religious strifes, ethnic hostilities and racial antagonisms. 
An early example of assimilation is that of the early 
Ary&n settlers in India who succeeded greatly in impos¬ 
ing their way of life on the Austrics and Dravidians. 
Although some writers consider the Aryan solution as 
the best method of meeting the then race problem, it 


has left to the posterity the problem of caste hierarchy, 
a traditional society and the great unassimilated masses 
of the so-called untouchables and the anthropological 
specimens—the aborigines. The basis of assimilation 
is that the stronger (not necessarily the larger) imposes 
its way of life on the weaker (not necessarily the 
snmller) group. In modern times assimilation will 
fail even if attempted because no one culture is entirely 
superior to the other. , 

(ii) The other extreme view is that of cultural 
pluralists. They emphasize the view that individuals 
and minorities have a right to be different from the 
majority group. They advocate the right of minorities 
to preserve the traditional values, beliefs and folkways. 
They leave it to tlie miiiorilics to conform or be 
different. Such has been the official jiohcy of the Uuitod 
States towards the American Indians who lived in the 
rtsened areas. If the same policy were extended to 
other minority groups the whole of ihc United Slates 
ivould bo Balkanised. 

Both tlie.se theories oxpre.ss the Polar points of 
view. A middle course that would insure national 
integrity and provide cultural varuitioii is the principle 
of cultural democracy. The Draft ConshUilion. of 
India aims at, c.^tahhshiiig cultural democracy in India. 

The c'uiotitulion seeks lo establish constitutional 
democracy^ which is based on the iijriuciplcs of 
majority rule and imnonty rights The princi; le of 
constitutional demoiiacj is applied lo minority groups 
whether bast'd on religion, language or community. The 
social, cultural and religious rights of individuals anil 
group-: analogous lo the. civil rights are sjiecilically 
embodied in the C'-on.■^lil iition. The Fundamental 
Itiglils relating to J'kiualil.v slates in part; 

9. (i) The stale shall not discriminate against 
any citizen on grounds only of religion, race, caste, 
sex or any of them. 

10 (i) There shall be ccpiality of opiiortunity for 
all ‘citizens in matters of omploymenl under the 
state. 

(if) “Unlouchability” is abolished and its 
practice m any form is forbidden. The enforcement 
of any disability arising out of “untouchability” 
shall be an offence punishable m accordance with 
law, 

The riglits relating lo religion is ciiiboaicd 'in 
article 19 (i). It reads in part : 

Subject to public order, morality and health and 
lo the other piovisions of this part, all persons arc 
equally entitled to freedom of conscience and the 
right freely to profess, practise, and propagate 
religion , . . ,. i 

The Cultural and Educational Rights embodied in 
Article 23 reads in part ; 

23 (i) Any section of the citizens residing in the 
territory of India or any part thereof having •* 
distinct language, script and culture of its own sha'l j 
have the right to conserve the same. 

23 (3) (a) All minorities whether based on| 
religion, community or language shall have tlw I 
right to establish and administer educatioinu | 
institutions of their choice. 
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The basic concepts of cultural democracy in India 
are summarised below : 

1. India is a secular State where religion and 
politics are kept far apart. 

2. The national unity of India depends on 
certain democratic beliefs, loyalties and practices 
embodied in the Draft Constitution which forms the 
new democratic way of life. All citizens of India 
should conform to it.» 

3. Tije majority group and the minority groups 
have the obligation to change their old culture 
patterns wherever they conflict with the new way 
of life. 

(.ill) Individuals and groups whether they belong 
to the majority or minority groups have the right to 
freedom of consciimco and freedom of worship and the 
right to perjretuale tiaditional value.s, folkways and 
customs .so long as thi'y do not conflict with e.sscntial 
(iemocralic jirincipltfs. 

The theory of cultur.al domocnicy does not ptc- 
suj'po.^e a static .society. On the contrary it seeks to 
ostabli.sh better inler-cultunil and iiiter-group relations 
and aims at directing them tow'avds domocratic goals. 
'Iho new way of life itself is not static It is bound to 
change with the advance in .scientific knowledge anil 
iiitein!i I lonal ]ire.ssurc.s. 

If eullural democracy is to he translate.! into 
I'raetiee then both the majority and minority groups 
slimild co-oi)erale with the state. 

The terms majority and minority are used both 
qiiantitatii ely and (iiiahtatnely. The nuiiierieal 
majority group is the Tliiidu community. It is not a 
m.ijonly groiij) tjnalilalively A tpialilatne majority or 
minority group is one winch iise.s its 7 K)W('r and prestige 
for its own use. 'riiore is no such majority group in 
India, altholigh individuals Ix'lougitig to such grouj s 
may lend to u.se pov\er to favour their own ro- 
; icligionisls. 

The numerical minorities are racial, religious and 
[clhnie groups. The small minority of Austrie si'oakers, 

' Munda groups including Sautali, the Khasi in 
I .\ssam and the Nieobaresc arc being influenced by the 
onliguous cultural groups and Christian missionaries 
I’l'he Government jilans to give them facilities, so that 
hey may become worthy citizems. The religious mino- 

I i'ilie.s are the Moslems. Christian.s, Sikhs and Par.<ees. 

I ffe minority rights incorporated in the Draft Cbn-slitu- 
Imn has greatly allayed the fears of these groups. The 
I'icscnt agitation for linguistic pro\inces needs to be 
(liisely watched. Although, the claims for the formation 
"I linguistic provinces has con.siderable justification, 
|M't the loyalty of all citizens must be to the country 


first and then to the linguistic groups. Another form 
of linguistic loyalty is the spirit of provincialism, which 
tends to be a closed society, putting the interest of the 
province before that of general welfare. The loyalties 
to the innumerable vertical caste groups within the 
main four horizontal caste hierarchy is also a problem, 
not conducive to national loyalty. The last two groups 
may be called .qualitative minority groups for they 
tend to use power and prestige for their own use, 
without sufficient consideration for general welfare. 
The economic conflict between labour and manage¬ 
ment is another group-conflict which needs considera¬ 
tion. Both the management and the labour can act in 
such a way as to jeopardize the interests of the whole 
country. The business community has tended to be a 
qualitative minority group putting its interest before 
that of the country. The pre.sent inflation and high cost 
01 living can be controlled, if the big business in the 
country can co-operate fully with the State. Sardar 
Patel in hi.s recent speech in Bombay warned the 
management and labour against their present policy, 
which ha.s not aided the government jiolicy' of increased 
I'lofhictiori. 

The vaiious prolih'ms which are raised here present 
a cliallcnge to the teachers. The ba.sic concepts of 
cultural democracy provides objectives of education 
which cau be integrated lu the tot.al programme of stu¬ 
dies Under the pic.scnt educational .set-up the main aim 
of education is I'rcp.iration of students for the various 
e.xaniinations. 'J'lie cuniculuai is iigid and docs not 
allow integration of objectives of inler-cullural and 
iiiter-gtoup education or I'ducation for cilizen.shii>. But 
the whole edncational .system is undergoing radical 
change. AVithin the narrow limitations, a groat deal can 
l>e achieved, if the teachers in various subjects search 
for area.s of experience both in the elassroom and out¬ 
side, w'liich enable them to get across the basic concepts 
of cultural democracy. Even the awareness that schools 
c'-xist to prepare students to live in a changing society 
and underst.anding the nature of the far-reaching 
changis would be a great help. 

The following three objectives of education for 
democratic human relations are sugge.stcd ; 

(1) To introduce students to the beliefs, loyalties 
and practices of the democratic way of life and thus 
foster national unity. 

(2) To help students both of majority and minority 
group.s to conform their group beha\ iour to the demo¬ 
cratic way of life. 

(3) To develop appreciation and understanding 
for the cultural differences in India. 



AMERICA ADAORES GANDHI 

Br Pbinopul S. N, AGARWAL 


Dubino my tour of the United States of America I 
have still to come across a man even in the remotest 
countryside who does not know about Mahatma Gandhi. 
A porter or a “red cap,” or a taxi-cab driver, or a 
labourer working in the interior would ask me as to 
whether I belonged to India, and then would almost 
spontaneously exclaim ; “Gandhi was a great man : 
I admire his courage.'’ “Gandhi did so much good to 
India, but he was killed. AVlio killed him ? Wa'i he 
mad ?”—would bn other types of remarks Some one 
else would obsiu ve : “Gandhi was a good old man, I 
love him for his frankness !” It is interesting to know 
that iiiiiiieiiiately after tlie assas.smation of Gand'iiji, 
the Aiiierieaii lu'e'ss and radio were almost h)'sterical 
with the rude shock, and day after day the American 
papers and the Radio IJroadcasling stations wore full of 
details regarding his remarkable life and work during 
the last few decades. The man in the street in America, 
out of love and admiration for G-andhiji, very often 
calls him ‘Mahatma’ and not ‘Mr.’ He really feels that 
the Mahatma stood for something which the woild 
needs today. The. way he struggled ceaselessly 
against the British Empire without arms and army 
elicits licarl-felt admiration from the average American. 

Besides these common ‘folk’ in the United States, 
there are a good number of intellectuals like Dr. John 
Haynes Holmes, Mrs. Pcail Buck, Louis Fischer and 
Prof. Einstein who have the greatest regard for 
Mahatma Gandhi. I had the opimrt,unity of meeting 
most of these peasonalities who are very cagi'r to 
know more about Gaudhiji’s writings and activities. 
There arc also a number of organisations like the 
American Friends Service Commit tee, the Inter¬ 
national Fellowship of Recoiieilialion and the War 
Resistors’ International which hold him in very high 
esteem and seek his insjurataon and blessings in their 
work for peace and brotherhood. They all feel in¬ 
tensely that Gandhiji’s India has to give a bold lead 
to the war-wegry world in matters of violence and 
militarization, and sometimes they are sorely dis¬ 
appointed to know that, like other countries, India is 
also spending about half of her revenues on de'ence. 
Still they pin hopes on Gandliiji’s spirit guiding India 
along the right path so that the world may learn a 
"new lesson of non-violence and love and thereby be¬ 
come a belter place to live in. 

I had the occasion to meet quite a good number 
of University professors and other well-wishers of 
India. They incvit^ly .expressed their sincere \iew 
that an ancient nation like India should not try to 
‘ape’ the West. Instead, she should evolve her own 


glorious culture and give to the Western countries a 
“new way of life” which they so urgently need. The 
great educationist of this country. Prof. John Dewey, 
■who is now nearing ninety, stressed the same hope 
thar- India would “elicit the best lu her cuHure” for 
the guidance of “the newer and younger nations.” Prof. 
Scliumiieter, Head of the Fjcunomies Department, 
Ilanard University, went to the extent of remarking : 
“.America has made a nic.ss of herself and humanity. 
If India eojiies her, she will kill herself.” 

Curiously enough, despite the excessive central¬ 
isation 111 national life, there is visible in llie United 
Slale.s a definite trend towaids doi'eutralisalion which 
Gandliiji so much emphasised in all his writings. In 
the .sphere of industrialisation, .seieral big factories, 
like the Ford's, are dislnbuluig their jilant.s in the 
i.Cighboiiring couutryside m order to avoid congestion 
and labour troubles. With the plants for greater “rural 
electrification,” smaller industries in villages are 
getting better chances tg develop and prosper. Several 
enlightened American individuals and groups are 
attempting to establish Community Centres in the 
eounfryside of which the United States could be 
legitimately proud. The Quakers have founded an 
admirable educational community known as Fendle 
Hill near Philadelphia. We had a chance to stay there 
for three nights and it was a pleasant surprise to find 
that the daily life of self-supporting manual labour 
and co-operative effort was much the same as in Gandhi- 
ji’s Ashrams in oiir own country. Dr. Arthur Morgan’.s 
cxi>eriments in community life at Yellow Springs, Ohio, 
are also remarkable. He is endeavouring to establish 
model village communities with decentralised cottage 
judusliies run efficiently with the help of electricity and 
modern seicnlific. small machines. I had also the 
privilege of meeting Dr. Borsodi who has been working 
very hard during the last few decades to bring abdut 
decentralisation in the economic field. He gave me in 
great details scientific reasons why the consumers’ goods 
industries should be decentralised and not centralised 
as today. He has recently published a book entitled 
Education for Living which deserves to be widely 
read in India. There are other people .in America who 
agree with Dr. Borsodi’s principles and call themselves 
“decentralists.” Although their nvunber is at present 
quite small, they have a definite place in the progressive 
section of educationists in America. In the domain 
(omsumers’ distribution as well, there are unmistakahk 
signs of decentralisation. In a very recent issue of 
New York Times an editorial comment pointed out 
how the New York City Departmental Stores 
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steadily spreading themselves into the sbburbs and the 
countryside, because the consumers find this arrange¬ 
ment eminently suitable to their convenience. The 
businessmen in big cities are naturally worried about 
this tendency. But the logical conclusion of excessive* 
oentralisatiori is, perhaps, decentralisation. I feel that 
America has now reached the saturation point in 
centralised organisation,, and science itself would 
gradually ccyni>el her to disperse and decentralise her 
economic and also political life. Although the population 
of America is only about 150*million a.s compared with 
our population of 335 million, there are at present five 
million unemployed in the United States. ‘ Reces,sion,” 
which is only a polite and less alarming name for 
“depres.sion” has already set in, and America will, 
whether .she likes it or not, inevitably have to “-low 
down her mcehaiii.sation and deeentrali.ne the indii.stries. 
Such decentralisation would be nece.ssary e\en for solv¬ 
ing the growing i>rolilem of strikes. The .\toni Bomb 
akso cannot long remain' only m Anieriea''. hands, and 
it will make it imiHjssihle foi any country to concen¬ 
trate her eennoinie or social life in big cities 

The United States today siiifers from a strange 
“ComniuniMn-liystena" I'he Press and the Radio are 
full of alarm and hatred towards Communis-ii' and 
Russia. Even in the Universities, p'ufessors are being 
asked to sign pledges of ‘loyalty’ and di.sbcbof in ‘sub¬ 


versive activities,’ The intelligent people who are fully 
aware of the evils and inherent weakness of Capitalism 
are worried about the future prospects of American 
economic life and are deeply thinking about adopting 
an ‘alternative’ and a via media between Capitalism 
and Communism. They naturally look towards the East, 
specially India, for a new light and moefe of life. They 
belieie that the Gandhian philosophy of decentralisation 
is full of immense i_;otentiiilities not only for India but 
for the whole world. But if India herself tries to copy 
the economic and industrial pattern of the West, the 
high hopes that people set on her will be dashed to 
pieces. 

America is, undoubtedly, a 'great country ; she is 
young and full of vitality. Her scientific advancement 
IS very remarkable. People, de.si'ite all the inecliani';a- 
lion, arc extremely bard-working. But she lacks 
‘'biiliinee” and “ifi.'ilure wifdorn” wliieb older and 
experienced nations are expeefed to posse.s.s. India has 
iijUcIi to learn liom the United States in .science and 
te<-hnolog>’. But Amenea, in turn, is m dire need of a 
philoso])hy of hie winch India can impart to her. I, 
therefore, feci that a closer cullnral co-operation 
Vietween Amenea and India will be of great mutual 
benefit .\merica ndmiie.s Gandhi. Let India be worthy 
of Gandhi. 

Camp ; Kew York 


UNESCO~ITS CONSTITUTION AND PROGRAMME 

By R. C. BHATIA 


t^vCH is the iniiiorlaneo for peace and internutional co¬ 
operation of the Piiited Nations Educational, Scientific 
end Cultural Organisation with a niember.ship of forty 
end odd natioas, that an 'objoclive study of it.s con.stitu- 
tioii and piograninie is most appropiiate. The basis of 
Its formation can be traced back to the Conference of 
Allied Ministers of Education held in London in 
November, iJH5. This followed the United Nations 
Conference at San Francisco, w’hcrc the basic principles 
0 ^ the United Nations Charter were hammi'n'd out. 
The Education Ministers’ Coiifcreuce was convened by 
the British and French Governments. The Conference, 
"hieh was attended by representatives of forty-thioe 
nations, adopted its constitution in the middle of 
November, 1945. 

The pream'hle of the Constitution adopted by the. 
Conference, among other things, laid down that since 
"ars began in the minds of men, it was in their minds 
i that the defences of peace must be constructed. The 
j "’'dp' diffusion of culture and education of humanity 
GO- justice and liberty and peace were indispensable 
I to the dignity of men. This constituted a sacred duty 
[which all the nations must fulfil in a spirit of mutu&l 


icsMsfanee and concern. The preamble went on to say 
that a pi'aee lia.M'd exelu.'iiely upon Ihc polilieal and 
eeoiiomie auaiigenienls of Governments would not be 
a true iieaee until it secured the un.aiiimous lasting and 
sineeie sui'iiort of the peoples of tlio world The peace, 
theci'fore, niii-ft be founded upon an lutelk'ctual and 
moral solidarity of mankind. Tins organisation was 
eri'ati'd for .the purpose of advancing th’ough the 
Kdncational, Scienlilie and Cultural relation- of the 
peojilcs of the world, tin’ objecti\es of intern.ational 
peace and of the eomnioti welfare , of mankind, for 
which the Umfed Nalion.s was established, and which 
its Charter proclaimed. 

The first article of the UNESCO 'con.stitu'ion 
declared that the I'lirpo.-o of the oigauisation w'as to 
contribute to iieaee and .security promoting collabo¬ 
ration among the nations through education, science 
and eulluro, in order to further universal rotfiiect for 
justice, for the rule of law, and fundamental freedom 
w'liich had been affirmed for the people.s of tli? world 
without distinction of race, sex, language or religion by 
the Charter of the United Nations, UNESCO object¬ 
ives would be accomplished by advanciog the mutual 
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knowledge and Understanding of peoples giving freq^ 
impulse to popular education and the spread of culture 
and maintenance of increased and diffused knowledge 
through collaboration. 

The General Assembly of the United Nations 
adopted in its^ October-December 1946 session a draft 
agreement between UNESCO and the Economic and 
Social Council. This brought UNESCO into direct 
relationship with the United Nations as a ^^ecialised 
agency. 

A session of the General Conference consisting of dele¬ 
gates from each member nation is held at a particular 
place every year. The session chalks out the policies and 
the hicthuds to implement these policies for the next 
year. Up till now the UNESCO has met thrice in a 
general conference. For the first time it met in Paris in 
November-December 1946, secondly m Mexico in 
November 1947, and lastly at Beirut in the Lebanon 
in November-December 1948. The delegates at the 
General conference elect an eighteeii-nicuiber Executiie 
Board. Thi.s board holds a quarterly meeting to deal 
with problems arising during the year that require 
official action by the Governing Body. The International 
Secretarial of this organisation located in Pans is known 
as the UNESCO House. It is meant to iiniilement the 
UNESCO’s piogramme of action. The Secretariat is 
under the charge of a Director General nominated by 
the Executive Board and appointed by the General 
Conference. Tlie finst Director General wa.s Dr. Julian 
Huxley, an eminent British philosopher. The piesent 
Director General is Mr. Torres Bodel, a Mixiciii poet 
and former Foreign and Education Minister in th.it 
country. The Iildian Philosopher and Educationist Sir 
Sarvapalli Radhakrishnan is at present the Chairman 
of the Executive Board. Every meinbor nation has been 
asked to set up a National Commission to implement 
UNESCO programme in its own country. In India, a 
78-member National Commission held a meeting in 
New Delhi recently for this purpose. 

The programme of UNESCO falls broadly under six 
main heads. They are. Reconstruction, Communication, 
Education, Cultural Interchange, Human and Social 
Relations and Natural Sciences. 

Work in the field of reconstruction consists of 
encouraging and assisting restoration of the educational, 
acienliliic and cultural life of war-devastated areas like 
China, Indonesia, Palestine and war-scarred Nations of 
Europe. The aim is to effect a transition in reconstruc¬ 
tion by a long-term' development programme of 
education, science and culture in all such countries and 
ir under-developed areas in particular. 

Communication includes projects designed to give' 
a fillip to understanding across national frontiers by 
various de\'i(‘es. This is to be achieved by interchange 
of ideas through r.adio, films and press. For this puri>osp, 
a l»ojects division was get up at the Beirut session last 
year. It will increase production, distribution and use 
of articles, periodicals, films and broadcasts which should 
help in leading to better international understanding. 


There is also a proposal to launch a weekly 15-mlnutfl 
news broadcast to reach the masses all over the world 
and also to create an international bureau of ideas. A 
meeting of the UNESCO Radio Programme Sub- 
Commission was also held recently to devise broad¬ 
casting programmes for promoting international good¬ 
will and understanding. It is proposed to utilfec the 
various national broadcasting tsystems and the proposed 
UN broadcasting service for this purpose.* 

In the field of education, the UNESCO aims* at 
raising educational standards all over the world. The 
means to be adopted for accomplishing this include the 
sending of Educational Missions to survey and improi e 
the .systems of education of the various countries. An 
international teachers’ charter is under preparation. A 
World Uniiersilies Bureau is also to be set up this 
year. 

In pursuance of the objective o'" cultural in'er- 
change, UNESCO is working in the fields of philosophy, 
niuseunis, arts and letters and the tramslation and wider 
exchange of great classical books. It has prepared a 
book coupon scheme to permit the purchase in any 
moniber State of tlie literature of any other, de>pite 
existing currency restrictions. The Indian Government 
has been apjiointed the agent for this country 
under the scheme. It is proposed to award the Unileil 
Nations Fellowships to trained social welfare workers 
to study and observe in foreign countries the methods 
of social welfare m operation there During 1947 and 
1948, sti]lends were received b.v .seventeen and eighteen 
member Slates. In 1949, it is proposed to award stipends 
to about, thirty member nations. 

Human and social lelatiou&hip .among nations and 
imlii'iiliuil.s i.s sought to be strongtlu'iied by the study 
of the causes of tensions, prejudices and ignorances 
which keep them apart. The moans to overcome inter¬ 
national barneis also come under this head. A United 
Nations Department for social affairs has been set up. 

To promote greater eo-operation among the 
seienti.sts in the world, the International Council of 
Scientific Union with its ten Federated Unions dealing 
with the various branches of science, has been set up 
The principle aim of UNK.SCO in the fields of science 
is to make known to the general public information on 
new scientific and technological discoveries and *’ 1 1 
spread understanding of scientific methods, and 
attitudes. In fields of agriculture and medical sciences, 
UNESCO’s work is carried over in close co-operation 
with the Food and Agriculture organisation and the 
World Health organi.salion. UNESCO has set up fo if 
science co-operation offices located in,the Middle East 
(Cairo), East Asia (Nanking and Shanghai), South Asm 
(Delhi), and Latin America (Montevedio). 

Summing up, UNESCO can become a valua' le 
instrument and platform for world peace, if its memt er 
nations have a proper appreciation of the princip'®^ 
underlined in its constitution and the preamble to that 
cpnstltution. 



THjE KEYSTONE OF THE ARCH OF FREEDOM 

A 'Sharkled PritSH an«l a Great Government Go Ill Together 


By C. L. 1{. .SASTRl 


". but man, proud man 

Dress'd in a liUlv. briej authority ,— 

Most ignorant of what he is most assured. 

His glassy essence,—like an angry ape. 

Plays such funtustif tricks before high heai'cn 
As make the'angels weep.’’ 

—SnAKKSPIiAnK 

On IIk’ I'Ve of tlif' First World War—to b(; nioro precisr. 
on the evening of August 3, 1914—tlie late Sii Edward 
drey (ailerwards, Viseount Cliey of Falloden), the 
British Seerolary of State for Foreign AITairs, confided 
to im intimate friend in higiibrioiis tones : ‘‘I'lie liiini>s 
are going out all over Em ope ; we shall not see them 
hi again in our lite-liine.” The phiase has since become 
ininioital. Ills piognoslicalion came out only loo true. 
After a day or two the lamps iliJ go out all o\er 
Europe. They went out for full four years. 

Then, after two decades, they went out once 
again—this time not only over all Eurojie but over all 
Asia as w'l'll. d’lic' second extinction was much moie 
horrible even than the first and lasted much longer. 
Though the lamiis were rc-lighted four vears ago there 
is no guarantee that they will not be extinguished 
again, thanks to the rapuily giowmg eslr.mgeiuenl 
between the two ri\al sections of the foimer allies—the 
eastern ami the westerm. 

“No Monhoe Docthinh’’ 

But, however alluiing il may 'be. Iliai is not the 
subject of my pieseiit article. For,one thing, I should 
like, as far .as possible, to deal with Indian .subji'Pts 
only—though I am ceitain that the distinguished editor 
of The Modern Reeii'w has no intention of laiposiiin 
a sort of “Monroe Doctrine" on his eontributo s, 
wliercby their themes are strictly dclimilcd and they 
arc prevented from encroaehing on what are regaided 
as the close iire.serves of their I’sleeined eolleagues ; 
and, for another, those lumiis ha\e mil yet gone out, 
albeit thrcalemng to do ,so at any moment. Olniously, 
there is no meaning m meeting trouble half-way—iii 
crosaing our bridges, as the .saying is, before we conu' 
loithem. The latest moves on the inleruational chess¬ 
board are really alarming, though the “cold war” 
(thanks be 1) has not yi't developed into a “sliooting 
war.” 

The Sword or D.amocles 

But, howsoever the international situi.tion may 
shape itself in the near future, there is not the shadow 
of a doubt that’owr own internal problems are fast 
“I'proaching a crisis of the very first magniltde ; and 
that the lamps, in Sir Edward Grey's memorable 
yhrase, have nearly all gone out. Our so-called “popular” 
Ministries, both in the Centre and in the i)rovincc.s, 
have succeeded in arming themselves with sufficient 
Powers to ride rough-shod over public opinion and to 


.silence offoelively any one who has the temerity to 
nuestion their wisdom to the slightest extent. 

That ugly brat. Nature's supreme mi.sfit, Caliban, 
bad the audacity to tell his nia.ster, Prospero : 

‘You 1 aught me language ; and my profit on 't " 

Is, 1 know hgw to curse.” 

One cannot but leeall these pregnant words of his 
when comnieiilmg on our CoiigiTss Mmistr.v’t. latest 
atli mpl to edit, so to .speak, our very inmost thoughts 
mill feelings. 

The only cuiiditl inference that eaii lie drawn fiom 
all these uiiedifving debates and dbcussioiis is this. 
J‘'reedi>m has been fought for, amt won, in order (us Is 
liecoming ineieasingly clear with ilie pa.ssage of lime) 
to livi't the fetleis of shnery liie more .strongly on oui 
wii.^ts and ankle ,1 . lho.se veiy fetters which we had been 
bill unate enough to .shake ofi' but .a few years ago. 
Dili' only “in'ofit on ’(,” in (■ahhan’.s words, is, ]jre,suiii- 
ably, to sink lower and lower into the imre of political 
dear.'idalion—the Swadeshi \anct.v. that is! 

The Biotwn M.an’s Burden” 

Jii't Us hasten to tell I lie power.s-lhat-be that, in 
the famous ii-toit oi (iueen Victoria, “wo an' not 
amused” at gaining frei'doiii on these highly quixotic 
leims. We most uiiequnocally refuse to accept Uie 
doctrine of what 1 may, with legitimate excuse, call 
“the Brown Man's Burden.” When We fought for free¬ 
dom we fought for freedom a outrance, not for the 
exchange of one biireaueraey for another A rose, we 
have been (old, smells as sweet by anolher name , by 
the same token, slavery stinks equally noxiously 
whether il is borne under the British Raj or under the 
Indian. Oui friends of the Congre.s.s persuasion should 
be made lo luiderslaiid lhat there is no sanctity 
at Inched to dcspoti.sni merely because il bappen.s lo be 
theirs, Tlie last majority of their fellow-countrymen 
did not, let me suggest, vote them into power during 
the last eli'ctions so that, without any questions a.sked. 
as it were, (he\ might step into (he seats vacated by 
their illustrious predeces.sors and begin to weild the rod 
of authority in an (if po,ssible) men more inhuman 
fashion than they (their illustrious predi'cesaors) fi.ad 
been in the habit of wielding it. 

S.\RD.^R P.\tei,'.s TTnportitn.ite Rem.crk 

Our dislinguished Dciuity Piime Minister, Sardar 
Vallnbhbhai Patel, had occasion, .v'oars ago, to 
deplore voh('ineu1lv, on Ihi' floor of our augu.sl parlia¬ 
ment, the rapid iiroliferalion of our dailies and woeklic.s. 
Bi'longing as 1 do to the noble profes.sion of journaliaiii: 
it is, inanifestl.v, not fair for anyone to expect me to 
bewail that rapid proliferation. In any human calling 
there arc bound to be black a.s well us white sheep, but 
by no process of reasoning can it be argued lhat because 
of the existence of the former a more or less permanent 
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ban should be I'laced on the species as,a whole. The 
law of natural selection operates here as effectively as 
It does elsewhere, and, in the ordinary course of events, 
It can be relied upon to do its work with its customary 
thoroughness wUhoul recouist; Ixung had to extraneous 
agencies to spi'ed up tlie action. In the best of 
cintunislaiices, these extraneous .■igeticios can but alle- 
viiite ; they cannot cure. Jn addition, once these 
extraneous ageneie.- begin to function there is every 
teiiijitatioii foi’ those in jiower to (h'pend upon them 
almost exclusively—to tlic great detriment of the tiee 
I'lay of inibhc opiiiioi;. 

Fhickuom 01 lOxi'UKSSIOX 

It IS neier of any use foi anyone to be.;aiiH h the le- 
putatioii of joninahsts a.s a class. F\en on tlie (facile) 
assumption that lliey aie bom wiDi a iloiiblc do.se oi 
oilgllial sill, they |ia\ e, il nill.''l lie '’Onceded, a distill't 
and distinctive part to plaj in the jiolitical life ol tlit' 
country of their tnitli ; and a (lov ('ininent that is only 
too eager at all I.lines to look upon them with .in ovei- 
jilus of susjncion, if not of actual hostility, does so at 
its own jieril. Every journal is a nurror in which the 
sentiiiienls of the meiiibi'is of its jiarty are leflecled ; 
and it IS really foolish to suggest yilhi'i that tho-.e 
sciitimeut.s, or that party, .should not be encouraged - 
unk'isa, indeed, wi' aie called ui»on to believe thal, with 
the attainineiit of lilieily (real or I'l'niilz) what is 
cuninioiily known as "liberty of expression” should, a'. 
a«iiiatter of course, ,be discounteiiaiiced altogetliei. 
'J'hero is ainjile jiisTiliciition lor my expatiating on thus 
treiiieridoiiHly iiniioitaut .subjis-t at .such length, as the 
new “power,s-that-be” seem to be vying witli the old 
in su|ipiessing what little freedom of exiircs.sion we 
still possess. Th(' Cungiess fought a valiant liattle 
against the serried i.aiiks ol ojipression when it was, so 
to .speak, in (he wildeine.ss ; il henl up ils every ineiital 
as well as corporal agent to the teinble feat, of beaniig 
aloft the banner ol that veiy freedom of expre.ssioii 
which, as 1 have snggesled. it seem.s determined now 
to auppresH willi all the resouiei's (none loo iiieonsider- 
idile) at its eoniinand. 

Tiik Old riniosi'— .ami tiii; is’iiw PiussiivTut 

Verily and truly ha.s it been piovi'd once again ilial 
the new jiresbyter i.s but the old juiesl—"writ large.” 
This is by no means the first oceasion tlial a demagogue 
has been in sueh unseemly haste to foi get his demagogy 
the moment lie has come into power. 

“The devil wa-< siek, and the diwil a. monk would be ; 

The devil was well—and the devil a monk w.is he !” 

I have been an active journalist for more years 
than I care to count, and I can assert, without the li'a^t 
fpir of contradiction, that at no time W’ithiu living 
memory has the liberty of the pre.ss, or of the public, 
touched such a low watermark as in the year of grace 
1949, and, generally speaking, in the iiost-indepcndenco 
era, "May God save us from onr friends I” is the 
exclamation that readily rises to our lips. Tli’e Congress, 
of late, has taken a leaf out of the Fascist book and. 


now that it has tasted the .sweets of office, it is inclined 
to he even moie Fascist than ever. It has begun to 
forestall criticism on this score by dubbing the parties 
that il doe.s nol like as Fa.sci.sl, evidently on the well- 
known jirmcijile that the best way of defence i.s to be 
on the offensive youivself. to cany the war in'o the 
eiK'iny'.s eamiJ. 

Tilt; Fot and TfiE Kcttlk 

. Bui liy merely ealhng the kettle black ihe iiol doe.-, 
not cease to he black ilsi'lf on the conliaiy, tlie 
jiioliabilily I.s lhal. being .such an uiidi.-.piileil aiillioiit.v 
1)11 hlaekiie.-ss, nothing can vie with it in tliat respect. 
The Cimgre.ss, then, will ilo well nol lo imagine that 
it can hope to waid off adverse eommeiil on llie l>ail 
ol Ihe iiitelligeiilsia by tlili-. loiilidly abusing the 
alloiilej' oil the ojijioslle .side lhal kind of .shock 
laclic.-. will a^.■'Un'dly not "bring iioiiie (lie bacon,” in 
Ihe viilgai i'liraM'. Jl would, in iiiv opinion, be fai 
bellei einjiloved weie It to lo wolk ex'jiedil louslv 
in Je.'tonng its own lion.'c to a iiiodieiiiii oi oulei, ol 
deeoniui, instead of, as il unfoilmialely doing now, 
rushing about pell-mell exploiiiig tlie dost and diistine.s.s 
of other jieople’.s haluLalions It slioiild, in otliei 

words, endeavour lo easl oiil the glaring bi'am m its 
own eye hefoie veninniig lo pa.ss oiijnobiions remark,s 
on the iiisigiiilicant motes m tliose of its ojiponenls 
"Jjiln'iali.sm is not a deed hut a frame of mind,” said 
till' late Ml .\ngiisliie Ihiii'll ^ o, h-l. me remind 

Congre.ssmeii, is Fa.sci.sin, loo H'/ni'ci'c; diclatorsinp u 
--llnu !'• n/.Mi 'I’lial is ilic Jjaw as well ol 

lllosl ol Ihe I'lOpliclb. 

* WlilTHEH ? 

iSucIi an avowedly ironical siliiation iiiusl set Us 

“furiously lo think." Whither i,s the frail b.irqiic' ot oiii 
.siljilioseil mdependeiiee drifting? Is it being navigated 
lo a safe haven of refuge, oi is il lieiiig allowed to fi^ht 
its way (hiough its manifold watery daiiger.s unaided 
by a reliable helmsman’s hands ? Have the toiling 
inilhons not to be permitted to have their say in 
matters vitally e.oneermng Ihemselves ? Was thu tin 
pole-star of oui leailers’ amlnlions ? When we contom- 
jil.ili' ihe.se and allied matters, 

“Krom Ihe .soul’s subterranean dejiths iiliborne, 

As from an infinitely di,stunt land. 

Come airs .and flo.ating echoe.s,” *' 

(hat, not lo put too fine a point upon it, we have been 
“sold a pup’' liy these same leaders. 

There is, manifestly, a limit to \ianking on a one¬ 
time iioimlanty. One has heard of such a thing as “the 
law of diminishing |•('(uI■lls”; and the question that the 
Congre.“s must, vvilliout losing any more valuable time, 
a.sk itself IS : “W’hat .shall I do when my alreadv 
shrinking capital is completely exhausted ?” 

I can (ell its leadens that its capital is nearin- 
exliausiioii. Probably it is a shrewd suspicion of it’’ 
approaching bankruptcy that has been egging it on h’| 
v’ie earnestly with the old Lloyd Georgian "steel | 
frame.” 
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' In Bombay 

To cite only on«! example of flio diwtibililieci of tlie 
Indian press— ajter “Poorna iSwaraj” {honexco refcrensl) 
—I shall attempt to describe in a few words the 
measures introduced last year by the Bombay Gox’crn- 
aient wifli tlie (laudable) object of gag(;in (4 both the 
|)rcss and tlie public. 

Sliccific powers to ooutrol the Press were to be 
assumed by. the Govei-iiment by a Bill to amend the 
Bombay Public yecurily Measures Act of 1947. The 
Bill also pnii)o.srd to extend the, life of i'lo Act Irom 
two to thiee years and widen its scope for detaining 
jtersons “likely to act in a iiiaiuier prejudicial to iniblu; 
safety.” Pre-ceusorship may be imposed in regard to a 
particular subject, or cla.ss of subjects, as also a, ban on 
bniigiiig into, or llii' distiibulioii, oi sale, ol aii\ news¬ 
paper oi iMiiodii-al in the pioiiliee Another claii.si' m 
till' Pill H ads as follows ‘ 

"Ali\ Jiolice of!i('( I liol below the lank of the 
Su]i( 1 iiileialenl of Police in (ireatei Uoiiibay. or the 
Itcpnlv Snpi'i iiilendeiit of Police elsewhere, aiillui- 
rised III I he- bell.ill by the Pnn'incial Uoveinmenl 
by geiie'al or .si'ecia! ordei, may, ll he is s.itislied 
lhal aiij peison e- acting or is liki'ly to act in a 
iiiannei 'prejiulieial to lie' public "ately, the niain- 
lenaiice of jniblie order, or the 1 1 aliiniillity ol the 
Proi lin e oi any pail Iheieol, aiiesi ei cause to be 
arrcslid such jieison without warrant .md direct 
that lie -liall be eoinmilled |ii .such custody as such 
oflicer may deem tit lor a peimd not exieedmg 
lifti'en days; and such jiolice ollicer shall foilhwitli 
repoi’l the fact of such arrest to the I’loiiiicial 
(Joveriiiiiellt.” 

Lbuji an Aiiglo-liidiaii iiajier had been constrained 
to ii'iiiarlv on this at tlie time . 

“'I'hi;; amoimts to a police Unj, and it is perti¬ 
nent lo nolo that even a foreign Inireaucracy did 
not give Ihi' jiolice such wide iiowers e\cn at Ihe 
lienihl of I he last war.” 

Then and Now 

Goi'cniing a country with the help of emergency 
legislation and ordinances is no .sort of democratic rule. 
Tlie British had a try at it after (he famous “Quit 
India” resolution of the Congress in 1942. What they 
could count upon were, at the most, “Pyrrhic victories.” 
When, howei'er, those “lawless laws” were submitted 
the scrutiny of (he higher courts tlie stuffing, 
niviiriably, was knocked out. of.them. It was not that 
dll' Governinen(’.s existing legal machinery was not 
'ajiable of copying with any extraordinary .silualion that 
might arise. But the ruling caste loves power cp/a power 
titi is almost a case of art for art’s sake), and it had 
III) hesitation in inventing law's and ordinances at its 
cw-ii sweet will ‘and pleasure. As I have pointed out, 
dicy eamo to nothing then ; they cannot, I dare to 
ay, far*’ any better in the hands of oiir present 
"t'lipular” (.save the mark 1) Government. 

In Bihar, in East Punjab, in Bombay, and in 
beugal our new Ma Baps have come in for some scath- 
"ig remarks at the hands of the respective High Courts. 
Nor, let ns be perfectly candid about it, have those 


.strictures been in the least undeserved It is true that 
they have had no effect, so tai, on those in authority. 
It is curious how history has a knack of repealing itself 
('\en in this field. The Fedeial Court ii,s well as the 
Bi'ngal High Court did not mince mattcis wlien .some 
cases were brought before them m 1912 and in 191.1 
by way of ai'peal "against the Draconian legislation of 
tho.se in power then. Public memory is proveifiially 
.sharl, so I am recapitulating a few instances of Govern¬ 
ment p:i.s.sing ordinances in lia.-iti’ and repenting of them 
at leisure. 

The Battle oe the Ordinances 
T'he.se "Ordinanees” are, more often than not, the 
\eiy negation of law and only bring into contempt that 
which it IS their avowed purpose to uphold. It was the 
Eotoiious “Talpade” case lhal knocked the bottom out 
of them. The J'’oder:il Court lield the *(‘lelirated Rule 26 
of 111*’ Defence of India Acl, under which thousands had 
bci’ii delained in the coimlry, lo be uUra vires. Then, 
III (iemou.stialc lliat it wa.s not witliuiit ils resources, 
llic Clo\crnmciit ruslictl lliiougli a “validating” 
oriiiiiame, wlicrehy tlie stalii.'i c^iw in the matter of 
llicse delciHiiiii.s was sought to be maintained. Federal 
t'liiul or no Federal Court. 

Tlie second louud wms foiiglil in the Calcutta High 
Court, in a case arising out of the habeas corpus ajipli- 
(.atiou made on behalf of nine security prisoners 
detained under Rule 26, which held that tliis ‘‘validat¬ 
ing” oidmancc was, in ils turn, inv.alid, as, according 
lo ils 1 iew, the Go\rinor-Geueral did not possess the 
uqhl In uineiid an Act oj the haUan Leffislahire. (An 
inU'rc'sliiig .■.cijiicl to the C'alculbi 'High Court’s ruling 
was that the reli ased pusoiiers weie immediately 
ai’icslcd undei Regulation HI of 1818). (Compare what 
baiii'ened in Calcutta only Ihn other day 1) 

I should like to dravv the attonlion of my readers 
lo the ohscrvalions of Mi .In.slice Sen of the Calcutta 
High Court, who was one of the (hreo judges constitut¬ 
ing till' SjiccKil Bench which heard tlie habeas corpus 
.ipplicalion on beiialf of the nine security jinsoncr.s 
men (lolled ubov'e. 

Some Piuncu'ees Dei'inkd 

He said : 

“It IS not for Us lo crilici.se (he wi.'-doni or the 
Jiropriety of I hi’ Defence of India Act or the Rules 
made thereunder. Our duty is to deteiniine their 
validity, and. if liiey are found lalid, lo adminisli’r 
them according lo law. We re.ilisc tlial. in times of 
emergency, the Kxcculivi’ liave lo be given extra¬ 
ordinary powers, which mav have the effect, of 
keeping out to some extent judicial scrutiny of acts 
done by the Kxcciitive. But w’hen,'through some 
unexjieeted crevicf in the barriers of judicial action, 
a cry against an illegal act docs reach this Court, it 
becomes our duty to be vigilant and to see that thi’ 
liberty of none of His Majesty’s siibjcct.s is touched 
except in slnel compliance, mth the law, and neither 
(he clouds of war nor the du.st of political upheaval 
must he allowed to obscure our vision or blur that 
strict scrutiny whicli vfk must always bring to bear 
iijion any action Avhich savours of ojipression or 
injustice.” 
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JUDICIAnV Vd. Ex.KClITnE , 

Justice Sen went on to iidd : 

“1 ami lem'pled to quote llu- oli,-.ei\Lition^ of Loul 
Atkm (in the NiRcria (•ii>e) winch are very apt in 
this ense ; ‘In accordance with Itritish juris)nudence. 
no memlier of tlie Exi-ciilne can interh'rc witl tlie 
liberty or' pro)ierl.v of a Hiatisli -subject except on 
condition that he can su))i)orl tiie li'gality of Ins 
action before a Court of Justice, and it is the 
tradition of British justice that judges should not 
shrink fioiii deciding such issue fac of the 

Executive’.” 

What, one wondets, ha.s oui “popular' 
to say to this ? 

iK THE Salt Loses Its Savour . 

Before closing my article let me 


golden rule of publi<‘ conduct. Freedom of ixprcsdioii 
IS (he first, anil the most essential, of all the freedoms. 
It. IS the kingpin of the structure known as a nation’s 
independence. Without it there can be no nation and 
there can be no indeiiendence A.' Iona as the people are 
denied it the independence, that they are su)>poscd to 
liav(' won for themsehes is a shiini and an iinposture. 
Ltbirty of expies.iton is the heystone of the arch of 
freedom. Jjct there be an^ monkeying with that key- 
stoni', and the arch itself ln))ples o\er with a deafening 
crash It IS iij) to our Clongre.ss leaders to .see that that 
does not haiuien—neither the monkeying, nor the 
eii'iitual crash. 

Th'ev should ronstanlly ask them.sebes ; “If the salt 
it.s sa\ our, wherewith shall it -be salted ?” 


(.Jo\ eimneiit 

reiterate this loses 
-: 0 :- 

THE SOCIAL OUTLOOK OF BEKTRANI) RUSSELL* 

Bv Pitor. (iOBlNl)A CH.XNDKA .MANDAL, m a. 


Bertrand Bussell beg.m Ins caieei' as a mathematician 
Hi.s devotion for mat hematics was so deo'p and siin cri 
that he felt the .subject to be an embodiment of truth 
and .supreme beauty. IIi' had not. the least of toli'iatioii 
for any obscurity of thought, lie considered sli.eght- 
thinking as the hi'st law of morality “The iigid nii- 
)iersonality and objectnily” of matheinatic-. wa- .1 
great attraction for him The aim of ]>hilo:o|>liv 

according to Ru.ssell should be to uacli the jieifectloli 
of niatheiiiatics. Mi Will Durant. there''oie, \ei 
rightly slatc.s that 

“It is rernarkyble for Bu.ssell to come doivn fioni 
a. realm of abstractions ui>on the surface of this 
planet and begin to ri'ason very iiassioiiately about 
war and Govi'iiinieiit. and -.oeialism and revolution ’’’ 

* IToii. ItiiliaiKl Aiiliiir \\ ilii.im Uids H I .RS. ht ii pi 
2nil E.irl Riit«4f'Il , hoin .it 'liilliik, Itllh M.iv. IB72 , m rniitl 
ilir lalt' rtiiiptilp.l ^t iiifi*' 

high wranclrr mil fudt ilatMi m Matli iil al men 

elected a fellow of lus tollegr, IR05 . inif»l IMi-* \\\s iVaift’K'll 

Sinithi IROl ; slitliid mx i.il (iriiuiiTiu> 01 ' in Berlin, IB'fi « 

viditeil Malhematica) Cixb; i ii( B.mis amHi ins liiiini Mfinl Will*' 
head. 1900, wrote Imp fii«l bonk Ihc Printtitlvs of 

\tathrmatu'^ , wioli' jiinllt AMth ^Xhiltlirad pt nipio Math-'inati \ a'hI 
appointed Lerturer iit Innily (.<dlei.'r, I'MO at lh< linir of the Woiid 
Wai 1. took aetne ]Knt in a tninp.iijtn aititni: i ii'ii nption , iinel 
drprivetl of Inn tiirenliip and altiiwauK -v tiiic'id to 'ix inontlin' 
iinprinomnrnl for pio]tt';:»'iii" paiifisr m nt to Ciiiti.i to loilure 

on pbilonophy. ‘ diM>ri'<-d hv lit> iiihl wife HMd iiiarru*l Mi*>p Doia 

Black, 1921. divoiiM’d by hi** m-« nnd witi and iiiHnird Paliiiia Hel* n 
Spence 19d5-19J6 : wont \o llie I'niled ^laie- and h iliei at 

many Universities, 19IIH-4L deprivi'd id Itts In uie«liip ui ih** (..nlle v 
of thn city of New Vork in 1910 and nl the Bnrneis Koiiinlntioii in 
Merion. Pa in 194J foi Iih viewa in moiulitv. Some jmportAiit publua* 
lion» : Pnnrlplc^ of Mathrmatu 1910 : Our Knowledge of the 

External Ii orlti, 1911 ; Pnatipif of Sortaf Rvt onstru. tt-on, l''17 . 

Mya6cnm and Lofm ^ 1918 . Hoitd\ to Ftevdom, 1918 ; fntrodurt'on 
to MathftnatuaL Philosophy, 1919 , the Prat'luc and Theory of 

BoUhetii^m, 1920 : f/te rrab/em id ( hinu, 19J2 Prospvds of ludu^tnul 

Civiltiatittn, 1923 ; Th* (.oiojui of Happiness^ 19,10 , The .S'tiVnh/^i 
Outlook, 1931 ; Edination und the Social Orde', 1932 ; Freedom and 
5ocmi/ Organisation, (18H-19M). 1934, ScejtCual Essays, 19J5, Pouer, 
A New Social Anolysus, 1938 ; An tmjuiry mtn Meaning of Tmth, 1940, 

1, Will Porani : lha Story of Phdoiiophy, p, 300, 


The I’sA'erioi.o( u m. .\i’I’Koa( ii 
Kiis-( H’s soei.d iiliilosoj'liy was jhe oiileome ot IIU’ 
Gir'at War J It was war which )iroduei'd in him a ri'liel 
against the existing .'■oeial institutions. 

■ Ike k of this lelielhoii la.i’ a smi|)le honoi of 
all bl lodv conlliel Bertrand Ku.ssell who had liiel 
to Ih' a disembodied mielleet was realU a system of 
ii'elmgs.’’" 

War Was the one single social iilieiiomenoll wlli. li 
stirred liim to the deiUh of his being, it acted upon 
his mmd miensnely 'ind h'd him to tlu' diseoverv of a 
soei.il 1 hllo.-o))lo- whleli is leofoillld, eoIUi ri'lu'llsive 
and mole eajiaMe of “standing elect in a lime 
ol (risls llrui the I'liilosoiiln ol liadiliolial 
lilier.ili.s'iii h.is shoyvn itself to be " 1 he one object ol 

his n'seaieh was to find out the “sia'ing.s of huniin 
.lelmn” and he di.scoy ered them to be illcajialile ol 
being laid down in the form of a mechanical law of 
.social moyenicnls Tliey are embodied in the \ cry 
mi]mi.ses 'of life Ileri' we find allogelher a new view 
of till' hisloneal movements, The.v are neilhei deter¬ 
mined by ideas nor by economic realities but mainly 
by human iminilses. Indeed the keynote of Russell’s 
jihdosophy is lii.s iceognition of- I he fundaiiiental 
impulses of life. Tims he points out ; 

ti 

“Ill all men wiro have any x’lgoroiis life, there 
are strong impulses such as ma.v seem utterb 
imreasonalile to others. Blind impulses soinetiine.s 
lead to destiMellon and death, but at other time- 
they lead to tlie best tilings lluit the world contains. 
Blinil imjnilse is the .source of war, but it is also 
the source of science and art and love. It is noi th" 
weakening of impulse that is to be.desired but the 
diveelion of inipul.se towards life and growth ratliei 
than towards death and decay.”® 

“Our fundamental impukses are neither good nm 
bad, they nro ethically neutral. Education should 
aim at making them take forms that are good. Th> 


2. Ibid., p. .161. 

3, Principles of Socinl Reconstruction, pp. 17-i8. 
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ol<l nielbod s-hil hrlievod by Christians was to (iiwart 
instinct ; the new ii'clhod is In train it.’’* 

Russell would, therefore, like his principles of sociiil 
rcconsiruetion to be based upon full regard for those 
iiiiidamental impulses. Ho goes farther and divides them 
into those that are cn-alivi' and Ihos^ that are po-ses- 
sive. 

‘Some of our activities are directed to creating 
what would not otherwise exi.st, otiici-s are directed 
towards acquiring or retaining what exi.sts already. 

"... The be.st life is that in which creative 
ini'imlses j'lay the largest part ;ind po.s.srssi\’c iiiij)ul.ses 
the smallest. The licst in.slitiitions are tho.-'e which 
jiroducc the greate.st pos.sil)l(* creativeness and the 
least possessiveness eoiniialible with self-preserva¬ 
tion.”'’ 

All IIicM' lines signify the (U*a1li of tlii' logician aiul 
the birth of a social philo.sojilier who is deejilv iiilertvtcd 
'.:n liuniaiiiiv. ItusscH is here .all for luirnamsm Tin 
riiniiing alter ab.slract iierfectioiis is now at an end , 
I’ow begins the .searching of life witli all its .short- 
cotiiings. 'I'lie fundamental ajijuo.a'ii of Rlis-ell to Ihi' 
prolileins of .social life can liest be ii'garded as psycho¬ 
logical and this approa<ii ruii' thiough all o'" his social 
mitings Such all aiialv.sis begins in lus 1‘inici.iliK <>j 
'iicidl Ii< c<iii.'-t nicl iii>i (1917), .and .illaiti- maturity in a 
l.ilei ( onintiiil ion I'mr'r (19158) 

Atiitldi- to Muixism 

Russell K'ad Mai^ a.-sidiiously and lie Ini' lugely 
• li iwn upon the Marxian PhiIo.' 0 ]»hy Maixi.sn is 
poweifiil a iiio\eiiieiil in the .social and poliliial field 
ill modern times that a reference to Marx in connection 
villi social stiidii's i' irresistible 'Phi- is i>,iiIiciilarly 
fine III coimection with.lie' social sluilies ol Riissi'll 
who has been 'O largely influenced by the willing.' of 
Maix. Ru.ssell has got a deej) imdeislandin'j; of 
Maixisiii. which is c\ ideiit irom the following aTiaiys'' 
made bj' him : 

‘‘Marx’s (loi'lnnes like those of oliiei men, aie 
partly true and iiartl.y false. . Theie is much that 
can be controverted, hut there are foiii points iii his 
theoiy (hilt are of siicli imt'oi lance as to pi or e hiai 
a man of supreme intelligence 

“The first i-, tiu' concent rat ion of c pilal. passing 
gradually from free (omiU'tition to monojioly. 

“The' second is economic molivalioii in Politics. 

“The third is the nece.ssity for the coiiqm’st, of 
♦ power by those who aie not po.sse.ssed of capital . . . 

“The fourth is the neee.ssily of aiquisilion by 
the .state of all the niean.s of product ion, with the 
•coiusequence that socinlisni mii.st. from it.' mcci>tiou, 
('inliracc a whole nation, if not the wliole world.”" 

Rus.sell does not accept Dialectical Mnteriiiliam. 
He points out that the Muixian theory of historical 
dmelopment does not take any note of the intellectual 
ausatioii of economic processes. His own .study of the 
"uisalion of history is this : 

“Industrialism is due to modern science. Modern 
•'cietiee is due to Galileo, Galileo is due to Ooiie-ntcus, 
(’ope rniciis is due to the Renai.s.sance, the Renaissance 

Sceptical Bstajtt, p, 210. 

Principitit of Social Reconsirurtion. 2.')4, 
t'reedom and Organiutliont pp« 252‘353« 


is due to the fall of Constanlinople, the fall of 
Constantiiio()le is due to the migralion of Turks, 
the migration of Turks i.s due tu the Desiccation of 
(Vntral Asia.’” 

As regards tJie theory of .surplus value Russell sa\s 
that Miii.k',s eonception of value is either ethical or it, 
i.s nothing but a verbal definition. If it is ethieal then 
it hms hull' relation to economic fads or tendencies and 
if it I.s a mere definition then most of its propositions 
are rediici'd (o trivi.alit.v." 

Both Russel! and Minx are socialists but from two 
(iifferenl sliiii(l|)oiiit.' They arrive at the socialist dcci- 
.sioii along two different loutes. Marx is a soriali.'l 
because lie \ i.suali/ie.s that socialism is the ineii^hlc 
(ii'stiny of human hisloiy, Jtussell i' a .soi'iulist becaus’ 
he realizes that the .sysirm of Pnv.ile Properly does not 
; rovide the lommon man with outlet foi creativeness. 

J'OWlili-ANAl.YSlS 

Kii'M'II's eiiiieisiii of tlie Marxian interpretation of 
bisloiy is i'urlhei de\('|i,iied in his Power of whicli 
mi'iilion has alieady been made. The impulse to which 
Ru.ssell has lofciri'd in his / .'ucip/c.s is not defined 
liii'i-e It js iejiresenI((I tlu'ie a - a vague my.stical force. 
'J he Veil of my'.sticisni is iifli'd m Power Here the 
fimdaiiu ni:il imiuil'C is named and < h arh defined. It 
Is the h)\e (if power Jl i.' the inii-ulse to powei which 
acts as the motive fon e m all social change.s. 

“'ITie orthodox economist,s as well as Marx who 
in this icspect agieed w'ith them were mistaken in 
siippo.'ing that ('(■ononiic self-inteiesl could be taken 
as th(' fuiidaiiK'iital motive in the .social sciences. 
'J’hi' di'sirr for coiiiiiiodilies wlu'ii sei'arated from 
pow'c'f and glory, is finite, and can bi' fully .satisfied 
I \ a liKulciate eompelence . , . 

■'Whi'ii a moderate degree of eomfort is a.s,sur('d, 
boili iiidn idiials and comtmiiiitie.s will pursiu.- power 
lallii'i than wealth : they ma.v .s('ek wi'allh as a 
means lo imwer or they may forego an inerease of 
wi'.'dili in order to stsciire an men'ase of ijower, but 
m the former ea.se as m thi' latter llu’ir fundamental 
motive i.s not eeonomic. . . . 

‘It I.s only by lealizing, that love of power i.s 
the cause of the activities that are important, in 
social affaiis, that history whclhei ancient or modern 
can riclitly be inif'rpreled.”'’ 

Pow'i'r, however, may take various forms and miy 
iinohe \aiioiis l.xpes of prgiiiiizalion. Tin- wa.vs in 
which I'ow'cr is exercised or organized are not always 
the same. They' have laried from agc' to age and from 
socii'ty to soeu'ly. Thus, accoidiiig to Ru'Si'll. power 
Is cla.ssified as Tradiiiomil Powc'i resting inainl.v upon 
habitual obedieiici' of tlu' peoitli'. Naked Power resting 
mainly upon nilhli'ss applicatuui of force, and Revolu¬ 
tionary Powei resting p.irlly ni'oii a. new belief and 
parl'.y upon forci' Traditional power in its turn was 
manifr.sf in ))asl limes in two iiniiorlant forms, n.ami'ly, 
Priestly' Power and Kingly Power. Prie.stly Power was 
a.ssociated witli siii>i'rslilious beliefs of the primitive 
man in inelupliysical or magical forces. 


7. /bid., p. 2.10. 

8. Ibid., p. 2.I.S. 

9. Power, p. 10, 
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A p'dup of persons, namely, tiie in-iests were sup¬ 
posed to possess Extraordinary eapacity of doing good 
or -harm to the society either by virtue of religion or 
by magic. They most often combined the practice of 
medicine with religious functions. They were suppcssd 
to counle^t the evil effect of the malevolent magic 
upon a person. It was, therefore, natural for them to 
eiijoy a supremacy over other members of the society. 
The Priestly Power declined through its misuse by bold 
men for secular and selfisli purposes, In Europe, the 
doctrinal revolt of Protestantism accompanied i>\' 
economic motives led to the final collapse of Papacy 
and the rise of Kingly Power towards the imd of the 
lOtlf century. The monarchies thrived by subserving 
nationalism and commerce. Revolution broke out only 
when they failed in their si'rvioe to these two causes. 

“Traditional Power when not destroyed from 
without, runs almost always through a certain 
development. Emboldened by the respect, which it 
inspires, it becomes careless as regards tlu> general 
approval, which it. believes that it cannot ever lose. 
By sloth, folly or cruelty it gradually forces men 
to become sceptical of its claims to divine 
authority.”" 

This scepticism in course of time dcielops into 
rebellion. 

Naked Power arises out of iiieconcilability of (.wo 
contending creeds one requiring to be supressed ; it 
arises also in a situation where there has b.en a decay 
of old beliefs not being followed by the birth of new 
ones 80 that the pursuit of personal ends becomes lh(' 
general rule.” Revolutionary Power .arises wilti (he 
growth of new creeds .strong ('Uoiigh to establish a new 
government which is in full sympathy with ihos'' creed-i’' 

Thus we find that in the analysis of social change.-i 
Russell attaches greater imporlancc to mental prooe.sses 
than economic forces, while Marx lays greater emphasis 
upon economic forces than upon mental pi'occsses. 
Creeds and beliefs have been considered by Russell to 
play a role largely independent of material circum- 
Htances, while Marx considers them (o be entirely 
determined by the latter. While Russell emphasizes the 
importance of Personality as a historical force, Marx 
emphasizes the classes. Rus.sell’s analysis is based mainly 
upon introspective philosophy, while the Marxian 
analysis is based upon the study of certain broad phases 
of history. Russell's analysis is directed towards 
explanation of the details of history, while Marx is 
^jpneerned with some* broad historical tendencies. 

SncoksTioNS Rbgarmno Organization or Powesk 

After having pointed out that power is the motive 
force in social relations, Riiwll approaches the practical 
question of how power should be organized. Love for 
j^er being an essential impulse of life, he is far from 
Wi^pestiag the idea of ^curbing it. altogether. He ratlier 
Gonce^ hiniself with the problem of taming power, 
becausefeels that without a taming of power there 
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cannot bo any iveace in this world, In this respect, be 
is in favour of the highest form of democrat^. But ’ 
democracy alone is not enough. The taming of power 
is not possible without economic equalization or 
socialism. This was visualized by Marx and is reiterated 
by Russell, ^ciaiism, again, cannot automatically load 
to a taming of power. Socialism by concentrating all 
powers in the hands of the goivernment may give rise 
to a new type of despotism. Russell has been led by 
this consideration to .accept the principle of Pluralismi 
along with socialisation of the instruments of Produc¬ 
tion. 

“If concentration of Power in a single organiza¬ 
tion—the State—^is not to produce the evils of 
despotism in an extreme form, it is essential that 
Power within that organization should be widely 
distributed, and that qutmrdinate groups should have 
a long measure of autonomy. Without democracy, 
devolution and immunity from extra-l^gnl punish-,' 
ment, the coaleseeneo of economic and political 
jiower i.s nothing but a new app.Tlling instrument of 
tyranny.”" 

Bertrand Russell is a socialist but ho does not 
believe that .socialism is the jianacea of all evils. He 
looks iijton it as an essential step towaids remov 1 of 
poverty and economic injustice. But hi.s appraisal of 
socialism does not go any farther. Socialism may secure 
distributiic justice; it may secure for labourers thi' 
fruits of their (oil. But it dges not of its own acconl 
guarantee the liberation of eretiltivc mijailses which is 
an essential condition of the joy of life. “It is not only 
more material goods (hat, men need, hut mole freedom, 
more self-direetlon, mori' outlet for ereativeness, more 
tvj>i)oiliinit.y of (he joy of life, more voluntary co¬ 
operation and less involuutarx subservience to pur|’ose,s 
not their own.” It is the task of a .social organization 
to produce these conditipn.s. The very existence of the 
state rfk an embodiment of supreme power i.s inimical 
to liberty. The vaslness of the state creates a feeling 
of impotence in the individual. It works as an obstacle 
to the instinctive growth of the individual. The concen¬ 
tration of jiower in a single organization loads in¬ 
variably to war, oppression and tyranny. According to 
Russell, the best way to freedom of the creative 
impulses is decentralization of power. Liberty and 
authority can be harmonized by securing power for 
voluntary organizations each having a specific purpose 
of its own. Tlie state .should remain only for securing 
settlement of rival interests. Under such conditions only 
it is possible for an individual to assert himself in the 
larger affairs concerning his life, because though he is 
not an effective member of the state, he is an effective 
member of his own group which has now got a real 
share of power within its domain. 

“The supreme Principle both in politics and 
private life should be to jiromote all that is creative 
and so to diminish the impulses and desiiPs thai 
centre round possession.”" 

But so long there is only one repository of power 
in the society it is, by its very nature, likdly be 

13. Ibid, p. SOS. ^ 

14, frincipiti oj Saohf SfcoiwOiicMffl, p. .33$, 
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a£i an iaatrume&l of ^saessive itnpulHea evan 
though it in a socialist powA'. Ruasell. therefore, suggests 
that the best measure for social reform is the esta¬ 
blishment of an industrial federal democracy” 

The impulse to power can work in a prealive way 
only when it is Shared by all the groups of which the 
society is composed. This means that power in the state 
should be organized federally each group enjoying 
autonomy within its own sphere. RuasHl’s love for 
syndicalism is explicit in these suggestions. 

The conditions which inspired the .social philusupliy 
of Russell at the Innc; of the first Great War persist 
even now at the end of the second' Great War. There¬ 
fore the priueiples which ho has suggeste«i arc still very 
fresh. But what is the tendency in practical policies of 
the states at tlic present moment ? Unfortunately little 
has been done ujj to this day towards devolution of 
power upon volunfarjr associations. It still remains foi 
the friends of Iibeily to cliaiiipion the cause of 
])oliti(jiI and ocoiioimc (iecentiMliz.ition winch alone can 
ensiiie*llie fullest grow lb of one’,s peisonality. 

Rus.'ioll has ini’senled himself all through his writ¬ 
ings as a passionate lover of freedom. In social and 
political mat tens be lias placed fioedoin above all 
things, because the giowth of pei.sonalily is not possible 

i5'“74^Z, pT^,' 



without freedom. conception of freedom 1* OOt 
narrowly economic or political. It is comprehensive 
enough to cover all the spheres of life. The freedom 
of his conception is freedom from all sorts of restiio- 
tkms including those conventions, customs and rules 
of Puritanism which inhibit the expression of our 
im|>ul,ses. All his social philosophy is inspired by his 
burning love for humanity, peace and freedom. For. 
the sake of humanism and pacificism and for the sake 
of freedom he .struggled, he courted imprisonment and 
liad to lead th(“ life of an outcast. He rejects the 
llolshevik idea in spile of tlic economic good wliich it 
has brought to humanity and in spile of his own 
.‘.ocKilist convictions ; this is because he thinks tliat the 
Bolshevik progiiiintne is motivated more by hatred than 
by the positne lovi' for humanity.” 

Ru.s.sell IS never a peasimist. Hi.s social philosophy 
i.s characterized by his great optimism regarding the 
po.ssibilities of iiiiin He has great confidence in the 
ciil)iii ily of social and educational .systems ior training 
the ('iiiofiuus of man and remaking liis character. 

Kusscfl's contribution to social philosophy would 
leiiiain fii'sli .so long any love for freedom and any 
enthusiasm for life would be kept burning in the heart 
of mankind. 


16. lAe Frat/ne and f/ioory of SoUhfvum, 
:0:- 


THE RAGHUBIR LIBRARY 

By .Sir JADUNATH SARKAR, n.utl. 


'J’hi: elas'ic land of Malwii wa-. once the fountain-head, 
ot Indian Ifuiniug and culture. Will it again be* a 
magnet to draw’ hcbolai-s fro.u all p.arls of a free In<Ua 
Such a gloiiou.s future for the pio\nice, in one parti¬ 
cular brancli of historical studies at least, has been 
made possible by a library now in coui-se of rapid 
growth, of which the world knows nothing. It is the 
Hagbubir Libraiy, located at Hitamau, the' capital of 
a small Rajput ytate lying 70 air-miles north of 
Ujjain. The town is off the railway track, but a regular 
bus sen'icp running through it from Mandsaur on the 
B.B.C.l. line 20 miles west of il, to Suvasni on the 
B.B.C.I. line 20 miles eastwards, makes the place 
(%sy of access. 

The creation of this library is due to the patriotic 
zeal, foresight, and persistence of an enlightened 
Prince, Pr. Raghubir Sinh, the eldest son of the 
Maharaja of Sitamau. Aftei passing the Law and 
M.A. examinations of the Agra University, he took a 
P.Litt. degree by a Icarnsd histoi'.cal thp.sis on 
Malxoa in Transition^ (1936), which has become* the 
standard antbority.on the subject. Since then he has 
Varied his experience by serving as an administrator 
of his father's State and doing military duty as an 
^•niejgeiwgr-coiBiniasion Major in the Indian Observer 
CQi<i^ diuisg the late war with Japan. He has built 
Ihia, UiO’aiJr up by judicious planning, expert advice. 


and aid I watching for rare books as they come into 
the market in Europe. 

The mediaeval history of India down to the very 
flawu of the modern age with the establishment' of 
British luiramountcy m 1803, cannot be written with¬ 
out a knowledge of the Persian language, and for the 
17th and 18th centuries of Marathi as well. The 
greater jiorlioii of the Persian sources are stUl un- 
piinletl, and their manuscript copies are rarely afrail- 
alile in India. The oldest, completest, and best- 
Irunscnbed copies of most Persian histories and State- 
pii|>ers of the Muslim period are preserved in the 
public liliraries of Europe, and our patriotism naturally 
feels hurt at so many of our best historical material 
liavng gone out of our country. But in one way it 
was a blessing. If they had not been acquired and 
sent to Europe so early, but left in Indian hands, tliiy 
would in most cases have been totally lost during the 
long years of anarchy, warfare, and* the decay of oUr 
noble families that maintained libraries and writers. 
To take one instance only ; Sir Henry M. Elliot, the 
. Foreign Secretary of Lord Dalhousie, wisely used his * 
rare opportunities to collect a large number of MSS. 
on the Moghul Empire and sent them to Z<ondon just 
m time to escape the Sepoy Mutiny of 1857, in which 
they would most certainly have been destroyed 
the fighting in Delhi, Lucknow, Agra and all over 




SBRINATHjt 

Bt S. L CLEBK, u. 


3Hta Nathji is heaven on earth for Vaishnaya Hindus. 
And indeed, the idol of the temple here is really 
exquisite. Unfortunately (or fortunately) vte arc not 
allowed to take photo of the same*. However, there are 
any number of paintings of the same executed by the 
local arti.sts and some of the better ones do reveal 
at least a part of the exquisitoneas of the idol. 


favour a human soul, he brings it out, gives it a divine 
body like his own and plays with it eternally (nitya 
lila). In this play the devotee receives from the Lord 
Bhajananda or Svarupananda which is referred to in 
the Taittiriya Upanishad and the Bhagvala. This divine 
b]i,ss is the gift of Lord to be had only at His pleasure. 
This idea of gift of divine grace is called pushti. Under 
the piishii marga the Lord is wor¬ 
shipped beeause the worshipper 
ardently loves Him and not because 
He is the Highest Unity. The wor¬ 
ship of thf‘ devotee is suddhatmaka 
(consisting of love) and the Lord is 
called Gojiijanavallabha (the beloved 
of the Gopis). 

The form of the Lord that is wor¬ 
shipped in the pmhli viarga is 
known as Shri Govardhannathji, 
popularly called Shn Nathji. The 
image of Shri Nathji was revealed 
to Vallabhaeharya on the hill of 
Giriraja and was later brought to 
Nathdwara. It repre.sents the highest 



A bird’s eye view of the town of Shri Nathji. The roofs are flat 
on account of scanty rainfall in Marwar 

Shri Nathji is in Marwar, the 
motherland of the valiant and chival¬ 
rous Rajputs on the bank of the river 
Banas, some thirty miles from 
I Udaipur. The city proper is about 
eight miles from Nathdwara railway 
station on Marwar State Railway, 
eighty-four miles from Marwar rail¬ 
way junction. With an annual rain¬ 
fall of about twenty-five inches, the 
climate at Shri Nathji is fairly 
plwsant, particularly, fro'mi January 
to March. 

The followers of Vallabhasampra- 
daya in particular, flock to Nath¬ 
dwara in thousands every year. 

Vallabhactharya (1473-1631 A.D.) was 
wked by Lord Krishna to appear in 
the form of Agni on this earth and to 
>ffera correct interpretation of the Upanishads and the 
Srahmasutras which were misrepresented by Sankar- 
^charya. Vallabhaeharya propounded what is generally 
^own as Suddhadvaita system of Vedanta accepting 
‘Our ba.sic works, viz., the Vedas, the Bhagwad-Gita, 
he Brahmasutras and the Bhagvata. He taught pushti 
tiarga according to which wbeii the Lord desiiea to 


form of the Lord known as Puma 
Purushottama. At Nathdwara we 
have eight Darshanas of the image 



Chowpaty Bazar and one of the entrances to the main temple. 

Cows freely commingle with human beings in the streets 

in rhe course of the day—Mangla, Shringar, Gwal, Raj 
Bhog, Utthapan, Bhog, Arati and Shayan. At each 
Darshan, the image is dressed in new clothes and 
offered different types of food—(made of wheat 
flour, sugar, etc.,) and butter in Mangla, miUc, etc., in 
Gwal, full dinner of all possible varieties of vegeteraniau 
food and fruits in Baj Bhog, and fruit diahea in Bhog, 
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After Shayan the Lord goes to sleep and some food is 
kept overnight near Him in case He gets up at night 
and feels hungry. The expression and the manifestations 
of the idol look different at each Darshana. From this 
point of view, a visit to Shri Nathji is worth while. 



A street scene in Shri Nathji. The decorative 
gate in the background is an attractive piece of 
architecture 


Apart from this, life away from the idol of Shri 
Nathji is little better than that in any other place of 
pilgrimage in India. People are about two to three 
hundred years backward in thought and action. Every¬ 
where there is religiosity and bigotry rather than true 
religion, love and peace. The priests are incivil and 
insulting in their attitude and behaviour toward.s the 
devotees. They are also corrupt. As the time of each 
Darshan is short (the temple closes immediately one 
Earshan is over and the idol cannot be seen till the 
next Darshan) there is always a mad rush of people 
in the temple to pray before the image. To maintain 
order, the priests even beat the pilgrims including 
women with a piece of cloth kept for this purpose on 
their shoulders. We have seen women being roughly 
liMxdled and abused by the temple staff right in front 
of Ibo image. The whole , show is simply disgusting 
for its utter contempt of human life. The idol too must 
be cryiai Ip be free from the clutches of the utterly 
jmcultwed iohiunan piieste. 


Another point worth noting in cOtltiectiott Vrlth Shri 
Nathji temple is the wastage of fopd that occurs here 
every day. From almost all over India, food parcels in 
large quantities are being sent to this temple by the 
devotees. Consequently, there is so much prosad (food 



A craftsman niakmg Jaci bangles, j'ho wiiite end 
of llic stick in liis hand is lac which is heated in 
the fire in front and Bha])cd into a bangle. Various 
sorts of coloured lac are used for making different 
types of coloured bangles 

after it is offered to the Lord) that the priests are paid 
for their services in the temple not in cash but fixed 
quantities of prasad which they sell to tlie public 
through agents. All this results in a criminal wastage of 
food. Perhaps a proper organisation may enable the 
prasad to be utilized in feeding the needy poor. 

The presence of the pilgrims has given rise to a 
number of arts and crafts in Nathdwara, such as 
bandhani, sari printing and dyeing, lac, cocoanut shell 
and metal bangles, scents, manufacturing coloured 
wooden toys, painting religious pictures, etc. 

The bandhani and sari printing are done according 
to the well-known traditional methods and the designs 
are fairly attractive. However, the colours are not at 
all fast and they leave their marks on the wearer’s body 
because of perspiration. The cloth used is also not of 
the finer quality (unless one goes in for silk) obviously 
because of cloth coatrol aad ratioaiac, __ 


SHRI NATHJI 


«)7 


The lac, cocoanut shell and metal banglea are 
cottage crafts here in which both the husband and wife 


woi'k lopetlici Tlic pi'oeest, does not require much skill 
and yet the finished products do have a peculiar beauty 
of llieir own. Moreover, those bangles are very cheap 
:is compared to glass and jilustic ones and hence they 
are iio])nlar both among the local women and the 
pilgrims who buy thorn not only for their own use but 
also to gi\(* as mementos to their neighbours, friends, 
and relatives ujion return baek to home. A pair of lac 
■bangles costs anything from four to eight annas. Lac is 
(’blamed from the nearby villages. Colours are also 
locally prepared from earth and vegetable dyes, etc., 
and metal strips are imported from outside. 

Coloured wooden toys arc popular throughout 
Marwar. Udaipur appears to be tlic leading centre of 
manufacture of these toys. At Shri Nathji too there 
are a few craftsmen. Those toys are made on lathes 
(^ostly run on electricity in Udaipur). Usually, toys 
such as small cooking utensils, fans, aeroplanes, motor 
cars, railway engines, etc., are very popular. Face 
powder boxes, and pan supari boxes are popular among 
Ihe adults. Brilliant colours arc used on these toys and 
these attract the children. 

Another interesting craft is the manufacture of 
various kinds of scents. It is difficult to comment on 
the quantity of the scents produced here. The produc¬ 
tion is on a limited scale only. In all probability, 
government aid would enable the craftsmen to improve 
their products both qualitatively and quantitatively. 
With proper push and packing, etc., the final product 
can be sold in our big cities, such as Bombay, Calcutta, 
Delhi, etc. 


Finally, we have the craft of pamting. The style of 
the paintings done here is absolutely distinct and ia 
known as Nalhdwara school of 
painting. It is an offshoot of Rajput 
painting. The theme is mainly Shri 
Govardliannathji. Puranic, epic, 
lyrical (Krishna legends and 
Nayaka.s) and musical subjects are 
also comiiioii. .As for portraiture, 
Vaishnava Maharajas are the main 
subjects. Common with the Rajput 
style, the most remarkable quality 
of the Nalhdwara painting is its 
almost enaniel-like glowing colour, 
though the actual painting has a 
dead unattn surface Purest of reds, 
yellows, greens, pinks, and browns 
are relieied by pure whites and 
velvet blacks. Gold colour was 
introduced later, through foreign 
influence. Against masses of plain 
colours the buildings, trees and 
figures stand out almost solidly. The 
composition is architectural and not 
calligraphic as we have in the 
famous Jain paintings. Reference may 
also be made here of the mura) 



The idol of Shri Nathji painted by an unknown 
local artist 


paintings made on the exterior walls of most of the old 
buildings in Nathdwara. The colours and the drawings 
are very striking indeed. 



4 . 


Shop-caiw-faclory-cidH-homc of a banglc-iiiakcr. The customer 
in the float wUiics-scs the eiiiirt’ ))roc('ss of manuiactuvo of the 
bungles she lias .selected. The fiiiislied goods are ready in about 
lialf an lioiii. TIk’ mural I'aiiitmgs on die walls are interesting 
specimens of spontaneous folk-art 
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Today the form of the traditional style is still 
maintained in the paintings done by the present genera¬ 
tion of the artists in Shri Nathji. Colours are said to 
be prepared at home from herbs, minerals and stones. 
And the work of an old artist, Nandlal, is really 
exquisite. Virtually, he does nothing except painting 
pictures of Shri Nathji, Eklingi (idol in a temple about 
fifteen miles from Shri Nathji on way to Udaipur) and 
Vaishnava acharyas. For this he may be considered the 
best among the local artists. 



A craftsman’s wife helping her husband by fixing 
metal chips on bangles 


Apart from Nandlal’s work, we must admit that 
the majority of the artists here have absolutely no 
originality either of conception or technique. They 
imitate and repeat the themes of their ancestors 
ad museum. Painting in Shri Nathji is a hereditary 
craft rather than an art which insists on individual 
originality. On account of keen competition and 
paucity of any originality, the finished pictures arc very 
cheap in price. We believe that government should do 


something for the craft of painting in Shri Nathdwara 
to keep up the tradition. The promising young student 
artists may be given proper training either through 
scholarships or loans. 

On the whole, life in Shri Nathji is same as that 
in any other place of pilgrimage in our country. 
Ignorance, bigotry, religiosity and poverty are rampant 
in the town. There is plenty of wealth and education 
among the followers of Vallahhachar.ya. It is difficult 
to understand their complacency about the almost sub- 



An artist making in traditional stylo a painting 
of Lord Krishna and the Gopis. Nathdwnra school 
of painting is an offshoot of Rajput school of 
painting 

human conditions prevailing at Shri Nathji. Instead 
of frittering away their wealth in blind charities which 
only enrich and corrupt the priests, we wish they can 
organize the whole show properly and make Shri Nathji 
a veritable ‘Heaven on Earth’ where even the followers 
of other religions loo can experience Icve for God. 





iHt IVEW BRITISH COUNTRYSIDE 

fne Revival of Agriculture 

By W. J. BLYTON 

ScoS'nd tnZ Me Jf ‘^ave chosen 

. .:. ^ members of the traditional farming 
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A typical farmer of Britain 
and rural crafts. The newcomers join those who, like 
their ancestors before them, have lived and worked on 
the soil all their lives. 

, There are few villages or districts 
in Britain so lonely as to be out of 
reach of a village Institute, a 
Women’s Institute, local library, 
church, inn, radio or cinema. All can 
receive the daily newspaper on the 
day of publication. Few farms go 
without one of the expert farmers’ 
weekly journals, with their articles 
by scientists and practical agricultur* 
ists. The work in the English coun- 
as on the land anywhere, is 
hard and constant; but the amenities 
are not absent, and as a change 
from manual labour there is plenty 
of occupation for the mind. 

Alongside the land workers, of 
ira up land course, there Jive Cartwrights, blwsk* 

* inutlui, oom meroba&ts, line (luarrieiw, 
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wood-men, and mechanics—all a needful part of the 
rural organism. The mixture of old and new will strike 
any visitor to England in these days. Though more 
tractors are working in the fields than ever before, 
partly displacing horse-drawn plough and reaper, there 
still remains many ancient features which have been 
familiar for centuries—(jld skilh-d workers, barns over 
three hundred years old, f.irms built in the days of 
Queen Elizabeth, Shakespeare and Drake. Millions of 
British town.speople, who have forgotten much of their 
forefathers’ rustic knowledge, still enjoy tho.se rustic 
origins and are proud of them. 



The farmer has ploughed even pasture lands for 
crop production 


Farm work can be seim in progress today on the 
threshold of the famou.s rural homes of Cromwell, 
Milton, Nelson, Scott, and Tennyson ; ploughing near 
a ninc-hundred-year-old castle built by the Normans ; 
sowing in the shadow of the walls of a mediaeval 
abbey ; and reaping beside a Tudor home. 


FOR SEPTEMBER, 1949 

Admittedly, there is now little of the traditional 
folk-song or folk-dance, and little “harvest home” 
merry-making, but the harvest festival—a religious 
service of thanksgiving for the gift of the harvest— 
tiersists every September and October in village and 
in town. 

This is changing Biitain, and the writer is himself 
one of a number w'ho have left professional city life 
to earn their living by farming, and, with his trained 
family, works hundreds of acres all the year round. It 
means plain living, ecanomy, throe hundred and sixty 
days duty in the year, study of weather and soil and 



Une of the best harvests on record in Britain 


seed, hardiness, simple pleasures, enjoyment of air and 
nature and strong love of home. 

Our agricultural friends in Holland, Belgium, 
Sweden, Poland and Denmark will find in Britain a 
country which can assist their own revival by sending 
good strains of livestock and seed and implements. 
These changes have been forced on Britain by events ; 
nevertheless the changes are wholly to the good. 





ARCBAEOLOGICAL SURVEY REPORT OF BANKtIRA DISTRICT 


Br R. CHATOHTOl 


I personally inspected the ruined Deulbherya Jain 
Temple, P.S. Chhatna (18 miles off from Bankura, 
B. N. Railway station), along with Mr. B. K. Aich, 
B.Sc., and Mr. J. C. Chatterji of Indpore PS. on 
February 12, 1949. 


(2) Kuvera (Fig. I) : The God of wealth, en* 
graved on a piece of black granite stone (2i ft. x 2 ft.). 
Some are of the opinion that this is a Brahma Murti, 
but I think that they are not correct. (Reference 
regarding this may be available in the Indian Museum, 



Sri Chandi (Devi Murti—Fig. Ill) 

I came across many relics of the .Tain gods and 
goddesses of Brahmanical faith and I became impressed 
with the account of the ancient histoiy of religious life 
of the people of this district. 

I found the following relics at Deulbherya ; (1) A 
full imago of Mahavira. (2) One image of Kuvera (god 
of wealth). (3) One image of Chandi. (4) One big stone 
■^heel (local opinion regarding the wheel ; this was one 
of the wheels of the chariot of Mahavira). (.5) Four 
pillars {stambha); these are the railings {vvdika) or the 
points of gate-way {torana) of the ruined temple 
(6 ins. X 6 ins. X 4 ft.). 

The first three were kept in a new temph' made by 
the late Mr. Ramananda Chatterji, Editor, The Modern 
Review, with the help of Mr. R. C. Dutta, I.C.S.. the 
then District Magistrate, Bankura, 1936. 

(1) Mahavira : Nude image of Mahavira (in 
standing posture), under the cover of a serpent and 
followed by twenty-four sub-images in different sizes 
(these statuettes may be the Jain Tirlhankaras). 7 to 
8 Century A.D.—-Engraved on a piece of black hard 
Stone (3 ft. X 2 ft.). 


Calcutta and .\.suto.sh Museum of Indian Art, Univer- 
.sity of t'alcutta). 8lh Century A.D. 

(3) Sri Chandi (Fig. 11) ; This is a bust stone 
figure of Chandi standing in a peculiar pose with eight 
arms while she is in action. The image is carved out 
on both sides of a piece of round hliuh granite stone 
slab (1 ft. X 8 ft.). 

(I saw only one image of Nataraj of this type in 
Asutosh Museum of Indian Art, Univer.sity of 
Calcutta). 

From the iconogrupliical poini of view (the style 
of their construction and sculpture) thc.se images are 
not in any way inferior to tlu' imagivs of the time o,f 
the Pala dynasty (mediaeval period) collected from 
North Bengrd. 

!I 

Sri Chandi (Fig. Ill) ; This is an old relic of 
Sri (Chandi (Devi Murti), offering ble.s.sings, found in 
Deulbhira (J.L. No. 135), P,S. ludpur in an old 
ruined Buddhist Temple. 
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Engraved on a piece of brown apeckled sand-stone 
(IJ ft. X 16 ins.). 7th Century AD. 

m 

During my study of iconography, iconology, 
archaeology and the Jain and Buddhist religions I have 
noticed that each and every Matha is followed 
by other images also in the district of Bankura. 

(o) Images of Ivuvera. 

(b) The Ainbica, Sri Durga, Sri Chandi, (Sakti as 
the principle of world-force) or some other female 
images of the serial. 

(c) Ganesha. 

Refixences 

(?!) I saw two Kuvera Murtis, one at Parsvanath 
Jain temiile in Ambicanagar, P.S. Ranibandh and 
another at Deulbherya temple, P.S. Chhatna. 

(m) Four Sakti Murtis, two arc in the Deulbherja 
temph', in P.S. Chhatna and Deulbhira temple, P.S. 
Indpore. the third one in the Parsvanath temple in 
Ambicanagar. 

IV 

These are ancient historical places of importance. 
In order to get full knowledge of Deulbherya and 





Sri Chandi (Fig. II) 


Deulbhira temples a detailed survey and further excava¬ 
tions are very mucli useful and essential. 


PAKISTAN SECURES AMERICAN AID IN AUGMENTING HER AIR-POWER 

By Dr. TARAKNATH DAS 


By this time it is realized by the Indian public 
that in 194S Pakistan’s program was to further balkamze 
partitioned India by (a) invasion of Kashmir, (6) aid¬ 
ing the Hyderabad revolt and (c) creating a Mosclin 
uprising in India (through the 30,000,000 Moslems still 
in India). These failed because Indian Army and 
Security forces proved to be superior to those of 
Pakistan and the disrupting elements in India. 

Recently we pointed out that Pakistan with the aid 
of the British Government and anti-Indian elements m 
Britain was busy in augmenting its air-power by adding 
British bombing planes and British and Polish pilots 
to its air forces. Now we find that Pakistan lias secured 
support from the American State and War Departments 
to strengthen its air-power. 

Mr. Ansel E. Talbert, in an article entitled “U. S. 
Assisting Pakistan and Turkey in Air,” published in 
the New York Herald Tribune of July 24, 1949, among 
other things, supplies the following revealing informa¬ 
tion on the subject: 

"With approval of the Air Force and the State 
Department, the Government of Pakistan has signed 
a contract with the Hawthorne Flying Sepice 
calli^ for the training of twenty Royal Pakistan 
Air Force flying cadets in P-51 Mustang fighter 
aircraft. 

“The training will be the only commercial con- 

trMt pulitaxy ^bt training being c^uried out in the 


United States. It will be centered at, l.he Hawthorne 
Flying Service’s base at Jiiek.sonville, Florida but 
will include courtc.sy visits to such air defense esta¬ 
blishments as Mitchell Field, L.I. 

“A minimum of sixty hours of flight training for 
each Royal Pakistan Air Force cadi't in Mustang 
typo aircraft is guaranteed by the contract. The 
course will include formation flying, night flying, 
camera gunnery, cross country and other fighter 
phase flying. Ground school instruction will amount 
to about 120 hours with a considerable additional 
amount of skeet shooting. 

“The Pakistan cadet dctachmont, which already 
is in this country and has undergone some pre¬ 
liminary training, is under the command of I.ieute- 
nant Zafar Chaudry. The Hawthorne Flying is 
headed by Beverly How’ard, one of the most famoiis 
aerobatic pilots of the United States. Under his 
direction during the recent war it trained several 
thousand cadets of the French Air Force and other 
air forces of the United Nations.” 

It may be surmised that Pakistan has secured 
financial aid from the United States for augmenting its 
Air-Power. Has the Government of India made any 
arrangements to secure American support to strength*®', 
its national defence, especially air-power ? If not, T^hy 
not ? Pakistan’s increasing Air-Power may become a 
serious menace to India. India must have a strong 
Air-Power, 




TIBETAN BANNERS 

By TINKARI MUKERJEE, 

t)y. Keeper, Government Art Gallery, Indian Museum, Calcutta 


SvRBOUNDEi) by huge mountain ranges or by impassab'c 
deserts and swainpa on almost all its frontiers, Tibet 
with an area of some 470,000 square miles has for cen¬ 
turies maintained an art tradition of a very high 
aesthetic order. These physical factors are mainly 
responsible for the isolation of the country and have 
protected it from foreign exploitation. 



A portion of i painted banner representing 
King Asoka 


Tibetan art mainly finds expression in .sculpture 
and painting. Tibetan paintings or Tangkas as they 
are called represent iconographically Tibetan religion 
and are hung up in all Tibetan mona.steries and jirivale 
dwellings where they arc worshipped with the numerous 
gpds and goddes.sos of Tibet. “To what inner riches all 
these paintings bear testimony ! The most exalted 
spirituality set in a wealth of colour, of which the gold- 
shot given is like finely coloured duck-weed in a dark 
moat over which the quiet mid-day sun is playing.” 

Like every art of the world Tibetan banners had their 
origin in religion. History furnishes us with aimple illus¬ 
trations of relifeion moulding the aesthetic .sentiments 
of the people but in the east the effects of Buddhism 
on art are much more striking. In ages long gone by 
when there were no railways and when the mode of 
communication was not so ea.sy as it is now, the com¬ 
munities of different religions used to send, for the 
propagation of their faith, preachers to different coun¬ 


tries with religious picture-scrolls and idols. These 
Tibetan banners, it is presumed by many, are the 
survivals of this ancient method of .spreading religion 
by painted pictures. Instances are not rare in the history 
of India sending out its religious preachers to China. 
Japan and the neighbouring countries where they 
finally settled introducing Buddhist thought and 



.V. Tibetan banner repre.«enting the wheel of Irie 


influencing ilie art of the country they settled in. Even 
today U is not an uneoinniou scene to comp across, in 
lemole Indian villages, ai’1i.sts spreading out their 
scrolls of pictures depicted in brilliant colours the 
episodes of gods and goddesse.s and expounding them 
before their amazed villagers. 

Tibetan banners may from the point of view' of 
execution be divided into three cla.sses ; (1) Embroidery, 
(2) .ipplique, (3) Painted. 

In embroidered banners the subject to be depicted 
IS done entirely by numerous stitches of embroidery. 
They generally take a longer time for completion than 
p.".inted ones and require much patience and fortitude. 
It is a wonder to see I'ibetan artists passing hour after 
hour in their arduous task, shut up in their cell with 
occasional sips of t.ea mixed with butter. 

In applique banners the subject to be depicted is 
formed by sewing together small pieces of dyed cloth 
of various colours and shades in accordance with some 
preconceived colour scheme. In technique these banners 
resemble the famous Kalga works of the Burmese. 
Sometimes these embroidered and applique banners are 
set with turquoises which by their bluish lustre impart 
a peculiar beauty and tone to them. 
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The cloth used for paiutcd banner is eitfier canvas 
or cotton. Before painting is done the cloth is made 
wet and while dam)>, is stretched over a wooden fraiiii- 
To keep it tight and proiX’rly si retched its margins an* 
stitched to the frame. A paste of lime and hour with 
occasional addition of glue is made. The paste thus 
prepared is then smeared oier the surface of the cloth 
stretched on the frame and it is allowed to dry. Whi'u 
dry the surface is rubbed and .slightly polished by a 
atone and is thus mad.: ready for artialic treatineni. 



An applique banner depicting the cedestial Buddha 
Ratna Sambhaba of golden yellow colour 

Courtesy : Indian Mua«um 


Outlines of drawings are then made on it by a charcoal 
crayon which are afterwards filled up by brilliant 
colours in accordance with the colour scheme of the 
artist. The cloth is then cut out of the wooden frame 
and stitched with embroidered cloths all lound which 
are imported from (thiim and containing in most cases 
designs of dragons and flower.s in wires of gold and 


silver. The banner thus mounted is then stitched to 
two wooden rollers at the two ends. The four ends of 
the wooden rollers in most cases are fitted with metal 
knobs embo.ssed with some designs. “These banners are 
])ainted by a certain cln.s.s of Lamas who kept- alive the 
Indian Buddhi.st art traditions iii painting as well as 
in wood carving which were introduced from Nepal by 
the Tibetan King, Srong-t.sjm-gacpo in the seventh 
century A.D. The Tibetan Buddhist images in metal, 
cast or beaten, are not as a rule made by the priestly 
clp-ss, but by lay workers, mostly Nepalese.” The 
I'olours Used in the.se'paintmgs have a deep symbolic 
meaning and the arti.sl-s u.sc them in full consider.ition 
of the qiialilics attributed to the subjects of their 
tniintirigs. 

The subject dejiicted in t.hese h'anners are episode.s 
from, the lives of gods and godd(’ssc.s depicted in 
Lamaism which has been ch.iracterised as “a pneslly 
mixture of Sivaite mystici.sm, magic and Indo-Tihetari 
denionolalry overlaid by a thin \arnish of Mahay;iua 
Buddhism." iSo.cetinies pcr!-onage.s who made thc'in- 
selves famous by their noble deed of seiving the fiutli 
also find a place here with their wives who are con¬ 
ceived with their godly atiributes. In this ealegoiy 
come the kings and queens, ministers and religious 
preachers of f'ibet attributed with godly qualities and 
are painted on the. b.inners. The Tibetan King Srong- 
tsau-gampo by his service to the country has been 
canonized as an incarnation of AvalokiLa. His ("hinesc 
queen has been defined as “White Tara” and tlie 
Nepalese queen as “Creeu Bhrikuti Tara” and they 
are painted in these banners and held in great vene¬ 
ration. The gods of Sivaite and Taiitric cults brought 
liom India have (heir plaee.x allotted also in th('.se 
hauliers. , 

The demons and their consort.s who play a very 
important part in Tibetan jiantheon are not less 
worshipped than gods on aecouut ol their supernatural 
power with which they are attributed. They are ]i.iinted 
nith their respective wcaiious in such a way as to 
inspire awe and they are offei'ed homages so that their 
wrath may not visit the Tibetan families. Astronomical 
and anatomical banners are also not rare and they 
bear testimony to the fact that the Tibetans in their 
zeal for religion have not neglected these important 
branches of science. Bometimes those banners bear the 
impression at their back of the entire left hand of some 
incarnate Lama and they are considered specially holy. 

The most educative of those banners are those 
which depict the “wheel of life,” To those banners the 
Tibetans attach the greatest importance. They in a mit- 
sliell liy to explain the Buddhist theory of the endle.s.'' 
cycles of life and the causes and effects of deeds. An 
mleresting account- of these banners have been pro- 
\ ided by Wudoll a.s under : 

“The most striking of the Tibetan th.ankaH is that 
known as Sipa Khorlo or the cycle of existence. This 
depicts pictorially the causes and consequences of 
birt.h, death and rebirth. Like every thanka it 
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li.'is a symbolical iiioaniug and is met, with as a wall 
j)ainting in the porches of most nionaslcries and 
temples as well as a religious lianner in the jirivato 
chapels of the people. All wheels of life are the same 
in mum essentials and differ only m minor details of 
dress, etc., of the persons portrayed. Th(' Hipo-KhorU) 
is symbolical of the cycle of transmigration in which 
mail must revolve until he attains emancipation by 
devotion to religion and thus attains Buddhahood. 

“The aipo-Khorlo is shown as a circle s.vmbolic of 
the endless succe.ssion of rebirths held in clutches of 
the God H}iin.ie Chho-Gyal, the king of the dead within 
whose power every member of the human race must 
eventually come. Out.side the wheel of life are usually 
shown four Burldhas one in each corner of the thanka 
exemplifying tho.se who ha\e freed t lieiiiselve.s fiom the 
.•vcles ot I'ebirth Withm the outer circle of the wheel 
are tw'o smaller circles The first of these is a smaller 
one within which are .shown a cock, a pig and a serpent, 
each of which gra.sps m its mouth the tail of that 
mmiediately m front of it. These three signify the 
three original sins-lust, mental darkness .and hatred. 
.So long as any iierson eliiigs to these, emancipation 
from the cyele of rebirths is i.mpo.'srble. The second 
circle is close within the outer one, the two forming a 
band with ii largo .simco between it and the centre circle. 
In this outer band are depicted the twelve causes of 
iclnrths or Nidanas. 

“The space between the centre circle and that next 
to it i.s divided into six compartments by lines drawn 
from the eentre the divisions thus formed showing the 
various regions m which rebirth may take place. 
.Judgment, of the souls is done by the King of the 
Dead, .Sliinjr Chho Oyal. According to their merits and 
demerits in their last worldly Jives they are sent either 
to hell or to a higher sphere than that in which they 
last, look their birth.” 

These Tibetan banners do not give us an insight 
into the life of the Tibetans, i.e. to say, they do not, 
represent pietorially the Tibetan society. Moghul 
.miniatures record in picture the court lives of the 
Moghuls but the case is quite different with these 
banners. Besides religion they do not presume to deal 
with anything earthly. Incidentally however some 
ir^lividuals or some scientific matter find a place in 
them but they are considered important in so far as 
they are connected with religion. Apart frcrai, religion 
they have no value for the Tibetans. 

These banners with brilliant colours and executed 
in details have a peculiar charm. As has hc.m jiointed 
ou) by Vincent A. Smith ; 

“The colouring is often rich and h.irmonious, 
shades of indigo blue in particular being combined 
with black in a very effective manner. Tlie execution 
of details, too, is often finished with characteristic 
Indian minuteness.” 

To the uninitiated these Tibetan banners appear 
as extravagances of imagination but to them who can 
Properly understand their underlying meaning they are 


!I source of never-ending joys. In fact, these banners arc 
not the jihases of “undeveloped aesthetic thought—an 
art lucking adequate power of expression—but a deli- 



Au applique banuer depicting llie iSakya Buddha 
sealed in the attitude of Dhyaua-Mudra on a 
lotus throne 

Courtesy i Induin MuHbum 

berite conviction based on a deep religious sentiment 
which feels the reticence noce.ssaiy in the presence of 
mysteries too deep for the power of man to realise.” 
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MAURICE MAETERLINCK 

By Pbof. SUNIL KUMAR BOSE, m.a. 


“Nothing in tliih world is so athirst for beauty as thr 
soul, nor is (here anything to whieh beauty clings so 
readily,” 

These words may be said to be the consecrated 
formulary of Maeterlinck’s philosophical faith. They 
are also an attempt at a very difficult synthesis, that 
between philosophy and art. As a matter of fact, in 
Maeterlinck’s works, philosophy and art stand on a 
doubtful frontier and this also is certain that the gush 
of his philosoithical passion produces the necessary 
creative impact upon the contours of his aesthetic scU- 
expreasion. The pattern of his art is a configuration 
behind which the stuff of his faith is undergoing a rich 
imaginative transformation in terms of beauty. As a 
matter of fact, his art and phil 080 i)hy are inaeparabh'. 
But Maeterlinck is not a doctrinaire philosopher of the 
stereotyped variety preaching truths from the height of 
liis sublime rationalism, in complete disdain of the 
simple things of life. He is rather a mystic, and instead 
of ratiocinating on the complex problems of life, he. 
would rather let his thirsty soul be lit up by revelation.^ 
of truth, by glimpses of beauty, by the richness and 
grandeur of simple living and simple things. This is the 
(lie to the understanding of Maeterlinck. This also is 
r.t once the strength and thr weakness of his art ; 
strength, because it imparts to his works a unique and 
original character ; and weakness, because it makes his 
dramas deficient in human conflict. But if we are to 
look for Maeterlinck, we must do so here and nowhere 
('Ise. “We all live in the sublime. Where else can we 
l;ve ?” "Beauty and grandeur are everywhere ; for it 
needs but an unexpected incident to reveal themt to 
us.” These are some of the truths which, treading 
along the twilight track of intuition, Maeterlinck has 
arrived at. 

But thi.s equilibrium was not reached all at once 
hut it came in the process of growth. This optimism, 
this fine spiritual balance, is a gift of lime, an achieve¬ 
ment of years. Young Maeterlinck stood riddled by two 
('lusive enigmas of the Univ('rse, Death and Destiny. 
That is why in his earlier plays he staggers before the 
shadow of Death and is haunted by the brooding sense 
of fatality that seems to consume the very vision of 
bc'auty into its womb of unredeemed darkness. Eclipsed 
by the awful shadow of stark Destiny,—^love and beauty 
seem but to be a fragile futility. Much later, while 
writing The Blue Bird, Maeterlinck makes the giant 
Destiny shrink down into comparative insignificance in 
the inspiring presence of Light (knowledge). But in this 
period of his life. Destiny is remarkably potent. But 
from The Treasure oj the Humble, « collection of 


I'hilosophical essays, this tragic frustration of life 
yields place to a synthetic and serene ^■lHion of bi'auly 
and tranquillity making life resonant of the murmurings 
of the Infinitude. Maeterlinck the optimist bursts out 
of the hard shell of the defeatist. 

To this Maeterlinck, life itself is full of beauty 
and significance. To Wordsworth, the meanest, flower 
that blows can give thoughts that do often lie too deep 
for tears. And Maeterlinck ('xc.laims : “How truly 
wonderful is the mere fact of living.” To him the 
simplest and the nio.st familiar things of life bring an 
apocalyp.se of beauty which not only cures ns of the 
drudgery of our daily mundane existcniio Iml makes the 
inner core of our life a-glow with the light of sublmie 
living. He says : “Our veritable birth dates from the 
day when for the first time we feel at the deepest of 
us that there is something grave and unexpected in 
life.” iiike a neo-Platonist, he aims at driving below 
the surface, at penetrating tin' veil, at attaining to a 
more comprehensive conception of beauty and the 
spiritual satisfaction implied in it. The fine gracio and 
charm of life is in its mystery. Shrouded in iny.steiy, 
things around are beckoning to us. Maeterlinck would, 
therefore, dive beneath the dumb surf.ace to hear the 
eloquence of its exiuessionli'ss depths, ^^'e are such 
stuff as mystery is made of ; inv.'-tery is, in us and 
around us. The mystery cf tin' tilings, the whisperings 
of our soul, the flickerings at the frontlei.s of the sub¬ 
conscious and the conscious, tlie.se are what Maeter¬ 
linck would set out to explore and embody. 

Normally it is difficult to call this a dramatic 
loraperamont. A drama is a. hard, concrete, three- 
dimensional affair. It is not flux, fancy or a flash. It 
is plot, characterisation and architecture. To bring such 
a temper to the building up of a dramatic material is 
not without the danger of a definite set-back in interest. 
But Maeterlinck, in spite of his mystic temperamept, 
borderland feelings and vague realisations, has overcome 
the obstacle in an admirable way, and the manner in 
which he has brought the impact of his philosophy to 
mould bis dramatic pattern constitutes his originality 
and achievement. 

Maeterlinck’s conception of tragedy however does 
rot follow the Aristotelian or Shakespearean grooves. 
In obedience to his own imaginative urge, he had to 
develop something of a tragic theory. In an es,say 
entitled “The Tragical in Daily Life,” he says that the 
province of the tragical is to reveal 

“how tnily wonderful is the mere fact of living, 
and to throw light upon the existence of the soul, 
self-contained in the midst of ever-restless immensity; 
to hush the discourse of reason and sentiment, so 
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that above Ihn tumult may be heard the solemn and 
uninterrupted whisperings of man and his destiny. 
. . . The mysterious chant of the Infinite, the 
ominous silence of the soul and of God, the murmur- 
ings of eternity on the horizon, the destiny or 
fatality that we are conscious of within u.s though 
by what tokens none can tell, do nol all these under¬ 
lie King Lear, Macbeth, Hamlet ?” 

The function of tragedy therefore is to focus these 
inyslcrious suggestions into the forefront and to make 
the characters instinct with them. Moving incident is 
not Maeterlinck’s trade. To him an old man jitiiii' 
motionless in an armchaii lives a deeper life than the 
lo\er who strangles his mistress, the captain who eon- 
ipiers in the battle, or the husband who avenges his 
honour. Hence follows the theoiy of what is called 
'static theatre’ which was Maeterlinck’s suiireiiie piv- 
occupation in the early pait of his career. “I do not 
know,” he says, ‘‘whether it bo true that a static 
theatre is imiio.ssible. Indeed to ae it .seem.s to exist 
already.” The essential stuff of drama being action, the 
idea of static theatre .'.eems at the first, instance to b' 
.self-contradielory. But Maeterlinck’s achievement con- 
.sists 111 this that h(' has .synthesised the appaiimtly irre¬ 
concilable elements by virtue of his iiiia.ginatii e power, 
.supreme .suggestivene.ss and the gush of his sincere 
jia.ssion. .\nfl as lor action, it is more psjchologic.-d than 
I’hysical, at least, in his earlier plays In propounding 
his tragic theory, lu' has significantly cited prt'ci'dents 
from the aiieienl. drama, specially from il.s accredited 
master, .Vesehylus, who.se dra'inas are conspicuous less 
by e\entfulne.ss than by .sentiment, and a sense of 
fatality. 

In Ins ('arlier plays, therefore, Maeterlinck has 
I slabhshed type by itself in winch, physical action 
being minimi,sed. symbolism and suggestion have beeomr' 
only means of communication Roi>elled by the 
tlioalrieality of the stage, revolting against its over- 
einpiiasis upon grews action, he has resorted to this tvpe, 
( f drama in which the theme is the slate of the soul, 
and the dialogue is, not the loud rhetoric of the 
(ommonplace stage, but an inner dialogue, whose 
\ ehicles are gestures, pauso.s and suggestive setting. And 
synibohs are bound to be the only language where 
silence reigns supreme. To approach Maeterlinck is to 
aiproach the very sanctuary of silence and solemnity. 
He does not believe that words can adequately express 
any significant part of our inner experience. “ . . Speech 
IS of Time, silence is of Eternity,” he says. With such 
a peculiar predicament, he naturally produced a drama 
like The Blind, in which, on an eerie island, in a 
mysterious wood, with stars gleaming overhead, a 
number of blind men and women under the guidance of 
an old priest grope pathetically to find their objective, 
symbolising man’s blind and erratic search for truth, 
for the summum bonum, under the dictates of a priest¬ 
craft which is defunct. It is a picture-play with words 
lr^ and actions melted down in the crucible of symbolism. 
In the earlier‘play The Intruder, it is Death, man’s 
stem destiny, that waits inevitably at the door, ready 


to intrude into tlie inmost sanctuary of life, its sacred 
recess of love and affection. Members of a family sit in 
a gloomy room, talking in a matter-of-fact manner, 
revealing yet in their very accents a heaviness of heart, 
an aching anxiety, an impeding sense of fatality, on 
account of the suffering of a young wife, a member of 
the family, who is lying seriously ill duo to childbirth 
in another room. The dry matter-of-factness of the 
setting but deepens the tension that pervades the room. 
Death the intruder is at the door. A Sister of Charity 
('nlers to announce that the wife is dead. The plot is 
simple, the dialogue plain and the characters few. But 
the atmosphere is tense, the effect is piercing, and the 
tragedy is crushing. Though a gradual development 
from mere pictorial presentation to a dramatisation can 
bo traced in tlie dramas from Princesn Malein to The 
Svi'cn Pnneexseg, .still these pla.vs are mainly mood- 
jiictures, evocations and embodniionts of ('Vanascent 
leelings and fancies. 

Maeterlinck's genius lioweier did not stop here. In 
the maliirer j)enods of liis life, he made sallies into 
newer and uncharted fields and di'alt with materials not 
rornmlly affined to his temperament. Witli the progress 
of his mind, his theory of drama also underwent 
remarkable change, .«o that he modified it in the follow¬ 
ing Icniis : ‘‘You must not attach loo great importance 
to tlie expression ; it was an invention, a theory of my 
youth, worth what- most literary Iheones are—that is, 
rolliing. AVheiher a play be static nr dynamic, symbol¬ 
istic or realistic, is o! little consequence. Wlml matters 
1 .- that, it be well-written, well-thought-out, human, and 
il pos.siblc. siiperlmmnn, in the dia-iiesl sigriificaiicc of 
the term. The rest, is men' rhetoric.” 

Molina Vnnria represents this changed attitude to 
life and art, ami i.s certainly a marked depariiire in lone 
and technique. From, tlie shadowy regions of the sub¬ 
conscious, from the mysterious corridors of driaims ,iiid 
fancies, Maeterlinck steps out into the world of con¬ 
crete affains, into the white heal of human conflict. In 
the llith century, Pisa having been beseiged by the 
l'’lorenfine army under Prinzivalle, a hired mercenary, 
Guido, the Governor of Pisa, sends for terms of peace 
from the enemy. Prinzivalle agrees to betray his masters 
and help Pisa on condition that Guido’.s W'ife Monna 
Valina shall come to his tent one night. In the intere.st, 
of the beseiged people, Monmi Vaiina agrees and goes 
to his tent, but Prinzivalle proves the nobility of his 
love for the lady by honouring her. Pisa is thus 
relieved of the enemy menace. But Guido would not 
believe in the nobility and .sincerity of Prinzivalle but 
condemns him. Monna Vanna pleads with her husband 
in vain. She, therefore, prefers to save her noble lover 
than stick to her ignoble husband. What i.s brought out 
in this drama i.s the richness of humanity set off against 
the conventional rules of conduct. Two other plays, 
Mary Maydalcnr and The BurgoPinstcr of Stillemonde, 
show with equal success that Maeterlinck is not 
altogether a solitary sojourner in the land of legends, 
dreams and fairies, that he has also a sense of realism 
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IliHt yields to none in its gripping power and that he 
has the mastery over the difficult l.echnifiue of a 
(inimatic action with a human conflict. 

Those plays are naluralislic in their trend, but not 
all his later plays, not at least The, Blue Bird and its 
sequel. The Betrothal. The former has been the key¬ 
stone in the arch of his worldwide reputation. It is a 
children’s chcssic as well as an adult’s guide to moral 
and spiritual regeneration. Tyltyl and Mytyl, under 
the advice of Fairy Berylune, go out in search of the 
I'liie bird, and having made very difficult adventures in 
imaginary and romantic lands, come back disappointed 
in their quest. The thin veil of the story cannot conceal 
the meaning the wnti'r wants to cemvey. 'Fhe bliK' bird 
IS the symbol of happiness, which, though .sought, for 
m the distance, in the past, m the iircsent, can be 
found only about oneself in little acl.s of kindness and 
love. But ultimately haiipiuess lies m quest and not in 
conquest. Perhaps one of the most iiilerestiiig sci'iies in 
the drama i.s tin' church-yard scene where Die children 
discover that “there are no dead,” and i.s comparable 
to one in Tagore’s Fnh/ani. in which the strenuous 
.search for Kternal Old Age ends ultima I ely in the dis¬ 
covery Unit he is a myth and does not exist. 

The Betrothal is equall.v interesting as a story and 
ns full of a solemn significanei'. The little Tyltyl of the 
previous play is now 16 years of age and sets out oiiee 
more, under the guidance of tlie same Faiiy Bervlune, 
ill quest of his life’s mate, a bride. Tins ti.ne there is 
tlie gigantic figure of Destiny to lead liini by the hand, 
but Light (knowledge) taking the leudcrshiii of the 


expedition, makes Destiny shrink into insignificance. 
The (’hoice of the bride has to be made from among 
six girls. And then there is the Veiled Form whom Tyltyl 
eaii not recognise. Tyltyl lias to go to the land of 
Ancestors and Children to bo able to make the right 
elioiei'. and at the enil, the Veiled Form is found to be 
the little sick girl of the neighbour Berlingol in The 
liliir Bird and the choiee falls upon her. 

Till Blue Biid. in .spite of the rich dramatic 
materials incorporated within it. is a fanciful pla,\' and 
M! IS The Belrolliaf, both being s.vmbolical and 
alh'goncal. Yeats' (^niuitiKit CuthUru is a m.v.stical play 
of the same type. Tagoie’s .symbolical dramas are 
lea arkably succes.sfiil. The (piestion now is whether 
and how fai tlie.se pl.iv^ can be imi on thi' stage like 
any otber plav. Many ol Tagim'V .-yiiibolical drama 
have been staged with remarkalile .success drama like 
Till PokI O'^ire, having eom)iara1neI,v less of ph.vsical 
action and being much simjih' in texture, has often been 
fidiniralily iiresented Even the rich and lamiplicated 
jioeliy of 77(1' Bed Oleander is eai'able of represenln- 
tion. Of Maeterlinck’s plays The Blur Bird set up a 
\>ondeifiil record by being presented by the Moscow 
\rl Tln'iitu' Maeterlinck thinks that “the theatre is 
the )ilaee where most masterpieces die’’ Still it must 
te admitted that the s.vmbolical plays are a class .apart 
and that, they have their own leehniqne of piesi-ntation 
and own peculiar appeal. From this point of view, their 
pre.sentation m.ay not appear altogether a vandalism 
."gainst the saiietily of art as icuny are daspo.sed to 
t [link. 


THE BALANCE OF POWER IN EASTERN ASIA 

By G. L. SCHANZLIN 


Om-. of the niii''l faiefiil decisions made towards ihe end 
of ihe Second Werld Wni was die division of Korea into 
two rones of occupalion. the Russian a.id the \meiiean. 
It committed the Imitcd .Stales to a poliiy of defending 
a portion of the Asiatic Gontinenj against encroaching 
Sovietism. What makes political thinking so vague in 
these day.s Ls this very fact of wa'ring hciwccn two 
politico economic philosophies, persimificd as il were by 
two great powers. On the face of it the accepted view 
has it that the capitalistic half of the world, represented 
almost folely hy both Americas, and the conmunisiic half, 
icprcsenleii by Ru.ssiu and her satellites, are engaged in 
a IBe or death struggle for global supremacy. .Ml other 
inteiesis, no matter how largely they may figure in actual 
reality, are subjoined in either group under the respective 
two slogans, Communism and Capitalism. All other 
considerations, militaiy, political, economical, humani¬ 
tarian will have to wait for their turn till the one question 
is decided, which of the two systems shall prevail in Aisia. 


the VIcol. Ill (o'lc of t'ditical eionomy. or the revolutionary 
iiimivjiion v.hic'i Moscow propjses and propagates? 

<>ut.si(Ic of u few South American 'epublics liordering 
on the [’ac'fic, the chief nations looking out upon its broad 
c..pansc a c Russia, (ihinu, and the United States. In ihp 
cases of the United States and Russia it cannot he said, 
that the part of their territories which faces the Pacific 
is the most important part of each. The vital seclim of 
Rii.c-ia. the very seat of her pow-er is still west of the 
lual Mounta'ns, just as the corresponding poition of the 
American territory is east of the Rocky mountains. It has 
1 1 come customary to think of the basin" of the Pacific 
as one holding untold possibilities for progress and 
development in every field of human endeavour, but that 
lime clearly is not yet. The Old World, J?urope and 
Western Asia are still the field of greatest effort. Yet in the 
Second World War the Pacific has been next to the most 
iinportant theatre of military action, and the shift in 
Balance of Power in all of that region has been signi* 
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ficanlly great. While no real peace is in sight neither in 
Europe nor in Asia, the situation on Asia’s Pacific shores 
has been in clanger of being overloi>ketl as compared with 
the struggle for position that is going on in the zone of the 
Ajtlantic and the Mediterranean. The Mediterranean has 
become an important international oil region ot the globe, 
and the stiife of competition of the great powers runs high. 

Great Britain has been able to keep her hands pretty 
well free from other Asiatic entanglements. Hongkong, 
being an island, will be in no immediate danger from the 
secondary red flood of communism,, which has swept over 
the greater part of China. Her. old policy of holding 
islands, like Malta, Cyprus, Soknira, Ceylon. Hongkong 
and others is likely to justify itself even in the air age; 
it has certainly justified itself in the last war. Even .\den 
in Arabia, although on the mainland, partakes of the 
advantage of an isolated position, str<,ngly held, hard to 
attack and easy to defend. 

It may have been wise strategy on the part of Great 
Britain to give uj) her cliief territorial pos.session in Asia, 
the gnat Indian E'minro. It w.is a step of tremendnu;- 
imporlancc in world eonditioiis and power-politics ariA the 
reasons for sneli u step were no doubt many or ul least 
several. The fart remains that Great Britain ha« at 
present no large lenilorial possess! m.s in A'-ia to defend, 
such as could easily be invaded. Sea power augmented 
by air power or vice vcrua, air power sujioleinented by 
sea power, will of neee-sily recpiire stiong bases, and 
wherever such bases are far enough away from opposing 
bases '^‘luated on mainlands, they will be great assets. 

A book was pulilishcd in lC4d, liases Overseas by- 
George Welle-, a book wiiich lias probably not received 
the utteni'on which it merited ul that critical period. Tlie 
subtitle is "An Americun Trusteeship in Power." 

But ihw primipks laid down liy Mr. Weller, while be 
applies them largely to wlial he saw were the needs of 
America at that lime of great opportunities, go far beyond 
any application for any pailicular country at any particular 
time. He is strong in insisting on systems nf bases in 
proper relation one to the other, for mutual support. The 
Dniled Stales, by taking over the islands north of the 
Equaliir have taken the opportunity to extend such a 
system of bases reaching across the whole wi<lth of the 
Pacific from the American west-coast to Okinawa, How 
far the zone of American contnilling power extends north 
iff Okinawa, how many bases America will hold in the 
Japanese archipelago the future will show. 

As it happnes, by the partition of Korea, America 
has stepped in the shoes of Great Britain by having 


become responsible to hold and defend a section of the 
Asiatic mainland. It is becoming increasingly difficult to 
distinguish between occupied territories, with definite 
time-limits of occupation, and territories, which have been 
clearly marked to become more permanent holdings due to 
strategic rea.sons, like the Carolines, the Marianas, and 
perhaps all the other groups of Micronesia. The larger 
islands of Japan,, with Korea, will probably belong to 
the former group, the Micronesian islands to the latter. 

On the mainland the one great disturbing element 

has come into the situation by the rapid Communist inva¬ 
sion of the main provinces of China down to and beyond 
the Yangt.se, covering the whole Chinese coast from 
Tientsin to Fuchow. Whether, or how this will affect 

the strategic position of America in tlu: northern Pacific 
remains to he seen. As the case stands now in mid¬ 

summer of 1949. the half of Korea, south of the 38 paral¬ 
lel. pre.scnts the only section of the roast of Easten Asia, 
which is not in commun’st hands with the exception of 
the coastlines of the three southernmost China provinces. 
Kwang.si Kwangiung and part of Fukien. How able 

the Chinese communi'-ls .will prove to be at organisation 
of the huce territory which their force of arms has g’ven 
them, remains to l;e seen. How fa'' they will be willing 
to fit their commonwealth into the larger communist sphere 
of Kussia itself, pajiiieully, militar'ly. economically of 
ideologically, on all sucli questions and problems we pro- 
bab'y shall remain in the daik for Mune lime to come. 

Curious liglit has been shed on Russian methods of 
expansion, liy the Look of James F. Byrnes, former 
American Secretary of .^'tafe. None of the many per-nnal 
accourils by prominent Ajmcrican leaders during the war 
peiiod has shed as mueh light on the psychology of 

Kuss'.an siatesinen notably Molotov, as Byrnes' S/ieaking 
Fuinhly, Ma j-eis. 1917. iii that most enbgliieiiing chapter 
14. ‘‘What Are The Ku-.s'aiis .Af'er." The intrigue, which 
prei'tded and led to Hillei’s attack of Russia, have been 
brought out by Mr. Byrnes in a fashion that is exceed 
ingly frank and candid. Theic is no pussyfooting or 

mincing of words in the account. 

As regartls the division of Korea, however, Mr. 
Byines is extremely reticent, and one can only wonder, 
how Mr. Ait'-heson, the present successor of Mr. Byrnes, 
will handle the ticklish p.oblems which have arisen out 
of the concessions made to Russia at that time. It is to 
be hoped, that economic considerations, the needs ot 
hungry millions, rec.fmable and rational thinking and 

planning, on both sides of the “Iron Curtain"’, will undo 
.some or most of the insane situations which war created. 



CULItaiE AND iEDUCATlON IN Wffi U. S. A, 

By VAJUBHAl FATEI. ii,A., BA., ma. (Columbia) 


“ Culture is aoiivity of ih ughl .nd icceptivcness to 
beauty ami hum i:: eel ng Sc aps of in oiinauon have 
nothing to do i il /k >uereiy v^ell*.nl rmed man is 
the most useiess !.i>re on God’s eart.i. Wha: we sh uld 
aim at pioduc.ng is men who possess iAtth cultuie and 
expert kuo./.'edge in some special dueeliun. Tiicr ex¬ 
pert knowledge will give them the gr und to start fiom 
and their culture will lead them as deep as philosophy 
and as high as art.”—Prof. Whitehead. 

What is Culture ? 

Matthew Arnold once desc^bed Culture as an 
acquaintance with the hest that has been known or said. 
Faking a broader view, we may say that culture is the 
liabil of mind of people which perceives and estimates all 
matters with reference to their bearing on social values 
and aims. Thus the culture of a nation is a mixture of 
popular philosophy, tradition, history, myth and legend 
and it is not possible to draw a line between any of 
them. Ev&’jr incident and story and moral in them is 
engraved on the popular mind and gives a richness and 
content to it. 

In order to have a proper understanding of the 
culture of the American people we will have to study 
their history, the pioneers and the revolutionaries, the 
"rugged individualists” and the stalwarts of free enter¬ 
prise, the aristocracy of paper and patronage and the 
builders of Four Freedoms and Peace. We will have to 
examine their basic ideals and governing concepts, their 
hopes, fears, aspirations, their literature and philosophy 
and all other activities of life which are conditioned by 
these ideals and concepts. 

An Appraisal op the CtiLiimE of II.S.A, 

The culture of U.S.A. is dominantly an Anglo- 
.Saxon Christian euiture. U is in the process of synthesis, 
involving many confuRiag and sorne conflicting tendencies. 
There is not yet suEBcient unity with respect to ends 
and means. Such a blending of peoples, cultures, ways 
of living, as it is in tJ.S.A; would hardly be otherwise. 
The reason is, the U.S.A. is not only a New World, 
but a Young World. 

American history is of a short spon. 

"The life-time of an American 90 years old at 
present would have spanned several great eras. In his 
childh&od he would have heard his parents tell stories 
of hardships during America’s war for Independence. 
He would have seen with his own eyes an A,m6rica 
of forests and wildernesses, transfortned' I^D a .world 
of machines of electrical and chemiQal 'invfmtians-and 
of great cities. He would have witnessed-' ehip-loads 
of poor but ambitious men from £uropie,i cross the 
Atlantic and rush ashore to release their botediess 
energies, clearing forests, digging mines, building rail¬ 


roads and high-way8, constructing factories, founding 
great c-ties and accutnulat.ng huge fortunes. The 
mach.ne was h st used to .save men’s labour, hut it 
soon did things impossible for human hands.” 
— rang, Ci,u»g iwun Aieet the U.S.A., p. 47. 

It is indeed amaaung to find the nation of farlners 
g,owing so rapidly into a gigantic nation of workers, 
lue pioud .noustriai America did not appear until the 
end of W'orld Wa: I. In 1860, urban pipuiation made 
up 19,8 per cent oi the nation. Thirty years later it 
was still only 35.1 per cent, not until 1920 did it reach 
the half-way mark, with a percentage of 51.2. 

Positive Factors 

During the course of this short history of their 
amazing growth we find that until the end of the 19th cen¬ 
tury the culluie of I'.S.A. was that of pioneers. Their 
life was moulded out of ini'.ividual initiative, ambition, 
courage, daring and great physical and mental hard¬ 
ships, The pioneers of necessity made the'r own culture 
to fit the conditions under which they lived. From, the 
very beginning the quantitative measures of values 
assumed a definite jilaci* in the mentality of the people. 
As Adams has very terstcly pul it ; 

“The concept of bigger and better things, the 
size and wealth came to be a syinliol of success and 
the sense of qualitative values was lost in the 
quantitative and ihe spiritual in the material.”- Adams. 
James Truslow, The Epic of America, p. 216. 

Thus the frontier remained a dominating moulding 
force in their life. Similarly the political and sociffl con¬ 
cepts were also evolved by them? pioneer conditions. 

Their “democratic ideal asserts tlie worth and 
dignity of the individual human being and the funda 
mental moral equality of all men. It proclaims a fattli 
in mind and reasoning, tn the capabilities of ordinary 
people, and in the indefinite perfectibility of human 
society. It also believer, in material security for all, 
. equality of opportunity for personal grow h. icisonnble 
equality of economic condition, general participation in 
the process of government, safety of life and libeit.. 
of peeson, access to the sources of relevant knowledge 
unfettered exchange of ideas and opinions, freedom lof 
thought and conscience, and rule by majority of 
decision.”—Count George S,, The Prospects of Ameri- 
cm Dmocracy. p. 319. 

We. find this faith proclaimed in an imperhb^le 
form in that Rhblime document, the Declaration of Inde¬ 
pendence. True, this charter of democracy has been 
greviously violated, t>ut it is a matter of common knowl^e 
that in times of stress, the, American people jreturn tia:|it 
almost instinctively for inspiration and guidance, ^^t 
.»imporunt is the conuait^nt to and striving for d^i^- 
cratic goals. Therefore, the Declaration stands today as 
■one of the most deeply cherished spiritual possessions of 
the American people. 
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then bigiicir «dttc«tioo. Hie elementary school enrolment 
increased from 16^)00,000 to 240(JOJDOO between 1900 and 
1930. But then It declined due to birth-rate decline and 
immigration restrictions. Now it is fairly stable. The 
educators are concerned to see that children get train¬ 
ing appropriate to their development in a unitary and 
integrated plan of education. 

We find phenomenal rise in public liigh schools within 
the last 40 years. High school enrolments from 500,000 
in 1900 to 1000,000 in 1910 and 2000000 in 1920 and 
over 4,000,000 in 1930 and approximately 7,000,000 in 1940. 
Formerly the high school education was dominated hy the 
college programme but now we find the tiend definitely 
toward providing a common background of outlook and 
knowledge and experience for all. There is provision 
for individual differences in intetests. alnlitic, and needs. 
They are met through (i) guidance, (ii) diffeu-iitialed 
schools, (iii) differentiated cunirula, (iv) diffeicntidled 
methods, (v) differentiated standards and (\i) co-operative 
work study plans. We find today tlie core-euniinulum in 
many schools. Tlicie is a tiend tiii general education 
movement. 

Aims or Eoucation 

Today the traditional aims of education are le-inter- 
preted in the light of new conceptions of human lulure 
and of democratic snciely. Bducatois realise that 
education must rely on a fundamental democratic 
philosophy of society, curriculum should bo 
built and carried out ihrougli deiuotiatic meihuds ol 
study, discussion, co-operation and aimed at a definite 
social programme. Curriculum is iluis shaped by the 
needs of society and interests of pupils, from tlie point 
of view of culture it is apparent that education must stress 
the vital connections between the schools and the culture 
of the surrounding community in laigcr society As Prof. 
Counts says; 

•‘Fundamentally and comprehensively considered, 
education is a process of inducting the young and 
immature into the life and culture of the gionp-- into 
its ways of acting, thinking and feeling, into an appro 
priation of its material and spiritual possessions—its 
folk-ways and mores, its institutions and social arrange- 
mentB, its skills, kmmledge and appieciaiions. its ails, 
science and philosophy, Thiough this process the 
individual human being is formed and a particular 
society is perpetuated.”-^ount8. George S., The Pros¬ 
pects of American Democracy, p. 2%. 

This eonception of education is a piogressive and 
enlightening force in society. In this connection it is 
pertinent to mention the principles of the new education 
or the progressive education. In this age of scientific 
realisrii^ under the intellectual democratic leadership ol 
John Dewey, a new and progressive outlook for American 
eduoation is formulated hy educators like Kilpatrick and 
others. It attempts to devise a theory of education that 
can adequately assimilate the new social and intelleetual 
trends of the present day. It is apparent tliat an ade¬ 
quate theory of education must take into account the 
best cvidtqtoC that has been presented by modern science, 
social soiench> and psychology. 


. Human nature, acoor^ng to 'modem s«iieiice> ia 
viewed not as somethbg fixed and eternal from ill thnea, 
but as a mode of reaction developed in and throiq^ the 
surrounding culture. This new oonceptius of liitman 
nature and individuality has led a tremendous movement 
at all levels of education. We find that a scientific and 
experimental attitude has largely permeated the educa¬ 
tional practice in • 

These principles of New Bducation demonstrate the 
truth that (i) Education is life, not merely preparation 
for life, fii) .Subjcct-ipatter is a means and not an end, 
(iii) Respect for the dignity and worth of individual 
personality is the first tequisile of good teaching, (iv) Pupil 
panicipatioti in proposing (boosing, planning and execut¬ 
ing and evaluating is the second requisite of good teach¬ 
ing, (v) The function of the school is not only to transmit 
tin* culluie but also enrich the culture through more 
effective Ihing of its graduates, (vi) The standards of 
success and promotion should be staled and applied in 
terms of pupil giowili in knowledge, skills, attitudes and 
compciciice in social living i.tilic' than in terms of mastery 
of a prescribed subject mailer. 

I think that one of the (onlrihulions of education in 
U.S.A. to other countries of the world is this scientific 
study of education 

Necatim CttAnAi ifciiisTK s of Edik mjon in kl.S.A. 

Theie are ci-ttain fundamental dcfeeis in the educa¬ 
tional practice in D.S.A. which wc must lake note of 
in this connection. The piogiamme of enormous inequalities 
continues to fxisi still today in the quality and amount 
of education available to vaiious groups in population. We 
find that the aveiage cxpendiluie per pupil in the whole 
country in 1940 was $80.00 but the expenditure was less 
than $.50.00 in nine suiithi-rn Stales, more than $100.00 
in eight other Stales. Missisippi had only $25.00 less 
than one third of the Nation’s average and less than one- 
fifth spent hy New York Slate. Gieat inequalities are 
still apparent in the provisions of educational opportuni¬ 
ties for Negro children as compared with White childien. 

Then there is the lack of proper balance between the 
centralised and decentralised control and support of edu¬ 
cation. Educational Policies Commission of N.E.A. and 
JProblems and Policies Committee of American Council 
of Education deplored centralizing trends of Federq^ 
Government and its tendency to control education hut 
they insisted that the Federal Government must participate 
in the support of education. 

There are certain other unsolved problems i« both 
tlicory and practice of education in U.S.A. but this is 
not a place to go deep into the matter. Similarly it is 
needless to discuss here the type of higher education which 
remains least affected by modern trends so for. But I 
can’t help quoting here a good passage from Prof, Count!* 
one of the best books, by way of general criticism of 
the educational practice that is available there vis-a-vis the 
culture of U.S.A. ; 

“While the school has taught ehildten the mediaftics 
of reading, it has not taught them to understand v^ttt 
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th«y t«cd m the. aewspspers and magazbes. While 
it MU acgoainted them with manjr important lacte 
about .American history, it has not given them aa, 
intelligible picture of toe nature of democracy and ite 
ehanging forms during the past several generatims. 
It has burdened the minds of children with endless 
details of governmental forms and practices, but has 
failed to^ give them an understanding of the under¬ 
lying forces in economy and society. It has required 
of them scholarship of foriaal and academic type, but 
It has not given them practical insight into the 
social orcbr, nor sense of responsibility for partiri 
pacing in its democratic guidance. It has taught tb<-ni 
to salute the flag and take oaths of loyalty to the 
Constitution, but has prepared them to understand 
neither. In a word in spite of its many and genuine 
achievements, it has failed to give to the rising genera¬ 
tion that penetration into American history, institu- 

-- *0 


tioBS, culture and society essential to intelligent citiwa- 
i^p. In the awards and spelling of William Manning, 
it Jbaa failed to give its charges ‘knowledge’ necessary 
for a free man.”-—if hid, p. 2^9. 

But this should not make anybody pessimistic about 
the future of education in U.SA. The reason is, they have 
in their heritage the source of a peat education. They 
have unsurpassed faith in the work and power of learn¬ 
ing. They nurtured that faith at every stage of their 
growth, nie founders of the Republic notably Franklin, 
Jefferson, Madison and Washington believed that their 
strength depended on the spread of enlightenment. Hence 
today when they are confronted with difficult personal and 
social problems, they are inclined to turn to education 
as an unfailing solution. 


INDIAN EMBASSY TO THE VATICAN 

By P. 0. PHILIP. 


Foinieily Secretary, National 

IniiIA has been declared to be a S('('ular State ; and 
the constitution, so far ado})ted, i.s based on Die high 
principle of neutrality to all religions, .and at the same 
lime of absence of antagonism to any religion. But it is 
difficult to reconcile with this declared policy the action 
Ilf the Government of India in appointing an envoy to 
the Vatican and in return, receiving in New Delhi Hie 
Pope’s Nuncio with the status of an ainb.a.s.'iador 

If Great Britain and some of the countries of the 
British Coismonweallh have aniba.ssadors at the Vati- 
<an, it is because they do not profess to be secular 
states. The status of the Church of England as the 
established Church and the legal right that the British 
Parliament still has to veto certain ecclesiastical actions 
show that the church and state in that country are not 
separate. The United States of America, by^ constitution 
and usage, is the outstanding example of a modern 
secular state which, at the same time, guarantees 
religious liberty to all its citizems and treats all religions 
alike. Soviet Russia is at the other extreme a blatantly 
sqpular state which permits religious organisations to 
exist or function only on its own terms. 

India will never become a secular state like Russia. 
Nor will she adopt the pattern of Great Britain which 
in spite of its democratic form of government still shows 
favours to one form of religion, ‘ namely, that 
represented by the Church of England. India with her 
many religions *has before her the model o; America 
which maintains as a state strict neutrality to all reli¬ 
gions—^Protestantism in its various forms, Roman 
Cgtholicism, Orthodox Christianity, Unitarianism, 
Judaism, Cfriental Cults and also Agnosticism and 
Atheism, In fact, there is much in common between 
the {nrer^oQS made in the constitution of India and 
fhe oortespQOdiitg clauses in the constitution of 17.SA. 


Christian Council of India 

The constitution proper of UB.A. merely provided 
at first that “no religious test shall ever be required as 
a qualification to any office or public trust under the 
Tbiiied States.” The First Amendment to this enacted 
160 year.s ago dc'clarod that “the Congress shall make 
no law respecting an establishment of religion or 
prohibiting the frc'c exercise thereof.” The effect of this 
Amend.iK'iii ha.'i lieen under.stoocl throughout American 
histoiy. in the words of Thonia.s Jefferson, as “erecting 
a wall of .separation between cliureh and state.” Church 
as church was loft outside the juri.sdietion of govern¬ 
ment. It was to stand on its own feet, independent, 
free, .self-supiioiting, flourishing or perishing in the 
broad dmnain of liberty. 

The principle stated in the First Amendment 
forbid.s the making of any law, and therefore the 
taking of any executive action which involves the 
interlocking of the official functions of the state with 
the official or institutional functions of any Church. 
Accordingly, any kind of aid from state funds to 
educational or other institutions conducted by any 
religious body is denied. But in recent years, with the 
immigration of large numbers of Roman Catholics 
from the predominanUy Roman Catholic countries of 
Europe and Latin America and with the organised 
activities of the political side of the Roman. Church 
centred in the Vatican, efforts arc being made to 
nullify the principle of religious neutrality of the state. 
Through propaganda and political lobbying, they try 
to effect breaches here and there in the wall of separa¬ 
tion that now exists between state and church and 
finally to bring it down. The main conflict is now 
around the question of giving support from state funds 
to Roman Catholic schools. T^e Roman Catholic 
approach is along two lines of argument : first, that 
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"sepantion of church and state” is not a constitutional 
doctrine, but only a “shibboleth” of recent origin, 
derived frotUi the vicious spculansl misinterpretation 
of the constitution and the First Amendment ; second, 
that Boman Catholic schools are “public” schools in 
that they do the educational wt)rk which ought to be 
dohe by the state and should therefore share in the 
benefits of any ajipioprialion of state funds for public 
education. It is not i»o«siblc in tliis article to go into 
the argumenls and countcr-urguments advanced in this 
campaign, vigoiously carried on by the Roman ('alholic 
Church and opposed with equal vigour by Pnilestaiilh, 
Jews and others. In the course of thus conflict sonu 
important pronouncements have beim made by the 
High Courts of some of th<- si.iio'^ of (he USA and 
by its Sujircme Federal Court on .1 few of tlie ismk-s 
raised on the place of piivute dencmuiiatioual wliools 
in the national system of educalion 'i’lie subject is of 
such great practical impoiluiife in India jusi at piesciit 
that it deserves to be studied (arefully m all its asiiect'. 
by those who have the lespoiisibilily foi sh.iiung liei 
future eduoalioiial policy. 

Tu this article, it is i>ro)iosnl to dial with onlj oii< 
specific qufslioil that slciiis fioni the widei is,sue ol 
separation of cliurcli and slate. It is the aiqiomliueiit 
made in 1940 by the late President Roosevelt of aii 
envoy to the Vatican. It happened as an outgrowth of 
the policy developed by him during the last waj undei 
which he appointed a number of men as ins peisonal 
representatives with the rank of .nnbassadors to vaiioiis 
positions, such a.s the Flynn mission to Aus(i.dia, and 
the Murphy mission to occupied Cerniany, The sending 
of an envoy to the Vatican lui" also been consideied 
by the American juiblic as .i step taken by lloosevelt 
before the 1940 election foi influeniing Rom.an C.itholic 
votes. The plea put lorward publicly, however, was 
that an envoy to the Vatu an would be of helji during 
war in enlisting the nioial .sujiport of large groups of 
men of goodwill (hroughoul the world. He was able to 
evade the constitutional reiiuirenient that ambassadors 
shall be appointed “by and with the consent of tlic 
Senate” by making financial provision for the mission 
to the Vatican, as for other speeial missions, from' a 
general fund set apart for use of the President in secret 
diplomatic activities and for which he does not have 
to give an accounting. 

As soon as the establishment of this ainbas,sadoiBhi]) 
to the Vatican was known, the Federal Council of the 
Churches of Christ in America, representing Protestant 
and Orthodox Churches with a membership of over 
27,000,000, adopted a resolution protesting against a 
procedure which gave to one Church “a preferential 
status in relation to the American Government.” Scores 
erf 'CiiUroh bodies passed similar resolutions. It was said 
in ’»»ply to such representations that the appointment 
tVUS teiuporary and would be given up as soon as peace 
Whs pgtAbliedied. The promise was not only not fulfilled, 
'feut PtUBdent Tniman ‘ continues the airangement to 
tbis 


An organisation called FrptestMfts and Other 
Americana United, was recently fonmed under influential 
leadership for challenging the aggressive course puraued 
by the Roman Catholic hierarchy in undermining the 
wall of separation between church and state, especially 
in matteis of education. Some time ago, it issued a 
manifesto in which the following statemeijt occurs on 
the cubuMy to the Vatican;* 

“An ambassadorship to the papal head of tbe 
church, repie.scnted at the time it was set up as a 
temporary moasuijc, has been in existence for seven 
years. Pivsidcnt Truman, m 1946, assured a Protest¬ 
ant delegation that it would be discontinued at ,an 
early dale. But the poweiful political pressure which 
the hieiarcliy ib able to bring to bear against the 
lulfilnient of tins promise plainly makes it necessary 
that a .stiong .ind deliTauned public ojiiniou shall 
e\pii‘'-h ilM'li m huppoit of its luJfilmenL. 

“We aie not deemed by the disguise under 
whicii tlu’ apiioiiitee to this ambassadorship was 
labelli d as the Piesideiit’s personal ambassador. The 
Pope lamself made it pr 1 lectly clear in the extra- 
ordinaiy ceiemonial by which ho leceued the incum¬ 
bent that his piiseiieo at the Vatican marked a 
dwlincl deparluie from oui government’s long- 
cstabh.slied jiolicy. We held that this ambassadorsliip 
constitutes an inleilocking of the functions of the 
chuich *ui(f sl.ite which is contrary to the principle 
of their complete separation. 

“Protestants and Other Amencan.s United, 
speaking on behalf of an aroused body of American 
citizens, demands that (his un-American aj.ubassodor- 
ship to the head of a church bi' abolished. We resent, 
on behalf of all non-Roman chuixiies, the privileged 
access to the ear of tlie state which this relationship 
creates. As patiiotic Americans, we call upon all 
our fellow citizens who clieii.sh the principle of reli¬ 
gious liberty which is implemented by the separation 
of chiiicli and .state, (o join us in condemning thi^ 
unconstitutional entanglement of a particular diurch 
with the Anievican state and m demanding it.s promjit 
abrogation.” 

This iicule controlersy in America over the esta¬ 
blishment of a tempoiary ambassadorship to the 
Vatican and the iea.son» behind it should receive the 
careful -tuiiy of Indian public men. 

The sending by India, a secular stale, of an 
embassy to the head of one religious community alone 
cannot be understood. Why is the Government of India, 
pledged as it is to strict neutrality to all religions and 
vigorously opposed to communalism in all its foi^ns 
.showing this special favour to the Roman Catholic 
religion alone among the numerous religions of India “ 
Our Government docs not certainly concede the claim 
made by the Pope that the religion of the Roman 
Catholic Church is the only true religion. Does it Hien 
accept the Vatican and the world-widje Roman Church 
as a theocratic-ciiwi-secular state whose influence ii' 
world polities is still a force to be reckoned witht U 
so, is not India going back to a conception which pre¬ 
vailed in Europe in the Middle Ages and which progres¬ 
sive modem states have long since discarded ? nw 
Indian public will welcome a clarification 0 ! the policy 
of the Government in this matter. 
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Tvs CoQstituent Assembly is soon going to discuss the 
knotty question of a suitable State language for India. 
In this connection, the claims of the rival provincial 
languages, like Hindi or Hindusthani and Bengali, are 
being put forward by their respective protagonists, 
generating, thereby, a great deal of unnecessary heat 
and vehemence, which are best avoided in these days 
of inter-provincial rivalry and btrife. ll cannot be 
denied that Bengali, by far the richest and the sweetest 
of all provincial languages, has the priormost claim of 
being adopted as the Slate language of India, if a 
provincial language be so hclcctcd. But it is absolutely 
foolish to hope llitt Bengali, the language that is being 
drivi-n out even from tho-se places where the iuhabilanls 
are pre-dominantly Bengali, will ever be selected as the 
National Language of this vast sub-continent of ours. 
The more realistic view would be to ehoo.se between 
Hindi or Hindu-stlnnii, and a iinuersal language that is 
not confined lo the narrow boundaries of any one 
province, 'but is Ihe cominon bond between all Iho.-e 
inoiiucial languages. 

The name of Sanskrit suggests itself al once a- the 
only language that can take the j>laee of English, Ihe 
present universal language of India. But the great 
distinction bi>lween Sanskrit and Engli&li is that 
iranskrit is mo.st intimalely connected with almost all 
the provincial languages, while Engli.sh is not. Almost 
. 11 tile provincial languages have evolved out of 
t'anskril by a natural, gradual process ; and heiiee 
Sanskrit has been rightly calk'd the common ‘araniiy’ 
of all those languages. A very large majority of the 
words of Bengali, Hindi, Mala>alam, Telugu, Kanaresc, 
Mahratlii, A.ssamese, Guzaiati, etc., are purely Sanskrit 
woMs or derivations from it. Rule.s of grammar, 
iTonunciatiou, etc., are in most cases borrowed (of 
course, in eimplifiwl and changed forms) from Sanskrit. 
The expansion and development of tliose languages 
depend entirely on Sanskrit, as proved by scientific and 
tecbniejil terminology, coined in those languages to suit 
the demands of time. Sanskrit is an immensely 
expansive language that contains wilhin itself infinite 
•Potentialities for future development. 

Prom a single Sanskrit word or root, many new 
words can be easily coined which are grammatically 
correct yet sweet in sound. That is why, the Paribhaslia 
Commitlee, appointed by the West Bengal Government, 
have rightly largely drawn upon Sanskrit fer formulat¬ 
ing a new system of technical words for use in different 
departments, tVe believe that the same thing has been 
done in the Hindi-speaking provinces. Thus, Sanskrit 
w the life-blood, the essence, the fountain-head of 
almost all the provincial languages. But English being 
an entirely foreign language has no such esse-atial con¬ 
nection with any of those provincial languages. It is 
kn artificially super-imposed outsider,/ and 
tine-ganeral laws of awociation, some 


English words have come to stay, perhaps permanently, 
in our provincial languages, English can never, from 
the very nature of the case, remain, for good, the State 
language of India. If it be so adopted, the provincial 
languages are sure to suffer, as they are doing today. 
For, even if more attention be paid to them than 
before and their status raised in those provinces, yet 
uh according lo the general psychological law it is 
impossible for us to attend to two different things 
simultaneously ; soon either one or the other is sure 
to suffer and deteriorate. Take the case of English and 
Bengali, on the one hand, and Sanskrit and Bengali on 
Ihe oIlK'r. English woi(i.>!, gra.iiniar, pronuneiiition, etc., 
:!ie entirely different from Ihose of Bengali ; so that 
1 ' IS really learning two different, unallied languages. 
But, Sanskrit words, grammar, pronunciation, etc., as 
pouiti'd out above, aie piaclieally identical with those 
of Bengali, so that it is not learning two entirely 
differeut Ianguage«. but only a major language and its 
local derivative. So, in learning Bengali, we simul¬ 
taneously learn a gi'Cat deal of Sanskrit, too ; and 
(ice i'( mil. How mueli more tune and energy are saved 
lu'ie than in llii' previous ease will he te.stified by 
leache's and edu(■a^ionl^tB who luue seen studen^^ 
flmindi'r so much on the rock of English as to be 
totally bercH of any eneigj' for Bengali. But those who 
'•tiidy Hanskiil can well masti'i- Bengali in no time and 
with the leavt di'gree of effort. WImt i'< true of Sanskrit 
and Bengali is equally tnie of Sansknl and other 
I'nnincial languages. 

Another great advantage of Sansknl is that it being 
the universal rool of almost all fhev provincial 
laiigu.ages, lo know well that pnriiculai provincial 
language, the mother tongue is to know also other 
prov iiK'ial languages, no Ictw. One who knows Sanskrit 
well, naturally posse.sscs working knowledge of all those 
Sanskrit-derived languages, like Bengali, Hindi, etc. 
But this is never so, it goes without saying, in the case 
of English. In this vast sub-contineni of ours, consist¬ 
ing of as Triany as eleven provinces and no less than 
fifteen major languages, this is an advantage that is not 
to be laughed at. 

Learning all tho.se fillei'ii languages of all those 
eleven provinces is really a formidable task, yet as vie 
are a unity in tiliirality,—a federation of distinct 
cultural groups, it is essential for us to know at least 
soraetliing of tlie languages of each other, for, through 
this alone, intimate cultural contacts are poi^iblc. 
English, from it.s very nature, has failed to bring about 
.Hueh an inter-provineial linguistic and cultural contact. 
But we are very blessed to possess a universal language 
like Sanskrit which can help u« in inter-provincial 
afiinity and inlimacy no less. And, finally, when all is 
said and done, English is a foreign language, and 
however much we may need English in the present 
modem world, our State language miist be our very 
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ownr-e lasguage that has been bom and evolved iA 
India, with a vocabulary, grammar and script of ihs 
own. What a pitiable eight it would be if we Indians, 
the herald of the veiy first dawn of civilisation, have 
r.ow to declare an entirely foreign language and an 
entirely foreign scriptr—imposed on us through the 
exigencies of histoty—as our own permanent national 
language and script. Even if we had no such rich, well- 
developed language like Sanskrit and no such scientific 
script like Devanagari, it would have been absolutely 
necessary for us to evolve one. For, admittedly language 
and script are two of the greatest manifestations of the 
culture and civilisation of a nation ; and hence to 
adopt a foreign language with a foreign script as our 
own permanently, would amount to admitting that we 
are not civilised enough to evolve a language and a 
script of our own. But when we do possess this wondcr- 
fxil boon in the form of Sanskrit in Devanagari script, 
we fail to see how the question of English could arise 
at all. 

We do not, of couroe, deny that English has, to a 
certain extent, served the purpose of umfying this vast 
country of ours with different languages, scripts, 
religions and customs. It cannot also be denied that 
En glish has become the world-language today. But s'lll, 
although we have to go on learning English for cultural 
and diplomatic contact with the modern world yet 
under no circumstances should it be elevated to the 
status of our State language. 

Let us next consider the claims of Hindusthaui ni 
Hindi. In this connection, we shall do well to diaw a 
clear line of demarcation between the throe types of 
languages with which we arc confronted in India, viz, 
the Mother Tongue, the Lingm Franca and the State 
Language. The mother tongue is tlic language (or 
should be) of the vast majority of the people of a 
province and as such, ordinarily, it has little value from 
the standpoint of intor-provincial or international 
contact. The lingua jianca, on the other hand, is the 
medium of every day inter-provincial contact—^it is a 
spoken language, a naturally evolved mixed jargon with 
its slangs and distortions, with its numerous varieties, 
with its ever-changing rules of grammar and vocabulary 
—a language of Bazar, so to speak. But the State 
language is the vehicle of higher cultural inter¬ 
provincial and international contact—^it is a written 
language with more or less fixed rules of grammar and 
vocabulaty, with more or less purity of stock, and 
though not absolutely scorning a few foreign words, it 
for eve» guwds against being reduced to the level of a 
mere borrowed language. It is, thus, the language of the 
nation’s Courts and Parliaments, of its Universities and 
Senates, of its international assemblies and learned 
p,therinj^,—a language to record its laws and consti¬ 
tution, to express its philosophy and culture, to voice 
its vitfWB and opinions before the world oongre^tion. 
Further, preferably, it must have a rich past and a 
richer the former wfil enable it at once to claim 

an honoured place in the world-federation and attract 


foreignffl<B toward it; the latter will enable ib'jto 
develop and expand further, adapting itoelf to the 
chanpng needs of lime. To take an eatampie, Bengali 
is our mother tongue ; Hindusthani, the Uttgua fmnett ; 
EngMi, the State language. The question of theie three 
types of languages arises in our case because We are a 
vast federation of a large number of provinces, each 
having a quite distinct language and culture of its own. 
But in England, e.g., these three are practically 
identical, and the matter is much simplified. 

Now, we easily see that Sanskrit and Sandcrit 
alone can be such a State language of India, as it was 
in the past. Those who claim Hindusthani as the State 
language on the basis of the majority of its speakers, 
f 01 get this simple dist motion between a cemmon 
language or the lingua jranca and a universal language 
or the State language. Hindusthani may at most be the 
common spoken language between the different 
jirovinces. But how cun such a hybrid, nebulous chang¬ 
ing languagi', with its nuiuciouh varieties from mouth 
to mouth, fiom place to place—from Bihar to Kashmir— 
be the universal written language or the State language 
of the whole of India ? 

It may be contended that Hindusthani has to b 
developed and reformed first before it can be accepted 
as the State language. But our contention is that as we 
are fortunate enough to possess an already perfect, 
well-developed, universally acclaimed universal language 
m our midst, there is absolutely no point in wasting 
our time and energy in trying to evolve a more perfect 
language from the present imperfect one. Practically, 
its whole structure will have to be changed, new words 
coined, fixed rules of grammar framed—and that is an 
imimensc task, needing much time, money, .energy and 
scholarship. But if we can so easily avoid all these 
troubles, is it not rather unwise to face them 7 This is 
more so, as it will unwarrantably elevate a mere 
provincial language to the status of a supra-provincial 
State language, thereby creating a feeling of bitterness 
in the rest of the country. 

Under the present circumstances when inter- 
provincial wranglings have assumed such a seriouB form, 
we think, it is best to avoid further conflicts by keeping 
all of them and their languages on precisely the same 
level. That is why, we would not even recommefiri 
Bengali, by far the richest and the sweetest, the most 
vital and progressive of all the provincial languages, as 
the State language of India. For, we know that it would 
create so much bitterness that any ultimate gain there¬ 
from will be practically lost. 

But Sanskrit alone stands apart; it is not the 
language of any one of the provincek, yet it is tbe 
language of all, being, as pointed out above, the past 
root and the future eeed of development of practi<^!y 
all of them. We are sure China and Buaua, who were 
faced with the very same problem', did not poesees such 
a wonderful well-developed language, the toot 
fiseence of all the languages of the different provatese, 
the eaqaessioa aad tevdation of all lileNttt 
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culture } ft IftOguage tlmt is, at the iaxae time, iiniver- 
aeolaimed as the riehest aod the sweetest as the 
most rigidly sctentific and vitally vigorous, as the most 
aaeieBt yet ever-fre^ laoguage ia the world. Otherwise, 
they Would have aever rejected it on the funny plea 
of its being '‘dead’’ and out of date and what not. Of all 
the nations of the world, we alone are blessed with such 
a peerless, universal language, still, we are persistently 
reusing to use it for the benefit of our free motherland, 
and striving to borrow from an absolutely foreign lan¬ 
guage like Englisli, Arabic or Persian. What an irony 
of fate I 

We do not think it is at all necessary to dwell, on 
the one hand, on the manifold merits of Sanskrit ; 
and on the other, refute the charge that it is a “dead’’ 
language and to iciive it means going back to the 
Dark Ages. Fur, these aie too well-kuown to be 
lepeated. lint what .suvpiises us is lh.it even u single 
Indian would dine to c.ill Siiiiskiil “dead”! Wo do 
i.ot know what exactly is the connotation of the term 
“dead.” I’robably., it uicun.s a langu.ige that has co.ised 
to be siioken. Put in that case, »Sanskril has never 
become “dead’ in India. In eieiy jiroMncc, there are 
iiuite a few who not only can, Imt artually do .speak 
in Sanskrit. Furthei, the iiieie fai't lhal a language 
has (!ea.sed to be spoken for the time being, is no 
argument foi its being rejeetod as “dead.” For, 
speech, after all, is a matter of habit,—what is spoken 
today may cease to be so tomorrow through a change 
m habit and vice versa. Persian and Euglisii were not 
spoken at all before foreign conquest, but came to be 
so later on. If under foreign pressure, wc could learn 
a totally new language in those le.ss progressive days 
of bondage,^why cannot we learn our very own Sanskrit 
ill these far more progie.ssii'e days of freedom ? 
Sanskrit was replaced by those foreign languages, not 
by our own sweet will, but by foreign conquests 
alone. Is it not fit that as wc have revived our Asoka 
Pillar and Dharma Chakra, we should revive Sanskrit 
as well ? Further, as already pointed out, the State 
language is never the language of the masses, but of 
the intellectual few, and those few can easily learn 
it as their forefaihers did Persian and Arabic. 

“Dead” may also mean a thing that has become rot- 
t^, %£., has outgrown its use, its claim to continued 
existence and consideration. But even the most 
vigorous champion of modernism will not, we think, 
go to the length of denying the present-day utility of 
SaoArit. As pointed out above, the development and 
expansion of almost all the provincial languages 
depend entirely on Sanskrit. And, it is needless also 
to point to thff priceless treasures that Sanskrit con- 
fains, treasures of Philosophy, Religion, Ethics, 
Literature, Science, and Art, that can never giow dim 
with age or lose its pristine purity. 

‘^Dead" may, again, mean a thing that has 
become “static,” i.6., lost its power of growth and 
>MV9Ahotion; its inner potentiality and vitality. But 
to this oQD&otation as well, Satu^crit oaimot 


be lebelled as “dead.” For, even though generally 
neglected as useless, Sanskrit has never lost its produo- 
iivity. Originai works are still being produced in 
Sanskrit and Journals edited, Sanskrit dramas are still 
staged and highly appreciated. Mantras and stotrat 
are still chanted in Sanskrit. So, when has Sanskrit 
in India become “dead”? 

Sanskrit ns the only language that has stood the 
test of time, the ravages of foreign conquest, the cold 
contempt of people at large. It is the only language 
that has survived the vicissitudes of a long, chequered 
liislory of thousands of years. How can such a 
dynamic language be ever called “dead”? 

Other objections against Sanskrit, such as, it is a 
too difficult language to be learnt or be of any use, 
too, can be easily bo disposed of. “Difficult,” after all, 
ij a relative term, and what is difficult today may 
cease to be so tomorrow through the simple device 
of taking it more .seriously and paying more attention 
to U. Learning of Sanskiit has become now-a-days 
rather a matter of good joke than something serious 
needing attention and industry. If this attitude be 
changed, there is no reason why the study of Sanskiit 
should be more difficult than that of other languages. 
Sanskrit is such an accommodating language that if 
its rules of grammar, etc., be simplified and shortened, 
(o suit the present humdrum existence of ours, that 
would not m any way affect it at all. 

Just a word about another common objection 
against Sanskrit being adopted as the State language 
of India. It is said that to impose Sanskrit on the 
Muslim minority would be inconsistent with the ideal 
of a secular State. As against this, it may be pointed 
out, first, that the fundamental idea of democracy is 
the greatest hapiiincss of the greatest number, so 
unless a measure curtails the fundamental rights of 
self-development of the minority, it cannot be rejected 
on the mere ground that the minority objects to it. 
Secondly, adopting Sanskrit as the State language no 
way imposes a foreign religion and culture on the 
Muslims and destroys their own. Their own languages, 
Urdu, Arabic, Persian, would, of course, be given full 
opportunities for development and expansion. Even 
during the age of strife and suspicion, when the 
relation between Hindus and Muslims was that 
between the conquered and the conqueror, the Mus¬ 
lims in some cases patronised and enriched Sanskrit 
literature. Emperor Akbar, Sher Shah, Shah Jahan, 
who patronised Sanskrit literature and Dara Sikoh, 
Mohammad Shah, Abdur Rahman, who themselves 
contributed to it amply prove this. So, why cannot 
they, under improved condition of perfect equality 
and fraternity, accept the universal languag e of India 
as their State language ? But the most important 
thing^to take note of here is that of the total number 
of Indian Muslims, not more than one-third speak 
Urdu or Hindusthani, the rM speak the regional 
languages like Bengali, Tamil, Telugu, etc. So, if 
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Sanskrit be the Slate language, no additional iujuatieo 
will be done to them over and above I he Hindus. 

Primary and Seeondaiy fnlueation, of oouiw, will 
U' imparted through the unother tongue. Bui Uni\'prsily 
«Hlu<*ntion and that at the Centre should liai'o thu 
State langvmge as I he medium. There will also evolve 
in course of lime a htiyua jranca (like Prakrit iu 
Ancie.nl India) or even in a dcniocralie Slate, pledged 
to ina.«s education and adult franchise, Ihe Stale 
language is ne\or exactly llic language of llie masses, 
for (he .simple reason lluil speech from mouth to 
mouth invariably distoits a language in such n way 
that its purity of slock or fixity of form is lost, making 
it totally unfit to be the umveisal State language 

It is fit that Bengal should take the If'ad in tliis 
movement for making Sanskrit Ihe Slate language of 

- :0 


India. For. Bengal has evra been the cradle of 
revolutionary movement in India. This i» more ‘to 
because Bengal has also been one of the foremost 
contributors to Sanskrit learning. Bengal hM the 
proud honour of being the land of one of the greatest 
of Vedic Seers, Dirghatanas ; the great founder of 
the ancient Samkliya, Philosophy, Kapila ; the most 
famoub cominentolar on the 'logical Vaisesika Philo- 
.sophy, Sridhara ; the greatest author of the Mimamea 
PhiloHoiiliy, Bhiivaileva ; tlie most famous exponents 
of N.ivya-Nayava, Na'ya-Sranti, Tantra ; one of the 
most well-known medical writer, Chakrapani ; the 
gu'atesl lyrical poc't Jayadeva and .so on. So, let 
Bengal pro\e anew Ihe truth of the 'prophetic state¬ 
ment . “Wluit Bengal (liiiiks today. India will think 
loiuorron.” • 


PUBLIC HEALTH POLICY IN INDIA 

Bv Captain K,. B. ROY. m.b (Cal.) dj'.h. (Cal.), i.m.s. (Retd.) 


At the outset let me point out that for the purposes of 
our consideration Vieie wc s-hull lake the meaning of the 
tiurd Public Health in its liteial sense and include all 
aspects of activity of the Goveiniucnt that directly oi 
indirectly aRect the health of tlie public At present tlicie 
is practically no general policy appliiablc to the whole of 
India in any aspect of public health activity ; and I shall 
try to show that llieic is urgent need for such policy in 
our countiy. Jt may lie said that undii tlic pnsent Govern¬ 
ment of India Acts, Public Health is a provincial subject 
with a few restricted matters only hting under the direct 
control of the Centre; but the same aigument also holds 
good for other subjects like education internal affairs of 
the provinces (Home affaii»), eie and yet tliai has not 
jvevented co-ordinatid general ull-ln<liu policies being 
formulated and enfmeed for these suhiecls, to the bene 
fit of the whole country. 

The first thing that stiikes tlie nmui of any public 
health worker in this eouniiy is that the whole country 
la more or less unifo.mly unhealthy and disease-ridden 
and that the major causes of death au piaclcally the 
same in all the piovinces, tliough the nienlenre of parti¬ 
cular diseases may vary irom piovince to province and 
from time to time; another very important fact is that 
there are particular parts of India which are well-known 
as the home of particular diseases in the endemic fo'm 
(Ue^ that particular disease is present at that particular 
spot more or less throughout the year); and it is also 
well-known that the spread of a disease from such an 
endemic spot to other parts of India or even to other 
parts ai the world is a common occurrence. The lower 
parts of the Gangetic valley and some places in Madras 
Province show the incidence of chol«-a cases practically 
throughout the yean and almost all the major cholera 


epidemics in India have always been irated hack to these 
particulai souices; an outbreak of «hoi era throughout 
the I nuntiy aflei some fan or festival at Benaies or 
Allahabad m some ollici place in these endemic areas is 
so common that it goes eompleicly unnoticed by the 
public .Some districts of Bihai, some pails of Bombay 
Province and some pails of Madias Province are aiich 
endemic spots foi plague; and there is no doubt that it 
is fiom these particulai spots only that plague spreads 
to other parts of India in epidemic waves; it is more than 
probable that the outbreak oi plague in Calcutta, after an 
interval of more than 40 years, in April 1948 was a 
diiect importation of the disease from the neighbouring 
Province of Bihar, though since then, due to various 
leasons. Calcutta itself threatens to develop into an 
endemic plague area. Tuberculosis of the lunga ia 
highly pievalent in all the towns and cities of India and 
from there is .spreading to the rural areas. Examples 
like this can be multiplied by any public health worker in 
India, ami yet we are still waiting to see even the begg¬ 
ing of any scheme to prevent the spread of a communicable 
disease from one province to another, even though “pre¬ 
vention of interprovincial spread of diseases’* is one of 
the subjects under direct control of the Central Mmistry 
of Health. 

Ajnother very important subject that is in a com¬ 
pletely chaotic state due to this lack u^’ all-India policy 
is the control of the quality of foods and drugs sold to 
the public. In this matter India today is more baokWird 
than India at the time of Emperor Asoka; as is well* 
known from his rock-edicts, there was more eSoctive 
control of adulteration of food in India at that tim« 
than we have at present. Where other civilieed eoontties 
of the world are trying to give almost cent per cent 
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AU tfae Hw»^cilPftl Acm, 

4|iVm^ «l| ^ iluniujial A(>t« of (At ‘Ufi lAe 
9 te., many provisions for food 

icontiol And (o tcid the tiuth, as w 11 
lit t^kus (0 the tttoit unobservant member of the public 
llmrt M absolutely no control over drugs and there is 

UfactkaUy no control over foodstufis so far as their 

jqtuUty i.s Goncernid The main reasons lor tlus state of 
affurs ate: (1) 1 be few prescribed legal standards (or 

foodstuffs vary fiom piovince to piovmee the niustatd 
oil tliat 18 considered bt lo w slanda d in Bengal will pass 

the stand&rd of Bihar (2> Prat t caliy the only all India 

Acts under wlueli the sale of btlovv standard foodsiufls 
or (bugs can be punished at all aie tiic seelioiis in the 
Indian Penal C de deal ng wi h ibt oHiiues of 
“nuisance” and ehcjiing , and wilout g mg into the 
details of these It gal piovjsioiis S tin tell the le tier 
that It 13 next to impossibi to ^tt an^ conv cl ons in suth 
cases under the pie sent laws (3) Iht various Munieipal 
Acts about food and drug eonltol hive been trained 
BOco ding to the whims and faneits of the local legisla¬ 
tures. lo give an example of the futility of these ^tun^- 
eipal Acts under the Bengal Munieipal Act it is the 
local Munieipaliiy ot Dstnet Boaid at the ii commend 
ations ef the HuUh fffieer who is m tiniikyte of that 
body, who are u sponsible foi initiating proseeution. foi 
any contiaicntion of (hcsi food iiid ding laws , and it is 
a well known fait tlai under tlu c\ sling conditions the 
local bus nc smen arc usuiliy the most influential mem¬ 
bers of these lot si B dies, the lonsupicnce is that the 
Health Offieer ihiuls it best to tu n a blind e>c to these 
OOtHraventiona, both for the stabdit) of Ins job and also 
for the peace cf his mind Obviously the position is not 
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hm (luir iuamm 01/m wifl flik 

fttdpQsal «m»di very ««e«i fr^nt (tie comaum 

sense po.nt of vtetV. Apart bw& (lur qu«gl|«li» «f pemnil 
difficulties aboilit co-opm'iitto& between AiluUdi^ eheef* 
in One distiict each thinking hit own ^bere to be thn 
most imp rtant this dual system can itof |tod to any 
impiovement in the present condi ions To give 4n 
example of the prcaent arrangement in BORgSi^ tht; 
Provincial Admm strative Chief is one person—(ito iHton- 
tor of Health Services, but when we go down tlto 0^ 
aichy the po iti n is completely oonfiiBing; d>e Qv3| 
buigeon is a Government servant and is m sole ohtoA® 
of giv iig ticatmcnt to the people, the District ot Mustoht 
Pul llcalih Cihci'r is an employee of the Local Body 
and h duty is in'y lo ^rve adiCcC to his saperiOto about 
the 1 iipioven cut of health of the local populat on and 
then till IP IS the Subdviional Health Officer who la 
a (,OM nincnt employee but whose duties and responii<> 
bit ties an n wheie well defined, thus here we h(ve the 
very inicresiing situation that giving treatment to ihn 
people IS the respons bilitv of a qualified medical manu 
but the respons bility for keeping the people fit, ydttob 
a'ter all is the more important task, devolve! on (be 
Chan man of the Local Body who is usually n non- 
me lical nun Ihe le^uU of this triple control at the 
iioitoni even though nominally imiued at the top, is all 
lot apparent in the stau of health in the PTovoioe. In 
(cntiast to this is the setup in the Province of Madigai 
Ihit pioMncc his the most progic^ve and conpreken- 
su 0 PuIiIk Hcali h 1 aws in the form of Madia! Conaoh- 
dsted Public Ilciilfh Act 1939 all the HoaUh Ofioertt ar® 
Govunment civants but the old system of dual confael 
wi h all it*^ diawbacks continue there. 

In the matter of medical education «nd Governiaisat 


BO bad in Provmets like Madta^ vvlme all Health Ofiiiers 
Bin Ooveramtni rnip’oytes (4) All laws for the eonltol 
of the qual ty of drugs in this country, and there are 
very few of them are rendered n n effective by the 
■bMOoe of legal standards for the drugs and also by the 
obsittOe of proper roach nery to enforce these laws \t 
jBWtoot many of the drugs manufactured bv eitlier Indian 
ito foreign manufacturers and sold ,n this country would 
bltfn aendered the manufactuiei and the sellei liable to 
BiBmntenoe of imprisonment in any other civilired country 
Atone of the foreign manufacturers in order to evade 
torict Drug Control laws of then own countr es adopt 
jn^totu devices to prove that the diugs are for consump- 
InffiB or some other equally unfortunate country, 
ifnto OQdtotoOn ttovice to the stamp on the bottle 'Tropical 
gogthi* 

f 1 tjie reomtonendations of the HeoBh 

Dtor^oftotont Committee {W^oto Committee;) 
Wp ^ tmibitltod % 1M6 by tit# GtorBtjmwat of 

^ fMWft towtttooy 


rccogn lion of medical degrees the present a rangementa 
an (xiieimly confusing In sime Provinces like BCnpd, 
ih( Prov ncial Govcnimcnm g bait upon produemft B* 
m iny d( i ors as pocaihh in ihe shortest lime by ‘upgraditojl’ 
of all medical schools however ill-equipped by itarting 
Taculiics’ of Indian System of Medicine and othto 
various 'Systems’ of healing the sick by start t^ ptolttjfiB 
shifts of classes in the medical colleges, gome other 3h» 
\incti like Bombay or United Piovinces tollotir B move 
steady policy, the result is that a prefix of Dr, W uk 
cimraon as sparrows m India today and is no cwUeratoi 
of the minimum basic medical qa8lifu.Bt on of (h# Iftoson 
using It The Madras Government has a (torfon# *ywea 
whereby the doctors practising Ayu vedio 
Dr (Iiid) liefiire thei” names If thi# chaMi(|^nKd.tion 
is n It brought lo an end soon, B tjme^ |aay sHte wheta 
a fcaeigner will be startled to s#e 
(Home), Dr (Ind.), Dr, (AB*) fh #3P%ed»0Bl 
Rpffiittm. 

M it 10$ huk 0 ^Bt to Btoo ditomly 
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pQ&Aible for the aosatisfaotorjr recordi of the valiotii 
inttitutee for medical research that ftre maiatained by the 
Central and Provincial Governments in this country. 
Tiure le no dearth of medical talents in India who are 
capable of conducting medical researches of the highest 
order, but this talent is wasted at present because of the 
following reasons ( 1 ) Iherc is nobody to give them 
iwopcr guidance, and ( 2 ) there is no airangemeiu to 
give them adequate bnancial aid while they are thus 
engaged In oilier counlrii&, pioblems for resiaieh are 
usually set by the Government of ll« country or by 
members oi the public eg businessmen, tins ensures 
that most of the reseaielies are of immediate pratieal 
benelit to the emiitiy llii Uimlur of a iisureb 
institute is person illy responsible for giving propei 
guidance to the s.udents But in this (ountiy both tin 
factors are often lacking, many of tin l)n.( ois of 
research institutes confine tluii dnlv ciutus to signing 
official papers or at most to delnenn,; some loatiiie 
lectures to an audience of students oi tlie puolK ihe 
financial arrangements for lestarch art (ven nore unsalis 
factory Ihe Indian ilcscareb fund Assot wtion js piae 
tiealJy the only agency thiough nhuli the (.ovtrnment 
of India tries to entourage medical lestaieh in this 
counl'y, but this organisation has become too ofTieial in 
its outlook., and the lesult is the routine uaiuic of the 
work turned out by students woiking uiulcr tins land, 
the scholarships are inadequate in amount (Rs 200 JOO 
per month), and t o much resiiicltd in then seopt bo 
fax as the hrovincial (»ovcin lunts an (oneennJ the stilt 
of offatrs 18 even worse, tiny nlo^tlv txpui thit 
medical research should bt ctrried out tilhii with ut 
any financial help at all or at most a snuli albwatiic 
of Rs 100 * or so should <lo 11 is my wo k of fundaiiiemul 
meduai importance htm turned out hv any d the 
numenous mtdical eulltgts that arc in existente in India 
for the last 100 years'* \iid vet India has givtn hiiih 
to a number of most bi ilhant medical men oi whom lUy 
country in the woild may ht proud 

One very recent example of tonfustd thinking on 
the part of the Central Ministry of lit ilih is tl l sending 
of Indian medical men to I urupt and Amciica loi higher 
training I cannot speak tif othei professions but so far 
as medical profession is tonccnied in all its aspects, tlie 
tram<ng in the best medical tolligcs of India is in no 
way infeiiar to similai training m any other pari of the 
world, another veiy obvious fait is that the public 
health problems of India ait t tally Afferent from those 
in Europe or America, what is the earthly use of sending 
atudenta abroad to leain specialised surgery of the ehild- 
hood when we can not picvent 160 to 200 ehildren dying 
from siB^llie prevcntible diseases within one year of birth 
out of eviry 1000 children born in this country^ If only 
the auti^onties were elear in their mind that what India 
vmois tnedioal mea and not merely vain 


jpropagtmda about foreign tmaMoationi, the gamd 
apent in appouttiRg aome of the leaders of mediotd 
thnui^ from Europe and America to aonm dutiis for 
poBt'gnduate study in tfro leading universities ef this 
country, would have served the purpose much better in 
that many more students would have been benefited, 
end also those professors would have been able to teach 
about conditions as they exist ii) this country. Is it not 
a piiy that so mufli money is being spent in sending a 
few sLudciitb abroad to gd foieign tiain.ng, when the 
Minisiiy of Health has no scheme whatsoever about how 
all this iicvvlv aiquiied kiu wledge, for whalevoi they 
ari woitb is ,oing to hi iistd foi the binefit of the 
country' It i a sad loinmuilarv on the aimless policy 
(f the aiithoitis that while they have not yet thought 
of a aingic sdicaie whtiibv tin gineral praciilioner, the 
backliiii of till iiMil cal profession in aiiv (ouniiy can 
undeigo a pcnodual i(lrf-.li< c uisi foi liis own benefit, 
Ufh as 1 aviiiablf in In^lind and Arntrna, ihey are 
linit upon Invim, a fivv du/tn hidd'' qualified special¬ 
ists by stnding tlicm to foui„n countries 

1 ih Ilk 1 iiivc piociudd (iioudi evidence to show 
that till form ilition of all In i a polu ( in pnhlii htailh 
mailtis IS in uretiil and essmtial mattir leaving aside 
all legal epi lil.h s ahoii Pi vine la) Autonomy in a vast 
hut closily knit counliv like India what lun he the func¬ 
tion ot a Ministiy at the Cent c escept that of coo^dlna^ 
ing the attviiies of the Proviiieial Minisiius and formu- 
lalini. general p licies for ihcir guidance'* It is a pity 
that when the \toild Health Oigiiusition is tiying to 
(ooidinjie tin puhlie health neUvilies in all the countries 
in the woiJd when the sp (,( my (ominuniable 
elisease lion m coiiiitiy ij ano her inaki s the lorraei 
a ciilpiit in tin hai of woild Oiiia o.i tin (ovcrnminl of 
Tn Im I Ixlieve in htling things be as they are India 
M too h eki arei in puul e health matters to let pnbtical 
cxpedeniies allow to hiiidu piOpiess 

India his buome independent sinct last 21 months, 
and 24 months is i long (unt in the life of a nation that 
IS trying t rise Germany and Lpaii have- iisen f om their 
ashes in last 2 to 1 ye irs in two years’ time England 
his tuincd herself from a wai-wea’*y nilion without food 
and without finiiuis again info a hrsi ate World Power 
What IS lacking in India is the appreciation on the part 
of the au horities of the basic importance of having a 
heal by population, liow can the fiinier grow more food 
when 3 days in a wtrk he is down with malaria? How 
can the iiidustral woiker put all hs heart in the wolfc, 
when hr oi same member ol his family .s suffering froai 
tulxuulosis^ How can a nation gel respect from the rest 
of llip world when its pecqilc are known t 6 be devitalised 
With e hi one ekiseases, when the homeland of that nation 
is known as the hot-bed of all kinds of diseases Uiat 
are synonymous with filth, poverty and neglect? 
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Onk can hardly open a newspaper or a magazine now> 
a-daya without coming across a (reference to the acute 
food problem or an appeal from some top-ranking leader 
for public cooptiati n The public art biing asktd to 
grow more and eat less The Pruni Minister of India 

has pskrd the pioplt to treat thi ‘■iluation as war 

erne gene) Uuiing iht li"-! six nioii 1 s ihiu havf letn 
numerous tmfcieires on food ml apntulliire and \isits 
by tmirtnt fort i„n txitils as Khisti li ^ lo h, hopid 
that all th H Jaliud fitcili iivili on l’ iml of ih* 

Governminl indicitt > ml a\t 'tiun,, o t' i ,oii iir< 
of the piohhm and a d Kinnn ti n o find i h 1 and 

permanini solution of tins i losi diflcnh hui m ml pio 

bltni Let me ret ill wlni I v> ole ihitt vtiirs ago in 
this ronncction 

“One hopes that the intfro't (m a/n ultii’t) is 
not just a passing phase tlit lausi ho! bv hut has 
come to slay and ilit urlai population tin t.o tin 
ment as istll as i! inrlli„ensia will not sink back 
to snug (oniplaftiKV tncf the prtstnt hims pissts 
bv Oi lilt iwxl trisis will lome as a cytlont witlv 
out Warring i jiiooting all moor ngs and carrying 
everything hefon n luyond the posshiliiy of njiaii’" 

My hope did not male lal st With tin a tdinmint 
of mdependem t the cultivator who swctls from «irly 
dawn till sunset was again idegaltd to ihi liaikeround 
Let me hope, now at hnglh llu ital place ol tlu culii- 
vatir in the economy of iht rountry i ill In it omistd 
ind he Will be givm at hast is mvuh alltnlioii as the 
mill-owner and tin industiial 1 houi though It iniy not 
n lit to lockout, or strikts On lira dtprii K ihi ulti¬ 
mate fate of Indio 

If offieial estimate^ ran be rtlnd on tlu re is no 
reason why West Bengal though the most ilmkly popu 
luted province in the Union and inthiding laige ateas 
of rather poor soil cannot bt nmdt sell suifii n nt iii her 
fotJB supply in the near future It miy however be 
n cessdiy for some time ytt lo dejend on iht C niie imports 
to feed the industrial population, most of wliom tome from 
outside the province and ait mainlj wht it consumers 
Moreover, wheat md pulses tan be grown more e onomi- 
<'aUy outside than within the provmie, and it will be 
iheaper to impoij; them growing those crops whth are 
luoie suitable to her soil and dimate Wcgt Benga shoul'* 
dieij be able lo balance her food economy within a 
reasonable time Attentioja should therefore be toncen- 
Udted on the increased production of nee and extension 
of subsidiary crops. It will be necessay to prepare both 
long-teim and shortterm plana, although the immediate 
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concern must be with the latter. Almong the long-term 
plans the most important a^e 

1 Replacing the piesent fragmented, uneconomic 
hold ngs by rompat t economic family units 

2 Large scale irrigation projects 

It is now aceepted by all who have studied the 
sub If ft that the gieatc t obstacle to any substantial 
impi VC ment in the p eseni sysitra of agriculture is the 
wosivg invoUfd in workin*- fiagmen'td uneconomic 
boldncs Tins has lesiilied even apart from the lack 
of intcns* on llu part of the (iillivjtoi as a mere tenant, 
in loss n even clircfli n from ploughing till the disposal 
(f the pro luc t ! liis ag in is 1. gc ly due to the present 
sv^ttm of I nd nu ( This shoald be abolished and 
replaced by a svstein which will lesio c the land to the 
jc ual tillei® of ihc oOii ard illow an economic unit for 
each family 

It Ills been demonslraled bith by experiments 
and e\p( fence th.t the yield of iice can be nearly 
doubled by the timely appluaton of water, wh ch is 
vtiy often wanting in the most crucial peiiod Ihis can 
he m St econom'oally supplied through large projects, 
sun s ihf Dnioclir \ alley and the Mor project, both of 
which will involve large expcndituie and take a long 
lime lo milurc Acc rding to the Proipertus oj Agncul- 
tun for If <••>1 f!(ngitl publislud by the Secrctaiiat of the 
A1 n Mrv of Agnelli i rc tlu area seived by Government 
aid p IV 111 rai.als is only 2 6 per cent ol the ciopped 
aril md tint by t inks and other sources whuh must be 
in till luluK of guoss work inolber 10 5 per tent or 
Id I pci cent of the t ital cropped area for immediate 
increase reliance must there foie be pi iced on other 
mi iliods ihe chief among whuh are 

1 In easing the flopped area by reclaiming un- 
cultuiaiile estate and exlensum of double ciopping 

2 Helping tlie cultivators t • oht iin the max wum 
yield fio Ti the soil by tlu praelice of simple scientific 
methodb, t , b> using iniprov ed seeds, manures and 
tools and protecting cnips fiom insects and other peiats 

Aeroiding to Di Burns* an iiiereaso of 30 per cent 
in the yield of piddy ein be obtained, 5 per cent by 
the US 3 of irnpiovod sneds, 20 per pent from maij.ure't, 
and S per rent from protection from msects and feats 
As a matter of fart the writer has frequently obtained 
increases of over 20 per cent ein wide areas from die 
use of improved seeds alone, when properly used It 
wotfd also appear that there are large possibilities o£ 
extending the imgated area by executing small irrigauon 

* TtelUugtiietl PmMMtt of A$riaMltur<it Dttthfmmt in incKs. 
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luaojaolf^ 1t)l« «iMi iaclilBnUt]}; ilso h4p m ut^oVlQg 
th« A4Hiii«|tl<Mli <«it nlUs(is by opening up sUted kh^ and 
tliM^ Aa * coneerVatiTe eetimate a 10 per cePt raereaae 
ptay be expeetecl fay the use oC improved seeds and 
Ptsnlires had another 10 pet cent by ingation project*. 

wotdd muH in an maease o{ 7,08080 tons of 
«ttHtn T-ce per annum over the five years average of 
8840,400 tons given in the Froipectus. An inciease of 
anolhet S,SOO tons may be erpected, according to the 
same source, from the rcclamalion of new areas As in 
rice wheat may be c'cptcted to give an extra yuld of 
5160 tons over ihe annual aveiagr of 2'>800 tons This 
would raise the total of ceiejK by 7 18 740 tons apart 
fiOm the increase from pulses and otlui siiliuliuv ciops 
fn his Radio broadiast ol lh< IRtli liilv liu llon’b'e 
Mmistei of Civ.il Supp’ifs s‘at(d tl it if ihi '■Jl onin„ 
M mainUunod according to tic pu'-iit sc ilc West 
Bengal would need to impo i 410 000 tons of crrfals 
annually, hut to hdp india to lucoine sdf sulfa unt this 
should be reduced to tno lac'" lit fiiitlei siued tli t 
the Agruultine Depirtncni hoped to in ic i^c i!u food 
production bv 2,20000 ton', witlun the next iv\o years 
ie„ by 60000 tons of \us ric< aiul lOO'XlO icms of 
winter rice and Rabi crops If a, po nted out ca liti 
in this note bu’k of tlu wlic u and pulse iccpiiujicits 
ate imported from outaich time is no reason why tiust 
modest expectations should not be icalised and V, lsI 
Bengal should not be jiraclically stlf-mifiu le it if riot in 
two years at least m the near fututt 

All this, however jiostulatts ilu fullilliiiciii of one 
indispensable condition Ibt value of all these schemes 
including my own depmds on thin sutct&sful execution 
rather than on the paper cstmnies ifau is on tlu culti 
valors using the seeds .itul mamirts for llit puipost 
for which they are issued ( ompi nnts on even now 
persistent that the seeds are not avoilalde in tune they 
do not fulfil the pjonuse hod e.ul in a nLCui till, at 

the Royal Asiat e Soeuty Mi S K. De.v ICS ‘•urc 
tary to the Minist y of Ag eultun n i ported to Invt 
Mated that the cullivitois an mn illm, to pa\ for the 
sm4l irrigation char is or tin full pue. f the aitifuml 
manures, and that it is not possible to Lunlinue to siijip'y 
them free or at itduced ralts me'e ,iiiil\ at tlu cost of 
the general lax-payer Ibis is a cleai mduaiion that 
the cultivato a still remain um nviried jht lenuks 
of Sh John Russel tlio Butish igiieultural oxpeit 
made over ten yeais ago, won d appiai lo be is i u. 
today as when made “The new stlictunis and v metes 
which represent the h ghest aclmvt mints o the tneiun 
AgrioUltnrol bcience, are only used to a very limited 
i^teht, The ryot* continue unaflcited by tlie enormous 
tnadt on their liehalf.” This shows that a li<m<n- 
effort is Mill nece*M!aiy among the i ultiva ors in the 
*‘Iadta,” as so aptly put by the the immortal 
pmKi "hiu her home in the village hut her office in the 
Ufflfau** 0e bfin ao long loncaniraied on the office 
aiid QCgleiffidd the home. The process muet he reversed, 


-villagea anmt he rcsuH^ted. title fwiS fed aei tdg «e 
hicreeaed food producdon, but in sKVtn® Idid (Mtadff. 

The past failures of the Grow Mon Fod «an|ilff$R 
and other similar schemes, have bCen due fergt^ to 
want of expert aupei vision and want of mass ooutact 
It is necessary to conduct dempnstratioOB m the otiki<M- 
tors’ fields on a wide scale to convince them of the 
superiority of the icconimendcd methods and to enaaiEe 
that the seeds and manures are used for the pnrpOe 
foi vvh ch they are issued It is only then that tho 
paper estim lies w 11 show ae tual results This would 
leguiri an ifltient fild staff trained not only la the 
s line e hut till dll Ol a,.ileiillute wuiKing under the 
eloo supeivi ion ol e jiiits ho Iiavi a Slake and faith 
111 till sueeiss eif the w<iik Iht smKiitir d riction 
s]i(> lid ils M III I ’i li mils I* IS oolv then that the 
siihoiel nail i itT on whom will le the idtiinale responsi- 
hilily of till siiiie it ixeeiiii n of the sehiru tan be 
111 pill el vvitli ill n It 1 \ e 11 lius sm anil mfe'Ct the 
luiiuiio 1 be 1 it> II cull or IS neiih r so fo dish 
1101 mnsiivii t 1 IS fueiuriiiiy ebiiiitd, lit kn'WS a 
, ootl tl mg wit 1 lie IIS ii Ihe whole l)t pailmental 
Hide h lie rv mus| If p, Iv uii e ! inel ,,edMd for nlcnsive 
■wo k in the \ ili es if sub'm ul tebults are to be 
aclievtd Aol onlv tie puhiu 1 lu lit Department it. 
self, must woik as if lu an tmeigoniy 

Rfbtillfa on siiih i miss se le eannot however be ob- 
tuniel by oflieiil ((Toit‘ iloru , non ofTitial eo-operation 
should be aDo a li le I It s i her unfo lunate that 
lilt onf depaitmei ovlii h is enniiiiui'. witn tlu wilfaie 
of the 1 in;i'’t sK ion of the ] (jiul lUoii s xather out of 
toiieli with ihf pull'll Lveipl rir< puss nfeiinces the 
public lim hull kiKwleelge of its siWMties The 
Proipatu’t of Asint uJtiiir foi It est Bengal published 
ovn si\ months 1,0 itli tied httk atlenfion except ftOm 
a few specialists Jl IS «ii „( ted llial ugrieulttiral com- 
inileis consisting ol offici ils and non officials should be 
otgaiiibetl in everv llni n, 1 liana Sub divis on and Dia- 
tint IfeailqiurUts culminal ng in a (enlial organisation 
at Caleiitia It will hi ihiii e'uiy lo txamine the pro- 
(, a limes hrt then iisjie ivi anas advise the department 
al out the 1 utility , ml help tlu si iff to establish contact 
VM h the eiiltivatois riu offuials should he ch sen not 
only fiom the a iieulliiri hut u'sO Irom all.ed depait- 
Hunts \on-offiLi 1 mtmhers must have actual contact 
vMtli rural fond tiou. It is e n'y by a close co ordinattoO 
ol an rffac till ex')f t s.ff woiking m co-operation With 
officers of ssKr depji mints and with non-officiaU tihat 
the confidence of the cuhivniois can he secured and ^e 
success ol such s(hemes assured All p obleffla aSeCliitg 
rural life must Ic viewed as a whole and attaoh'Bd 
simultaneously undei a eo ordmated orgaaiaattott. hsd- 
eulture, industry, education, sanitat’on must be fafCited 
as links in a single chain to diag India bu* pf the 
piesent morass If one Imk anapa, the whole oteun will 
break. 
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IklwHuaB ifBt fBm-'wm^ 

liiiat^BiHxiictilKa purple bf^OQg to the Iiulo^Bturnian Btoc^. 
Thqr r^ot^pmee i^vidual liberty, social equality and 
uUlVeraal fraternity They lead a joyous and happy- 
l;o«iucky exiatenoe, free and careless as the birds of 
the air. The Burmese ’guls enjoy a measure of free¬ 
dom which thoir Western up-to-date educated sisters 
also envy. The run-away marriages arc very common 
there Ihe Burmese couple »an very canly prove 
theU mairnge in court by oprnly living logo her as 
husband and wife Ihty cui dnorti f uh olhoi b\ 
inutuil (ouseni Main gi is no( a nligioiis cirr nony 
among the Buinu-c With Hk m tlu iTuniigo is a 
puicly worldly liu'-nuss likf (iitMitig into putiurship 
Most of the Huitufsc iiuiriigcs in done m sunt 
without any slum of i>omp oi d si 1 ly Jsvo oi thicc 
fiitnds will b( fall d f|m ll> to th( hou <. iiid the 
man and woman will tit logcthfi md thus be cone 
husband and wih Tin in nt it Iht giil iloi s nit 
change even aftti bctiothal lluiu is nothing to i 
stranger to istfrtaui wlidhoi slu bt iintiud oi not 
01 who'f will slu i \ Hurm in gil is tni to nuns 
any youth of in\ nationihtv if tluir bi Une Ic 
tween thi two blu e m divonc lum U thrre bf luy 
reason to do so and this sh tan do bs g niig to the 
elder of the sillaRi and ji iftiiig lufon lu e hfr 
grievances If hri lompKinls au jusl, they arc ncser 
refused A miiiud Huimi woman is mot fit( and 
indri»eiid(lit than inv 1 iiiopi in lids (iiii in the most 
adianied ‘slatfs 

Hoosetwifls Lub 

She kojps her pioprity as her own Mainage does 
not confer upon the husband an\ light oi title ovti his 
wife’s propoity, either whit she git-, as dowij or whit 
she earns oi iiiheiits subsoipn nils it all rem uns hit 
own as does all remain his own But nommallv the 
pioppity afquiitd afbi the iiiiniagf is held jointly 
All the money and possession which she bungs with 
her on mariiage aic kept eaicfully sejiirati foi the 
benefit of hci childitn oi hens ind she i irnes hn 
propeity away with hei if she is dnoiced bisides any¬ 
thing she may hivi idded to it in the mteiirn by h i 
fwn trading or by inheiitinee With u-> mu urge 
means to a girl an ullti bi'sking of hei old tics the 
bcginmng of a new life of a niw lesponsibilili Not 
so with a Burmese girl She is still to herself cmjoymg 
tfe tiqual rights, liberty and piivilcgcs as she was used 
to enjoy before Birry Bui man house is a mimatuie 
form of mci'ly decorited girdm well manged and 
fully furnished with sentns, fuimture, etc Thiy aie 
very fond of flowers which they n’t in their haii and 
sandal dust at their faces Looking at their sense of 
deeorktioa one is apt to n*member the stones of faiiy 
tales. Bui like nature when they get angry they are 
thofA fience than even the wont thunderbolt There are 
veiy many romances played out every day in the dude 
Wde tfaf swtll, in the deep shadow of the palm groves, 


m the luzmnous nights Iqt the riverside, romaneu that 
end sometimes in terrible tmgedics Bocial differences 
are not so great as With us and the barrier is eaailjt 
01 ercome It is often heard that a fair damsel of a noh 
aristocratic family is permitted to marry an ordinary 
poor man if there be a fair share of love between the 
two 

SiMPUCTPT AjiD GAnrarr 

Nothing is fiiithrr from the Burmese than tile 
ftclmg of e\clu-.iyen(With us when we have made 
1 little inoiHj wc kcej) it to be a next egg to make 
iiioH fioiii Not o d, Bui man, he will spend it He 
(lots not t (It to add field to litld or com to com The 
nun fi(t thit hr ha money causes him no pleasure. 
^ir it \ u. woith to him wh it it will buy Riches have no 
itiKtiin foi him, when his patch of paddy land has 
b (11 It ipctl his only tom cm is to pass the time and 
tint 1 -. not i Miy diffiiult inittei when he has plenty of 
(hi loots nd btttl nuts He piefers remaining free and 
j)) I to bi iig bound and rub The Burmese give m 
(li inly 1 u molt in i lopoiliou to their wealth than any 
oiIki !> i l( It IS ill gnen stiaight from the giver’i 
luait \Mi(u he does mike a large sum of money he 
sptntls it til foi some pious woik and rejoices in the 
tliought tint this will mtet with its reward m the next 
woild 1 ( think uid bt ntirv is the maxim of thisi 
iitt Ihdt u( mnunicrtble rest-houses and mona** 
tents 111 Buima It on cannot go 100 yards along any 

10 id witliout finding Ihera They arc free to all Any 
stiuisn liny w dk into tht monastery and have hm 
sheltn thtre 

rtMsus Lesd BrSINESS 

A(cording to the faith of the race, every Barman 
IS to bttonit a monk once in his lifetime He must 
M( 11 y How g 11 nil Ills hut lus hold, give up all hiS 
loiinottion with monrj nd women and lead the austere 

11 I ol I Biahmuh u begging his food from door to 
dom J ( ilts too often adopt such disciplinary life. 
Hur nt s( iitws ire alw us somewhat limited They are 
loo pinny wise for big business The small retail trade 
giiiiig i penny heie and i pinny there just suits them 
and tlu / halt a'most madt it a dose profession Most 
of tlu It tail dcikrs htre ire Burmese girls and women, 
dettnt and fiesh m thtir while jatkets with flowers in 
thou hair Iluv aie \eiy sweet in their talk with their 
(ustonitj ind show Imii tluii goods even if he shows 
thfin no jntbnitiuii to buy They are more indyislnous, 
astute and cartful in all thtir dealings All conrt oases 
regarding dispults about money or land are mostly 
conducted by females They are more business-l ke 
tliai their males m this respect All Burmese ladies are 
adept at rolling cheroots Both sexes are proud of the 
length of their hair and it is not uncommon to see tt 
1 caching below their knee and down to the ankles Both 
men and women are in the habit of adding to its sise 
by interweavmg false tresses. Nejw-a-dajm in many 
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IHE HCH^ERN SWJW 

^umm fant#Mt ipale atid female crop thair iiftk 
in the mest tip-t(^*datB Weatera fashioa 

A leasmarlc^le tmit of the Burmeae character ia 
the|r aaii?iUifl0es8 to mtcrfore m other people’s affaus 
One 9U|fbt commit sutude m Burma and no one would 
rtp^p him It IS his own look-out, they would say “If he 
'WtaUa to (he why should we pi event him ? What bua- 
aeas is it of ours 7” Suppose if any man drifts down 
from Bhamo to Rangoon m a log, no Burma boatman 
would tiy to pick him up unless he calls for help If 
a similar case would haic aipeared in India he would 
have been foicibly sivcd tveiy mile of his jouiney 
The Burmese boatman would only luigh at him and 
aak him humoioiwly how ho i-, gcltnig on Wluu is the 
Indian boatman would hue him out in a bo it saiing 
him deiipiU himself Never belifvi loi a monunl lb it 
tbw IS cold-hiarttdno'i-^ Nowliou i', (hrif any miii so 
good-JicuUd as a Bimin so u dv lo In Ip ^o hos 
Pliable, so thantabk in ict und thought Ii i-, only that 
he has another wav of lool m,’- it tin ( th n,;s to whit 
we have Tlie Buinnsf lu fond of liA ml full of life 
They aie accubtound to taki ovriy soil of animal food 
NoKrthelebb tlitii tonip aiioii tow tids aniii vis goes 
very much fiither thin n mriL ithittiiiK to kill them 
In hi& refusal to take life he shuis with the llindus 
His perpetual c iie and ttndiincss lo all living citituiob 
is all his own Theit aic men in Buiiua likt India who 
tiake a regular living by i itching birds and selling 
them to the pious that they a ly gain meiit by wtting 
them free Crafty biid-cnti h(,is ue abli so J n to disable 
the biid without doing it my mibinl oi visible haim 
that they can catch it igiin imuitdiatcly after their 
1 ( ndti-hearted customei hts gom his way 

Food 

The staple article of lood is plain boiled nee which 
IS piled up in a heip on a hiipi jiUttcr lound about 
which the housdiold ui mge tlumscvlfs silting like 
pitmen on tbcir heels 'I he cimy which is taken with 
it 18 placed in little bowls and enh one of the party 
has his own plate md helps himself lustnd of spoon 
they use sticks m then meals Alter me iK everyone 
Smokes—men, womtn and children 

Pawna Dances 

A Burman cannot hwe moie than one wife The 
daughter has got cquil nght with her biother foi the 
ancestral propeity The Buimtsc really rteognisc 
univeisal brotherhood Tlierc is no dnik place in their 
life where the light cannot reach They aie very fond 
of dance Pawni dinee hero is very famous There is 
z 0 nation on the face of the earth so mad after these 
donees av t^ie Burmans Their nnse of humour is m no 
way infenor 

PAcmDAR 

The leountry is full of pagodas (the Burmese 
temptes^'i^ They are always full of people with fine 


4 rmiwA ImeeiliBg, wing 6V0t attd or«r IfM 

precepts of their faith, trying io briu^ ipto hewtl 

the meaning of the teachmgs df the tioml ifitidd&a dl 
whom those wonderfttl pagodas form the 
Buddhism greatly helped in spreading Iniiian ideali 1 «MI 
WM an important factor in the evolution Of What il 
known as the Indonesian culture 

Violent crimes are very fretHuent here It is mostly 
due to the glowing poverty of the masses It is Wry 
di&cult to get proper evidence in criminal cases beoadse 
the witnesses do not desire to interfere with another 
pei son’s karma 

WaTB» FtSTIVAL 

Water festival (Tugola) is a well-known annual 
etlebiation in Burma It mnrkb the epoch of the 
Burmese New "ieir It coiimiineLs generally here by 
the fiist or sieoiiel week of Ain! and lasts for three 
davs This festival resembles vey mueh like oui Hindu 
frsin il Holi in which young boys ind gills jom fieely 
in thiowing watu on one uiothci It hvs got also a 
religious signifitunct attiihed lo it because thousands 
of people go to the pigodis and put water at the feet 
of the imigc of the Loid Buddha 

Fovn OF Music 

Burmans as a race aic very proud of music Ninety 
pti eent of the people know music They have 
numerous nuisital ueessones You will not find a single 
boy or gnl who docs not know how to dunce The 
Burmese dances aie mostly public and aic attended 
ilways by a large number of hdies ard gentlemen. 
Ihesf dimes uie cvccidingly beautiful and show 
woiidcifu! skill 

Ihe art of Burma is mostly m the forms of the 
Indian sculptuic and architecture 

In DU AND Burma 

Indian influence in Buima may have started in 
t ulii r times some bclu vt during the Maurya pciiod, but 
the antiquities so far uneailhcd point to its existence in 
the fifth centuiy of the present ei i In I’rome, Thaton, 
incl Taquing are well-known centres of Buddhist culture 
in Burma containing Vaishnavic and Sliauic sculptures, 
Buddhist stupas and big buildings m the traditional 
Gupta style ^ 

On thb Thbeshoid of a New Acn 

Burma, radiant with the lustre of the religion of 
the Loid Buddhi, lavishly endowed by nature with 
resources of vaiious kinds, having a ehmate equitable 
and salubrious, appears as it were to attract those who 
go there to remain there for ever more It is iust like k 
paradise on earth The new freedom wave of the lEast Ut 
stilling the Burmese also Once reputed to be a v«ty 
peace-loving people they are seen today stirred up with 
the surging wave of patriotism and the new Vision of the 
twentieth century 
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Ttei ^afpoetium tU b yfopatly tava&ued lodiaa 7orc^ 
0M» iuuid:^ be erer^emi^aeeieed if tre want to 
fo^ieir » itteceiRfvl foreifa policy in oar IntersattoBni 
talatione. Our foreign eervice is less than two ^ean old 
end has no traditions or past experience to guide it 
In this respect we have to start with a clean slate 
Although our foreign service may be said to be the 
successor of the Indian political service, the latter had 
a very narrow sc ope of activities, and had no freedom 
to act as the diplomatic scnitc of a modem state 

Diplomacy has been dchntd bj bu Lrncst balow 
as “the application of mtelligi uce and tact to tee 
conduct of ofliiiil ichtioiis between the Governments 
of Independent States Thus it is ntccssaiy that oui 
chplomatists should be mlilliguil and liclful men The 
problem, thcicforc, is to recruit such men for oiu 
foreign fell vice Ihe otlui pcisuual qualities nectssarj 
foi a suciessful diplomatist irc tiiithfulncss piecisiou, 
adapt il)ilil>, good 111111.(1 niodcstv, palieuco and 
loyalty to ones countiy Ihcsc quali 10 are so essential 
that without them the othei qu lihcations of the 
chplomatist will be of no avid Iliis brings us to the 
question whethci the peisonal qiiili les 01 the mental 
qualifications should be tested fust This is a debatable 
pomt In Englind fust there is an mttrvuw by a 
belection Board as i insult of which the nomuatim of 
candidates takes place In our eountiy there is no such 
prcliminiry luteivicw But even in Lnglind prognssive 
opinion IS in favour of abolishing the preliminary 
interview Moreover, there is statistical proof to show 
that this system liis favoured the aiistoeralic class' 

Coming to spmhe pioblcms m our foreign service 
We find lhaf this ye irs reiiuilment is to be made fiom 
tlif ige-group of 21-25 but list years reeiuitment was 
made of candidates between the ages of 21-2o lius 
shows that the Government hive not finally faed the 
age-hmits In fact, the age-h’^iils piesenbed this ytai 
are quite suitable for 'lie purpose and should not be 
changed now 

The candidates for the Indian Foreign Seivice are 
exammed in tlie same subjfjets as the candidates for the 
Indian AdminisUativc Service and in fact many othei 
C|ntral Services The list of tompiilsorv subjects con¬ 
tains thiee subjects, j tz , English essay general English 
and general knowledge and the' optional list contain 21 
subject* out of which two, viz, World History and 
International Law can be offered by candidates for the 
Indian Foreign service only In this matter abo there 
is scope for improvement In the first placi', those 
subjects which we likely to help the candidate in the 
discharge of his duties should be included m the 
Q^llabus Some of these arc International Relations, 

I Hetmui Fuiw Thtt Sniuh ClvU Servtce, p 110 But NiroUon 
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Itd^mutioaal EeemontioB, Theory and Fraetue of 
Diplomacy, Modem European History and Diplomatie 
Ehstory of IJ.S.A< It will be argued that the object of 
competitive examination u to test the candidate u 
general subjects of study and not in specific subjects 
which will be taught to him dunng probation But 
there is gieat weiglit in tlie aiguinent of Willoughby 
who makes i distinction between the training of 
persons foi entrance into the Government service, and 
the tuiumg of offieeia after they have entered Govern* 
mtnt SCI vice Iho foimcr he thinks is not worth while 
foi the Goveranient to do who can entrust this work 
to Uiuvdsitics'' 

1 ven those subjects win h have been included in 
the svilibus ol (his veu^ exammation iiz, World 
History Inteluaticnal Law and Foreign Languages 
have lien kept lu the optional iisl Hus does not stem 
to be 1101(1 lu th s eonueilioii it should be noted 
tint till V lloll•^ Iiidun Univeisities have started 
eouises in Diplo n u,) lud International Affairs to 
equii eudidiUs toi I ore gii Siivite and advantage 
miy be tiktn by the Government of the spiciahzed 
kii(nvhd„i of su 11 ( uididitffc on a fur basis Moreover, 
icduilmtal iiiioht be n ide with advantage from the 
age gioup of 30 45 tioni tin. liberal professions on the 
basis of in inttiview only " 

The lules for piobation i ovidc that the candidates 
will b( givti IliiiL montu ti uning m India then they 
will be Sint ibioid foi IS months uid finally on return 
they will lit given a fuithcr tninmg in India But 
dunng piobitioiiiry tiaining insUiktion should be pro¬ 
vided m only those subjeets wliuh i innot be taught in 
the Umvcrities In tins conneition Willoughby aiys 

No miltd how well giounekd in employee 
iiuv li in flu gem 111 subjut to which his work 
relates tl eio is niueh foi him to kirn m respect to 
till pirtiiulir duties of lus position’* 

Another uigcnt problim is that of classification of 
our loieigii VivicL idsouiel Without a piopci cliisai- 
hiation sy tern the qiuslion ol di teimmation of salaries 
cannot be sepaiatrd fro n rdsonil considerations 
^or^etlme igo i si lement by the Minister foi Exter¬ 
nal Affu s in the Dommiou I’aihmiint disilosed that 
Iho salines of oui Ambiissadois in vaiious countries 
were not based on am 1 1 i^sihi ition system Bui one 
of the m ni pntuiihs of siliry di tounmition is that 
of compensating a position lalhir than an individual* 
So far as the woik of our foreign service is con¬ 
cerned it should bi to pursue real political phenomena 
and rot to run after political uuiiges Although we 
should try to steer clear of ‘ entangling alliances as 
far as possible, it should be remembered that lu the 
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preMtt 'jHp) &dto3b it ifl not possible lor lodin 

to mwia a« it' ires for tbe U.S,A,^o{ 

4*y4. Wo hive to take sides in 
^ (Nir aurvivaL 

'Mofieivw, our representatives abroad should be 
i^^Wted to cultivate the art of simple living and high 
tanking which is consistent with the genius of our 
Obuntiy and not to spend the money of the poor 
Indian tax-payer lavishly. There should also be an 
interchange of personnel between the foreign office 
shd tbe foreign service to promote gi-eater efficiency. 
SSltaliy, the problem of foreign service is that of 
;,tpresentation coupled with efficiency. The first element 
^ implied in democratic Government. But there is no 

-: 0 : 


dqoibt at preset ate 
au^w aptly remarks in 
iimngn ^viee': 

"It is not demoemti^on aione wjuob. ww 
foreign service needs, it is also modemusation sBtt 
rationalisation ; not only should the service beooaw 
more representative of the sovereign people but it 
should also correspond more effectively to -modem 
needs.’" 

Thc.se remarks arc applicable to our foreign service 
also. But there is uo cause for despair as our foreign 
service is still in its infancy. 

Det umber, 1948. ’ 

6. Nicolsoa in Robmson'e Ihituh Civii Servant, p. 56. 
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MIDDLE EAST—THE LAND OF TENSION AND RIVALRY 

By i.AliSHMAl^ YATI CHANDOKE 


I^JbPUB East is a region of sun-baked desert, bleak 
monnhains and dry treeless steppes. But slraiigeiy 
enough this land has both in the past and the present 
usurped for itself a very prominent place in the hi.story 
of the world. The two most important movomcnis of 

middle ages—Islam and Crusades—started in the 
Middle East. Here fought Alexander the Great, Suhu- 
man the Magnificent, Julius Caesar, Pompey, Mark 
Antony, Chengiz Kdian and Tamerlane. Today also this 
region is no leas important and all the big powt rs arc 
keenly aware of its key importance. 

OXL 

In the present age there can be no greater mis 
fortune for a weak country th.iii to be rich particularly 
<;in. minerals of great wartime '’alue. According to the 
latest estimates, U.S.A. produces C5 per cent of the 
total production of oil in the world; "Venezuela produces 
.13 per cent. Middle East 7.5 per cent and Rusi^ia 
7 fW cent. The remaining 7.5 per cent is produced by 
aavcral countries. A glance at these figures will con- 
.. visco a reader that both U.S.A. and Russia are 
probably producing more than their actual require- 
At any rate U.S.A. need not prowl about the 
WOdd for grabbing oil of other countries. But, the 
trouble ia that even if countries like U.S.A. or Russia 
4o zu>t imed any foreign oil for themselves, they arc 
ifwightily interested in ensuring that this oil does not 
faH into the hands of their potential enemies. 

The most important deposits of oil in Middle East 
aw foUfid in the Tigris-Euphrates Valley and in the re- 
■giba, of the Persian Gulf. Existing oil-fields are scattered 
the countries of Iran, Iraq, Saudi Arabia and 
. of Kuwait, Bahrein and Qatar. Exploration 

aod nl ffMing are proceeding in northern Iran, ‘Western 
, j^jij^v^banoa, Palestine and Transjordan. Large 
oi thb precious mineral also occur in Oman, 
. Muscat, Hadramaut and southern part of 
posissula. 

A Voajway u bdding » big oooceanoh on 


the north-east of the Persian Gulf in Iran while just 
opposite to this a huge concession has been recently 
obtained by the Arabian American Oil Company, from 
Ibn .Saud, King of .Arabia. The latter Company is 
jointly owned by tlic Standard Oil of New Jersey, the 
Socony-Vacuum Oil Company, the Texas Company and 
the Standard Oil tlompany of California. The Arabian 
American Oil Company hold.s concessions over an area 
of about 400,000 square miles. It employs 10,00j Arabs 
and has a local pay roll of S!KK),00J per month itt 
addition to payment of an annual royalty of $2i,000,0u0 
to Ibn Saud. 

In between these exclusive American and Biilisli 
interests, (here is the Anglo-American equal interest in 
the oil deposits of Kuwait ; while in Iraq the oil 
companies are owned jointly by the French, Dutch, 
British and American groups. This same international 
group has obtained for itself concessions in Syria. 
Transjordan, Palestine, Lebanon and Cyprus. Tl>e 
Russian Government have obtained a conce^ion from 
the Iranian Governirient near the Caspian Sea. Accord¬ 
ing to the terms of this concession, 61 per cent shares 
of the company will be owned by the Russians and 
49 per cent by the Iranians. The total production of 
all the Oil companies of Middle East is estimated at 
900,000 barrels per day. Further it has been eslimafed 
that Ibn Saud receives annually $21,000,000 as royalty I 
Iran $31,000,000; Iraq $7,250,000 ; Bahrein $lj275,^J 
and Kuwait $2,000,000. 

A vast network of pipelines has either been built 
or planned across the expansive deserts. Th© 
Petroleum Co. is building two 16-i.noh lines firom 
Kirkuk in addition to the 12rinch line which b^n 
in operation since 1934. According to plans, pt^i^ed 
by the oil company, one new line ninniag; to 
was to be laid by 1949 and another to TWpdlv was 
scheduled td bo completed by 1951. A Trapa-Affbinc 
pipe-line known as ^‘Taplinn” of Sl-inoh j«pe, 
be bud from ..Sernii tArgbig'. to ^^jdon pen^ sg 
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'liiis WM to be ccmp.leted by the end of W49. The 
progi'^ of these projects iias been serit^iy hfunpsred 
by widespread political brouSles. 

SXRJKmaC iMPOfiTANOE 

Bmdes cil, the strategic importance of Middle East 
is aaptber factor which makes big powers interested in 
this region. It is an important cross-road of world air 
and general communications, Unking India and Far Ea.sl 
with the eastern Mediterranean. 

Bbitibu Poucy in the Midole East 

Of all the great powers lirituin was the first to 
enter Middle East and e.stablish her hegeiiiony thtre 
Her interest in this region at fir.st .siuang up from bet 
commitments in India, Ceylon and her Fui Eastern and 
southern emiurc. Gradually this interest dovi-lopi'd into 
an anxiety for the saU-ly of the .Suez Canal, the vital 
life-hne of the Uritish Enifiin'. AUhougli Hntish rule 
in India has ci/ine to an end, the Mcdilen'.uiean anil 
the Suez Canal still leiuain nipioilaiit links in !ier 
empire dcfence.s and cominnnications. 

Until recently Britam was sa*hciently strong to 
safeguard her interests in the Mnldii Ea-.l. Slu’ believed 
in the theory of duide unci rule iitid through liei sinislev 
diplomatic manoeuvmigs kept the various Moslem States 
of Middle East at logger-head.s with one another. But 
now Britain has emerged from Worlil War 11 a war-toin 
and weak nation. She cau uo longer succevdully meet 
the Rus.sian thieat in that region single-handed Hence 
she IS now iniorealed in fosteinig closer lelutions among 
the Arab States and build a slal'le .socii'ty organized 
in some sort of confederation lo staud a bulwaik 
against the* Russian penelralion into tins region. 
Britain’s security dt'pouds on stability and pe.ace in the 
Moslem wi^rld, upon free accc.ss to and tr.in.^'it through 
the land, air and water ways of the Middle East 
British oil holdings in tlu.s region are even more MtaJ 
to Britain than American holdings can be to U.S foi 
the simple reason that while U.S. lias vast resour. e-. 
of oil in her own country, Britain ha.s lo depend on 
Middle East and other parts of the world foi her nc ds 
of oil. 

Amekuian I.vterests 

U.S.A. was the last to enler into the arena of 
power-politics it. (he Middle East. She is today Uk' 
^ggest producer of oil in the world. Her production i.s 
about 9 .times tlie oil-production of all the Middh' 
Eastern countries put, together. Therefoie liia’ motive 
in Middle East is chiefly lo use her influence lo keep 
Russia off from getting this oil, the latter being the 
potential future enemy of U.S.A. American interest 
at present ohiefly centres round the oil of Saudi Arabia. 
America has already embarked upon the Ticononiic, 
Recovery Plan for Europe. For re-stabilising (he Euro¬ 
pean industries oil is required. Sending oil from U.S.A. (o 
Western Europe would be uneconomic and, further, from 
the military point of view inadvisable. Therefore why not 
sa&teh oil from tlie Middle East and use it in Europe 
afid tiutoi deprive Russia also from getting thfii oil. This 
would indeed be a very wise and shrewd proposition. 


Following the line of policy U.S.A. has dumped 
millions of doUam in this area. Already her ffoancial 
assets in Middle East amount to over a billion dollars 
in oil alone besides her vast investments in commercial 
airlines aiyl in other business enterprises or educational, 
philanthropic and religious missions. No overall esti¬ 
mate is available but one can safely presume tliat the 
total figures must be very high. 

Two of the American oversca.s airlines have bases 
• ill Middle Ea.st ; the Pan-American Airways has in 
Syiin iind the Tran.s-World Airlines has in Saudi Arabia. 
Moreover, in liie “cold war” With Russia, Middle East 
i.s just as nnjtortant as it was in actual war with 
Gcriniiny. 'Die Dhahran airfield used by TWA and 
othi r in(,i;ination:il airlines, is now being separated by 
ilu! American Air Force under an agreement with the 
Goieruincnl of Saudi Arabia. Further, until the new 
airfield llcllaba can be .suilicienlly enlai^ed, Dhahran 
ba.'ic 1 ... the only airfield under American control which 
IS iicaic.si. 1,0 tbe Russian industrial areas and from 
whero they cau be succc.s.'jfully bombed by U.S.A. at 
a .«lii)ri, notice No wonder tlierefore that the American 
Govcimni'iiL arc anxious that their use of this airfield 
stiould iiol be uiinccos.sarily hazarded. These and similar 
other iiiteicsts exidain the presence of U.S.A. in the 
Mulille ('’.a.'<1 aieua. 

MoTivr-s OF THE U.S.S.R. 

Soi’iet, Russia is at present probably the chief cause 
of Iroul.'le in the Middle East. Her principal aim is to 
upset the 'pre.scnt .structure of oil concessions as far as 
po.s.sible and to make it more fat'ourable to her. The 
Sin ii'i. Union is anxious to gain a foothold in this 
region for its own rea.sons of strategy and concei>t of 
-('I’lii’ily. Enriln'i the ports of the Persian Gulf can offer 
the ,'kovu t Union facilities of a fir-,t class sea outlet 
which iiia.i be open all (he year round unlike the Russian 
jiorts which ri’inaiii frozen for 3 to 9 months in a year. 

Russia possesses some advantages over her competi¬ 
tors Thilike Britain and U.S..\. Ru.ssian territory 
touches a few countries in the Middh- East. This 
atl\anta.m of iiroxiiiiiti is len usi-fnl in brow-bealiu,g 
anli-Riis,eian element in this region. Secondly, the 
pri'seuce of a huge iiumlier of contented Moslems within 
Russia I'lills thf .Mo.'jlems of Middle East nearer to her 
and makes them conscious of (he cultural and religious 
affinilii s Thirdly, (heie are a good many Moslem youth 
oigaui.--ani)us and arti.saii group.s who see in the 
Russian system a promi.so of a fuller and happier life. 
Both ecoiioinie as well as political conditions in Middle 
East are very unstable. And it has been proved beyond 
(.he shadow of doubt that chaos whether it is political 
or economic always fights on the side of Russia. The 
tnitli of this dictum has been amply proved in France, 
Italy, China and Indonesia. Despite all this, however, 
the current attitude towards Russia in Middle East is 
one of fear. Tliis is chiefly because the Soviet Union 
has seriously damaged her cause by over-playing her 
hand in Iran over Azerbaijan. 



WOMEN IN THE BRIHADAKANYAKA UPANI$HA0 

Bt SWAMI OMANANDA PURI 


Accqkdikc to -the ovtliodox Hitiduistn of the past 
seventeen hundred years or women arc not pernuttcd 
to study the Vedas. But in llu; Vedas themselves we 
find nothing wiiieli prohihit.s women from heing liiKhis, 
from learning from the Itinhi.',, and from sludving and 
practising the highest and .suulinioat things u.s .sel forth 
id Vedanta. Here is a story lyjiiial of that aae To 
restore the spirit of sueli .stones would not he to go 
hack. It would be for the women of India loilay. to 
go very much forward and to lake a wo’ld-liMd. -Now 
here is a story of Gargi, “a lady ].!iilo-ioj)!i( r wlm .■^laud.-i 
out as the most outstanding ])er.-.oiiiilily among the 
philosophical iuterlo(:utor.s opposing Vajuavalkya.”' 

Gurgi. the daughter of Vuehaknu, W'a.s arandl.v 
bold. In the presence of an a.s.sembly of learned 
Brahnianas at the court of King Jannka ol \ idelia. sl'i- 
so keenly pressed the mighty sage kajiiar'iitkya with 
questions, that at last he had to hold her hack, lie said ; 

“Do not, (1 Gargi. push youi enquiry too fai, 
lost your head .should lull off. You uie leasomng 
about a deity that should not be reasoned atioui. 
Do not, O Gargi, push your enquiry too fai." 

Thereupon, we are told, (.iaigi, the (hiughter oi 
VachukttU, kept silent. It wu,-., perluip.s, only a diiice 
to hold her off, .since eveiybody was leasouing aboul. 
and has reasoned about, the same thing, from the great 
Shaakaracharya down. So cithei Y'ajuavalkya meant it, 
and Shankara is in the wrong ; or lie didn't, and spoke 
thus because he had to gel breathing and thinking .space 
from the onslaughts of this girl. It niay, ol course, ha\c 
been a device on the pari ol ilie gn at teacher to make 
her go further. He knew’ liie .shy cxcilabilily ot wotn"U 
(he had had two wive.s) and may have thoughi Ihat by 
stopping her then, .she would return lo the eiieoiintei 
in a calmer mood, and get I he bi-t out oi hmi late,' 
on. Be that as it may, Gargi jirovcrl irrc'prossib'e- but 
not impudent, as is the case with so manv modern' 
She did not keep quiet ver^- long She ■'loked no lu ■! 
and made steam and watched her oppoitunny. 

Women are supposed to t>e imp-atieni But niaibe 
they only see things quicker than men—wiien they dii 
sec—when they are not. too taken up with se.x and 
maternity and cooking a lot of uuncco.ssary stuft to 
spoil people’s stomachs. Anyway, Gargi bided bei 
time ; and later on, she rose up in the assembly and 
“had it out,” so to say, with Yajnavalkya, nio.st 
gloriously. 

Tbifi^ time, she had prepared her reception before¬ 
hand by flattering the Bralunanas. On the previous 
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occasion she had not., it appears, done in this rd^WiCt 
all that IS exi>ectcd of a mere’ woman. Her behaviour 
had not suggested abjectne.''.s. Bhe -had not grovelled. 
That, loo, may have bi'cu an additional reason why 
she was snubbed ; for fi'w things anger most men— 
('\cn ‘w'Ibc’ nicu - .'-o much as a woman who does not 
knuckle undci to them. One would like to be able to 
know jasl what pas.sed Ihioiigh Gargi’s mind when she 
wa.s niiuereau>nion.s)y .shut uii. \iiyway, her second 
( '.say .succeeded. 

■ Iteveu'd Bialiinauas !" she iniplo'td. And Shaiikani, 
III ill' coni'iieiitary, leinarK.': : 

“Havrng priwimisly been warned by Yajnavalkva, 
she had desisted ic'.l bi'i hcail .should fall off. Now 
.'■he ask.s Ihi' pcimi.s.'ioii oi the Brahnianas lo inlcr- 
rogate him once moic ‘Kiicied Brahnianas, please 
listen to what 1 .say. i .-.'mil ask him, Yajnavalkya, 
two moie quesliun.s i! you will permit it. Should he 
answer me those, iiuik' of you i an ever possibly 
beat him in descnluiig Braluuan’.” (O how clever 
and liow guilclid ! A ciiallengc, wlildi .she knew they 
dearly loved; and, luoicoi or. which they simpl.V 
could not n-fuse willioui jmlling themselves to 
shame. And such grovelling, () Btaluniu-conquering 
Gargi !). Inevitably : “'rims addre.s.sedcontiiiues 
.Shankara, “the Braliiiiaiias gave her the iiermission : 
'.Ysk, O Gargi'.” 

We olhseive that not one male interrogator had had 
to go ihroiigli this farci'. Slit' a,sked her two questions, 
describing them as shining anow.s, and received superb 
answers. 

It is iiotewoilhy llial some of the highest teachings 
on the lulimte were given lo Gurgi and also to 
Maitrej'i. the wife ot Y'ajnav alkya, in this Brihad- 
umnyaku Vpataxhad Y'ajnavalkya had di’cided to 
divide his posses.sions between his two wives and lo 
depart to lead the life of iSaunya.sii. Maitreyi adored 
him ; yet in this episode we lan discover no trace of 
sorrow or despair in this splendid woman. On the 
contrary, she seems to have given her husband the 
highest form of cneouragomeut by talking over tbi 
matter at length, and keeping that talk on the plane 
of principles, not pi-rsouahties. One cannot help 
wondering if the human woman collapsed when he 
finally departed for the forests ? But, whether she did 
or not, she had backed her man to the very last ditch, 
and had let him go, like the heroine that she was, 
without oni' hint of a bureting heart. * 

“If all this earth with all its gems and jewels 
were mine without dispute, .should I become an 
immortal ?’ So Maitreyi questioned 'Yajnavalkya 
when he offered wealth to her at parting. Aid 
Yajnavalkya answered ; ‘No, thou could’st onty live 
as the wealthy live, and die as they. Wealth brings 
not immortality I’ Then Maitreyi, ‘What shall I do 
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wiili that wliicU makes me pot immortal 7 TtjU me 
what thou kaowest brings assurance of eternity’.”* 

—and he told'her. He poured dut upon Maitrcyi 
that spiritual torrent and shared first with her the 
ecstasy of God-knowledge which later he shared with 
all. 

It is cleaily evident, not only from the questions 
put by tliese two women of ancient India, but also by 
the quality and scope of the answci’s winch were given, 
that there wa,s no doubt at all in the minds of the 
creators of the Upuni,shads, that the woiiieu Oi those 
tiiiK's firere capable of studying and uudcislanding the 
most exalted and ab.stnise .siiintual prohlein.s. I'lie ban 
on the study of the Veda.s by women caitn* iiutch later, 
(but Jong before the Miisliiiis came) when, loi jiur- 
t o.se.'i of kwi and avarice and exi'loitalion, wcciien's 
higher lieiims had, as lai as jjossibh-, to be damned 
lack, de.slioyed I'lii'y ivcre allowed diiotuiii l but 
little iutclhgeni religion Thi.s ban mvei I'aiiie from 
liie ns/n.s- As it to, l^'ceiitiiate (,he peil'ecl equaliti i)t 
liie M xes. '-oiiie of ilic giiaitesi tearlniig.' ol tins gteate-l 
of ihe Uiiani'hiul,' wi-re givi'ii to-iiav. lavishb 
sfiowered ujion—w'oim ii. Tin- liniuKL’itumjahit i'i,nuii>liu<! 
lonlaius among iLs iiiiede.sd Ireiisiiie-', u'\I'lalmu'- o: 
the supreme my-lual eXiieiienee, given out to Iwo 
women, directly and without go bcUveeii.-. This 
I’jiaui.sliad, wutes I'rol S K .'-has ii, i- I'e. “cneaiosi 
in the .sense that the illiiiiitahle, ail-emlnjcing, 
ileolnte. ,'elf-Juinnions. blissful re.ility—llie liiiliul, oi 
Itrahnlan. ideiitir.il with tlie AUtmii. cutmitu'e,, its 
I heme.” 

In the Kasl.. it has been the iiiiiiiemoilal i.us'om 
for the questioner to dnw out tin- leacher. so that, 
according to lii.s or lier true nature, will lie the knul 
of teaching imparted. Both (iargi and Mailiiyi received 
.'iich teacliiiig as might be ('xpected to lake ilicin into 
tlie highest path of Sdvnynsa, or, indei't). .'s niiglit b(' 
imparted to Sannyasivx and Shankai’acliai.v i, who is- 
.supposed to have banned women from tiannuasa, 
though I could never find a conclusive inoof of it—does 
not comment ndversely. On the contrary, he ‘'draw.s 
•'ttention to the value of renunciation (Sanuyat^a) as 
(he means of true knowledge’’ (Prof. Ss K Shaslri); 
a ad h(' does it. (TI.iv.5) w’ithout. the smallest hint tliat 
this path i.s for men only. He re,ioiccs in A'a,inav al’-.ya’s 
aifeclionate outpouring of .sublime teaching to thi' 
beloved Maitrcyi. Brahman is to bc' known by her “'by 
• he realization of the Self, my dear, through heaving 
(a 1 earlier), reflection and meditation." It is hard to 
understand bow the later commentators could have 
ignored this attitude of Shank.ara’s, or that there could 
have arisen tha myth that Shankaracharya was against 
the highest development, for those women who are 
capable of it, ?.e., Sannyasa, and cveiy step that, leads 
to it. His greatest commentary is admittedly that on 
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the Brihadaranyaka Upanishad, and the greatest tda&h- 
inga in that Upanishad arc. given to Iwo women. 
fchankara’s attitude is as clear as daylight, except to 
those who prefer to keep their eye.s closed. 

Gargi had magnanimity, real bigness. She had been 
snubbed in public, at the court of King Jaiinka, before 
an assembly of scholars, by a great man. She had had 
to eat the dust, in order to get hearing. But in spite 
of this, she rose up after her questions had been 
answ'ered, and said ; 

"Kevered Brahmanas, listen to my word. You 
•shoiihl coiisidei yoiirselve.s fortunate if you can get 
off from him, Yajnavalkya, through salutations, by 
h.ilutiiig him You must never evem think of defeat¬ 
ing liim, much less, (tiy to) do it. Why? because 
never sli.ill tny om- of you beat him in describing 
Bi'.’ibman. In de.scribing Brahman he has no match.” 

One wonder.s if King Janaka may have put her up 
to snulibing the.se learned men. (“The book, the whole 
book, and nothing but the book,” as Sir S. Radha- 
kiistin.'iii wittily puts it). 

Loveable was Gaigi’s brave command ; “Listen to 
my words !” Loveable, her defence of the Master, 
whether it wn.s needed or not. A woman can be at her 
very vvlien slie discovers or defends genius in a 
m*n. She evince.s the lioness quality, and will face 
anything to defend hniii. A .striking instance is that of 
the Brniimam who was .Sri Rainakrishna’s Guru. When 
.she fir-t came to him, everyone thought him mad. He 
was ill and miserably perplexed ; ridiculed and spurned. 
But she recognized him at once for what he was, and, 
in the lerih of oppo.sition and derision, insisted on 
establishing, by means of riie judgments of two of the. 
gi'c.ite.st l>ha/.lns of that day, that he had, not a few 
of, tint nil tlie sign.^ ol an Avatar. She raised him out 
of the dust. She encouraged him, cared for him, and 
mothered him freely. Whilst it is true tliat for many 
years sJic was his Guru, .slu', in turn, was also his 
discijiJe. 

Whi'ii Gargi, like this modern Brahinani. Jiad shot 
her allows in among the as.sombly, “Then Gargi, tJie 
daughter of Vachakmt, kept silent.” We, modern 
women are in a pitiable state a.s compared with our 
sistcr.s of those ancient times They .shot their arrows 
with iiiifallering aim ; but few of us shoot arrow.s at 
any real target. Most of us ran only talk and talk to 
no purpose, prattling and chattering hideousl.v, and wo 
don’t know when to .stop. Most of us are strangers to 
silence and the things of silence ; so much so, that 
were a modern Gargi to try to speak to us, the chances 
are that her quiet voice would be drowned by our.s, 
which too often are raucous and rasping like corn¬ 
crakes. like saws, like sic.k factory sirens. If wt had 
nature.s like Gargi’s, our voices couldn’t sound like 
that. For swoetne.ss of voice means sweetni'ss of soul. 
Among other things she teaches us how to speak, how 
to defend an instrument of God, and how to keep 
.silent. .Superb Gargi! 



GENESAL ADMmSTRArnON 

By PHOOL SINGB. «iji. 


The in ihe scales »f pay of the services 

at ^and the Ipwiest rank has resulted in wide^read 
disiatisifactiolt.' Those on the lop were already getting 
ttjore 'than, they deserve, while tiic loner services were 
UndeTrfed. On the lop of it ihe former have been able to 
secure easy increments. There liave been huge expansion 
of. offices at certain places unwarranted by the amount of 
work to be done. 

Eaclt head of the department tric.s to expand the 
staff under him; for the bigger ihc staff under a man, the 
greater is his inrprirtance. 

The wholesale exit of the British officers from the 
Indian services has provided easy lifts to senior officers 
which is almost a wind-fall to them. Thus the Chief 
lIomuiisBioneTS, the Corami“sioners and f.Cs of today are 
D.Ms. and S.Ps. of yesterday. The .‘■'■ub Inspe.aors have 
become S.P8. and' Deputy Collector.-, have risen to the post 
of D.Ms. Most of them never dii'amt of oreiipyinp their 
present position. 

The coming into existence of new departments has 
opened another avenue for unearned increment for some 
of the officers. A new method of a<lditig to the income 
of an incumbent in the form of personal allowance.s has 
been invented. 

A (practice has developed of late aceording to wh^h 
Government officers are often asked whether they have any 
objection to being posted to any particular job. Sui;b 
things were unknown under the British rule. Government 
officers have a contract of service, and should have no 
objection to being posted to any job for which they are 
fit, and which can be deemed to he r nntrar.led for. any¬ 
where except for foreign sciviee. Such an enquiry 
naturally amonnt.'j to inviting further term,', of .scrvifc and 
should he done away with. 

Thus, while there hav<' been huge inereinenls in the 
pays and other amenities of some of the big officers, others 
that have been down-graded still continue to enjoy their 
former pays and amenities The ca.se of secretaries and 
joint Bcoretarie.s is the ease in point. Formerly they 
used to discharge the functions now allotted to the 
ministers. Now they have no such fiinotiona to discharge; 
and if the pay goes witli the responsibility, their pays 
*^uld be reduced. 

Tho«e who have got easy lifts should not grmlge a 
cut in their salaries, provided it still leaves them with 
substantial increment. 

The personal allowances should he done away with 
in 90 far as no additional risk or inconvenience is caused 
to their holder. The practice of securing the consent of 
particular officers before they are appointed on a parti- 
ciilor- job should also be discontinued. BJveryltody should 
be bAwgjht to his contract of service. An I.C.S., foi ex¬ 
ample, Should not get more than Rs. 2,250. But Commis- 
rioners’gt present get Rs. 3,000]- per month. Their pay 
^duld he reduced to the maximum that they are entitled 
to. 

The timo has come when a scrutiny should be made 
isto working of all the departments. It will be found 


that some of the departments should be anwilg ayt gl ^ . 
There are i»any posts the Incumbent of whi^ li^e 
nothing patticulat to do. Definittf duties 
assigned to'each post. There is considerable ovwJappijig 
of functions. Functions of each department and 
officer should be defined. 

But the chief defect lies with the fundamentals of tlic 
present sy.stem of administratioh. There are at present 
two executive heads of each district S.P. and DJM. This 
leads io duplication and sometimes friclinn. Tiicn again 
the D.M. is not only tke Collector and Dy. Commissioner, 
hut al“o the Magistrate. 1 think all the executive power 
shiiuld ve“t in one man and all the judicial power should 
ve-t in tin- <)lher, while the collections of revenue can be 
cuirK.steil to a snuillcv offirer. This arrangement will 
result in one more henelit As things stand at present 
the appeals fioni a deputy collector go:—(1) to D.M. (2) 
to (Commissioner, (.T) to llie Bo.iid of Reveiiiie (4) to 
the Disiriei Judge. The result is that there is confusion 
and chaos everywhere If my sugjfi-stions were accepted, 
the Board of Ileveiiue will go. and so the Commissioner. 
The non-jiidi."ial fiinrlion of the (Commissioner should lie 
combined w.tli tliose of llii- D.I.G., and should be per¬ 
formed by one man instead of two. Tlie District Judge 
will replace the Disuici Magistrate. So all the appeals 
will go to one mail only. .All the magistrates doing case¬ 
work shall he siihordiiiule to the Disuiel Judge, and the 
Deputy (lommisdoner, the Executive Officers of the Dis- 
liict will have under liini, the S D Os and the Police. The 
.“s D.O. will not do any case woik. 

There are various soiirei s of revenue and the collec¬ 
tion' aie male by .'epaiale agencies lor each department; 
fur example tlic/i are ?'Jaih Telisildai' that ctdlcet irri¬ 
gation iliii .s. Tlieii ihcie is an tigeney of lar.d levenuc, 
Tliere arc hImi .Tgene'.es for eolleelion of income-tax and 
sales-tax and tlic like. All these agencies also need 
siuipl'fiiation and some of them will a<lmil of amal¬ 
gamation. 

Then theie are otluT department.' known as nation- 
building departments ; the Disluel Board, the. Rural 
Development Board, the -Agriculltua] and the like. They 
also need looking into. Tlie functions of some of them 
overlap each other. The rationalisation of these depart¬ 
ments is necessary. The likely result will be an amalga¬ 
mation of some of the departments umfcr one head—-tliG 
Development Boaid Ghaiman or the District Board 
Chairman to look after that. There arc other departments 
which arc of a technical nature, and therefore do not 
admit of being placed under a non-icchnical head. But 
they also neetl looking into, and some of the functions 
allotted to these departments can be performed 1^ com¬ 
mon men who are consequently less expensive. Some of 
the functions assigned to these departments are already 
akin to the functions of some other departments. Fc« 
example, the Deputy Revenue Officers of Canal are doing 
case-work which should properly have been dose by< the 
magistracy. The collection of Canal dues as I bdye 
mentioned above can be combined with the Land JKeranue. 
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ENGLISH 

INCIDENTS (iE tlANDHl.irs LITE : Hu HiPu- 

jour contrihiilor.i. Edited by ('huiidraHekhor ytniJdii. 
Vora and f'o., I‘uhli>ikirtf Ltd.. .1 Kidhodi I'l Rond. 
Roinhay 2. Pji. jrn-f-.'t (4 Rnre Rn. li/-S 

The coiilnhulois, who leire rel.'lled }jer..,otlal le- 
collection.s of miuieiifs from (.Jaiidlini’s life, lime t.iken 
care to avoid eulogies and Is' .stiictly faithful t.o fact.s. 
Although a uniform literar\ i(iialil_\’ '•■ouiot he preserved 
in a hook of this kind, yet eveiy pu i r of writing hears 
the stamp of siiicentv. ['he incidents de..i'nhcd in the 
book bear leslniioii.v to the c'Slitially hum in qiialitie,- 
of Mahatma (iaiidhi. 

Bill the icviewer 1- liowevor inchiied lo fee] tliat 
one aspect (>f Ins .•haracier has nse ned less than 
adequate attention, 'llie is with regard to the oharuct'', 
Ilf Malialina. (iandhi as a democrat, gnuling tin- 
destinies ul the Indian Nation in war and in jieace 
I'lider such circumstances, i| was indeed an education 
to sec him dealing with contrary opinions ami hostile 
groiqis with an aoundauce ol patience and a due regard 
for the otlier man’s point of mew ]t was specially 
during these ciitical fime~ that one realizcrl how 
(.andhi,|i was, above all, a worshipyier of Truth, which 
had hee.oiiie idiiitieal v\il!i hi n for (joil. 

LlBKAllY .tND I'BJyMlin'ATION : Hy Minrndm 
Nath Ham/, M.t^c., R.lt S., F R.A.I. .Publinliril by D 
(tho.di, 20 Falaldniiiia binrt, ('nlciilln 1040. Fp. 2-\-4'i- 

MUSEUM METHOD AND THE I'ROC'ESS OF 
(’LEANINC. AND PUESERVATUiN ; Hy Mim ndra 
.Xitih Basil. Vniun.'iity o! Calnitta. F/i.l. Fp. niipSO 
Fricc,s not mcnliorud 

These two eminently useful booklets will he wel¬ 
comed by those who are interested in tlie preservation 
ef oooks and of museum sp^clmena. Mr. Ba.su gives us 
II serigs of practical suggestions , and, as he is not in 
disfavour of indigenous methods, he has succeeded in 
combining modern chemical technique with a few old 
lefipes, which have the additional advantage of bmng 
easily procurable at a low cost. 

In the first booklet, the Dewey Decimal Sysl.eiini for 
cLiasification of books h.as also been described ; so that 
small libraries will find this part very helpful if thr-y 
do not wish to go in for more elaborate manuals. 

Nikmal Kumaii Bose 

’ NATIONAL'PLANNING COMMI'ITEE SERIES 
(River Training and Irrigation) : Pubhuhed hy Vora 
and Co., Publishers, Bombay 2. 1947. Price Us. 6. 

The National Planning Committee appointed 
several Sub-committees to report on multipurpose deve¬ 
lopment of running water. One such was on River 
Traipiag and IrrigatioD. Irrigation is undoubtedly the 
most important aspect of our national economy because 
it is with irrigation alone that the country may look 


and iiotice.s is published. 

Editor, The Modern Review. 

forward lo any consistent agricultural budget, Other- 
wi.se it. will purely be, s it has’ mostly been a gamble 
with the monsoons. There hai'e principally been three 
wa.vs of irrigalioii innctised .so limg, by means of canals, 
tank.s anel wells. ,\I1 comhuicd, only about 12 per cent 
of the culturahle area in India is irrigated. Though a 
pol l ion of the irrigation uiidert.akings would always be 
in the riatuve of proteelive, works against famines, and 
hence always remain unreinuneratjve, yet fhc major 
IKirtion of it lias to be made remiineivative a.s far as 
l)o^.sihle ; and, at the same time, a,s cheap as practicable. 
This means that the problem of irrigation ha.s to be 
liriked u]» with other Tirohleiiis like flood prevention, 
navigation, power gi-neration imcl recreation. This entails 
develoinnenl of innlfipiirpo.se schemes combined with 
irrigation. 

The difl'i rent aspect,« of this undertaking have been 
discussed in the lepoit by a body of experts presided 
over by Nuwab Ah Nawaz Jung Bahadur. 

Kanancop.al BAr.cHi 

INDIA’S NATIUNAI, ANTHEM: By Prnbodh 
Ciiintdin Sen I'libii.'ihed }oi the Sanli,-Siikelan Ashra- 
hiika Sueyliii by the Furi’iisa Ltd, 13 Ganesh Chandra 
Av( 111 , 1 . I'nlc'iild Fp. 40. Frire eight annas. 

Tlio.se who grew under the inspiration of tlie 
.Swaile.'ln and anli-J’aitUiou day.s and renewed their 
spirit wiih a new realization of the glory that was 
Indi.'i and llie shame of jiolitical .subjection as in the 
Landi - Miiliiiinii song, found it difficult to join in the 
cordiovei.-y licit has utinecessanly, I think, been 
lai'^ed over llie National /Viithem question. 

"J’he lire,sen* bookh'L revives this topic, and in 
the pre.seui mood of the eminfry strives lo get a 
verdict in favour of the .lana-Gami-Maiia-Adhinayaka 
song of liainndvauatli as the National Anthem of the 
Indian Union. For this puipmse the. author, a noted 
.sfluilar m Bengal specializing ■ in Bengalee literatme, 
ha.s devoied llie major jiart ol the booklet to removing 
the impression that, Rabindranath’s hymn to “the 
Dis]ien.ser of India’s desliiii'” was really intended for 
Emperor George V on tiic occ.asion of the Delhi 
Durbar UfilD- How the Anglo-Indian Press helped 
to create this impression as part of a settled plan 
of iraiierialist. grandeur, liovv the unfortunate coinci¬ 
dence in the tune of this Durbar and the composition 
of the hymn played its part—all this has been exp 98 ed 
by the author by reference to all contemporary 
publications. And the malicious story stands dis¬ 
ci edited. Those who knew Rabindranath were too 
angry at the time to be able to discredit it, the poet’s 
SKnsitivone.ss would not idlow them to publicly scotch 
it at the start. 

This the present author has been able to do. But 
the lie has had isuch a good start that even today 
British publicists are seen capable of wallowing in this 
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dijly game. Probodh Chandra Sen’s booklet will, we 
hope, put an' end to their “occupation” of slanging; 

! hiii^ Indian. Then will i< have served its purpose. 

ScREsii Chanbba Di® 

INDIA’S POPITLATION—FACT AND POLICY : 
By, S, ChandranekJiara. John Day Company. Pp. US. 
Prtce $S. 

One of Iho gvc.;i conlroveisial questions is whether 
India ift over-pojiuhihul and as a consequence must have 
famines periodically. Thi.-^ short study on a great ques¬ 
tion BUjiphes tlit’ fads aivd tigures on which answer.? can 
be based. I'liougli tlie lacbs liave ireon presented with 
.some aiiiounl of clearne.ss. there are evidences of Jack 
of clear thinking in luialysis. For example, dealing with 
.se.\'-proiiortioD uud scareity of females, the aiitlior say.s ; 

“The ratio between males and females iii l.he age- 
group 0—5 is fuNOurablo lo feimde.s, but is gravely ue.^d 
Iry early niiirriagi'.s, because of two mide.sir.dde Jealiires 
of Indian deiuogruphy. One i.s (he terniic m.iuiiial 
inortably, and the other, (he ban on widow lediu.riage’’ 
(p. 25). 

One lan understand iiie 'M k maternal 

mortality ; but Imw liie nstiutum -la wuiow leniarnnye 
can affect the .se.\-proi)or(ion ? 

The .statistics have been priseiitid m a .ailier (uid" 
form without any word of ciiuiion a- lu liou f.ii' lli.'\' 
sre strictly compnr.tb!e wdli eacti othei 'Dm-, at 'p 4S 
Keligious conqio.sition of the Indam p.ipeladim at ilu 
different censuses sinee hSSl iias been gneti but it liip-- 
not been stated that, in 1941. tin' eimi.iei.iiion is by 
communities. Thus many Hituln Santals have been 
recorded under TribiiK. 15ni Ihcse aie mmoi lileiiii-phe,''. 
On the whole, the hook i'- ensy-readmii and prc'ent- 
till’ problem clearly. 

The mo.sl valunbh' part of the book is llial deahtii- 
vvith a “national population iiolic.'’.” lleu' tlie poini-, ao- 
enumerated with care, and suggiastions gr.eii a.- to how 
we can intelligently forimdate it. It is a ilioieghi- 
I'roa oking eh.iplrr. 

IN'SIPE PAK1ST.\N : />;/ A. 7, (ttiahn lUijlmnnl 
VnblicatioiiK. Ltd, Ddhi I'p. :‘So P)ir( K'<. 6. 

Kanahya Lai Gauba i- well-known as a forceful 
writer. His Uncle Sham a.- a rejoinder to Mis.s 
Mayo's Mother Inthn, wa.s a-ii “out and away the inost 
iffective nqily.” His //. 77. oi Ills Highness wrecked 
the case of the rcactumaiy I’liiwes aj the fclecond 
Round Table Confereiue. The 'book undei' review was 
published in March, 194H. In it lie thiows light, on the 
(iisillusiorimeut of the Muslims in I,be leaden-hip of the 
League, tlic internal scramble lor I'owcr in Pakistan, 
and the background of the move to I'slabbsh the riih' of 
the siiarial there. In the light, of ins obsoniitions, 
Khaja, Nazirauddin’s selection as Governoi-Gi'iieral oi 
Paki.stan seems inevitable. It should adorn the library 
of twery .student of Indo-Pak relationship. 

J. M. Datta 

PAPJ^Rfi IN SOCIOLOGY (Siber .liiliilee. Memo¬ 
rial Volume) : Ediicd by Messrs G. S. Ghuryc. N. A 
'fhooUii, K. J\I. Kapaclia and G. Sabitis. School o) 
Economics and Sociology, Umvcrmly of Bombay 
Pages' ISO. Vrice not mentioned. 

The volume coniain.s ten eontribiitions from the 
j'en of persons of eminence on different topics which 
•are interesting and mstruel.ive. Dr. (Miss) A. F. 
i)ast,ur in “The .Sociologist and Planning” invjte.s atteii. 
lion to the cultural and aesthetic aspects of town 
planning. Mr. N. A. Engin,>cr in his “Pnnsis—A Short 
Socio-Kconomie Study” throws new light, on^ the 
economic make-up of the Paiwc community. “Socio¬ 


logy in Maratha” is a special study the 
contributions on sociology iSamaja Shadra) in 
Marathi literature since 1810 by Mr. D. V, Kalo’. A 
.similar study of the subject m other languages, 
such as Bengali, Hindi, Gujarati, will be of interest ; 
Dr. (Mrs.) Irawati Karve’a essay on “Personal Names 
in India” makes a comparative study of names in 
different provinces of India except Bengal and dis¬ 
covers a uniformity ba.sed on names of gods and 
goddehsps of Hindu niytholo'gy. “Hindu Concept of 
Peace” is the Ihnmc of Dr. N. V. Moorthy’s essay. 
The writer lightly says that the Hindu conception_of 
society i.s based on Variiasram.i und real peaceful reign 
of Dharmaiiijya is' po.-sible wiimi there ii3 self- 
lealiznlion of the mdi\ulual by realizing tlie Infinite 
f-'oul {l‘artiiaahan) m all brings by living a life of 
ih'fiica I ion in accordance with such a self-roabzation. 
Such a conr'’;i( is not iimie like the IVestern concept 
of IV'ice n.s iindei;-l>od in niodrin Fiirope and 
.‘^meric'i and a- -uch liieir mt'thnd of ih almg with the 
IMolijM'i is diflCrelii aivt dl.s(iuct from that of the 
iliriiiic. I !f il.i otliiT cs.s.n.s “.Mali viiiiy Service in 
Itombai'' l>\ Ml N \' Novonla “jV Note on Socio¬ 
logy and Soria! ’W'oik in J^,n'’hiO!l Tnd.iv” t'v Dr. M. 
N Siimvas, :i:r inionualii'’. “Tradilion of l'’olk-dances 
in Western Ind,,i” by Piof. M H, Majiimdar di'serves 
spe' id iiieiiliori :is the le.irned wnicr has made a 
-p'-r'isl .'i-dv of Ihi-' Ji’a a iiml (he Garbn dances in Ins 
arli'-lo Hi ('111'- lastaiii'i's .-ind •.uitluiiitii-s from Sanskrit 
li-ils of till- ’iijildli iiu.v> in suiiport. of his tbcM.s. 
Sliiih-ni' of Soi-,olog,\ will find Ihi-. volume inlercstiug 
aii(l H!-lni'-tii e 

B. Di t t n 


GHSCUHl-: IH:]dGl<)l'S tTl.TS \S BACK- 
GIIOU.XD Oi- BENGALI id rKBATFllE ; ‘By Sasi- 
hlnisan iJas Gupla, Phi)., Lii-hn-cr, t'alriilta 

t ’ rifi I sti {I U ."I i'( i.'.il y of ('idnilta. Piirr K.<. If). 

(Jld Bengali litcianiie wa.s luimarily religioUf, in 
(i.a:.-U'i, (li'.ding dui-iily in jndnectly with the riles. 
p..'iti 1 and teiii't.s oi the vaiiim.s culls' of poimlai' 
J}mdui,-iii Th" old scriptures contain .scanty lefcreuce 
to llir-iii and tbi-y are liBii' known to Hie uveragt 
cduiated man or wmiian ol the present day. It J.s 
IlKiiefoie ('x(ie;iiel>- diliicult to follow old Bengali to.\.:s 
m many placos. Hcnco Di, J);is Gupta's alleinpls ai 
throwing light on .some of these cults will be, specially 
well OHIO to .dl loi er.' ol old Bengali lilerHiure. He Ini' 
.selected tliiee of the most inijiortant of these cullfi. c.y , 
Sahajyu, N.itlia and Dliarmii, nm) given detailed in¬ 
formal io>i about their origin and cbaracteri.stic foiiturcs 
witii jiarticiilar reference to their ideology and -philc 
,soi>liy. He has incidentally di,scus,sed in a separiii'' 
.'■(•ction Hie co.smogonical and eo.smologieal theorjps 
sjiread over different parts of Bengali literature draw¬ 
ing alieiition lo then- e.ssential .sinnlanty in the midst 
of differences in details. Tlie apiieudices give account-’ 
of the old literature on the 'Nutba”and Dharma cub' 
with ir note on Hie enigmatic language of the old and 
medie\al jioets who wrote works iierlaining lo the 
different cults. These cults though 'obscure’ to fhi 
I'dncaled world of today do not lack in popularity 
among sections of the people backward in education. 
Close intimacy with these people especially those, who 
are iii the. know is expected to be immensely helpfnl 
in realising the .secret and traditional interpretation ol 
Hieir practices and sayings found in their literature 
The learned author of the present book has worked 
hard in ransacking old litrcruture for presenting thc.s'’ 
(lilts in their true perspective as far as possiole. Ih' 
will be doing a service to Bengali literature if he follows 
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up. his investigations and eouccatraies on the details of 
the rites and practiues rofcrred to in various old Bengali 
texts relating to th^ cults with a view to elucidating 
them and moving tnb curtain of obscurity hanging over 
them. 

Chintahahan Chakravahti 

BSYCHOLOCY AND DISORDERS OF KE\ 
PSYCHOIAXJY ; A. K. Deb, MM., M.B.. DD.M. 
(liUij.). /''tn-cu'Oid by />)•• (f }{o\r. by The 

iivadns Corner, Cukulhi. Price J’t;. f:-S. 

Tile ailtlior succcctled lU tlir !iU(‘uli()ii 

of all, intltlculul 1\ of llic gi'lii'ia! Ii!t'd’ ai ])r:ii ( il louc,'- 
to Ihi' jiiiiU}' iirolili'inu of M".-hti' and “-i ■. (Ji-'iiilai Ihat 
all' found lu aliiio^t every irulujdiial and caii-ie soaie- 
litiies unne’Ci'ssavy Iroulde;; and v.ovrie.s to la’iohc'. 
Though medical hia ■■ aei m.s on the whole to be pre¬ 
ponderant very uhablr peychoioaical dcricnpl ioik hive 
been given. 'Jiie tevn'wer fiel.-; that fioiu the |)-vcho- 
logical jioiiil of view fhayleia XlIJ 'ind XXVl could 
hav'c .been inore el.iboraled and iiiiliei, d ■:di with in 
Chapleis IX" and XIX inighl liav,’ been .1 liiHe nioie 
comia e...',o(' 

The book n l■('lllly an ex-Ih at iiiliodiiclion to 
sexology and 1 am svne it will liiid a wide cniulalion 
''I'hc writer has thnmehont maiiitained a v.ide .o.-iologn al 
oullool; which has vieallj iucie,i..ed tlie value oj the 
book 'J'iie index and illunitilion- at the ca,! \.ili piove 
le be or aixal help to I lie readers 

S. (1 Mnnv 

BENGAIJ 

TtA-NDH i5ni''.N01'l I).\0 • Pii l/e.-o/je.’/io Kumar 
('iKiiidhnri. [‘nblididl bt/ lihnralt, Praiimnna. 'Jo he Imtl. 
of ‘ 1). M. h/braiy initl Kntynimm Pool: Cab'idtii 

1‘rtcc lie. J. 

Tins Atdiort diaiiia of aboid filly pages is a iivw 
e.xpei niiclit I'ldike Im olhet two plav „ //e Pn Ptunii 
Knro and Pah O Sira/ino, in Ihii diaina thi' I denied 
.voung antlioi deals with tvpes lathei Ilian wuh in- 
divulnid cliarailei's Almo.-.i all the character.s exce])l 
])eiiiaps .\naina and, in a h'-'er de<>ree, Mamala are 
obsessed with ceilain ideas, and eacli of lliom judges 
llniigs iiol in the larspeclivc of facts but by the 
stand'ird of Ins jict notion or fad Mamala. the hcioine 
.somrnow' comes to believe Ihat she is heliinig her ))oor 
sisters of the village in ilistivss whereas tiny are hd 
to a real danger Here Ihe antlioi creaU.s a tliiillmg 
situation. In lliis situation Anaiita, the hero, appeals 
in his true light a.s a young man of courage and 
strength, and by fonang Mamala not to proceeil fuiatie,- 
with her pliilanlhropic woik, becomes a sort of a 

saviour. 

.‘^.VIU.NDII VKKISIIX \ E v\\ 

HINDI 

BHARATIYA DARSHANA : Dy Palndcra hm- 
dhyaya, MA.. Pahitjyavhinya, ii'ith a Foreword by 
Mahamahopadhyaya’PendiL Gopinntli Kanraj. Sairda 
Mandir, Benares. Price Rs. 6. 

^is is a history of Indian philosophy 111 Hindi 
dealing with all its important braiiche.s. In a srmall 
compass, the author has succeeded in giving a goo.'l idea 
* about the literature and tenets of eacli system He has 
in this connection consulted A'arious work.s of Indian 
and foreign scholars on Indian philosophy. The book 
ii. divided into sixteen chapters. Besides the six orthodox 
systoruB, others like the Cliarvaka. .laina and Buddhist, 
systems hav'e received .special treatmeut along with 
j Yaishnava and Sakta systems. One chapter has been 
[ ^'^voted to the Gita philosophy. 


The hook will serve as an excellent guide to Indian 
tliought. Pandit Upadhyaya’s objective way of approach 
will help the readers to a great extent. The select 
bibliography at the end will be helpful. The omission 
of the name of the History oj Indian Logic by Dr. S. 
C. Vidyabhusana therein seems to be due to an 
unfortunate oversight. 

, Anantalai. Thakub 

BTJAR.AT MEN VARAN AIJR WAHAN : By ('. 
A. Idinkharnt. Translated by Rama MehroLri. Maemdime 
Co. Lid., Cahvtia. Pages belwecn JO and S2. Illus~ 
lialid. J-'ricr hi lilt in. tince, annn.s and five and a haff 
niimis each. .'/ii 

A simjilf, inicu'.stiiigly will ten and easily readable 
Ir.iiidatioii in Hindi of l.h- piibli.'.her’s well-known 
'cries 111 Eiigli.',!!, eiililled JIi tc and There, dealing in 
biief with Ihe history-c»///-geograph.V-CMr//-cultiiro ot 
the leading cUki^ in, and different parts of India. The 
.'.1.x titles, I'lceived for u v lew, cover in this way 
bucknow, Kashi. Agia, Ka.-.hmii and U. P. The scries 
will delight the heau,., of eliililiet', in the lower classes 
ol oiir .‘v'chool.s, a.*- al-o tlui-se of Ihe adulls, who have 
jiir-t heen initialed into literacy. 

.sritlYDN K VEDAinrYAN AND \'AiniK 
bAI{MA-K.\Nn MEN' A!)HIK.\R : By Dfuirmndean 
I idty!invliimyiil! Sart'flile.yJlil: Arya Prutiniilhi Sabha, 
Kuyn Jhizoi. Delhi Py £J.3ti. I'nce Re. 1-4. 

A wi'll-ii ,!',oneci, docnmenleil thesis, ba.sed on the 
Vi fins, the liitdnnnnos, PniiiU.s and liistor.y to prove 
that the woinni of .iiicieiu liuii.i (ii.ioj'ed and exircised 
the right to parlicipate in the .study of the scriptures 
and in the perfoi malice ot s.iciificial ntes. A trunip-C'ard 
ag,iiil-.t the oltbiidcx who air opposed to eciuallty for 
women 

G. M. 

GDJARATI 

P\K AT-.-slIADIll ■ By Madbav M. Clmidlind. 
I')h, J'p ,H0. Prici SIX annas. 

t'liiPec! urns and pie.-eive.> of different eatable .sub- 
.slence- and articles luepiired on A.v’Urvedic piinciides 
cmt'ibule to gi in ial hr.illh. They aie like dnig.s but 
idei'anl to I'l-b’ Eighty forimihi.s foi' the preparation 
ot '!>( h ii -' Mil coufeetions are j^ueii liere—a 

nil '' u-’ inl eompikation. 

EHETINAN MUL TATvVA (Parks 1 and II) : By 
\liu‘t(uid Phira Jiliadra J'unilya, B.A , li.Pr. J’jt 110 
I ir'/i. /’me Re. 1 each. 

The first ])ait of the Elements oj .Vgriciiluirc relates 
• u soil, wab'c and uiiiilenunis and ihe second to tilling, 
nniiiine ard .seed .Ml llial is neec-.sary to know about 
agriciiltiire is x eyv wcH set out bv the writer, in the 
small eoiniiii.s.s of tliese two parts and therefore they 
aie SUIT 'o be of great ii.sefulne.ss to tillers of land and 
others lutciested in the iirobleia. 

GRAM R.\('II.\NA By Ravishnvkar Muhanij. 
1047. P). ;3S0. Price Re. l-Jj. 

In Boeha.san iii the Kaira dislrkt there is an Acade¬ 
my called Valliibh Vidyalaya, for imparting know'ledgo 
as to how to .srrv(> villages. Ravishankar Maharaj. the 
pioneer and the ai’knowledged leader of this band of 
servants, gave these addresses on the subject. They have 
been collected here and furnish valuable reading to all 
who ue devoted to the cause. 


K. M. J. 




INDIAN PERIODICALS 



Need India Starve ? 

India is a land of unlijuilcd acres and 
unliinitted resourccis. It is blessed Avith a varied 
soil and climate (tupable of producing eveiy 
imaginia'ble kind of food product undei- the sun. 
F. W. Corbett writes iir Thv Inihan h'i.vtew: 

One has only to travel a few miles 1(> road or rail 
to realise the vast amount of land l>ins fallow. Ak far as 
the eye cun reach, acre after acre of land may he .‘•eeri over¬ 
grown with shrub and weed. 'vrul. vvhere shrub and weed 
piaiiled by nature can gtow. toodsiulls, planted and tended 
by man can grow. 7\ll iliai is required is the application 
of watc-, tnanute and labour, and to rU-eide what crop 
i.s beat .suited to each area, and even to each plot of land, 
and then to push on with all the vigour at our eommand. 

First of all llie land iiai- to be lirepaietl lor euitivation. 
Here also, there is no need to sit with lolded hands and 
wail till tractors and lmlltU)/,ers and other iiioflerii apfdi- 
ances are available. The value ol Irailois and bull¬ 
dozers for reclaiming land for cultivation is fully appre¬ 
ciated, hut to wait till they ate available while millions are 
on the verge of starvation would he criminal folly. The 
almost unlimited, and as yet unutilised lesoiiices of man¬ 
power in India should lie utilised to the tidiest extent 
to reclaim as much land us poisibic and to bring them 
under cultivation by the on'.'nary use of inumi.al labour 
until such time mechanical aiipliances are available. 

Next to prepuring tlic land for cultivarioii 
ctiuuv-i tlie (]Ut.'!~ttoii of wafer-supply. 

Here also llieie is no need lo wail idl oui grandiose. 
KpaclacuJar mulli-purpo-e iiiigainmal ami hvdio-eleclrie, 
sehemes, with rccoid-bieakiiig dams and thousands of 
milea of canals come luio operation lea lo lueiily years 
licncc. Imiofdiate ailion is necessary, end Wi- can tap walci 
lor OUT immediate iieefls iii less sjieetj ul.ir ways and in 
smaller quantities hr each local aie;: along our rivers 
and watiT courses, aceoidiug to the eMibgiiralaiu of the 
land. Let us take one ol oui laigei livers, the (lodavaii 
for instance. This livei rises in the Wesiein (iliaiits 
lie.Hr Na.sik close to the Aiaidau .sea. am', after flowing 
almost half way ac’oss the iieuiusula, tiiipiies itself into 
the Bay of Bengal. Tlundu-ds of little slieams and 
rivulets flow into it. to make it one of the laigesl and 
widest rivers in India. Miuh lias been siiokim ab ml the 
Rfiiniipada.sagar scheme on tliis river much ink has been 
sjiilt, much heat generated, and yet. much water (lows 
under its bridges, and iiselesslv into the sea. This pro 
jeel cannot he completed in less than 1.1 or 2|D vear- 
lime. * Meantime, need the piniplc .starve, the lands it 
flows through lie fallow, and its immense waters he enipll<-d 
usplcssly into the sea? '^e need not wait till the liulc 
4tr^ms and rivulet? swell the river into a mighty stream. 
We can construct .small dams and water regulators in 
these, streams and revulets before they reach the rjver, 
and divert the water at suitable intervals to form a series 
of small tanks. We. can continue the process along the 
river by the provision of a series of small dams and 
regulators, and the drawing off of the water at suila'ble 


intervals lo form a si-ries of tanks and lakes each capable 
of irngaUfi" a few ihonsuml or a few hundred acies of 
land. This will give us a series of small tanks and lakes 
on liotli side.? of ilie river and running parallel to it, and 
will approximate to the ancient system of irrigation 
prevadiiig in India, and Hares of winch arc coming 
lo light from tiiiio to tune. Temper; tures will be lower¬ 
ed, tin; sub-soil water level lai-ed and trees will grow 
along the banks id the lakes, tlius preventing erosion and 
imiiieing more landaJl. lJul the lujin advantage is that it 
will give us oiir iiiimediule need? of walel. 

This doe- iioi mean that the llamapud.Hsagur ijroject 
and Ollier .similar large-stale projects should be aban- 
iloiierl. Tlo'v may In- eaii'icd out in llieir luin. but what 
is imniediatelv needed i.s a Imilier supply of water tor 
miiiiediale puidiiilion of more loml. 

Nc'x( in in;]iurkmee to vvutor conu'is manui'o, 

lleie aJ'-o, llieie i.s no need lo iini>oil artificial inaiiurc.s 
wlneb ale in sbou wuild suiqily. and id which vve can 
gel only a limited quaulity. Nor need we. wait till <iur 
own fertiliser laetoiies come into priiduclion three or 
four years hence. Even a score of such iaclorles 
wlien ready will not lie aide to -apply all India's need? in 
manure. Forlimalely, India has enough of orgaii.-c inaniue 
to nii'et all licr irnmediiilt* need.?, and a considerable pro¬ 
portion Ilf liei Inliite needs if liiMy and propel ly utilised. 
7’his valuable lesource of heis is far more exten-ive lliun 
i'. geneially believed. 'I be term ■‘eomposi nwiitiie'' has 
only recently spuing into piomini nee, l.nt tlice i? nolliiiig 
new ubont it. Oiii agrii ulluralisls in the fi'Ids and our 
g.'irdi neis in the urban aica- have been aei usl mnl to 
iii.ikiiig and u.sing eom|iosl n'anute fioiii lima imme- 
inoiial by collecting all tbe refuse, garbage, dead leaves 
<iiid fkiwers cle., into p.t? or by ploughing diem into 
ihei' fieJds. Bui only ,i fraction of the available material 
li.Hs bilberl.) been ii.?.ed, ami the valuable icfiise of our 
towns has hitherto gone to vv.isle or been destioycd at no 
little Ciisl, All that i? requited is to train ace.'siorn. help, 
and encourage the jieople in eveiy village, orchard and 
f.nin to eon.scivc and preserve tlii? manure lor its own 
use and foi the Use of the neighbourliuud. 

The next iniporiant coiiteideration is labour. 

It ib idle to suggest that with 320 milliorib of people, 
bcventyfive percent of whom are agriculturists, we cannot 
provide the labour to produce our 'own food. There are 
miliioas of men and women unemployed or {wirtially 
employed, in the country. During the war we raised over 
two and a half millions of fighting men alone from among 
our rural population, and perhaps fliree or four time? 
that number for the production of munitions and war 
materials—all for purposes of deslTiicii'’n. Cannot we 
raise an equal nunibev in organised labour battalions to 
perform the essential non-agricullural operations as indi¬ 
cated above, in order to bring the land under cultivation 
and to provide the water etc,? The ordinary agriculturist 
can then be left lo do the actual prod'ction un^er "piopcr 
supervision and guidance. 
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Mao’s Harangue 

The New Review observes: 

For months the'fU.S.A. State Department remained 
at a lose as to what to do about China; they were wait¬ 
ing ‘until the dust settle.’ Recently Mao Tse-Tung, llie 
Red Boas, did his best to help; with a few explosive 
phrases he tore through the dust cloud. He proclainicti 
to the world: ‘We belong to the anti-imperialist front 
headed by the U.S.S.R.,‘and we can only look fot aid 
and genuine friendship bom that front and not from the 
imperialist front.’ Some American businessmen had 
fancied that Mao would go to Washington and London 
with his hat in hand for loan®. Aluo denounced iheii 
alleged philanlhropy: ■Western capitahsl.s want to make 
money and hankers need interest to relieve their o>mi 
'■ rises.’ 

Western politicians had hoped Mao could be be 
friended Mao disillusioned llicin. ‘We al-." oppose the 
illusion ui a third road i\ot oIIi^ in ( lima lint in the 
whole world, williool excepli, ii one leans cilhei to ll'e 
'•ide of inijierialisiii ,ir to the -.idc ol .'ociahsin. .\eiilialit\ 
Is a camouflage.’ Mao is no agiaridii donocial as he 
was systematically dosciihed by young liopt lids. ||i 
legime is, and in the iamicdiate lulii.e will (oiilinne l'' 
be. a do'lalorship. lie ionleh.,cd lie had been In Ipeil by 
Russia: ‘The Red ReMiliilion in Cidiia W 'lild h.ive liee.n 
iinyjossililt wilhotu llie In Ip ol die I'.b.'s.R and il ti.-' 
been helped by the siijipori ol ilie "inas-es” in man' 
eountiies ’ 

lie smi)iin-(l Oil 111- view- oil tl., \Ve.,l iii a -iiiiib' 
ohich he liorrowed tunii Mow ow and clotlicLl. i:< Chimse 
t.isliion: ‘You have to i lioo-.. lieUMin die alleinnt've ol 
I dling the tiger ol lieing eaten uj) b> it.’ And he oid 
lot soy a thing alioui hears 

In the nieaiilinie, (ihiam; K.ii-'sliek went mil of hi- 
; in.-ieiireiiK III and den oi Manilla With die eo- 
niieiation of Ph sideiit Roniido be piipaied a lonfevcncc 
of Asian eountiio® that would foiin an anli-ronnnnnist 
iroiil and possibly a Paeifn I’.iel Ilr Tetnrncd to China 
111 a supreme efl 'il r.iilyiiie all n.itioiiali-l giouji- foi 
.. last ditch ^tand. 


Secrel Talks 

The same Rcri-cu' (ib.scrve.'-• 

The Finance Ministers anil ^xjieri- ol the Empire 
gathered in Lontioii to ilisc'-.'S r.ub umi wliai to do about 
the dollar-sterliiig tussl.-. The sleiling aiea was .short 
of aollars or of hard currencies; those countries bought 
too much and sold too little; tlie remedy was looked for 
m the slogan ; buy les- and sell nioie. Tlio knotty point 
"I the solution lies in tlie, wavs and means of applying 
' be remedy. 

It would be out of place to d-eii— die (duO wlinli 
I'll.* been chosen and. is heliig' piir-ui d -line war h’. 
Britain and by the eountiies which follow in her foot.steps: 
■.iislerily, restriction on consuiiiption, priority to rt-cqmp- 
I iiieiU, maintenance of the pound sterling, exien-ive eon- 
liols. etc. The results so ohlained make a poor show 
wlien compared to conditions in the D.S.A.. Belgium 
Old .‘Switzerland, ■where a contrary policy had been adopted; 
b‘'M the men and feed the machines, adjust prodretion 
i'l the consumer’s’nceds and whims, provide lor re-equip¬ 
ment after having provided for consumption; and as far 
as possible let prices find their level freely, and if 
iced be, adjust your money .system to the real condi- 
li'ins. 

it even looks evident that the first measure for 
I'onomic recovery is the re-establishment of a sound 
Currency. Tijg recent cases of Italy, of German Bizonia, 
‘il Austria illtiBtrate this law. But Britain seems obsessed 

tf - - - 


with the sanoitity of the pound and with the efficacy of 
state-controlled austerity; probably she will succeea in 
her attempts, but the method may postpone me date of 
her success and increase the sacrifices, liulta’s Govern¬ 
ment has chosen to follow in the same direction; one can 
only wish success will soon be apparent, since it is hard 
and futile to surmise how things would have turned out 
if another method had been followed. 

What is more irajKiiUint than a survey of financial 
auaiigeiueiils is the elementary lesson of the after-war 
ciisis. Vie allude to the fundamental fact that the wealth 
of a nation is after all made up ol the properties and 
l.iboiii of its nationals Whatever be ihc hanking arrange- 
iiienls and euneney regulations, trade treaties and con- 
'fiilions, intci nulioiul (.omtneiee is on a barter basis. 
Wliat natural le-ouices Indiams own and what they get 
ml of the-e lesouiccs with their labour, manual and 
technical, whether they haie it in India or whether they 
send it home fioni abroad, that much makes up the 
uationuJ wcnlth Wlieliier it be gold, silver, jute oi 
eollon. etc., law materials coiimmdities and services iiiusl 
be exi-hanged bet ween tlie nations in course of time, even 
j 1 the How of trade is maiiy-bianeheil and circuitous, 
(iiiirency in-lrumenl.-. liade legulatioiis, etc. measure amt 
lacililjle lelatious; they aie but the means, not the 
jbieels of transacliuna. 

I ndoubtedly in.-liumenl- of transaction and payment 
li.ive tlieir imjioilanie. to measure and regulate business, 
to disUibule the buiiieris in time and space. They especi- 
nUv fostei the iieees.-ary p.sy chology to set the nationals 
a-payjog And pay they inn-I foi what they gel from 
oul-iiiti’. 'I'be Houhle of tlie governments is usually to 
pick the gioui) of national- that will puv in the la®t resort: 
the iiust generation (as in the ca-e of devalued money 
ot capital levy), the futuie geiicrulion (which will pay 
the interests on picsent loans), the capitalists (by taxa¬ 
tion of prolus), or the labour (by lowei real wages), etc 

llltinialely payment is always nude out of the wealth 
of the nation and when payments sliould increase, pro¬ 
duction of wealth must follow a parallel rise. Increase 
of wealth ran only i nine horn iiu ieased efforts. 

.'\l.is! at present Indian capital lias gtowii morbidly 
shy and labour is deliberately remiss. The cult of eosy 
money and leisure has swept aside the old ideals and 
ihreatens disaster. The only salvation out of our economic 
fiistre.s.s lies in woik. more work luid always work; in a 
crisis there is no e,scape from this iron law. 

Such is the lesson that should be, inculcated to the 
le'iii-in-tiie-strei ( .as llip Viclonnas called him, the one 
will) lu.s lifcoine (he nuin-in-the gutter, but whom with 
demoeralic euphemism, we call the common man. 
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The Changing Commonvealtfi 

Ill the course of an article on the above 
subject in The Hmdwtan Reviewf Joseph Vernon 
Furtado obeerv'es; 

In 1931, the Statute of Wesiimtiater was passed. It 
introduced fundainental eliange.s in tho legal status of 
the Dominions. 

It was enacted that tlie Dfiminions should have power 
to repeal or amend Acts of tiie Imperial ParlLamtmt, in 
so far as they form part of the law of the Dominions, and 
that no law of a Dominion should be void on the ground 
of repugnancy to an Act of the Imperial Parliament or 
to the law of England. Secondly, that the Dominions 
slionld have full powers to make laws having extra¬ 
territorial operation. And, finally, that no Act of the 
United Kingdom, passed after the (ummeucemenl of the 
Statute of Westminster shall extc’nd to a Dominion, unless 
the Dominion has consented to its cuacimenl. The legal 
supremacy of the Imperial Parliament was not abolished; 
it could be exercised with the consent of the Dominions, 
The Crown, also, remained the one effective bond ol 
Empire. 

In Foreign Affaiis. the Dominions gained the right to 
make treaties without the <'ousent of the lliiiteil Kingiloni 
Government; and. on the oiliei lituid, u Douijnion was not 
bound by a treaty made in the name of tbe Crown, wbich 
it had not ratified. 

Curiously enough, the question wheihei the Crown, 
as the formal head of the C.onimonwealth. ran lie Isith 
at war and peace, had not been answered During the 
Second World War, Eire romaiued neutral, aud forma,1 
declarations of war were made on diffeient dales by 
members of the CoTnmunwealtli Canadi declared wai 
seven days after tiic United Kingdom on September 10, 
1939. On Scptemhei 3, the Au^ralian Cabinet approved 
u notification that a slate of war exi.sled with Germany. 
On .September, 6, the Govejnor General of South Africa 
issued a proelamaiioii notifying a state of wai with 
Germany. 

After the outhieuk ol the Seuuid World War, requests 
to set up an Imperial War C,abiiict came to nought. Two 
important meetings of Prime Mini.sicrs weie, however, 
held in 1944 and in 1945. on the eve of the San Francisco 
United Nations Conference. 

The Judicial Committee ul the Privy Council, which 
acted as a Supreme Court of Appeal for the couits of the 
Dominions, was oiie of ilie mo-i impoiiant links of the 
Commonwealth, “The Sovereign, o'- the Sovereign of the 
Empire, had retained the iirer.igative of iustiee.” says 
Viscount Haldane. 

It was argued by .some lli«l ilie Judieial Committee 
was a limitation of Dominion autonomv. Hut, as against 
this opinion, the Impeiial Conference nf 1926 had cleaily 
stated that “it was no part of the poliey of His Majesty’.s 
Government in Great Britain ikai questions affecting 


judicial appeals should be detetminod otherwise tto in 
accordance with the wishes of the part of the Empire 
primarily affected.” „. , 

Again, since by the Statute bf Westaunster legwla- 
tion repugnant to Imperial Acts was no longer invalid, 
it M as possible for the Dominions to abolish appeals to j 
the Judicial Committee. 

There has been a strong body of opmion 
among Dominion )^«ates»itcn that tlie uiachiuery 
of the Common wealth sliouki be strcaigt hned. 

Though the need was every-where recognised, no 
Dominion would readily agree to a structure that in 
fringed in the slightest degree upon the autonomy of any 
member. 

The new concept t)f Commonwealth relations that ha- 
now emerged has been so wide in structure as to com 
piehcnd complete independence and equality of the 
partners. 

The system of loo.se collaboration that the Common¬ 
wealth implies stood the test during two world wars, and 
proved an effective iustrumenl for stemming the tide of 
internalionol aggression and exploitation that had 
ihiealcned to sweep the world. 

Today the power to wage war is the power o( 
industry. To be able to marshal the industrial resource- 
(if such wide tracts of lenilory as those included in the 
Commonwealth is no mean factor in shaping the coiirsi 
oj victory or defeat in war. 

From the standpoint of mililaiy defence, the ability 
to set up bases, widely tUsperserl in various parts of th( 
world, is a strategic asset lliat cannot be over-rated 
No doubt, it means greater effort and unremitting vigi 
lance to safeguard the life lines of communication. But, 
ultimately, ilicy provide a means for attack and encircle¬ 
ment that can seriously affect the result of a conflict I 
between World Powers. ’ 

It is, however, not so much as an organisation foi 
waging war, but as an iustrumenl for preserving peace, 
that the Coiiinionwcalih has a right to be. The same 
('conomie resources that can be mobilized (or purpose- 
of war can be used to pioniote peace'and proeperily 
.‘inch a large section of the population of the world tluit 
it represents, with such immense potentialities for indu- 
irial output and erection of military bases, can act as an 
effective cheek upon aggressive lentiencies of individual 
Powers. 

The Commonwealth of Nations is a political strut- 
lure that may pave the way for the setting up of a woild 
oiganisalion on a more stable footing than either tlie 
l.eague of Nations or the United Nations Organisation. 
Ultimate woiId unity can only lie attained through tln“ 
(ohesion of nations into large groups, like the Common¬ 
wealth to meet at a higher level in a World Organisation 
that will ensure peace and prosperity to a world merely 
in need of both. 
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A Mass literacy Campaign for India 

Dr. F. C. Laubach, who is at present work¬ 
ing under the World Literacy Committee, New 
York, and has visited India three times auring 
the past twelve years, writes in The Natioml 
Christian Coxincd jReviev- : 

1 liflvo visited Caleutta. • Allahaliad, Jiibbulpore, Nag- 
tun Madras and New Delhi. I worked in all these 
(itie.s more than ten ^ears ago. Now tlteie is a vast 
change, a new spirit, the ardour of a stupendous crusade. 
One feels the sheer powei of India, wdth a vast popula¬ 
tion only exceeded by that of China. It is wouderfui to 
realize' that the new India has at her helm men of Isigh 
integrity and world vision not execlled by any other nation 
111 the world. One’s imagination flies into the future, 
iiod one sees India a stupendous power in the family 
of nations, breathing uiion the whole of mankind the 
spirit of Mahatma Gandhi, tlie man who showed us. 
better than any other man of modern times, the way to 
fieace and human brotherhood. .Something of the spirit 
of Gandhi seems to surround every Indian I have met 
His soul goes marching on 

India has decided that hei new goveiniuent shall he 
democratic. Naturally I am eiithu^iastie about that 1 
believe that the democratie lorm of government is tin- 
best. But I also know fioin lather biller disilhision- 
ii'cnl that it i- also the most diffieiilt and exacting form 
o| all governments. It teiiuiies a high stamlard of intelli¬ 
gence and integrity, not on the part of a few. but en the 
part of the eommoii people. Uemocruev means that the 
]>eopIc rule and the authuiilies are not rulers, but public 
‘■ervanls. Therefore democracy rises as high as the level 
ol the majority, for the niajoiity rule Ml who vote 
must be enlightened if the government is to be good. 
The present government of India sees lids clearly and 
has determined to lift the masses of people up to 
literacy and then to enlightened eitizeiisbip as tapully 
as possible. 

I have he|ird a great deal of rather hazy talk in 
India since arriving this time about education and lite- 
laey being two diffeient things. Some people think we 
can educate India with motion pictures and public lec¬ 
tures and leave the masses unable to read. I am enthu- 
'iastic about visual education and am working on it 
But I warn you who may be misled by a new and untried 
thing, that it has very grave limitations. It can supple¬ 
ment literacy but it cannot tske the place of literacy. 
The ability to read and write was and will remain the, 
foundation of progres.s and of democracy You cannot 
tell how good a candidate is or what his purposes are 
by looking at bis picture, in the movies. It is just as 
■■'■iisible to say that now we have motion pictures we shall 
110 Winger need to talk, because we can send pictures to 
•'lie another. 

No country has over yet been educated by 
visua) education alont* and India bad bt'ller 
not base her liopcs on that. 

Moreover, the hope of eliminating poverty rests more 
upon literacy than tipon any one factor. We help people 
help themselves. They must be able to read how to 
farm scientifically. Even when they look at pictures they 
must be able to read the captions on these pictures. 
All the questions of better seeds, bettor farm implements, 
“'“Oer ferUlizers, better buildings, keeping accurate 
(r'ceounts,, which have made the American iarmer the most 
PtosperouB on earth,—all this depends upon literacy. 

. There are many motion picture salesmen who will 
‘'^ter this idea that the documentary films can educate 


without literaor, because selling those films is profitable 
business. But if India yields to that high pressure sales¬ 
manship and tries to omit literacy she will fall in her 
great experiment, 

“But.” says one man. “literacy is not education.” 
No, but it is the beginning of education. Starling to 
ward Galcutta is not arriving there, but we have to start 
before we arrive. Literacy is starling toward odiicaiinn. 
It is the means to education which every educated person 
reading this, employed to become odneated, and you know 
it. Do you want your children to remain illiterate and 
depend nj)on motion pictures? T have seen American 
ehililien who became motion picture crazy, attended every 
(lav. and thev became peculiarly shallow The motion 
pieliiie craze can become a disease. Educators say that 
ne learn, by doing, not merely looking on. The motion 
jniiuie. nben overdone can make nu^re observers of 
people. 

I say this to answei that (peiliaps small) group who 
think literacy is now superseded by films. I have si.il 
this in private to people who thanked me for (Scaring up 
a point which bad bothered lliem 

Besides, the experience of the la*l thirty vears has 
taught us how to make adults literate swiftly. p1ea.suntly 
and incxpi'nsively It is being done m ihree-foiinlis of 
the ('ountries of the world, and is no longer a theory or 
an experiment. We can make adults litiTate far faster 
and more clieaplv than children. We depend not so 
iimch upon money as upon capilali/ing the patriotism, 
the religion and llie pity for mi^foiiuiie that we find in 
educated people. 

WluTf IIkto i.s oiiotitili ])ii1f)otisni nr rcU- 
siniLs fervottr, it. is possible to mobilize the vast 
majority of educated people in'te volunteer 
armies to teach one at a time in their homes. 

While in England a few years ago T heard one re¬ 
turned missionary say that ‘'each one leach one” in Tnd’a 
bad been a failure. T think we did not ten years ago 
know how to make easy lessons in the Sanskrit alphabets, 
We do kiiowr how to make them now. Moreovi'r every 
Indian now has a reason to feel intense patriotic fervour, 
and to work hard for literacy, and for his eoiinirv. Never 
in any country have T seen such magnificent determina¬ 
tion among the educated people to liquidate illiteracy as 
I find in India this time. You have all the patriotism 
and more than enough to make “each one loach one” 
succeed mm. If every literate person in India will teach 
one a year, this eountrv will he wholly literate in five 
years. 


CompclHIvc ExaminatioBS 

For General Knowledge, Drafting and Precis 
Writing (English A Hindi) General English, 
Essay, Translation, Questions and Answers of 
past P. S. Commission Examinations and in¬ 
numerable other subjects, do xiotjail to consult, 
revised XII (Aug. '49) Edition of ‘A MANUAL 
OF GENERAL KNOWLEDGE AND OFFICE 
COMPENDIUM’ by Tripurary Saran of U. P. 
Secretariat. Pages 1150. Price Rs. 11/- 

T. S. SRIVASTAVA 

71. Molviganj, LUCKNOW 
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You ore in earnest. You do not ■want nay praise. 
You want to know what my experience in fifty countries, 
helping literacy campaigns, has to ofler India in hw vast 
undertaking of teaching one-fourth of all the illitraates 
on earth to read and write. 

The first fact that ■we lacc is that it is indeed a vast 
undertaking, and will cost a tremendous amount of 
money. We have a flonble problem, for we plan to teach 
all the illiterate adults as well as the children Fortu¬ 
nately. India will face this double problem but once, for 
after .she has once made her adults literate they will 
icinaiii litciate permanently. This adult pioblem must 
he faced once for all. 

Moreover, the problem of leach.ng i.hildrcn is greatly 
simplified when parents are literate The children < 
illileraie parents do not go to schoool repulatly. After 
they finish one or two years, they are likely to ho get 
what they learned hecause there is nothing to lead in 
their village. This is ncailv a de.id loss. But when iho 
parents are literate the ehiliheii never forget. 

So we are undertaking the leai hing ol adult*, now. 
knowing that it will forever hete.ilte- lighten the task of 
educating children, riiilhermoie. the ineoines of educated 
people are laigei than the iucomc.s of illiterates, so they 
can afford to pay laxe^ and oippoit even better sUioobs. 

The first thing to e.varaine is our lesson nialerial 
The stories should he written with -(onelhing close to 
genius if thej are to la intetesting, 

No jtains should be simred to make eveiy 
primer ns easy and swift and pletusant as possi- 
i>le for the adult sluik'ute 


My experience during the past qudvtei century tca'dics 
me that we must not regard an adult as literate until 
he has a vocabulary of about thousand words. This 
means that at least two fmoka '-hould he studied after 
the primer, building upon the vocabulary of the first book, 
adding about ten new words a day and repeating these 
words often enough for the new literate to become well 
acquainted with them. Thu.', in a few nionth.s, he will 
have a thousand words. The first hook is prepared to 
teach phonetics. The second hook, for vocabulary, 
ought to answer problems of great iulere.wt to the adult. 
He ought to get satisfaction out of leading every page. 
Articles on health, ugt'culture, food, care of children, 
water, cattle, and everything with which the adult comes 
into contact, will keep him fascinated, while he is 
aequirnging the first thousand words. 

Then comes the important question of simple read¬ 
ing matter so that the new literates will continue to 
read. Millions of people, forget al! they learned because 
they do not keep on reading. Other milhons read vicious 
or inflamatory literature, which mcl.e' them worse than 
when they were illiterate. So this matter of furnishing 
easy, interesting and helpful liiri.atiirf for the new 
literates must lie attacked with great vigour. 

Indeed, providing good literature for new literates 
is three-fourths of the problem. It is a permanent 
fiiohlem. The masses vi'iH liecome literate in a few years, 
hut they will eontinuo all their lives to need easy 
literature, adapted to the level of the masses A few 
leaders are aware of tliat. but I do not believe the 
majority of educated people realize that here is an 
emergency in which all of them should take pait. I 
must speak with feeling on this matter, for I am 
desperately in earnest about it. From my observation it 
is evident that this simple literature simply does not 
exist. Then we must mobilize our forces without delay 
to see that it begins at once. What lorcea? 
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Every department of the Government of 
India* should pr(q>aie iaformaition which will 
meet the need of the new literates. 

What knowledge does the Department of Health 
that all the village people ought to know ? 
i'his should he written in interesting, simple language, 
unri preferably in the form of a story. Then an Editor 
>|jo has a genius for njpking faats alluring and who 
knows the techniques of writing within the limited 
voi ahulary. should rewrite this material in the basic 
\ocal)ulary. 

Schools and culli ges evcrywhcr<- .should he mobilized 
lt> furnish good reading mailer. ’ Every sehool with 
ebildicu over ten years of age ought to have a wall news- 
jiiiper All articles prepaicd in the writing classes foi 
isdiills should be pasted on the wall. Some of these 
articles would be good enough to be foiwaided to the 
dcpaitmeat of adult education. The Department of Edu- 
ealioii should begin a small but eaielully piepaied news- 
papei cuntaiiiing at tides of gre.il iiitere-t to adults. Every 
adult should be persuaded to subscribe for that paper. 
It will keep the new literate l eurling and eveiy at tide 
he reads will improve his mind and help him to live 
.•ikI enjoy life more abuiiilanlly. I r>'eommend that you 
secure the seiviies of the most bnlhani journalist in the 
woild, even if he demands a high salan'. Tliis news¬ 


paper must be written fascinatingly. In my judgement 
this is a neoeBsit]r if you hope to make literacy a 
blessing. 

Iben, we must have a great many small, cheap books 
on the semi-literate level. I recommend that a school of 
journalism be developed for preparing writers trained 
in this special field. We need an army of 100000 writers. 
Right now the pen is mightier than the swoid. 

Tile communists realize the enormous importance ol 
simple writing. They aim to inflame the masses with 
their propaganda. Mao Tsc Tung, leader of Red China, 
sdiil, “We must have an army of WTiters, and this army 
of writers is u» important as the army at the front, u 
truly powerful weapon for sma-sliing and annihilating the 
enemy. It must be a literature for the workers, for the 
piasaiits. for the soldiers.’’ These are the words of 
Mao Tse Tung, and we must become as keenly aware of 
the great powei of the printed page as ilie Communists 
are. or they will defeat us with the pen. I appeal to 
you who aic reading this to offer yur help as writers 
to the Government of India. 

Millions will doubtless learn to read in the next ten 
ycais, but if literacy is to jirove a blessing a hundred 
lliuusand of the best people inii'-t pledge llicmselves to 
write newspapers, magazines and books for the new 
lilPiates. 

—i — 
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Indian Stales: A Study of Their 
Constitutional Position 

The ronchiding portion of the ihcinghf- 
provokinf>: article under the ahove caption b\ 
FTarnam Singh, ■wliioh appeared in the Political 
firience Qiiarf^rhi, March 1949'. is I’eprodiieed 
here to show the true colours of the coiislilntional 
position of the Indian Stnt(‘s; 

India was declared a Dominioti of tlir flritixli Com¬ 
monwealth on August !.'> 1947. with the option of «eeeding 
front the Commonwealth after a ■-peeified period of one 
year. The position of the Stales had onee again unAer- 
sone a change, more sipnifieani ihiin eve' before. Thev 
had the ehoire, of joining either of the Dominions —India 
or Pakistan —into which the cninttv had been divided. 
The majority of the princes have put in their lot with 
one Dominion or the other. 

The contention of the Nizam o( llvdenihad and his 
supporters that the .®itales had a legal right to indepen- 
denre was not valid Thev ba.sed their arguments on the 
theo'’v tliat the tniilual rights and ohligalions created hv 
treaties and agreements were between the Stales and the 
British Crown, and as such were regulated bv the doe- 
trine of paramountey. This doctrine of direct relation¬ 
ship with the Crown became iiirporlant after the pro- 
ttoiincement of the British Government on Auaiisi 20. 
19]7--a p'clude to the iritrodiielion of the Reforms of 
1019. The position was taken up hv Sir lieslie Scott 
the counsel for the primes, and liv the Butler Com¬ 
mittee on Indian States. Dr A B. Keith, .supporting the 
point observed: “It is important to note that the rela¬ 
tionships of the Native States however ennAucted are 
essentially relations with the British Crown and not with 
the Indian Government, and that this fact presents an 
essential complication as regards the establishment of 
responsible Government in India.” 

Tne above-mentioned position taken by the Nizam 
and his supporters does not eonform to the facts. The 
original treaties and engagements in most cases were 
made between the States ami the Government of the East 
India Company, The East India Company first got its 
power through royal charters, and later by acts of parlia¬ 
ment. but the officials of the government (which was 
carried on in the name of the East TnAia Company'l made 
all the treaties and engagements on behalf of the Com¬ 
pany and not on behalf of the Crown. 

The Oueen, in her declaration of November 1, 18.S8 
(referred to above) on the assumption of responsibility 
for the Governance of India, merely look note of the 
treaties and engagements and accepted them “to he 
scrupulously observed.” As the Government of the Com¬ 
pany was transferred to the Crown (acting through the 
Secretary of State for India and the Governor-General in 
Council with the help of other officials, and responsible to 
the British Parliament) the Crown also accepted the 
duty—among others—of recognizing the treaties and en¬ 
gagements existing between the East India Company and 
the Indian princes. It was. so to speak, a corollary to 
the transference of power from the Company to the 
Crown, and. since the Government of British India has 
been transferred to the Indian Dominion, the Indian 


Governmcnl conseipienlly assumed rhe same responsibility 
on .August 15. 1947 as the British Crown assumed on 
N<ivembcr 1. 1858. 

From the above observations, and a study of the 
g'owih and operalioii*- of the doctrine of paramountey 
the rontention that paramountey resides in the Croira 
is. not tenable After the transfer of the Government of 
the East TnAia Companv to the Crown, relations with the 
Slates had been eondiicied by the Governor-General in 
Council through tlie political department of the Govem- 
inenl of India and vaiioiis local governments, and. except 
in important ca.ses, wiihoiii consulting the Secretary of 
.Slate. As a lesiilt of the aclions.of the various Govemors- 
Gi-ncral in Council, who developed the concept of para- 
inountcv. what was in 1858 a delicate noose developed 
about a ceiiiurv later into a tight rope about the necks 
of I he princes —the loose i tid of which was always held 
))v the Governor-General. 

Therefore, it follows that it was the Government of 
India r^hic■.h was ilic I’aiamouni Power as far as the 
Indian States were conertned, although it was the King 
who had the |).iiamuiiiit ;iiilhorily--not because lie was 
King of England, hui hecaii-c ii was in him that the 
(iovernment of India was \i‘sied. All acts of the Govern- 
meat of India weie dotic in the name of the Grown in 
which the slaliile had vc-ted the govcinmcnl of llie country. 

Thai the Governmcnl of India was the Paramount 
Jh'wcr is borne out. also l>v the fact tlial several of the 
Siiiir- naiil irihiiic Id the Govcniineui of India, the amount 
of sueli tributes being credited to the revenue of British 
India. The princes of India had nothing to do with the 
King of England, although they were h mnd by certain 
111 " Id liiiii as suvevt'igti of British India. 

The whole confusion arose from the fact that 
the Crown of India and the Crown of England were 
possessed by the same person. 

It will therefore he leadily admitted that the rela¬ 
tions of the Indian States had always been 'with the 
rulers of British India; if at one time those rulers were 
the East India Company and later the Crown, today they 
are the Government of the Indian Union, and they have 
inherited all the assets and liabilities of their forerunners 
—including tlie powers and privileges appertaining to 
parariioimtcv. 
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Apart ^rom the legal consideration, it is the fnnda- 
inental duty of the Government of India to secure peace, 
order and good government within its territories. What 
would be the position of India if all the States were to 
become sovereign independent states? A situation would 
arise which would make llic Balkan problem seem a 
simple one. India, in that case, would be a hotbed of 
intrigue and warfare among the native sovereigns, and 
a situation similar to that of the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries be created. It would be, in 

other words, a negation of the freedom of India, and 
any rule of action adopted by the Stales creating that 
state of affairs could not hold ground. Even if—for the 
sake of argument—the Governntent of the Indian Union 
did not inherit the right, among others, appertaining to 
paramounicy, it would be necessary for the welfare of the 
country for the government to assume it. The growth of 
the paramountcy of the Government of British India 
over the Indian States was necessitated by historical 
circumstances, and it would be historical circumstances 
again which would compel the Government of the Union 
to assume and continue to exercise the same powers 
The fundamental aspect of paramountcy—that is. the 
security and defense of the country—.still remains; and 
any government which as.sumes authority in India and 
is responsible for the defense of us territories cannot 
but assume the right-, and duties implicit in the doi'trine. 

In conclusion, it might he said that the Btilish 
Government of India and not tlie Grown had the light 
of paramountcy prior to August 15, 1947, anrl as such 
the Government of India assumes the same inherent rights 
of paramountcy over those Slates wiiieh have so fat 
not joined the Indian Thiion. TJie police action of the 
Government of India is justified by law as well as by 
the praetieul necessity to protect the people of Hyderabad 
against the unruly elements of the Razakars and the 
Communists. 


Gfladkii Afemorial in Washington 

Washington, June 23 Erection in Washington of 
a monument to the memory of Mahatma Gandhi was 
urged Wednesday before a subcommittee of the US 
House of Representatives. 

No opposition was expressed at Wednesday’s public 
hearing on the resolution which has been submitted in 
the House by Representative Emanuel Celler. Democrat 
of New York. 

“It is not that we would thus immortalize Gandhi.’’ 
Celler told the committee. “He is already immortalized 
far beyond what a simple monument can do. It will 
bespeak, however, .our friendly feelings toward India, 
whose beloved son he was. It will tie closer those bonds 
of sympathy and co-operation between the two countries 
which already exist.” 

Sirdar J. J. Singh, President of the India League 
of America, with headquarters in New York, also testi¬ 
fied. He said a Gandhi memorial would foster and 
greatly enhance the friendly relations between India and 
the United States. Passage of the pioposed legislation, 
Singh said, “will release a tremendous flow of goodwill 
from the people of India for the people of the United 
■Stales.” 

The resolution (which is not effective until approved 
by both the House and Senate, and signed by the 
l*re.>iitlent) would authorize the, India League, or any other 
suitable organization, to erect wiihin five years of passage 
a monument to the Indian leader, to be paid for by 
public .subscription 

Wednesday’s ti alimony developed the fact that plans 
call for erecting a monument on a plot of land several 
acies in size. As now planned, it is to be a small 
building which would house Gandhi books, manuscripts, 
mementoes and pictures of fif^ times. It may 
also include an auditorium for exhibitions, musicals and 
ballards typifying Indian life. 






; . Is org^K of his leKtlstiOo, Ksp«seiit«Uve 

jC«Ucr sai^ ue f«dpl« of the United States, through the 
Candht memorial, would “express to fhe people of India 
' o<tt xpoognition of one of her sons and leaders and at 
' the same time mark our appreniaiion of India’s emergenoe 
»• .a leading democracy of tlie East, and our desire to 
with her in peace and accord.’’ 

, 0 ,. Cellar said the monument will he a recognition of 
'^‘dbe values which the world stands in much danger of 
j^jifesing today. “A monument to Gandhi’s memory,” the 
f‘’?Congressman continued, “would stand as a constant ro 
j't^bider of what man’s goal ought to be. We are all so 
i'busy building armies of hale and instruments of destiuc- 
t; tion; surely, we can pause to pay tribute to the most 
?! potent force for peace in our time. 

'‘Mohandas Gandhi lived 78 years, and within that 
span he brought healing wisdom to all the peoples of 
■the world, I think it is particularly filling that our 
' country, which has taken its place as the most respon¬ 
sible of nations for the keeping of the peace of the world 
should take the first step In marking and emphasizing 
f^ndhi’s contribution to peace. At a time which is 
troubled and confu.sed and when no .simple answers can 
' be given, it would he most seemly for ii« to pay tribute 
:to this figure of simplicity and gnodwill."'— USIS. 

U. S. Educationist Says More Literacy Will 
Advance “Point Four” 

Washington, August 1.—Teaching more people 
thioughoui the world to read their own languages is an 
eSeclive way to advance President Truman’s Point-Four 
program, says Dr. Frank C. Laii'bacli. one of the world's 
' foremost specialists in adult education. 

Dr. Laubach. a native of Pennsylvania, spent years 
in the Philippines directing schools anti colleges. He lias 
'travelled extensively in India, the Near and Far East. 
Mexico and other Latin-American republics, conducting 
literacy campaigns. 

His “Laubach System” of instructing illiterates to 
road is credited with making 6.000,000 persons literate 
in recent years. He is a prolific writer and one of his 
best-known books is, hidia Shall Be lAleratc, published 
ip 1940. 

The Inter-American Educational Conference under 
' tlNESCO auspices, now being held in Brazil, will consi¬ 
der among others the “Laubach System” for rapid teach¬ 
ing of reading to illiterate persons. 

Dr. Laubach has just i ('turned to New York after 
six months in Asia and Ansltalia where, the New York 
Tines reports, "he taught many thou.sands of illiterate, 
tind often primitive, natives to read in one week.” Also. 

Tunes editorially commends liis campaign against 
Witeraoy throughout world. 

The missionary-edutjator is now ageii 65 —and most 
of his adult years have been spent in leaching and on 


lUmey jiTipe in Asia, India, the 

and.. . Amefictii. < 

Dr. Laubach was born in the small town of Betntmi. 
ih Pennsylvania, and still lists that oe his home. Al¬ 
though his offices (Committee on World Limracy and 
Christian literature) are in New York City, he is abroad 
most of the time. 

After studying at Frincetan and other itu^tat%na, he 
went to the Fbilippines in, 191b as a missionary^ and 
spent four years in jungle outposts. From 1922 to 1926 
he was dean of (Jniun College in Manila, and since 1930 
he has been Director of “Folk Schools” in remote pwts 
of the islands, but also has spent much time in world 
travels. He conducted - literacy tours in India and the 
Near East in 1935; in India and Africa in 1937 and 
1939; Mexico, in 1941; and central and South America 
it; 1942 and 1943. His writings include Moro (Philip¬ 
pines) folklore and books about India,—U8IS. 

New U. S. Method to Reduce Frozen 
Food Costs 

American sciential a are experimenting with a new 
method of processing food that promises to bring frozen 
foods to consumers at lower cost. The method is a 
combination of dehydtaiion and ireeziug, and is called 
dehydrofreezing. The Liiiited States Department of Agri- 
(iillure is testing the process. 

In dchydrofrccjting. some of the water is icmoved from 
the food to reduce its weight and hulk, then the food is 
frozen quickly to preseive its iie.sh flavour. It is stored at 
freezing temperatures. To prepare tlie food for eating, 
the user cooks it in water lor a short lime. This restores 
it to its original size and weight. 

Tests in the Department’.s laboratories show the food 
retains its fresh flavour and nutritive ijualitias after a 
year’s storage. 

The proce.ss of dehydrofreezing is said to cost more 
than ordinary fieeziiig. However, dehydroi,'.o'zen foods 
take up less room in storage, and can he tran.sported by 
train or moloi Ituck inoic cheaply than forzen foods 
because they weigh only about half as much. 

The lower packing, storage, and distribution costs in 
dehydrofreezing should result in an over-oH ‘ saving of 
20 percent to the user, the Department estimates. 

The process has been tested on a number of fruits 
and vegetables—apples, apricots, cherries, peaches, peas, 
carrots, and potatoes. 

In one experiment. pea.s were dried in hot air—160 
to aOO degrees Fahrenh.cit to ,50 percent of their noiroal 
flesh weight, then were frozen and stored at 19 degree.! 
lahrenheit. Alt the end of a year they were thawed and 
cooked. Tasters said the peas had lost little of their 
original flavour and were about equal in quality to ordi¬ 
nary frozen peas.— VSlS. 
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DrvaluMion 

'I'lif cnliic atmu.'phf'ic ol' llir eoutitry has becotne 
li'iisi folk>>vinj> llic (li'cisioii of the Nolivu Cabinol to 
(Ito'aliif 11)f rupee in consytianf’e with the devuluiilion 
of the Bulisli iKiniul hteihiin There is a wide diver- 
t;f iiee of opinion ainoiiK'.t I lie accepted autlioriUos on 
Indian economics and finance. We append mjra a 
^nlnmary of I lit' \ iews expressed by the two schools 
■if (lioughl. Ta-aviii}!, aside the tcchnioalities of the 
■.leasnrc, we find that in the quaifers where oplnnisin 
I'lciails, there is considerable failli in the ability of 
ihe (Jovcrnnicnt of India to enforce controls and 
'•ill I k,-. anuiist disiupfivc actnitics, .such as speculation, 
i'liu l<-nKirkelinf> and illicit tiaffic in prohibited arti- 
'■ii's The other side la\s stress on the Kovernment’s 
poor record in tlu' past in such niatfers and they argue 
liiat whereas v\e shall lose heavily in imports from 
liard currency areas, whatever little hopes of gain we 
lane, by the expected impetus to home Tiroduetion and 
' xport, it will all be nullified by the uudeihaiid activi¬ 
ties of the hlack-marki'leer.'i and the using tide 
of dLsuffection in labour wdiich is guided by leaders 
I' lio are either totally blind to the larger interests of 
ilu' Nation or are in league with the forces of dis- 
nijition. 

The situation has become further complicated—and 
intensely so—by the decision of Pakistan to retain 
lilt’ present dollar vahie of the Pakistan rupee. This 
s only as it should have been expected to be. 
I'nkistan has all along been following a policy of 
iltrilion with regard to the Indian Union, and no 
"tic in hi.s seu.ses could have believed that Pakistan 
''.iiild lose a chance to make a taelical gain at the cost 
■f India, even Ijhough it be a major strategic blunder 
ns It might well be—as .seen from the long-term view- 
i’oint of economies. The plain truth is that the growing 
^"iision between India and Pakistan has culminated 
u an economic war, precipitiUed by India’s decision 
Hi keep in stop with the British Commonwealth. 

In all seriousness this means a show-down and it 
sljould be carried out logically to the bitter end, a* 


in a war, if the people of India and its adminisfratois 
have the brains—and the guts~(o do it. This is fur¬ 
ther an occasion vhere the much-vaunted solid.irity 
of the Briti.sli Connnouwcaltli .should be put to a test, 
as well a.s the true relations of the Truaian-AUlee group 
vis-a-ins India. 

Stringent economic blockades should be imme- 
dialely enforced wilboiil any knock-kneed shilly¬ 
shallying. At (be same time an immediate settlement 
of accounts must be demanded from Pakistan, which 
de.sires to retain the cake w'hile consuming it. Conse- 
(lueiices be whatever they may, the challenge must bo 
taken up without letting snivelling sentimentality to 
stand in the way. All counsellor,s for ajipcascnient must 
henceforward be regarded as aetne cnemie.s of the 
Indian Union. We have faith in the country s nationals, 
and wo belieie they would stoutly back the Govern¬ 
ment, come what may, as in a war, if only Pandit 
Nehru and his colleagues would face the situation with 
courage and decision. 

Pakistan has is.sued the following communique : 

“The Gox ernrnent of Paki.stan have given most care¬ 
ful consideration to the .situation arising out of the 
decdsiou taken by the Government of the Unilfal King¬ 
dom to devaluate the pound sterling and similar action 
taken by a number of other countries. After weighing 
all the relevant factors the Government have come to 
the conclusion that it would be m the best interests 
of the country as a whole not to devalue the Pakistan 
rupee. 

“In arriving at this decision the Government have 
taken account of the intrinsic position of Pakistan’s 
economy and the interests of producers of exportable 
raw maieriiils, and hai'e paid particular regard to the 
need for reducing the general cost of living and the 
maintenance of conditions favourable to the country’s 
development. They are convinced tliat the conditions 
that would justify devaluation do not exist in Pakis¬ 
tan. Devaluation is regarded as a remedy in eases 
where there is a deep-seated disequilibrium in a toun- 
by’s balance of payments or where a country has an 
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“It was essential to fix that new rate at a level 
that we could hold. 

“The Government decided—and we told our 
American and Canadian colleagues of this decision on 
the first day of our arrival before starting on any 
discussions or consultations—to reduce the dollar ex¬ 
change Value of the pound sterling. 

“In the last few days we have settled what the 
new rate should be and now J have to tell j ou of 
that decision; it is that in place of the present rate, 
fixed in 1946 of four dollars three cents for the pound, 
the rale will in future be two dollars eighty cents to 
the pound. 

“We can alway.s lot the rate go up if events prove 
that we have gone down a bit too low. 

“Another reason I liave already mentioned. Wc 
had to increase our power to earn dollars. That’s the 
only permanent solution for our difiiculties—to earn 
more dollars. 

“We must either earn more dollars or spend less 
—to get a balaneo. Merely to cut down our spending 
and do nothing to increase our earnings is a policy 
of desperation and not one that we could adopt. It 
would deprive us on a largo scale of essential food 
and raw materials and so reduce our standard of 
living. 

“No, we must devise better way than that. We 
must sell more gaod.s and service.? for dollars. This 
is especially important now before the Marshall Plan, 
with its dollar aid, comes to an end—as it docs in 
15152. By thru wo must .stand on our own feet in the 
matters ou dollars, and we must earn enough of them. 
Unless we do, it will mean lower standard and wide¬ 
spread unemployment. 

“We hav%, so far since the end of the second 
World War prevented the heavy unemployment that 
threw a deep shadow over so many of our homes in 
the years between the two wars. We must not run 
any risk of large-scale unemployment. 

"So we, in the sterling area and the dollar coun¬ 
tries, must try and create conditions in which the 
sterling area is not prevented from earning the dollars 
we need. This cliango in the rate of exchange is one 
of tho.se conditions and a ino.st important one. 

"In a number of ways we have given direct en¬ 
couragement to our industries to earn more dollars. 

“We had a good deal of suecc.ss all through 1918 ; 
the gap between our dollar earnings and our dollar 
p.aynionls was gradually closing. 

“Recently, however, that tendency has been 
. reversed. . Some of our cxj)ort prices to the dollar 
market.? have been too high, and m a number of cases 
those markets did not bring a good enough return 
to encourage our manufacturers and exporters to ex¬ 
pand their dollar export. 

“It was pretty clear, in the light of the experienre 
of the last lew months that without a marked reduc¬ 
tion in the dollar price of our exports and an increase 
'll om- sales pressure wc were running a most serious 


risk that our dollar earnings would not be high enough 
to maintain the flow of essential imports so as to kceji 
up our standard of production and of living. 

“In the old days, this reduction in price wouM 
have been forced by creating uucmployment unii 
bankruptcy. The unemployed would not have needed 
any imported raw materials, for they had no work, 
nor would they have boon able to buy much food, for 
they had no wages. 

“That W'ould have reduced overseas expend! tun 
And when enough, people were unemployed, fe.-i' 
and misery wouid have made it. possible to cut down 
the general wage level, and bankruptcy would hav. 
forced a cutting down of olher induslriril co.sts. In 
that wily our good.? would ha\e become cheaper ami 
so we w'ould erentiiiilly have got a greater voliimi- 
of sales. 

“There can bo no question of tliis Governmen:, 
accepting such n policy." 

Pandit Nehru on Devaluation 

The following is the full text of the broadca i 
fiom All-dndia Itadm, by Prime Minister, P.indit 
Nehru, ou the devaluation of the rupee : 

“I am addressing you tonight more especially in 
regard to the situation created by the devaluation oi 
the pound and the rupee. This news must have come 
to you rather suddenly and many of you must have 
wondered what all this meant and what effect it wd’ 
have not only on our national ccoiicuny but on you, 
own doraoatic ocoiuomy. I'his morning you mu.-' 
have read the Press communique is.sucd by om 
Government. This communique slates the reasons fo: 
devaluation frankly and fully. I should like to add 
some words further to explain the position to you. 

“Although the devaluation came rather suddenly, 
it has been known for some time that owing to incrous- 
ing trade deficit with dollar countries and the depletion 
of her gold and dollai reserves. Great Britain 
would have to lake some sueh action to redress tiic 
position. The able leaders of Great Britain hivvc, 
after careful I,bought, apnouneed their deci.sion. 'Wc 
are of course inleroslod in tlie prosperity of their peo¬ 
ple and we hope that the action taken by them will 
have the desired rcesults. 

“'Wp have also taken similar action in regartf ic 
the dollar value of the rupee. Wfliy did wc do 
It was not because of our dollar difficulties or au.v 
sudden emergency that compelled us to take that 
action. It was r^ot because of any pressure by the 
British Government. Indeed, they did not 
recommend any course of action to Ms. We are com- 
plctoly independent in matters of currency and exchange, 
as in all other matters, and it was not at all in im'' 
sense obligatory ou us to take the stop that wc hu'c 
taken. That step was a matter of free choice. 
choice is often governed by circumstances and we 
to take this, new c.ircumslanees nf the devaluation 
the i>ound into account. 
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"The sterling area is important to ua in our inler- 
latioual economy relations. A groat part of our inter¬ 
national trade is with this area; most of our export 
markets are also in this area and it is important that 
we should not only maintain but improve our ciciiort 
position. If we had not taken parallel action in revising 
the dollar-rupce ratio, the puces of our goods in our 
principal export countries would iiave risen immediately 
and that would havt* affected our trade interests and 
all those engaged m the work of production in our 
country. 

"The doialuatiou of the pound, therefore, made 
ti)c revision of tlic dollur-iiipee ratio almost unavoid¬ 
able in 1h(' iuteresls of our owu country. Incidentally, 
our i'.\poil.s tu hard cmuuey couutne.s will also be 
stimiilalid by the new rale of exchange. 

"You must be eliiedy inleresled, however, in the 
effects of thi.s devaluation on our internal ceouoniy 
and, more especially, on the internal price lc\i'l and 
the eo.sl of living index. Mjuiy people have already 
e.xxjrc.s.M‘d views, differing from one another, and these 
are likely 1o eouluse the public and ereale a jjsyehology 
which may be detrimental to the economy of the 
eountiy and lend to bmig about a situation which is 
not warranted on facts. 

“There i.s no reason wliaiever why the general 
level of piiee.s and cou.sequi'iitly the eosl of living lu 
Hus country need go up. beeau.se of this devaluation. 
This, it must be clearly uuderslood, has no signi&-auce, 
so far us the internal value of the iirpee is conccrued 
or so far as its value in the sterling urea is concerned. 
The cash which any individual may possess or his 
bank deposits will not be touched iii any manner. Nor 
will the purchasing power of this money be affected 
except in regard to some commodities which come from 
the dollar areas. 

“It is true that as a result of the devaluation, 
imports from the hard currency countries will become 
dearer. But it does not follow and it is absolutely 
wrong to draw the inference that the general level of 
prices and con.sequently tlie cost of living in this 
eountiy will go up. The niaiu items which enter into 
the cost of living index are essentially of indigenous 
origin. For those which are imported we dexieud mostly 
^on the sterling area countries and for these there will 
be no change in prices. 

“For the same reason, cost of jiroduction .should 
not rise. It is true that certain artieldli like non-ferrous 
metals have to be imported from the dollar area. Bu* 
their effect on the cost of production of any aiticle 
entering in the co-st of living index will be negligible. 
TTiere is the "question of coat on plant and machinci-y. 
Most of this comes to us from the sterling areas. It 
should be possible to switch over even more in this 
I'cspeet from the dollar area to the sterling area. 

"The major items in the cost of living are food 
and clothing. So far as food is concerned, we have 
already completed our programme for iniports from the 
dollar area for this year and therefore devaluation will 


have no adverse effect on the cost of our food imports 
or on our food subsidies. For the future, wc shall avoid 
as far as po.ssible, importiug foodstuffs from the hard 
currency areas. Indeed wc arc going to try to avoid 
importing any foodstuffs. 

“As for clothing, most of the countrie.s on which 
we depend for cotton have already devalued to some 
extent. Here also, therefore, there is no reason for any 
rise in pri(;o.s. An important item for the rural popu¬ 
lation is kf‘ro.senc oil. This again is obtained from the 
stirliug area. , 

“In regard to bullion, prices were abeady consider¬ 
ably higher than those corrc.sponding to the revised 
value of the rupee and are not related to world prices. 
There is no reason why they should go up any further. 

"There is, ilierefore, no rea.son to apprehend a rise 
111 the <o.st of living. Indeed wo cannot afford any 
further ri.se in internal prices of our basic commodities. 
Any lendeney on the part of these prices to rise will 
have to be countered by the exercise of regulatory 
public authority. In spite of the devaluation, there is 
no ground for thinking that there will be no room for 
a reduction of the price-level. CJovcrnmcnt will con¬ 
tinue their imdeavour to bring down the present prices 
to a Ill ore reasonable level by encouraging the increase 
of production and by rationalisation of production. 
There i.s eonsideralile scope for this, iu our industry. 

“So far as the maiu articles of our exports to the 
dollar area arc eoueeriied, namely, jute, jute goods, 
oil seeds, manganese, and tea, it is necessary that what¬ 
ever benefit we might get by devaluation should not 
be lo.st by prices being pushed up. Already thcie has 
been a eeriain amount of price resistance which was 
affecting the volume of our dollar earnings. There is 
no inherent justification for any rise in the prices of 
these commodities and any speculative actiqn will be 
detrimental to the interest of the country. 

“This also applies to the cost of goods already 
imported from the dollar area and lying with the im¬ 
porters and traders. Any attempt by tlie.se people to 
raise the prices of these goods or to hold back these 
good.s in the hope of getting higher jirices will be anti¬ 
social and an exhibition of a .selfi.sh aequi.sitive men¬ 
tality which pay,s no heed to the good of the nation 
and the people generally. There is even less justi¬ 
fication for the prices of ally other goods to be raised 
sympathetically. 

“I should like, tlierefore, to appeal to the busi¬ 
nessmen of the country and to the people generally 
in this matter. For tliem and indeed for all of us the 
interest of the nation and of the maases of our people 
mu.st be paiamount and profiteering by a few at the 
expense of the many and to the detriment of national 
economy cannot be tolerated. That would indicate a 
eonijileie lack of patriotism and a disregard of the 
national interest. 

“No Government can stand by and allow this dis¬ 
regard to go unchecked and the Government of India 
will take all necessary steps to check any such tendency. 
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To the publie I would make an appeal to refuse to pay 
anything more than they have been paying hitherto. 
It is ultimately on the co-operation of the p. blic 
generally that we have to reply in checking the anti¬ 
social activities of a few. 

' “The revision of the exch.ange rate is only a pallia¬ 
tive and not a remedy for our economic. difricultie.s. 
That remedy will have to .seek out deep-rooted causes 
and remove them. The action that we have taken 
was called for as a measure of adjustment to the 
situation which had been created for u.s and which we 
had to take into account in framing our economic 
policy. 

“We have to be %'igilant and we have to work and 
we have to see to it that the predatory in.stincis of a 
few do not come in the way of the nation’s well-being 
and advance. 

■'I hnie often told vou that the question of food Ls of 
basic and primary importance for us. Indeed all our 
economy depends upon it and if we solve this problem 
of food, as we are determined to. it will not be difficult 
for us to get-over other hunlles. Therefore, it becomes 
most important for us to concentrate on food produc¬ 
tion in every w.ay and to avoid all wa.slage. 

“I am glad to tell you that the prospect, in reg.a.rd 
to food is good, and we are making considerable pro- 
gre.ss. Even more is needed and 1 slionid like .all our 
Provincial and State Governments, all our local anthoi- 
ities and local officers, oui' agriculturists and the pcoyile 
generally, to push abend with Ibis matter of food 
production with all their might. 

“Fortunately the harvest all over India pvomi-es 
to be good. Forlimately also we have discovered large 
quantiliies of water in Ilajputana Desert and out of the 
sand of that desert food will come to us. We, have 
already decided to pul an (uid to all imports of nco 
in futurt*. M'e fixed a date, the end of 1051, when no 
more food will be imported. 1 hope and believe that 
that date can be brought much nearer. To that end 
we must all work, 

“So. in conclusion, I want to tell you that this 
devaluation should not afTect our iirivule lives and 
your domestic economy. We have our economic, diffi¬ 
culties and we have taken you into our eonfideneo in 
regard to them, because with your help and co-opera¬ 
tion we shall most certainly overcome them There 
is no need for any anxiety, but, there is need for onr 
facing the issue,s firml.v and with confidence and our 
working hard and onr preventing anti-.soc'ial practices 
Our difficulties are a challenge to our manhood and to 
our sense of patriotism And di.sciplined co-opera’i e 
effort. I (eel sure that We shall face this situation. 
a .7 we have faced many ffiorn difficult situations, with 
courage and calm confidence. Jai Hind.” 

State Acquisition of Property 

The Controversial Article in the Constitution on 
State acquisition of property had to he moved in the 

CfiiwtUuent- by Ptmtiil. Nfihrvi liini«cU wlio 


explained that the approach made in this Article 
“protects both the individual and the community.” 

Pundit Nehru said there were no other Ariicln 
whicli had given rise to so much discussion and debate 
ns the present Article. In the discussions m.iny 
eminent lawyers had taken part, and naturally they had 
tlirown a go’ut deal of light, so mucli light indeed that 
conflicting rays of light hud proi^uced “a-certain measure 
of darkness.” 

But the question.s involved, he added, were relatively 
simple. It was true there were two approaches to the«c 
question,s, the two approaches being individual right to 
propelty and the community’s interest in that property. 
The resolution, he said, tried to take into consider'tion 
fully both these rights. 

First of all, Pandit Neliru aasured, there was no 
question of any expropriation without coinp,'nsation 
so far as this eonstitutioii was concerned Ho .said it was 
true that the individual could not cuino in the way 
when the chosen reiircscntatives of the people coa.'ii- 
dered a thing ijuite essential for the progress and safety 
of the State. 

But, Panditji said they had to kee]) tins in view 
that fair and equitable compensation was to be paid. 
'J'bey bail al.so to remember, be added, that equity did 
not apply only to individual but to the comimiuil.y 
also. No doubt eomniunily could over-ndo ultima'I'l.v 
the right of the individual. But no eomiminitv could 
injure the interest of the individual unless for urgent 
and inqiortant reason. How to balance all these ? He 
.said they could balance this to some extent by legal 
methods, but ullunately the balancing authority should 
be the sovereign Jeislature of the country which could 
k(>cp all the various factors, public and political factors, 
into consideration. 

He said it was true some membens might criticise 
this resolution because of certain piinciplcs over¬ 
lapping, bec-iuse of lack of clarity in words here and 
there and of jihrases. That, he said, to some extent was 
inevilabli' wlien “we lr.v to bring together a large 
number of ideas and put them in a number of phrases. 
Thi.s Draft Article was the result of a great deal of 
con.siillation, wa.s the result in fact of attempts to bring 
together and compromise the various approaches t.o this 
question.” a 

He said, “I feel that attempt has in very large 
measure succecijod. It might not meet the wishes of 
every individual who might like to emphasise one party 
more than the other. I think it is just compro.nise ; it 
does justiee and equity not only to the individual but 
to the community.” 

Explaining the various clauses of the* Article, Pandit 
Nehru said that normally the judiciary did not come 
into the picture. Parliament was authorised to deter¬ 
mine the compensation or the principle of compensation. 
The Judiciary, he added, only came to see if there was 
any gross abuse of law or if there had been a fraud in 
Iho Constitution, Normally speaking a Parliament 
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representing the entire nation would not do any fraud 
to the nation. 

With regard to other elauscs he said he need not 
say much because the clause relating to bills was now 
pending before the Legislatures of States. It provided 
that as soon as the President had assented to that law 
uo question should be raised in a court of law with 
regard to the iirbvisious Mf that enactment. He said the 
matter had to go to the President so that he could see 
whether in a hurry the Legislature had done something 
which it sliould not have done. , 

He said that the tremendous debate they had ou 
this Article was perhaps due not to this .\rlicle biit 
ratlier to other conflicting opinion which was in the 
miiids of the niemltcrs and possibly many outsiders He 
s.'iid they were i)assing through u Ireiiiendoiis ag.', an 
age ol transition. Noiertheless platitudes had to be 
lejx.'uted and reineiiibercd les) "we forget th.at and Jose 
ourselves in diiricultic,s and crisis.” 

Tl'i' Prime Minister .said . “When wc juiss through 
11 greati age of triinsitioii, various systems, (>veii Ui(> 
system of law, have to undergo changes The very 
conception of property wlncli seemed to us unchanging 
has changed.” Pandit Nehru then analysed how the 
conception of laoperty from the old age wlicii properly 
e.'iisted in human being to tlie modern tune—had 
undergone changes. Tod'iy. he said, there weie other 
kinds of property which wcri' more important than land, 
'i’oday the pioiK'ity was meiusured in terms of securities, 
credit. 

A man with le.ss properly but more credit, he .said, 
could do mole than a mini with more jiroperly but loss 
Cl edit. Again, Panditji addml another change had taken 
;'lui:e. Now instead of owning small shares completely 
niiiu begun to own large shares partly and, therefore, he 
i.ecu me co-sharer of largi' projicrty and got the benefit 
of tliat although he was not the master of it. 

The modern tendency, he said, was for monopoly 
and ultimately property was limited in a few hands. It 
however, he said, did not apply to India because they 
had not grown in that direction. But the industrially 
developed countries had developed that tendency with 
the result the old idea of property and free enterprise 
did not ajiply because in the ultimate analysis a few 
pi'rsons who possessed large monopoly could crash out 
a%ttle shop-keeper. So the old conception of individual 
uwiiership of property suffered from monopoly tendency. 

So the (luestion, Panditji said, was how to protect 
'he individuals today. The State had to intervene oven 
b) protect individual right to property. But the matter 
'vas not so simple, because the individual might lose his 
light completely by the functioning of the various 
i'lrcos today both in capitalistic and socialistic direo- 
bons. This was a large ciuestion and one could consider 
1' at length. He said he wanted to place a hint before 
b.i.s House because he was afraid that this House might 
lese itself in legal arguments and might lose the 
revolutionary perspective and the fact that the world 

changing. 


Pandit Nehru said the forces at work were not 
static or entirely within the control of law or Parliament. 
If Parliament did not fit into the changing picture, it 
lagged behind and the revolutionary forces would go on 
irrespective of the law made by Parliament. 

Pandit Nehru continuing said some members and 
people outside were owners of land and naturally felt 
their interest would be affected by this legislation. The 
way the land legislation wn.s being dealt with today 
might appeal to them not completely right so far as 
they weie concerned. “But I think it is belter and juster 
way from thi'ir point of iflew than any other way that 
'.vill come in the future,” said Pandit Nehru. 

“It IS the old polic-y of the Indian National Congress 
that zeinindary institution must be aboli.shed. So far as 
wc are concerned, who are connected with the t'ongress 
wo will implement tliat policy hundred per cent. 
(Cheers). No law will come in our way. No Judge, no 
Sujireine Court will stand over the judgment of the 
.soveieign Legislature. 

Where the future of the community is concerned no 
Sui'ieine Court will come m the way. If it does come 
in the way then after all the whole Constitution is a 
creature of Parliament. But, he added, notliing should 
be done against good of the whole country or against 
the Constitution. Therefore, if such things occurred the 
Judiciary might find out llic fault, and correct it. The 
Judiciary, he .slid, came iu the nature of correcting 
the defects. 

He said, th(' Hou.se had decided to save Second 
Chamber. Why ? Pri'smnably they had decide.! so 
becau.so thc'y wanted to check rapid Legislation of the 
Pirsl Chainbei which the First Chamber might itself 
regret. So from that point of view Panditji said, it was 
desirable to have people who would scrutini.se the 
details, but not the basic principles. Uilunately the fact 
remiuM, he iciterated, that “llie Lcgi.<lature must be 
supreme .and mast not be interfered with by the courts 
of law in such measures of social reforms.” 

In this resolution tlie approach made, said Pandit 
Nehru, protected both the individual and the com- 
muiiily. It gives final authority to Parliament subject 
only to scrutiny by the Supreme Court in case of some 
grave error or fraud in the Con.stitution, not otherwise. 

The text of the Art.ich', as adopted, w'ith agreed 
amendments, is as follows : 

(1) No person shall be dejirived of his property 
save by authority of law. (2) Property, movable or 
immovable, including any interest in, or in any com¬ 
pany owning any commercial or industrial undertaking, 
shall be taken po.sspssion of or acquired for public 
I)urpoae.<! under any law authorising the taking of such 
po.ssession or such acqui.sition unless the law provides 
for compensation for the properly taken possession of 
or acquired and either fixes the amount of the comr 
pen.sation, or siiccifics the principles on which, an<i the 
manner in which the compensation is to be determined 
and given. 

(3) No such law as is referred to in Clause (2} of 
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this Article til&de by the legislatiire of a State shall 
have effect unless such law having been reserved for the 
consideration of the President has received his assent. 

(4) If any Bill pending before the legislature of a 
State at the comniencement of this Constitution has, 
after it has been passed by such legislature, received the 
assent of the President, the taw so assented to shall not 
be called in question in any court on the ground that 
it contruvones the provisions of Clause (2) of this 
Article. 

(5) Nothing in Clause (2; of this Article shall affect 
(a) the provision.-? of any existing law other than a law' 
to which the provisions of Clause (6) of this Article 
apply, or (fa) the provisions of any law' which the State 
may hereafter make for the purpose of imposing or 
levying any tax or penalty or for the promotion of 
public health or the prevention of danger to life or 
property, or (c) the provisions of any existing law made 
or of any law which the State ni.'iy liercafter make in 
pursuance of any agreement arrived at with a foreign 
State or otherwise with respect to property declared by 
law to be evacuee property. 

(6) Any law of a State enacted, not more than 18 
months before the commencement of this Constitution, 
may within three oionths from such commenceriient'Tio 
submitted by the Governor of the State to the President 
for his certification ; and thereupon, if the Piesideut 
by public notification so certifies, it sliall uot he called 
in question in any court, on the ground timt it contra¬ 
venes llie provisions of Clause (2) of tins Article or 
sub-section (2) of Section 299 of the Go\ eminent ot 
India Act, 1935.” 

Detention without Trial in Free India 

The Parly wliich was the .slronge.st critic of deten¬ 
tion without Inal lias now passed Article 15A empower¬ 
ing tlic Executive to detain a peisou witliout trntl 
under certain cireuinstnnces. Tlie Hoii.se accepted an 
amendment that a detenu sliould be told the reason 
for his detention as soon as possible and an oppor¬ 
tunity given to him to make an early representation 
against the order. 

When the House resumed discussion on Article 
16A relating to the executive's power of detent on 
without trial, Mr. Jasjiat Roy Kapoor (U.P.) said that 
this Article was one more illustration ot “conserva¬ 
tism,” which characterized the various other Articles 
in the chapter. The emphasis was more ou the 
limitation of fundemental rifdits th.m on their grant. 

He urged that the cases of detenus be conipul-oiily 
reviewed every three or six montlis. As the .\rticle 
stood, once the advisory board agreed to a poison’s 
detention for over 1.hree month.s, he would be com¬ 
pletely at the mercy of the executive for any number 
of years. 

Mr. Ananthasayanam Ayyangar (Madras) supported 
Pandit Bhai^ava's plea that eveiy detenu must have, 
the right of at least one appeal. “We cannot entrust 
the safety of a person to a single individual. The 
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present Criminal Procedure and Penal Codes have 
been made to protect property much more than the 
person.” 

He supported Mr. Kapoor’s plea for a periodic 
review of the cases of detenus and said: “The Chair¬ 
man of the Drafting Committee has tried to imagine 
and make provii?ion for all the hard.ship8 of dctemis, 
but one thing is wanting: he J-as not been in jail for 
II period of even three months at any lime. 'J'liat is 
why he lias not given thought to some of the incoU- 
veuicnces that may ari.se.” He favoured a provision 
limiting the muxiumm period of' detention to two 
years. 

Mr. Mahavir Tyagi (U.P.) cliaracti-rized the Article 
as a “negation of funda-.iicntal riglil.s” and wislu'd that 
'“Dr. Ambedkar, along with the Drafting Committee, 
had had the e.vpenrnce of dcteution in jail.” 

If the Article was pa-^sed without aiueiidiiieiit, lie 
said, a Government that would come into power would 
be “totalitarian” iu characler. 

Dr. P. K. yen, a former Judge of Patna High Court, 
supported Dr. Bakshi Tek C'hand’.s amendment that 
a detenu should be told on what ground.s he had been 
arrested. 

He said that as soon ns a man vva.s arrested, the 
matter should be in tlic hands of the advisory board, 
which .siiould at onee inform him of tlic grounds of 
l.is arrest so that lie might know liow lie stood. 

There might be certain tilings which appealed to 
be rather agaiiwt fundamental rights, he said. Hut. the 
Hou.se sliould bear m mind the troublous timo.s not 
only in this country but all over the world and should 
not sugge.st that theie was no place w'liatsoevor for 
the Article. He deplored the attacks on the Drat ling 
Committee. 

Pandit Kunzru recommended that a limit should be 
prescribed to the period for wliicli the State rould 
detain a man without trial. lie complained tliat the 
Constitution did not confer on tlie people of India 
ail (liose guarani.fies of liberty that the people of Japan 
had been given. The Indian Constitution in this res¬ 
pect was far behind the U.S. and Japanese 
Constitutions. It was necessary that tlie Constitution 
.should restrict the pow'cr of the executive to detain 
a person only for a certain maximum perioti, and thi.s 
could be done without in any way effecting tlie powi#i- 
of the executive to detain a person in certain 
circumstances. 

Dr. Ambedkar, intervening in the debate, propo,sed 
eei'tain amendments to his own Article to meet some 
of the points in tlie crilicLsm. He complained that 
some of the speakers, who were intcreste/l in the liberty 
of individuals, as.sumed not merely the role of critirn 
but of adversaries of the House. Tliey had even 
advocated the omission of the Article altogether. Tha' 
way did not He wisdom, he ^aid. 

The main criticism related to the second part of 
the Article dealing with preventive detention. He 
reminded the House that it had introduced an entry 
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in the Union and Concurrent Lists dealing with pre¬ 
ventive detention and asked those menibera in the 
light of the entry to consider the effect of dropping 
fhe Article which he had now proposed. 

“'J'he effect of such withdrawal,” lie declared, 
"would be that provincial legi.slaturcs a.s well as the 
(^mtral Parliament wogld be at complete liberty to 
iiiiike any kind of law with regard to preventive delen- 
lion. There will be no limitation upon the exercise 
of making any law in ibis regard. Do the lawyer- 
members of the House want that’ sort of lilx-rty being 
given to the jirovuicc? If they are opposed to sucli 
proiision, they should have opposed the intvodiiclion 
of the entr.v in lists 1 and 3. We are trying to curtail 
ilic power and put a liniilation on it. 1 am not doing 
.'Tiytliing woisc You, the lawyei-nieiiihors. air suggesl- 
iTig Miiricthing worse.” 

(lonlinuing. lie dealt with two mam criticism-; m 
legaid to the proviso. In regard to persons arrested 
and detained under the ordinary I.iw, as distinguished 
from the law dealing w'lth pievcntive detenlion, a pro¬ 
vision had been made that tlie aecu-.ed should be 
mfonned of the ground of arrest. 

<.lritics, he .said, asked him why a similar provision 
had not been made in the- case of detenus. That was 
a legitimate rpiestion and he was iirepared to redioss 
the posiliou. because he found oven under the existing 
l.iws enacted by various provincial ({ov'crniiicnls relat¬ 
ing to preventive detenlion, a provision was made the 
,ll•(-uscd should be informed of the giound for his deten¬ 
tion. He wa.-,. tlieri'fore. prepared to add a new clause 
■ifter Clause 3 of the Article to the effect that the 
autliorily making an order for detenlion should, as soon 
■is might bb, communicate lo the delenu the giound 
I'll which the order had been made, and an early oppor¬ 
tunity would be given to him lo make a repre.sentalion 
'gainst the order. 

Secondly, members h.ad .suggested that (he permis¬ 
sible period of detention without, inquiry or trial of a 
I'erson should not be three months but 15 days. He 
.'aid that nobody knew how the situation m the country 
would develop. Some parties would follow constitutional 
methods and others migiit resort to violence for carry¬ 
ing out their purposes. Probably the nece.ssity of liaving 
Preventive detenlion might not be (here at all. but in 
making a law they mu.st take into eoiisidenitiou the 
worst. Supposing a very largo number of people had 
lo lie detained for their illegal activities, it woulil not 
be practicable for the advisory board to dispose of these 
Mses within less than three months. 

The Draftu^g Committee felt that a lime limit of 
throe months would, therefore, he prescribed. 

Referring to the criticism about omissioa of 
vt'ference in regard to the procedure for the advi.sory 
board. Dr. Arabedkar admitted that it was true that 
^ub-clause A was silent as to the 'proecdure. He was 
Prepared to add a clause at the end of Clause 4 to the 
pffvct that Parliament might prescribe the procedure to 
be followed by the board in any inquiry. 


As regards the suggc.stiou that detenus mu.st be 
given an opportunity to make a represontation before 
the advisory board, he said that the wording "siib- 
mifwion of paper lo the advisory board," implied .sub¬ 
mission of a statement by the accused. Furlhei, 
Parliament might categorically say tiiat the pa'iiers to 
be submitted to the advisory board should also include 
the replies of the accased. Ho explained that the right 
of defence nieniil right of crons-exanimalion also. 

He al.'o maintuiued that the quc.stions of inain- 
lenaiice for detenus and periodical jeview of their case-; 
could he regulated by law. 

Taxation of State Enterprises 

\ policy .statement, with four-fold as.suianee by 
I he Finance Mitii.slcr, Dr. John Mutthai on (he ques¬ 
tion of ta.xalion of blutc undertakings wa.' made at 
the (^omstiliierit Assembl 3 ' during the course of a 
clehale. The Finance Minister’s intenention m the 
debate, for the first time for several moiillis, wa.s 
neces.siluted by a diseus.sion on the proviso in the .'Article 
relating to exemption from Union taxation foi pro¬ 
perly and income of a Slate, that it shall not prevent 
the Union from impo.smg any lax in rc.spccl of a 
liado or business eiuiied on by the Government. 

Member,s from Travancore and Mysore expre.ssod 
apprehension lli.it it would cviiqile the financial 
re.sourccs of these industrialised Slates; and operate as 
a clieck to the progress of mau\ industries under¬ 
taken by them. 

A lively debate also emsued in whicli Mr .kllndi 
Kiishiiaswamy Ayyttr while .syinpalhifiing with the 
observations made b.V members on behalf of Mysore 
and Travancoie, asked them to look at the matter 
in the larger perspective. Ho was sure the future 
I’nioii (iovernmetil would lake a very favourable view 
of the situation m respect of the.se State,? and would 
(.xtenil all faiilities lo them. The present Article pro¬ 
vided .suflScient ela.sticity to enable the Union Govern- 
nienl to exempt certain industries and it was not 
obligatory on Parliament to levy taxes on tlie.se indua- 
Ines. But it was difficult lo differentiate between 
Stales like Mysore and Travancore and olhei- and 
lay down a general principle of law that no tax would be 
imposed by the Union on industries run by thi* Slale.s. 
That, he .said, might lead to wide use of now schemes 
being .started liy (hr Province.? without taking the 
interest of trade and industry in general. Ho, there¬ 
fore, commended the Article as moved by Dr. Ambcd- 
knr saying that it was “consistent with the most 
advanced principles of Democracy.” 

The Finance Minister, Dr. John Matthai in clari¬ 
fying the misapprehensions expressed by the Myson' 
and Travancore members said that there was nothing 
which the Central Government was more anxious to 
put through than industrialisation of the country. 
He assured lliat if it was found that ojicration of these 
provisions would have the effect of chocking the pro¬ 
gress of industrialisation, it would certainly be 
adjusted. 
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The Central Government, he tiontinued, was at 
the moment anxious (o determine the repercussion of 
ilio present taxation structure on tlie development of 
industries and to see timi any check on their jirogress 
and development was removed as early as possible. 

Referring to certain speef'he.s in the House earlii-r, 
Dr. Maltliai said that the members proceeded on the 
assumption that there was an inevitable conflict be¬ 
tween the financial objective of the Centre and of the 
States. Refuting this assumption, he asserted tlmt from 
the way things were shaping, they were rather lending 
more and more towards a united stniciuiv. In this 
r('specl their identity of interests was now iib.solutely 
completed. If. iherefore. it wa.s found that the finances 
of a Slate were in difficulty, the diflicully would bo 
owned by the Centre us well Therefore, if operations 
of this provision were going to have any unfavoiii- 
able effect on the finances of a Stale, necessary ad¬ 
justments would certainly be made m the niatlei. 

Most of the particular induslnes, to which refer¬ 
ence had been made, he continued, belonged to cati- 
gories of piitdic utility, while recognising that it was 
not an easy matter lo define the term public utility. 
He. however, assured that it was not the intention ol 
the Central Government or of the authors of this 
provision to levy any lax on industne.s whosi' object 
was to introduce seriice of public character That, 
lie empha,si.sed, wa,s clearly out of the .scope of this 
inovision. 

Dr. Malfhui also .'Stated that this hubility to iiay 
taxo.s on indiistiial undeitakiug.s would be impo.-ed 
equally on the ttentre in respeet of those undertaking' 
which might hai'peu lo be run by it Tho.se indu.strial 
undertakings, he .said, would be orgaucsed and numagod 
on the lines of public corporation.s and would be 
treated exactly on that basis. 

In this connection, he drew an an.ilogy witli the 
po.silion of tic; railwr.ys and .such other public iindor- 
takings, where a proportion of the surplus m ilie bud¬ 
get had lo be contributed to the general riAetnie.' 
of the country. 

He, therefore, assured the House again Ihai pi b- 
lic utility iiiiderlaking.- would be outside (ho seope o'' 
this provision and there would be no ibscritiiiiialiou 
between the Centre and the .Slale.s in respect of taXO' 
on indiislrial undertakings. 

Referring lo the question of budgetary ditfienlues 
in consequence of the lax imposed under this piovi- 
sion. he said that as in the case of every federal 
Governfnenf, it would be an obligation of the Centre 
to help the States, by mean.s of subsidie.s or subven¬ 
tions or by granting loans, to promote development 
of public utility schemes or other projects of national 
importance. He again emphasised the complete iden¬ 
tity in the objectives of the Centre and of the States, 
and said that any assumption that there was conflict 
.between the re.spcctivo interests, had no justification. 

■^'inding up the debate, Dr. Ambedkar said that 
after the aft,=iurance,s given by the Finance Minister, 
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Dr. Mattliai, nobody should entertain any kind ol 
doubt that the provisions of this Article would ad- 
\ersely affect the finance,? of any Stale. 

Tax on Newspapers 

A decision to place the taxation of newspapers 
beyond the purview of the provinces has been made 
by the Constituent Assembly. In the course of the 
debate on the .subject Dr Ambedkar said that it hail 
been proposed lo the Diafting Committee by some 
ineniliers lliat the right lo levy Sales Tax and Adver- 
ti»enient Tax on newspapers should be included iii 
the I'liion h.si njid that it .should not be left open 
to the Provincial Legislatiiics lo enact any laws rela¬ 
ting thereto Aflei liaMiig carefully considered the 
iiudter. the Drafting Committee had agreed to the 
new piopo.sals by winch powei to legislate in tin i 
niatter of levying any Sales Tax or Alberti.seineui ' 
Tax from newspapers sliould be exeiusively related in 
I’arhanienl and not in the Stale Legislatures Tin 
effect of It would he ilial the hny of any lax on sale 
or aib erliseiiienl eontaiued in a nevv.spaper will bi 
outside the juiisdictiou of the Slate h'gislaliire 

Mr, 11. K Siddhwa and I’rof. .N G Rauga said 
that iiew.spaiiors should not he gnen any dislmdive 
treatment lu the matter of taxation 

Mr. Deshabandhu Giqita refuted Mr. Siddliwa’s sug- 
ge.slioii that newspajicrs did not clesciio any ilislinctivi 
ireatineiil in the counhy. Almost all the new.spa'iiot- 
m the country hud suffered very iiiiich m the past 
and. therefori, ho emphasised, they desericd some dis¬ 
tinctive treatment in the matter of taxes 

Mr. Gupta also .said that llie mere f.td that In 
and Mr. Raninath Goeiikii htid agieed lo the inchi- 
.siou of this entry in the Union List did not mean 
I hat they were in faiour of .Sales Tax and Advertise 
ment Tax to be levied on ucwsinipers by the Centre 
They would rather jirefer no tax being levied on 
new.spaiters. "i'hey were only making a t'rovision m 
tlieir ConsfUution that if at all any lax was to be 
levied on them, the appropriate authority was onb . 
tlie Parliament and nut any Stale legislature. Mr Deslm- 
bandhu Gupta also referred to the proposal of tin 
Madia.? and Bombay Governments to ]e>'y 10 per cent 
and 64 per cent of the gims revenue of the new.s- 
paper,? by way of tax. If such jiieces of law.s wcie 
enacted by Provincial Governments, he said, man' 
newspapers would have lo close down. 

He also referred to the unanimous resolution of the 
All-India New.spaper Editoi-s’ Conference held in Delhi 
last month that, the power to enact any measures t" 
levy taxes from newspapers should 'be vested exclu¬ 
sively in Parliament. It was very essential he saul 
that nothing should he done by the House, whirl' 
would weaken the Press, as any measure which weaken¬ 
ed the Press would also weaken the democratu 
foundations of Government. 

Mr. Ramnath Goenka said that newspapers wen 
not proud m liaving been able to put the entry in tin 
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Ci-ntral List. As a matter of compromise, ho sard, they 
liad agreed to this. This tax which had been con- 
(Jcinned even 150 years ago by the adranced coim- 
mc'^ of the world, should not have found a plaro m 
I ho Constitution. He however, hoped and trusted that 
I ho Ceiilral Govornmonl would uol implement the 
ciilry and impose any tax on newsiiapers. 

Dr. Anibodkar roplyhig to the debate said that 
newspapers were very intiinaloly eonneetod with 
.Viticle 13, winch dealt with l''uudaiuouial Rights, which 
had to be Ixirne in mind while making any iirovisiou 
with regard (o newspapers. Ihidi'V Article 27. adopted 
by the House, all matters of legislation relating to 
l-’iindameiital Rights had been left to Purlianieiit, and 
il was only a natural corollary that newspaper.s for 
ihe piiiposi' of taxation should also come under the 
(’culral aiillioiity. Thirdly, in view of Ihe faci that 
uewspa))ei.s wer(> conuect('il with Fundaniontal Rights, 
any lax that wa-. levu'd upon them should be uuifonu 
iiul ..liould not vary fiom j>roviiice to proMucc Such 
luiloniiily, he .-.aid. was jio.ssible only if ii v\a' left to 
i ’ai hauient. 

JJ.v tiiakuig (Ills lialisfei I'lOiu List 2 to Jnst 1. 
fiuaiice-' ol (he inovilici'', Di. Ambedkar .said, would 
not be affected IJiuh'r a diffeieul jirovi.sion the pro- 
MUee' would abo gel sucli .'hare o' Sale.-- Tax on new.s- 
(lal'ei- as ihey niighi liavt' gol if ihey lliPiii.-i-lves had 
livied the tax, 

PoHliail DevelopmenlS) in Assam Hills 

Willing in llii li'i piibhr. Mi. B. Vei'iiia gives aii 
aii-ouul of iiolilii-a! ih'velojunenl.s in Assam Hills wiili 
"I'li i.il lelereuee lo the Naga*. He wiiles ; 

".Not evi-u a year baek. (be BrC'S lu .t.-saui re¬ 
coiled a sehsatioiial news about an uliiuialum by tiie 
-Naga A'alioiiul Council or NMC as it is popularly 
railed. MNC js admitledly Ihe most repre.sentalive 
oigaiiisalioii among Ihe Naga lubes living in the 
pie.seul-day Naga Hills Dislriel Some of (he niori' 
eiucial fealures in Ihc demiind.s sliilcd in the iiiemo- 
■■.iinluin of llii' ullimalum were : 

(i) That Nagaland (i.t. the Naga Hills Dwlncl and 
ill other cotiliguoas areas inlialuted liy Naga tribe.s) 
shall have direct link with Central Government and 
iiol with the Provincial Government, for a period of 
eft yeans; (ii) an elected Council of the Naga pooiile 
sli.ill administer all internal affairs of the Nagaland, 
while the Central Government shall be ve-sted with 
powers relating to Defence, Foreign Affairs and Com- 
uiuiiiealions. The Central Government might maintain 
•'ll Ai-my in Nagaland territories for defence purposes 
l\ special agreement with the Nagaland; (iii) the 
^Viitral Government shall give to, and for the Naga¬ 
land, liberal financial aid for its programmes of econo¬ 
mic and social uplift; (iv) the Naga 'people shall 
decide after ten years the future relations of Nagaland 
1 "’itli the Indian Union or any part thereof. 

[ The President of the NNC made fervent ai-poals 
j In the peoples and parties of the Indian Union to 


accede to these demands and inovi; thereby their 
bineerity and friendship towards ihe Naga people. 
The ultimatum, however, also contained a threat that 
in case of the failure of Nehru Gov'crnmenI to grant 
and fulfil the.se demands, the Nagaland sliall dcclaie 
itself free from the Indian Union and shall consider 
all acts of sujipression of the Naga people as acts of 
aggre.s.sioii by an unfriendly power. 

The echoes of this ultimatum had hardly died 
down when the Mizo Union, admittedly the best 
organised body among the lull peoples of Assam and 
the most reiireoc-nfativc organi-sation of the people of 
the Lusliai Hills, launched upon a civil resistance 
luovenieut against the predatoiy oppression and tyran¬ 
nical r'X])loilation of the tribal chiefs—an old institu¬ 
tion made alino'l lieiedilarj by Brilisli ruler.s and 
also mostly encouraged by Assam s pie.scnt ruling class. 
These chiol's now have tlie right to .'ctlleinenl of lands, 
etc, and to assess and I’calise house-1 a.x and such other 
taxes, almost like the landlords. 'I’lie most hateful of 
all this IS that the cliiefs are al.-o entitled lo use the 
tubal peasants as iheir service-tenure peasants and 
exact unpaid laboui from tlu>m. foi a certain luiinber 
of days. 111 llieir own houses and fields. It, was this 
s 3 'steni of forced labour which beeaiiie the immediate 
target ot the Mizo Union’s civil rctistancp movement, 
while ilieii mam demand was an interim District 
t'oimcil in ihe Lushai Hills with elected representa¬ 
tives of the people to guide and advise the Superiu- 
leudent ol the Dislncl lu matters related to internal 
affairs. 

Followed then an oigy of repression of Ihe worst 
type and .i large number of the civil resistors had to 
undergo severe iiunishinent at ihe hands of the 
Superintendent of the Hills District Many of the 
foremost leadeis were detained iii Assam jails without 
trial loi an indefinite period. 

Next came the uia,ss re,sislance by llie Naga li'ibe 
of Die Mato aica within Manipur Slate. The Manipiu 
authorities had, all of a sudden, enhanced the. export 
duties ou products like potatoes, orange, etc., by two 
to three liundred per cent in certain cases. The Mao 
Nagas rcfii.scd to pay these duties. As a result, the 
armed forces of the State strengthened by contingout.s 
from. Indian Union, waged what looked like a tegular 
war upon them and suppressed the revolt with the 
utmost soverilj', siib.sequontly arresting their leailers 
including Mr. Daiho who Is yet rotting in jail. 

Theie was a political basis of this struggle also. 
The Mao Naga.s had been agitating for transfer of 
4licir territory—ju.st on the border of the Naga Hills 
District—to the 'proposed Nagaland of the N'NC. 
During the. last elections for the Manipur State 
Assembly they completely and successfully boycotted 
the elections and oxiucsscd their determination not to 
remain under the autocratic regime there. 

Tension was high also among the people of North 
Cachar Mills, but all indications as to the natuix- and 
extent of the agitation were completely blacked out 
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by l.he Press. But the fact of the detention without 
trial of their young leader and many others did leak 
out to prove that, all was not well in that direction also. 
And all this happened during the lost quarter of 1947 
and the first, few niontlis of 1948—just after the histone, 
advent of tlie “newly horn freedom.” 

Briefly .slated, the background of these hill-dwellers 
is this ; they had very little in coniinon with the 
peojilc of Ihe Assam plains, even in the past. Wliat- 
c\'er casual relations did exist, were mostly bellicose 
and iincordial. Coming from the Tibelo-Burman 
.stocks mo.slly. us also from the Austric group in some 
cases. the Kha^i and the G'a/o, mutual relations 
between the difterent ruce,s and cvi ii the ditTerent lubes 
of the same racial gi'oup were very little oi none in 
days gone by. The British policy of exclu.sivi-m, 
foisted upon them and carefully pursued, widened the 
gulf all the more Ijelween the plains and Ihe hills as 
well as between the different racial groups. Of laic, 
and particularly after initiation of the various so-called 
political ri'forms in India. Ihe different hilLs were being 
earmarked with singular nomenclatures like; “frontier 
tiacls”, “excluded" and “partially excluded" areas. 
Thanks to tlie anti-Indian propaganda of the “lull- 
expert" luireaiicruts and the different foreign Churches, 
the lull-ilwellers were led to believe that these means 
were being improMsed by the Imperialist.s for protection 
of tlic hill peo'j)J(' from intrusion, and even aggri'ssion, 
by India ; and the pcojiles of the plains, on tlie other 
hand, were sedulously fed with stones of the hillmon’s 
brutalities in order to make the ordinaiy folk instinct¬ 
ively shun the hilhnen like plague. Thu.s, the imperial¬ 
ists succeeded in keejung the liillnien secluded and 
weak politically and even economically and socially, 
and thereby tlu'y safeguarded their own iutere,sts in 
iJicsp frontier areas. 

The Bardoloi Sub-Comiml tcc', formed for iiive'ii- 
gating the question of tribal areas, have recommended 
that (1) each Hill District shall be a constituent unit 
of the Province of Assam. (2) every Hill Dhstrict 
will have an elected council and electod-cicm-approved 
(by the Province) Executive Corauuttoe of this 
Council, the Official District Authority of the Province 
being the virtual vetoing aulhonly, (3) the Hillmen 
will be allotcd .seats m the Provincial Legislature on a 
population basis, (4) in the Provincial Ministry there 
will be one Hills Portfolio in charge of a Hills 
Minister with an Advisory Committee consisting of 
members nominated by the Provincial Covernment, (6) 
the District Councils in the Hills will have the power 
as enjoyed by a Distinct Board in other Indian Dis-^ 
tricts and, besides this, they will be ent.rusted with the 
tasks of settlement, etc., of land, and may have some 
liowcrs to eontrol immigration and travelling into the 
Hills twit the final authority in each question being the 
District Officer appointed by the Provincial'Government. 

The Bardoloi Sub-Committee’s recommendations 
^liave failed to satisfy Hillmen’s basic demand for their 
riglit of self-determination. They have been stoutly 


opposed. In fact, Kaga National Council’s ultimatum 
came as an answer to this Sub-Comntittec's recom- 
niendalions. Nego(mtion.s however have continued.” 

The concluding paiagraphs of Mr. Verma’s article, 
are also equally illuminating and deserve scriou- 
attention; 

“The aiiparent calmness which prevails today in the 
Hills is being very mistakenly interpreted as the hill- 
meu’a acquiescence to the present and the coming older 
of things; also mistaken is the tendency to dismls^ 
tlie undcrcuncnt of iircvuilmg tension in the ILIL 
as worked-up agitutiUn of the anti-Indian forces ol 
whom the worst arc the Communists. Nor are t-lu' 
reported military movements all over tlie Hills uow- 
a-da.ys are mere prcciuitionary measures against “iiossible 
infiltrations of the Burma rebels into (his counti-y." 
Tlicy liave definitely the dual purjiose of encouraging 
the Burmese government campaigu against the Buruic.-i 
revolutionaries and keeping down (he liillnic'-i of Assam 
lor feai of then eventual resistuncc against the present 
regime. 

That all Is not wi'll with these liillfolks is furthet 
eiident from the hectic anti-Comiminist, anti-Cliinesc. 
anti-Burmese and, of eour.se, anti-yo\iel propaganda of 
the different Churches working in these lulls—most 
notably the \^ elsh Mission, the Methodists, and tlu 
Homan Chithohcs. The Inllmen Jne today behind a 
real Iron Curiam and they hase now been made com¬ 
pletely inaccessible to .\.ssams non-offieial juiblii', aiul 
less so to anj’one with jirogressive leanings.” 

Punjab Canal Waters Dispute 

The recent Inter-Dominion C'lmlereuce on tie 
dislribuliou of canal waters in East and AVest Punjab 
has proved ineoiielusive. It is reporb'd that Pakistan 
may refer the ease to the International Court oi 
.lustiee. The dispute is a two-year old one. Partition 
of India resulted in the division of the highly irrigatcii 
jirovinee of the Punjab. As a result of the division, 
the Western portion, consisting of a vast Muslim popn 
lation, went over to Pakistan while the Eastern portion 
came to India. This physical division led to th- 
tearing up of the economy of the Punjab. The irriga¬ 
tion works of the entire Punjab arc situated itt East 
Punjab while the irrigated lands which reaped tin 
benefit of such works lie in Pakistan. Under norn>.i' 
conditions, East Punjab supplied irrigation water im 
cultivation in W'est Punjab. Under the present polib- 
eal conditions, this arrangement could not contimn 
East Punjab, a deficit area iu food, having thousand 
of cultivable acres uncultivated owing to lack <' 
water facilities, could not go on supplying water 
lands in West Punjab wliile it belonged to a differei. 
country. In its own interests the Government 
Pakistan should have realised the undependability < 
relying on irrigation projects lying in another coim 
tiy for its water supplies. In May 1948, Pakisb. 
recognised East Punjab’s rights to diminish p>' 
gressively the supply of waters to West Punjab 
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iu order to use stjch water for irrigating East Punjab. 
It further consented to deposit, in view of the recog¬ 
nition of India’s ownership of the Sutlej waters, tho 
amount of the seigniorage with the Reserve Bank of 
India. Government of India for its part conceded that 
i(, would not discontinue water supply suddenly and 
v.ould give sufficient time to West Punjab for tapping 
any altemativc sources of water within the latter’s 
own territory for feodihg those canals. The agicc- 
inrut in general was considered by Paki.stan to lie 
reasonable. 

This reasonableness of Pakistan lias now dis- 
aj-jic'ared and in the reeenl Conferenee lield to discuss 
(lisIrilmUon of Canal waters, Pakistan has revoked it.s 
earlier stand. Pakistan’s new contenliou is tlial the 
S^utlej waters—just like tin; waters of the Danube to 
the Damibiau countries of Europe—belongs as iiiuch 
to Pakistan as (o India and that Pakistan is entitled 
lo full lights of llie use to the Sullt'j wafeis. Purther, 
as a corollary if has claimed that the tiovernment 
eJ India ought not lo c,ul. regulate, or deny water 
.suj'i'ly to J’akistan. Piiially it has di'cidod not lo make 
I'ainieiit of the iiroiiiiscii dejiosit with the Reseive 
Hiiiik of India. 

Tills is not all. Pakistan's I'oieigii Ministei Hir 
Md, Zafanillali Kliau enquired at the Inter-Uonuiiiou 
('onfereiice whether India would eontiutic water sup¬ 
plies as befoie llio Partition and would agree to a 
nferene.o of the question to the International Court of 
Justice. A repent was also cireulated .some time back 
:lial Pakistan had applied to World Bank to reject 
India's petition foi a loan to execute the IJliakhra- 
-ilaiigal luojeel.s iii East Puiijali a.s it would alfeci 
iaki.slau’.s water supply and food iiosition 

The Governiiieul of India, so far lius stiiek lo 
the May Agreement and rcimdiatctl all suggestions 
nliich oillier run counter lo the May Agreement or 
oue.slion India’s absolulu legal and moral right, lo 
laiakc use of its own waters. At the same time, m 
'.eursuance of its policy to placate Pakistan, it sug¬ 
gested that a joint Commission of the two Dominions 
be appointed for inv'esligaling the ovcr-iill water 
po.siliou in the Indus basin with a view to ensuing an 
e<iuitablc distribution of these waters. Pakistan's be¬ 
lated realisation of her painful dependence on Indian 
gaters has no doubt been painful and it is only 
i.atural that .she should resort as usual lo her bullying 
liietics. We wonder whether India will continue to 
stick to the May Agreement. 

/lindi as State Language 

Hindi has been adopted as tin; ritate language of 
India. The script will be Devnagri but numerals will 
continue to remain as at present. A last-minule com- 
'cruuiise was reached over the numerals issue which had 
divided the party equally. The compromise has been 
hailed as a great victor 3 ^ The resolution .■mns ns 
follows : 

^1-A. (1) The official language of the Union 

I'hall be Hindi in Devanagari script. 


Thu form of numerals to be ii.sed for the official 
purposes of the Union shall bo the international form 
of Indian numerals. 

(2) Notwithstanding anything contained m Cbuwe 

(1) of tins Article, for a period of 15 years from the 
commencement of this Constitution, the English lan¬ 
guage .shall eontimic to be used for all the offici.il 
purpose.s of the Union, for which it was being used at 
such commoncemeut; i>rovidcd that the President, may, 
during the said period, by order authorise for any ol 
I he official purposes of the Union the use of the Hindi 
language in iiddiliun to the English language and of 
the Devanagaii form of numeral.s in addition lo the 
inlernalional form of Indian numerals. 

(3) Nolwitlistunding anything eoutaiiied ui this 
Aitieic, Parliament may afloi the said iicriod of 15 
yetirs by law provide for the use of—(a) the English 
language, or (b) the Devanagaii form of numerals, for 
sueli puipo.ses a.s may be specified in .such law. 

301-B. (1). The Picsident shall, at the, expiration 
of five years from the eommencement of this Consti- 
lulioii aud thereafter at the expiration of ten years 
from such eommencement, by order constitute :i 
Coiiimission which shall consist of a Chairman and 
such other membeis representing the dilTercnt languages 
spceified in Schedule VH as the President may appoint, 
and the oidei shall defmo the procedure to be followed 
liy the Coniiiussion 

(2) It shall be Oie duty of the Commission to 
make reeomincndatious to the President as to (a) 
the progressixe use of tlie Hindi language for the 
official pnrpo.ses of the Union; (b) restrictions on the 
use of the English language tor all or any of the 
official purjioses of the Union; (c) the language to 
be used for all or any of th(' purposes mentioned in 
.Vriicle JOl-E of this Conslilulion; (d) form of nume¬ 
rals lo bt' used for any one or niori' .specified purposes 
of ilie Union; (e) any other matter refcneil lo the 
Commis.sion by the President as regards the official 
language of tlie Union and the language of Inter-State 
eomniunieation and their use. 

(3) In making their recommendations under 
Clause (2) of this Article, the Commission shall have 
due regard to the industrial, oiiltural and scientific 
advancement of India, and the just claims and the 
interests of the iion-Hiudi .speaking areas iu regard to 
the public services. 

(4) There shall be constituted a Committee con¬ 
sisting of 30 members of whom 20 sfiall be members 
of the House of the People and ton shall be members 
of the Council of States chosen respectively by the 
meinhers of the House of the People and the members 
of the Council of States in accordance with the system 
of proportional representation by means of flic single 
transferable vote. 

(5) It shall be the duty of the Coinuiittec to 
examine the recommendations of tho Commission cons¬ 
tituted under this Article and to report to the Presi¬ 
dent their opinion thereon. 
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(0) NdUvitlwlaHcling aiiylliiuji contained in Arti¬ 
cle 301-A o£ this constitution, the President may after 
consideration of tlie rejiort referrciJ to in Clause (5) 
of this Article issue directions in accordance with the 
whole or any part ol tlie report. 

CUiapler II—Regional Langiiage.s, 301-t'; Suhject 
to the iiroiisioirs of Articles SOl-D and 301-E, a 
>S|ate may bj' law adojil any of the languages in use 
in the State or Hindi as the language or languages lo 
In! used for all or any of the official jnirpo.si'.s of that 
State ; 

Provided lliat iiiitd the Icgislaliiic of tlu' SI itc 
ollierwi.se proi'ides by law, the hlnglisli language sliall 
tonlinue to be used for those official inniiosc.s within 
(he State for which it W'a.s being used at the eomiiience- 
ineiil of this const i tut ion. 

301-1). The language for ilie lime being aiilliori-ed 
for use m the Union loi official jniiiioscs shall be the 
cffieial iangiuige for communication between one .''(ale 
and another .State and between ,i Slate and Ilii> units 

Provided that if two oi inoie .Stales agrci' lliil the 
Hindi language .shuiihi be the oflicial luiiguu!>e loi 
eomiiumieation between 'iii'li .states, ih.it l.inguaae may 
bo ii.sed for .such eoiniiiimication. 

301-E. Whei'e on a deni.and Ining madi' in lhal 
behalf the Prcsidenl is .salisfied lhal .1 siilislanti.il 
pio]ioi'lioii of the f) 0 |iiilal ion of a Slale desiies (he use 
of any laugii.-igc s)'okcn by ihcm to lie iccoaiiiz 'd b\ 
that .Stall', he niav dnecl that sin-h langiiattc .'h:ill 
also be officially recognized (hronghoul tliat Sl.di' 01 
any pari thereof for such piii'po.we a- he in.'iy s|iecifi' 

Chapter 111—30IU (If Notwilh'•l:lndlIlg anvthni'i 
eolitained 111 (he foregoing pioii'ioii' ol this p.iil. until 
I’ai'InuiK'nl b\ law othcnvise luoMiles—(a) all proceed¬ 
ings in the Snprenii' Cotirf .aiul in e\eiv High Com I 

(b) the aiilhoritati' c tcxls--- 

(1) of all Bills to be inlrodiieed or aniciidmenis 
llieieto be moved 111 either Hoiisi' of R;iiliamenl ot 
in the House or eitlier House ol the legislature of a 
State. 

(II) of all Acts )iassed by PailiamenI oi (lie legis¬ 
lature of a Slale and of all ordiuaiiees )uomulgated 
by (he Presidoui 01 a Governor in a iiiler, as (lie 
ease may be. 

(III) of all indei's, lulcs, legulatioiis and bve-lavvs 
i.s.sued under this eon.stitulioii or under aiij law made 
by Parliament or (he legislatuie of a State, .shall be 
111 till' Eiiglisli language. 

(2) Nothing in .sub-elaiise (.\) ol clause (1) of 
this Arl.ieli' .shall (uevent a Stale from pri',scribing with 
the eonsent. of the President, the use of the Hindi 
language or any other language reeognised for official 
'rurpose.s in the Slate for jiroceedings in the Higli 
C'ourt of the State oilier than jiidgiueniH. decrees and 
orders. 

(3) Notwithstanduig anything eontained in .sub- 
chiuse (B) of ehuise (1) of this Artiele. when (he 
iegislalitre of a Stale has prescribed the use of any 
language other than English for Bills, Acts, Ordinances, 


and orders iiaving the farce of law. and rules referred 
to in the said sub-clause, a translation of the same 
in Pinglish certified by the Governor of the Stale shall 
be published and the same sh.al! be deemed lo be the 
authoritative text in English under this Arlicli'. 

301-G. Dming the iieriod of 1.5 .vear.s from the com- 
meniemenl of this eonslitiition, no Bill or ameiuimciit 
making provision for the language lo be used for any 
of (he purpo.se.s mentioned in Article 301-F of this 
coustitiitioii. sluill lie introduced or moved 111 either 
House of Parlniineiit. without the previous sanction of 
tlie Pre.sidont, and the President shall not give his 
.sanction to the intiodnclion of any such Bill or the 
moving of any such ameudmeni cxcciit after he has 
taken into eoiKsideration (he reconimendatioiis of the 
t'omini.ssinn eonstiliited iiiiiler Article 301-B of this 
const it 111 ion ami the lepoil of (lie Commiltee refeiced 
lo in (hat Article 

fthapler IV--30I-11. Everv person .shall be i-nlitlcil 
to submit a repri'sciilalioii loi ilie icdic—, of aiiv 
grievance lo aiiv officii 01 aiillioiiiy of ilie Union or 
a Slate in any of (he liingu.iges used in the Union 01 
111 the Slate, a- (lie case may be 

301-J ll shall be (he duly of the I'nion to pro¬ 
mote (he spreail ol Hiiiili and lo ilevelop the l.angnage 
,'0 a.s to si'i ve . 1 ' a ineduim of expression (01 all 
(he elements of the l■omln)sllc cull me of India and lo 
SI cure its eniichii'.ent by a-'innl.iiiiig vvitlionl inti'i- 
fering with its gcniu-. ihe loinis, style aiiil e.xpie.ssioiis 
used in Hindnslain and m the other languages ol 
India, and diavving, vvlieieiei necessary 01 dc.snaiile 
for its vocabulary piiinauly on Saiiskiil and .-econ- 
li.iiilv 1)11 other languages 

Schedule VIl—A I A.ssainese, 2 Bengali; 3. Eaii- 
nad.i ; 4 Gu.|;iiati, 5 Hindi; (i. Kashinin; 7. Mulaya- 
l.'im, S Marathi; 9 Gnyji; 10. Pnrijabi; 11 San.skril , 
12. 'J'ainil; 13. Telugii; 14. Urdu. 

Apparently, English will remain as Slate language 
foi Ihe next 1.5 yeais but a movement has alre.idy 
been laiinehi d to replace English by Hindi within as 
•short, a lime a.s i.s physictilly ])o,'.sible with (he least 
regard lo the difHeiilly of the non-Hindi .'‘peaking 
zones. 

We have noticed two .sets of Hindi champions. 
One group was composed ol families led by Shri 
I’urshof(amdas Tandon who has resigned from th«» 
t’ongre,ss Part 3 r after the compromise to accept inter- 
rational niimi'rals. For the other group, the motive 
force was inircly greed for dominance, they are bent 
upon getting control over the entire Central Govern¬ 
ment machinery through the medium of Hindi. Tliis 
adv'ance has already started and has become quite 
aiipaicut in tbc .kll-lndiii Radio. We fear the same 
thing will soon be noticcalalc in other departments of 
the Central Government as well. 

Dr. Raghiivira’s latest article on the case for Hind) 
makes a number of prcpo.s(erous claims which have 
little relation with realities. He claims Hindi as the 
mother tongue of 15 to 18 crores of the Indian popii- 
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lalion. In the Census Report 1931 Hutton classifies 
Hindi into two groups—^Eastern orf Sankritised Huidi, 
and western or Urduised Hindi. Ho gives the num- 
|)(>v of the fornier as 68,67,000 and that of the latter 
. 1-1 7.15,47,000 making up a total of 7.84,14,000. This 
figure shows that Dr. Raghuvira’s claim is more than 
double of what actually is the case. As regards non- 
Hindi areas, it can be* claimed with all fairness that 
.il least 20 crore.s of peoiile do not understand a 
-yllable of Hindi. It is understood in towns and cities 
end not iii villages. 

When tlic claim for Hindi as State languagi had 
l)('('n set U)), cerfaiii piinciples had been put forward, 
!i,uiiel,v, (1) an I'inglisli-Hindi Dictioimry will be tire- 
|i.iied whicli will give standard equivalents from all 
Indian tongues. Kvcr.v Indian language of iinportanee 
I, as ils (mil Dictionary of English words, a siandaid 
Ilindi-Euglislt dictionary will therefore lie able to 
.^iil'plv thus I he Hindi e(Uii\aleiil for ever>’ vvoid in an 
iinportaiil piovincial language Thi^ lias not been done. 
Ill Ragluivu's /’(ov/i/eeifi seeius to be' an imilalion ol 
v hat bad been done here m Bengal halt a conhuy 
.(go and It i.s certain iliat at least 60 [ler coni of 
Dr. HagliuMia’s /'(ovb/iesn oi -vnon>’iiis will be found 
nnacceplable (2) ll was decjch'd to change eertaui 
iidtcnlotis a.'p('('ls of Hindi Cirainmai which indicate 
iliat they aie not of Indian origin; for (Xainple, mous- 
lache. stone, ei< , at(' shown under leiiimiiie geudei' 
and th(' gender of liie \'erb clianges. The.sc granimali- 
c.il idiosyncrasies smack ol seiiiilic origin. 1 hev must 
III- I hanged and the Hindi graniinai must be biougbl 
in line with the graininin ol other Indian language' 
(3) Thill in all ('xuniinations lor Clo^ernment posts 
ilie candidates will have to ]ia.ss exiiniinalions ill Iwo 
111 ijor Indian languages one being Hindi. Tins would 
equalize the cliiiiices o( noii-IIindi spi'ukiiig candidati's 
mill those who.se mother tongiie is Hindi 

In their eagerness (o gel Hindi pas.si'd as national 
language, its sponsors huvt faih'd to fulfil any ol the 
icssurances they had )'reviously given to the noii-Hindi 
pi'ople. This lash action may be inti'rpreted as the 
eagerness of Hindi fanaties to develop a Hindi 
Inilierialisni for tlie benefit of tlie two Hindi-sjieaking 
ic'ov'inees and at the cost of the vest This, nisiead of 
♦'educing provincial rivalries, ni.ay be I hi' causi' ol 
accenUmling it. 

No Appeals to Privy Council 

The Constituent,^Aissembly of India has passed the 
Bill to abolish the jurisdiction of the I’rivy t ouncil 
lo entertain appeals from the High Courts of India 
The jurisdictuJn ol the Privy Council will C( ise from 
th'tober 10 when appeals jicuding beloic it, with cer¬ 
tain exceptions, will b(' Iranslerred to the Fi'dei'al 
Court of India. a.s an interim niea.surc until the 
l^upreme Court of India eome.s into being with the 
commencement of the new con-stitution on Januarv 
26, I960. 

The Bill was passed after 2i hours’ discussion. 


Thi.s measure breaks the last link of British supromticy 
in tlie field of India’s internal administralion. 

British Opinion on Kashmir 

'J’Ik.' Briti.sh Liberal newspaper, Manchesier Ouai'diun., 
makes out a case for Kashmir Partitiou in the following 
matim-r. The eagerness of Tones on this matter is 
well-known. 

The jiluiis for a conference between India and 
Pakistan to (I 1 SCUS.S the truce arraugoiiieiits ui 
Kashmir lia'e leniporanly broken down. This looks 
bad. It .seems that India wished to discu's among 
other matters the disbandmeui of the Azad Kashmii 
Forces and tlie control by tlie Indian Vrmy of the 
iiortlicin district.s of Kashmii. Paktslan lefused to 
come to till' conb'ieucc unless tliese iiiiitlers were 
excluded from the agenda. The Um1('d Nations 
C'omniis.sion decided that in the eireimislances if was 
be.st to i)o.s|])onc the eonfercncp. 

liidin’it claim in (Ik north iiiay m il hai'r net ined 
rxccssirc to J'ohin/iin. I'ixcepf in the dlslllet of 
J.adakh. alread.i' in Indian liiiiids, llie territory i-" 
iilmosf solidly Moslem. Apparently India’s motiv(' 

111 seeking to extend its conliol 111 this region is to 
I'lotect ils tiadc loutes to ('cniral Asia 

Whalevei may bo the Ihoiighl about ludia’.s 
case, Pakistan cannot be surprised at the demand 
being pul forward Mr. Nelitii in accepting the 
resoluhon of flu- Tbiited N'alions C'omini.s.sion of 
\ugust 1948—which is the basis of the pre.se.nt 
negotiations—lesened India's rights ui discuss the 
tiiinre of the noilluin ternlory For the diKiuite over 
the Azad Kashmir Foiecs. the other caii-so of Uie 
breakdown of the negotiations, p seems that tlie 
rnited Xalmiis Commission must bear part of the 
responsibility. Beloio hr accejiled the Augu.'l rc.so- 
lutioii. Mr Xelii'u leceived a letti'r from the ehair- 
iiiaii of 1h(' comiuissiou indiciitmg that the re.solution 
involved the \iiiual elimiiialioii of tli(' .-\zad Kn.shmir 
Forces. 

Bui I h(' ConimisMon doi's not .seem to hive said 
the same thing to Pakistan. Thi' Pakistan (Jovern- 
inenl has published an extract fioin a h’tter of the 
CoiimiiKsion of September 1948 which reads . “The 
resohilion does not eontemplalc the distinnament, or 
disbanding of I he Azad Kashimr Forces" Thus India 
and Pakistan have bi'i'ii divided by a genuine inis- 
concejUioti as to the proposals which each had 
accepfid. In itn zeal lo coniixisc the quarrel the 
t'onimindioii has been all thini/s hi all men. The 
SeciU'ily Council should take this ('X7>eriouee into 
account when mslruclmg future comniis.sion.s 

The leadei coiilinuos ■ What is to happen next’’ 
The Kashmir struggle is loo dangerous to be allowed 
lo drift on. There m.iy now be a reviial of the 
.suggestion by some Kashmiri h'liders th.at Kashmir 
should be declared indepi'iident of botli Dominion.s. 
HiP how would it be govc-rned ’? If there were popular 
elections, then' would be a struggle between the 
Moslem Conference and the Xalional Confci’enee, 
Inevitably the is.sue between I lie parties would he 
acci'ssion lo India or aeceasion to Pakistan. Thus 
the indejiendeiice of Ka.sliniir would be .short-lived. 

The best h(ii>e is for arbitration over the truce 
arrangements bv a nominee of tlie United Nations. 
Thi.s seems lo be the gist of the message from Mr. 
Truman and Mr. Attlee to both parties. To the out¬ 
side world il seems more and more plain that there 
cav be vo satisfactory end to the quarrel except 
partition. 
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If there is to be a plebiscite it nuist be i>iecc- 
tiieal, area by area. The difficulty is to draw the 
boundaries. India’s claim to most of Jammu is very 
strong, though the district of Mirpur. and perhaps 
also Riasi, would need to be excluded. India might 
be invited to guarantee not to interfere with the 
water in the river Chenab which flows partly through 
Jammu but is i ital to the irrigation .systems in 
Pakistan. Such an undertaking might be balanced by 
a jiroiuise from Pakistan to allow India to flout it.s 
timber from Jammu down tlu' rivers (dienub and 
.Iheluin. One thing i.s certain. .\ny solution except 
(•oin]iromise would not bo a final soluiion Keitlier 
.side will eier accept the complete \’ictor\ ol the 
other. 

Again, writing editorially on the Kashmir deadlock, 
the Manchester Ouoidicin (September 7) states ; 

Mr. Nehni, m bis s-jieech at .Allahaliad on Sun¬ 
day, said that lu' was surprised at the inteiaention 
of IVcsident Truman and Mr. -Attlee m the Kashmir 
di.simie. He elaims that Kashmir is ‘p'OI of India,’ 
that it lias been iitlaeked by raiders and that India 
- is tliiis the victuii of aggie,-.Mon. “Tlie whole world 
ought to appieeiale oiu .-iitualion,'’ he said, “and if 
we are wrong we .should be pLuidy told so. It is not 
rigbl to sidciraek the Ijasu- cause of the conflict 
Such a situation o^)^'lously mal;e> us restless and 
uneasy.” 

Since Mr. Nehru .‘-laaks with such candour it is 
nghi thal thi' counlr\ (Britain) .diouid s)ioak witli 
cfjual fiaiikiK'ss. It w llie way thal fuends should 
.s]i('ak to one anolhiT. 

There is a profound desire here thal the Kashmir 
di.'.puti' .should hr .settled witfi justice lo bolli sides 
and with the minumitn of laiieour left liehind Tlio 
Uiiestioiis whieh must, therefore, be I'Ul lf> Mi 
Nehru are these. 

If it is lo be considered us beyond ipie.stion that 
Ka.sliinir is a iiarl of India wh>’ did India accept I, lie 
n'soliitions of the United Nations t'ommis.sion of 
August 1B48 and January 1949 ? Mr. Nehru might 
well have advanced his present the.sis before his 
(lOverument accepted the re.soUition.s but b(' ean 
hardly do so now. The January resolution lays down 
till' following prineiple : 

‘7'lie ijuestion of the aceession of the Slate ol 
.Tammu and Kashmir to India or Paki.stan will lie 
deeided through the democialic method of a free 
and impartial plebi.seito.’ 

If India IS willing to let the future of Kashmir 
be decided by a ))lebiseilr, was it well done to 
admit at this .stage the Ka.shimn veiiresentalives to 
the Indian Con.stituent Assemlily ? Should re.spon- 
sible Indian statesmen assert, in drainatie s'peeehes 
the unbreakable union of India and Kashmir ? 

To a.sk these questions ir^ not to .say that India's 
ea.so for the aeces-sion of Kashmir to India is a bad 
one. It is to suggi'st that India is trying to jump 
the plebiscite which it accepted as the means tor 
deciding Kashmir’s destiny. 

Mr. Nehru at Allahabad .staled that the people 
of Kashmir had challenged the ‘'two-nation" theory 
of Mr. Jinnah. Though fueponderantly Moslem they 
did not wrsh lo join Pakistan and instead they sup¬ 
ported the ideals of Mahatma Gandhi. This may be 
.so. Biif it must be proved. It ean be inoved only by 
a plebiscite. // India and Pakistan dn not wish 
Kashmir to be pnrlitiojwd in a rough-and-ready way 
on the basis oj population figures, a plebiscite is the 
only stUiefactory allemative.. 

Mir. Nehru has not spoken his last word. With 
his world view of polities he will not pursue short¬ 


sighted national interests in Kashmir. If the break¬ 
down of the liiice plan leads to India making 
eon.struclivc proposal.^ then good oiay come out of 
a situation which at the moment is disappointing. 

Bharat and Pakistan 

Bharat’s Prune Minister luts listed the three 
matli'is that stand between Bharat and Pakistan 
living in amity. These are—Kashmir, Eiacuee Pro¬ 
perty and Cana! Waters from tlie Ravi and other 
ni'cTs. These arc outer cxpres.sions of a “disease of 
mind” to winch Pandit Jawaharhd Nehru referred in 
one of his latest speeches. British publicists, friends 
(if Pakistan, have noticed this congenital characteristie 
of our neighbouring Slate. A WTilor in the London 
weekly, the Economist, ha.s referred lo “the feeling 
of friislralion—even ot jealous.v—which British obscr- 
\prs haie noticeil m Karachi.” He elaborated the 
theme thus : 

‘‘.Ah Nelmi's greatno-ss and Tala's .steel have, 
mcrea.singly turned the West lo India, .so Paki.stan 
has felt rebutfed, and Wc'.st Punjab, once .so loyal, 
is sulkily inging departure fioin the Common¬ 
wealth.” 

And it J.S to lias feeling of fiu-tration that they 
are teiniited lo trace tlio Pakistan Prime Minister’d 
proposed visit to Moscow. And they are being moved 
lo entertain fears that Ihe popular feeling in Weslent 
Pakistan tiial “Russia is wilii us” — a typically Urdu 
ncw.spaper hcad-hne during last May—may influence 
Mr. Liaquat Ali Khan to make certain commilmcnls 
to the rulers of the Soviet Union. The London New 
Slatcsnum and Nation, the Socialist Weekly, has been 
found making much of the “rumours going the 
rounds that Pakistan is arming for furlhev hostilities 
in Kashmir.” It follows from this line of inter¬ 
preting things Pakistani by British publicists that 
India should be persuaded to make coucc.ssions and 
saenfice,s so t.hat the Jinnah realm may be kept inside 
till! Anglo-Saxon bloc. 

Reading their commentaries one is led ta think 
that the apprehended tie-up between the Communist 
and the Pakistani threatens to precipitate.a situation 
that President Truman and Prime Minister think can 
be controlled and canalized only by a den! over 
Kashmir-Jammu. This is the inner source of ft's 
inendly advice tendered by them to Indian Union’.<4 
Prime Mini.sfcr that he .should accept the recom¬ 
mendation by the Kashmir U.N.O. Commission about 
arbitration by Admiral Nimitx, Tlie acceptance of 
such an advice would constitute “appeasement” of 
the aggressor and the evil-doer. The Munich betrayal 
of Czechoslovakia by Chamberlain and Daladier 
not appear to ha’i'e taught the leading politiciane of 
U.S.A. and Britain much. 

Thus has Bharat, along with Pakistan, become A 
piece in the chess-board of international politics. To 
the strategists of the three World-Powers—United 
States, Soviet Union and Britain—Pakistan, however, 
has attained an importance that once belonged to 
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and Palogline when Britain was the dietalor 
moves in power-politioa. The writer in the Economic. 
has thus indicated the reason of thii) new alignment of 
forces ; 

“The strategic cnix of the Middle Easl," 
iieoording to him, “is no longer Cairo, Imt Abadan, 
I’ersia not Egypt, is th(> prize; and so, suddenly, 
buses in Pakistan seem to have become more 
important than those of Egypt or Palestine. Karachi 
i,s two days' sieainiiig'nearer the Persian Gulf than 
Alexandria, and Persia’s vulnerable frontiers with 
Russia would be better defended from Quetta lliau 
from the canal zone. Moreover, in the Middle Ea.st 
proper, it is iioi enough to have an ally and 
a treaty of alliance; one must also have a military 
mission and a garrison. As the Persians showed in 
1941 and the Arabs last year, the local aimieh 
have neither the technicians nor tiie offirer-! to 
.sbind up (o a modern army. But Pakistan’s forcos 
Iiave learnt their trade the hard way in two world 
^lms, and any Hritisli otficev,-', llii'v feel, (hey need 
'•an tiold ojM’iiitional cominand and are not cori- 
fini d to advisory functions in a luksion." 

Tn tile ligliL of this geo-]mliheal interprelntion, we 
'iin understand the genesis of Anglo-Saxon infeicst 
in helping Pakistan to leacli her goal in Ka'hinn- 
,! lui'iiii. The .«liiii(liiig counsel of suci esaivc British 
(b'v eniiiierils, the London Tri)>'‘K, has been driven. 

■ licrcfuic, lo be offcrisne in il.s seimce; ‘'Indian leaders 
bai'e not hehai'ed well in this alTaii " oiiincs the 
paper. We can only reiall lo the members of oin 
(ioieniment the words of John Pjiight that il he found 
I lie TiviCR supporting him, he would he right in feel¬ 
ing that, lie had souieliow gone wrong. India's jniblic 
opinion even today feels li.ke (his. And deiivili'i 
sirenglli from this feeling, we are sure Pandit Nchiu 
will be able to wilbslaudiiig the pres-ure-lachcs of tlie 
I wo warring iiower groups. 

Now, We should turn to the second i.ssiic la Uvci u 
Bharat and Pakistan—that of Evacuee Proi'city. It 
illustratca again the strength of tlie debtoi when 
I'ressed by the creditor. The bme outline of it, 
would emphasize this fact. The value of property left 
by Hindu and Sikh “evacuees” in Western Pakistan 
i.s about Rs. 1,600 to 2,000 crores; that, of Muslim 
“evacuees” left in tlic Indian Union is aboul Rs 6 0 
crores (a crore i.s 10 millions). It is natural foi 
Pakistan to wish to grab flic whofi' of Hindu-Sikh 
properly without any pajunent. For. K.s. l.OOO crore.- 
n*a tiny sum. In this account, properly left by Hin¬ 
dus in East Bengal, whose number would be 3 to 1 
aiillions, has not been included. Pakistanis in this 
Province arc anxious to emulate the example of iheii 
West Pakistan brothers; Moulana Akram Khaii, Piesi- 
dent of the East Bengal Muslim League, Iuh already 
raised the cry that the properties of Hindu “refugee,s’" 
liould bo fro«en. 

Those who think that Pakistan can be appeu-sed 
by a deal over Ka.shmir-Jammu do not know their 
Pakistan. Mr. Truman and Mr. Attlee can afford to 
be philosophically generous because they have not yet 
been called upon to face the consequences of the lo s 
■if billions. 


Refugee Problem in West Bengal 

Srimali MriduLi Sarabhai has in course of a series 
of articles publislied extensively in the daily Piess 
told us of her personal exiierienees of the various ways 
ill which Indian Unions’ Prime Minister approached 
the solution of the probloiiis peculiar to West, Bengal 
during hi.s Ihree-day.s’ visit lo Calcutta in the .second 
week of July last. The refugee jirobleni in West 
Bengal apiiear.s to have engaged his lime, and he is 
reported lo have said lo refugee representatives that 
"most of hi.s lime in Delhi was taken up in trying 
to speed up tlie implementation of Uie leliabilitalion 
schorne. . . 

He bud now recouimended lo the Provincial 
Govermuent.s lo form autonomous Boards with the 
iicr('.s.sary powers and authority to go ahead. Finance 
would also be jilaeed at their disjiosal. Even 
though the Provincial Government.^ were very hesi¬ 
tant to part with their powers they had accepted 
Ills suggestion. He informed them of a move lo 
hand over the cdueation of rclugi'o children to the 
Tabmi Sangb. 

It must have been this liint, from the Prime 
Minister that led A^'^est Bengid’s Premier, Dr. Bidlian 
Chandra Roy, to appoint an “autonomous Board” to 
(aekle till; refugee problem in this Piovince on the 
1 ve of his departure for Europe on the 23rd of June 
last. High hopes were luised by the news of this 
appointment, si'ecially as 8hn Satisli Chandra Das- 
GupLa of the Khadi Pratislan and of the Gandlii 
Peace Mission in Noakhali had been persuaded to 
aceepl a jio.ritioii in the Bo.ivd. Rut misebicf-niaker.s, 
CVntral and Provincial, iilaimcd to upset the whole 
i'urpnsc of (Ills “autoiionious Board,” 

L’orlun.ttcly Pundit Neliru was at Calcutta during 
iliis period; he ,'^et lii.s foot down firmly on lliis miseliicf, 
lalked to (In Bengal Mini.ster and tlio Central Minister 
Sliri Mohatilal Saxena, to some effect. And Shri Satisli 
Chandra Das Gupta went ahead with the unravelling 
of "files” and the cutting out of dilatory tactics of 
the Depai'tmeuts. But the mischief-makers persisted 
in obstruction. And with Dr. Roy’s return the 
“autonomy” of the Board has gone, and officialdom 
has been loft to try their prentice bands in social ser- 
vic(', unfarnilinr llioiigh it tic. to those who have 
been all aloivg used lo the melliod.s of a “Police 
.‘^tate.” Shri Satasb C’haiulva Das Gupta has resigned 
from the Board, and the Rehabilitation Department 
has again become the hunling-ground of foilune-scekers. 

Surplus or Deficit ? 

■This qua.stion is being hotly debated in New Delhi. 
Shri R. K. Sidhwa, a member of the Constatuent Assem¬ 
bly, appears lo have set the ball rolling by a statemen' 
i.ssucd on August 31st last in course of which he ex¬ 
pressed his opposition to any further import of food- 
grains by the Government of India as it will cause "a 
colossal loss to the nation.” We reproduce below itr 
relevant portions. 

“I have wholc-lieurtedly .supported the Prime 

Minister’s drive for the grow more food campaign 
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(IcHpiU: iny contention that there is no deficit in. the 
country. The reason is, if we produce more than oui' 
requirements, our country to that extent will be rich. 
Notwithstanding this fact, f am strongly opposed to 
the import of any foodgraiu from now onwards. To 
ivait till 1951 will bo a colossal lo.sa to the nation. 
The following fibres other than those quoted by 
me previously will couvince anybody ni a glance 
thai there is .something veiy much wrong m *the 
Food Ministry. 

tons 

Crops in 1948-1949 .. 426,(K),0(K) 

Destroyed by worms .. 30,00,000 


Rationed area, tonsianjitioii of food 22,77,00t) 
Non-rafioned aica .. 330,00.000 


352,77,000 


Surplus .. 43,23,000 


1’hese lignres liiiii' lii'cii lejjioihieed froiii the 
monthly itbsltacl of statistics published liy the 
(loveriinieiil of India in li'obrunrv 194(t. 

From lh(' figiires it will bo seim (hat tJie sinphi-' 

per (ioveiiimeiit lei-oids; show.-, a .‘-iivplus of 
13,23,000 tons 1 am idlowing 20 ties lon,< of gram 
eie., used for fodder and leu lacs tons smugaling 
fioni tJir siivpliis all'll lo ,i delicit aica due lo Iiich 
piict'.s- jiri'Vaiiiiig III ilio dilicil, aii-a Deduct 30 lues 
Ions ftoin 43.23,000 tons, it leaves a net surplus ol 
13.23,000 tons during 1918-19. Yi I 20 lac,-- tmisi vvere 
niiporied from foreign countries at the total cost 
of R,«, 130 e^iorcs. 

While caleulating llie.se fignii's (lom Coverumciit 
slali.stie.s, J have lahen foi the time bi-ina, 86 per cent 
as the adult ifpiivalent, as the Food Ministry has 
liascd all its calculiitions allhoiigli, as I have said 
before, I challenge the 86 per cent as adult average. 

According lo Goverumonl. wheat and rieo me 
the deficit items. T question the [iroprie.ty of the 
Government importing gram, barley and other such 
food grains Giain hies always lieen surplus item, yet 
it is .systemalicallv imiiorled in largo quantities 

In January. 1,047 Ions to the lalue of Rs. 772,683 
at the rale of Rs. 25 per maund w-as imported from 
Aden and dependencies Similarlv. in the montli of 
Februaiy 697 tons of gram for the value of 
Rs. 4.39,968 were impurfi'd from the above countries. 

It would be interesting lo note that in undivided 
India in 1947 production of gram was 35,95,000 tons 
whereas under divided India in 1918, the crop instead 
of showing a decrease showed a sharyi incre.ase of 
43,10,000 tons (7.15.000 Ions incre.'ise in diiidecl 
India in 1048 against undivided India) ’’ 

Shri Sidhwa has been pressing forward this thesis 
of his from long before. .\nd we have n ceitain fooling 
that the advisers and ‘‘exi>crts” of the Central Food 
Ministry have been nelllrJ by it So the offieial n-pl-c 
to hi.s challenge has not taken long to come We 
find the following in a Prcsfi Truxf of /w/m me-»ag('. 
lilted New Delhi. Sept ember 9 

The spokesman wlio was commenting on the 
statement of a prominent non-official last, wei k, said 
that with the exception of statistics relating to the 
consumption of food in rationed areas none of the 
other figures quoted wa.s found in the monthly 
abslract. of statistics of Februai’y, 1949, which the 
author had claimed as his authority. 

The spokesman pointed out that even figures of 


consumption only related to 1948 which was largely 
a period of decontrol. While the Government’s com¬ 
mitments in 194^ was only for 51 million people, their 
commitments today were for 134 millions. 

On the basis of the figures of actual off-takes of 
foodgrains in the seven months of the current year 
and the estimated requirements for the five months, 
the .-ipokeBman said, total consumption would be 
7.9 million tons against 2.27 million tons mentioned 
111 the .statement. ' 

The spokesman said that even before food con- 
tiols were introduced, India was a nett importer of 
foodgrains lo the extent of 1.5 to two million tons. 
'J'he ari'u now inclndcd in Pakistan used to supply 
750,(KK) tons of grains mainly wheat. The population 
of the. countiy had also been increasing and according 
to the latest e.stimates of tbc Census Commissioner 
based on registered figures of births and deaths, the 
poinilatiou was 337 millions as agtiiust 320 millions 
in 1941 At the average rat(> of one pound of Juod- 
grains yier adult per day, the leiyuiieinoiits of the 
extr.a 17 million peoyrle would be 2,250,000 tons 
The .syiokesiniin said Govenunenf could not 
obviously rely on stati.slical calculations lor deter¬ 
mining the quantities lo be imported. .As otheiwisc 
the Govi'j-nniont would ‘tied itsi'lf in the yiosition of 
, llic malliemidici.aii who in ero.ssiiig a river lost all 
hi.s childien despite the fuel lliat. his calculiition.s of 
the avciagu lieiglil of his family and tlie aveiagc 
deyitli of the river wcie statistically correct’ 

F.sliirialiiig India'.- farm poimlalioii at 70 jier coul 
and the ndull.-equivalenis at 86 yier cent, the si okes- 
inaii .-laid Ihi'-i would woik e.ut lo llie adiilt-eqiiivaU'Ul 
of farm and non-faim populaliou being i-e.-pectii o'y 
203 millions and 87 inillion.s respeclivelv. Calculaling 
the reqiinenicnls' of tlie faim iiopiilalion at 16 ounces 
per adult per diiv and Ih.il of the noii-farin jinpu- 
i.ation at 12 oiin<-es. the total |•eqll^•emcI)l.s• came lo 
•13.6 million tons, Tlic spokesman said that lo this 
figure must be added the normal requirements for 
seed and wastage It wa.s also not possible lo use the 
whole gram yrrodnetion in cereals a.s excepting in 
parts of North India, grain w.ts u=ed only a.s a pulse 
or cattle fodder. 

The spoke.sman .said that while India had good 
croyis in 1914-45 these had been followed by a series 
of bad liarve.sts due to drought and also heavy rains. 
The result had been a shortage of about three million 
lon.s in the yiroduction this year compared to the 
average pioduelion for the tlirec years ending 1942-43 
The .spokesman said that the consumption of the 
faiiu population was ba.scd only on an ‘as.sumed 
aveiage’ and not on any statistics of their actual 
consumption With a farm yropiilalion of 236 millions 
in India, very .‘■■mall changes per head could result 
in large ehange.s in the aggregate, Thn.s an overall 
increase in the daily consumption of one ounce per 
head would involve a total increase in demand of 
2.36 million tons for the farm yiopiilatio i alone Tims, 
the .syioke.smmi ‘underlined the danger of allowing 
abslract. statistics to rim nwav with practical 
considerations.* 

'I'he imyioi'ts of foodgiain.-' are ba.sed on cal- 
culalile and known factors, such as internal prodne- 
linn, internal procurement and the offtakes from 
lalioti shoyvs. To attempt to feed the rationed 
population on anv other basis would be most 
daiigerou--. 

Our own opinion in thus matter is that if the 
.\lioIe country were rigidly and efficiently rationed, as 
'll Biilain, or even if procurement became total all 
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,\ijr the coimtJ'y then the deficits would vanish. To¬ 
by tlie cultivator is consuming—afad also wastinii 
tlirough hoarding—fur in excess of hil requirements, to 

I he detriment of llie country's interests in general. 

Seraikella and Kharswan 

On September 3 last the Bur Association of the 
High Court of Orissa pilssed the following resolution 

II liicli has been sent to the President of the Con.stituent 
■.ssembly, to the Prime Minister and to tlic Slates 
.Ministry : 

This meeting of the High Court Bia .Assaciatioii 
unanimously resolves that by reu'-on ol the gi-ogru- 
■pliical situation and oneness of the econouiie .•jiu! 
cultural life of the people of the SeraiUcllu and Khar- 
•sviuui Slates with that of the Province of Orissa ami 
in view of the fact that (he Dominion Coverninent 
while effecting meiger of (ho-e two States with 
Orissa, accepted the said in’inciide and iii new ol 
the legal position ai'i."-ing out of the said imigei 
ihis Association is of oipiiiion that Ih" adiiiini.strjpion 
of the said two State.s be nieiged with lliai ol tie' 
Province of Oris.sa before the pairing of tin' new 
('onslitulion of India and thal llii iiicigev ol llaisp' 
.states wilh the Pioviiici' nf Bihar Ix’ing agiiiisl 1h<' 
'•.Oli.slitutioiial jjosilion aheady aci-eplid Ky the 
CoverDtiienl of India and being agaiii-l Hu wislie-. 
of the people of those iStaU's ami detiiinental tu 
Iheir economic and (olliuaJ lile and .ibo b; ina 
against the interest of (he count ly ni gemaal this 
Association urges upon the Coveinmenl ‘>f Tiidm 
lo take nece.'is.’irv -•iep. loi tiii.il nieigei rp' ihe e 
'ttate.s W'lfh Oiis.sa. 

The Bar As-sociatiou's le.soluliun as-^eits tiiai “oniiiL'S^ 
'■I economic and cultural life” as well a.s geogvapliica! 
I'l'ojiinquity should ha\e been determiuing factors iu 
deciding the, issue as between Orissa and Bihai'. But 
t‘V its peisistcnce in avoiding tliis principle in re- 
;oustructing tlie units of the Indian Federation, the 
A'ehru Government has landed itself into a quagmire, 
riiis will lead to further di.sa.sters. It is time lo reverse' 
i'lis wrong policy. 

India’s Second Line of Defence 

A Prc.se Note issued by the Defeiiee Mmistiy oi 
'lie Indian Union envisages the formation of a second 
bne of defence of its territories against external attack 
‘ii«l internal tumult. It will be known as the Tern- 
•orial Army having a target strenglli of 7,30,000 
ICegular recruitment to this force lia.s begun in certain 
ireas, although the official lauiiehing of Hie campaiaii 
'vill begin with appropriate ccrcmoriie.-i .all oier India 
'hiring the first week of October. 

Apart from its military siguiiteance. iIk' liai.iing 
niipartcd is intended to infuse military discipline in 
'he youth of the country and also to help their pi ysi- 
<^id development by making the benefils of part-time 
■'nlitary training available to them. 

The scheme envisages the raising of two types of 
units—rural and urban—^which arc already in the pro- 
'^' ss of formation. 


Unlike the pre-war Indian Territorial Force which 
was constituted of only a few infantry units, the terri¬ 
torial army will be composed of all arms in existence 
in the regular army, including infantry, armour, 
aiiillery, engineers, .signal and service corps. 

Ilccruitment to the Territorial Army will be on 
a soual basis, the country having been divided into 
the following eight zones for the purpose ; 

(1) The East Punjab, Rajputaua and Delhi, 
including Bainstlmn, the P.E.P.S.U., Himachal 
I’liidi'sh, Aladliva Bharat and Bhopal. 

(2) The U. P. including Vindhya Pradesh and 
the iiicrgod Stales. 

^3) Tin- C, P. and Berar, including Hm 
merged States. 

(4) Bombay and Kalhiawar, including Saura.--h- 
ir.i and Hie ni(*rged Slates 

(5) Madras, Coorg, My.sori', Travancore.-Coclnn 
■111(1 the merged St.ales. 

«)) Itiliar and Orissa and Hie merged State.s, 

(7) Wc.st Bengal. 

(8) Assam, including Tripura. Manipur, Coodi- 
H' liar aud Kha.M Hill Slates. 

The Territorial Army will ha\e two types ol 
naiuing ; (a) recruit and annual triuning and (b) 
lohintaiy ti.aining on course.s of iiislriiction .ind altach- 
inenl to regular units. 

Candidal e.s for seleclioii as ollicer.s, or other ranks 
must be between the ages of 18 and 35. The upper 
age limit may be rela.\ed in the case of ex-olficeis 
and cx-seivicemeii and the civilian candidates with 
special technical qualifications. A national of the 
Union of India by birth or by domicile, or any other 
person, in who.so favour a declaration of eligibility has 
been i.s,siicd by the Mini.stries of Home Affairs and 
Defence, and who is medically fit, can apply. Those 
appl.ving for Comnii.ssions as officers and J.C.O.’s must 
possess the specified minimum educational qualifica¬ 
tions. Ex-servicemen will be absorbed in as larg'- 
number as possible. 

Application forms for officers and J.O.C.’s with tiio 
necessary particulars, will be available after September 
20 from the headquarters of Army Commands, areas, 
sub-areas and recruiting offices Enrolment forms for 
enlistnieiit as other ranks can be had from recruiting 
offices throughout India and from territorial arni.v unit 
headquarters. 

Besides reinforcement of ihe regular army a.s and 
when required, the Territorial Aiinj', as a second lino 
of defence will look after anti-aircraft and coastal 
defence and in an einrrgeacv, lelieve the regular arm.v 
partly or wholly of it.s infernal security commitments. 

Though a volimtcei organisation, the methods of 
training in the Territorial Anny will not only vi-idcn 
the general outlook and help the physical development 
of its individual members but also infuse iu thenr 
militaiy discipline. Every officer of the Territorial 
Army, when performing duty as such and every enrolled 
person when called out and embodied or attached to 
the regular force,s, will be subject to the Indian Army 
Act. 
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The ludittti Govcruiuent liaihvuys, according to a 
Hallway Board annoimcenient, arc also raising opera¬ 
ting workshop and construction companies as part of 
ilic Government’s jdans for raising Territorial Army. 

The public, mind in India has been prepared for 
this new duty for about 12 nionths. And tliough we 
would have iirefcrrcd compulsory military training for 
the youth of tlie ctauitiy as pail of their duty !l^ 
cilizcm, wc welcome this new move. In the case of 
West Bengal ulicro military traditions liavc been all 
hut killed by British policy, wc arc convinced that 
••-iniie sort of cOiiipul.sioii ■will be necessary. 

Race Relations in East Africa 

The Bharat Soyasram Snngha of Calcutta sent oiii, 
a Cultural Mission to East Africa—Kenya, Uganda, 
Tanganyika, and Zanzibar—to forge fresh links with the 
natives of these countries and to sirengtheu the national 
consciousness of Indians resident in these areas. The 
latter have been there for more than half a century. 
The leader of this Mission, Swann Advaitauauda, has 
ill couisc of a .speech made at New Delhi said that 
since the advent of the Malaii Government in South 
Africa, the condition of Indians and the children of 
the soil has wor.scned as the evil example of South 
Africa has been encouraging the ruling olasse.s of these 
countries to intensify their racial and colour prejudices, 
’riu'hc latter are Kiiropean inteilopcis, the majority of 
tlii'iH British, who have ticon maintaiiiing lle-ir position 
Iheie on (lie strength of gun.s, guii-pnwdei ami bulltls 
and the otlici accessories of "Wcslciu cuilizatiun 

The Bnti.''li Covernineut (hire not touch them, as 
they are iiJraid lliat any intcTfeienco vvith thenr unjust 
privileges will .set the whole of vvhitc-Joiniuated Africa 
ablaze. The condition of thiiig.s in East Africa can be 
illustrated from what has been happening iii Kenya 
This has been described for us by Mr. Peter Koinaiige. 
the son of an African chief, who has been in India 
as a guest of the Indian Union. A graduate of the 
Oxford University and an educationist of eminence, Mr. 
Koiiiange has given expression to sentiments that move 
nationalist.s in every age and clime. In course of a 
6i>eech at Nagpur Mr. Koinangc told Hie world the 
.story of Ruropcan nggre.s.sion in Africa in the light of 
experiences in his own country. Wc .sunumuize it 
lielow. 

In Keiiyn (here were about fu:c mtUton AJiicaim. 
tilncty-onc thouxand Indians, twenty-nine thousand 
Euwpcvns and about twenty-three tlunmmd Arabs. 
With the end of the Slave, trade the Aiabs had ceased 
to have anything to do vvith the social and economic 
life in Kenya. As regards tlie Indians, they owned 
much property in towns like Nairobi and mixed ficcly 
with the Africans. They had taught the Africans means 
of earning a living by scmi-ekilled trades, like shoe- 
making, tuikering and tailoring and so on. Bvit they 


were unable to prevent class discrimination being 
practised against Africans in their property; for example, 
most of the buildii^s in which restaurants of Nairobi 
were housed bnlonped to Indians but in these very 
hotels African.^ and Indians were not admitted except 
as servants. 

The very laud which had belonged to the Africans 
had been taken away from them by means of an 
Euiopcaii law which made all Kenyan landed property 
crown land by a stioke of the pen! On every Negro 
child’s education only six pence were spent every year. 

In the Exociitivc C’onucil which ruled Kenya there 
was not a single African meuiber, though, of the seven 
of the Council, one was an Indian. In the Legislative 
Assembly the .so-called reprcvsentalivcs of the Africans 
were all nonnnulcd menilvers of llie Civil Service,. 

Out of the five million Africans Ihcic were hardly 
half-a-dozen grnduate.s. 

Export and import, faciliUcs were coiiccutralcd 
in Kuropeiiu hands and oven the Indians could not 
trade cixcept thiough these Europeans. 

The Indians, like the Itiuropeans, h;id giovvii licli 
on the .soil of Afnea but have not. given hack anything 
to the soil which liad made them rich, frankly speak¬ 
ing. Commercial methods should have been t.tuglit by 
the Indians to the Africans; but they had not done so, 
tliough they had taught Afncau.s a few single trades. 
From th(' Eurojioaiis the Africans had learnt of techno¬ 
logy hut the Europeans, self-.-lylcd leach'i's, had failed 
to lead the Africans properly. Instead they had merely 
c.sploilcil tlv sons of the soil. 

It was to India that .M'ncans desii'inc education 
leiiied almost instinctively. 

The mi.s.sionuncs with their talk of the Chii.-itiaii 
Trinity had puzzled the Africaii,s who had also been 
hint by the exploitation which followed in the wake 
of the missionaries. 

This summary refers to matters that arc not com¬ 
plimentary to Indians who have gone out of their own 
country to make good in material life. But thereby 
they have undertaken certain responsibilities, one of 
which is to identify themselves with the natives of 
the soil. It may mean losing certain of their national 
eharnctcri.stics. But this is a price that they must be 
prepared to jiaj’. Othenvise, they cannot justify the 
stay out of India. *’ 

^OTICE 

On account of the Durga I'uja Holidays ‘'The 
Modem Review" Office and “Prabasi" Press ivill remain 
closed from the 38th September to the 11th October, 
J949. both days included. All bimndhs accumtdating 
during this jieriod will be transacted after the holidays. 

Kbidah Nath Chattekji, 
Editor. 
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The object of this article is to ®al with some pro¬ 
blems of West Bengal and to analyse some hard fads 
in relation thereto. Certain views which I may have 
to express hero, may riot be pleasant to some people; 
hut it appears to nio that lime has come when these 
views should be ('Xi)res,-if'd in the interest of the wel¬ 
fare of the newly creali'd I’roniice of West Bengal 
and its people. (IccasionMlly Miiiie amount of plain- 
.speaking IK neei'.ssary both lor k moving a misundev- 
Ktanding and for tri'alnig a jiroi'er perspective for clear 
thinking. 

TuE KiI llOEE I’UOBI.EM 

Refugees have eome iiilo Wi'st Bengal both from 
Kjsit...Bengal and from West Pakistan, altliough the 
Uiiailx'r of those who have conn' fiom East Bengal 
is very imuh Jaraer. The K'fugeo problem in this 
IToMiice, tlnrefoie, i> piactie.illv ilie pioblein of refu¬ 
gees from East Bimgul. Enfoitunalidy, there has been 
a good deal of loose lliiiikiiig .ih-out tins probimn and 
its solution. Eur example, it has been lield by .some 
blast Bengal leadeis, now iii Wi st Bmiga], that the 
ipiestion of llie piojiei rehahililalum of the East Ben¬ 
gal refugees iii Wi'Sl Biaiaal should be one of the 
niain i.ssue.s at, the ensuing Ceiieral Election in this 
J’l'OMUea. It lias also becii lield by soiiii’ olheis tliat 
until the refugee 'piobtem is solved, tlieii; (aniiot be 
any peace in this Pio\ mi'e And still others nviiu- 
lain till' absurd view lliaL the (‘ongress High Com¬ 
mand had made a deelaialion befoie the partition 
of Bengal lhai if the eiiliie Hindu niinorily in Ifast 
JJeiigal weie toieed to- i in umsl.iliees to migrate to 
llie Tiidiau Cmon, liny would lie wekaniieil in ITe.s-t 
lit ngtil. • 

1 fail to see how the que-.lum of rehabilitation of 
East Bengal refngei'.s in We.st Ikmga! can legitimately 
he imule an issiie at the coming (leneral Election 
for the reeonslilution of tin' Piovincial Legislalivc 
Assembly. Nor do I find any jnslification for the 
thre.at tliat there would be no jieace in West Bengal 
unless the refugee iirobleni were .solved. The East 
Bengal ririiigres now in West Bengal, or those who 
speak on their behalf as shown above, should not 
forget the elementary facts that, strictly speaking and 
li«inanitariani.sm apart, West Bengal Las no more 
re.sponsibility for those refugees tlian any other Pro¬ 
vince of India; that (lie partition of Bengal, if that 
point i.s raised in thi.s connexion, was only a logical 
corolKtry to the partition of India, and the same prin¬ 
ciple of Helf-delermination which had been invoked by 
the Muslims for the latter, had also been invoked by 
the Hindus concerned for the former; and that even 
if nvpiy Hindu in East Bengal voted against the 
partition of Bengal—and, ns a matter of fact, many 
Hindus there had really opposed it—, the partition 
would have been effected, as it W’as actually done, by 
the vote of the members of the Provincial Legislative 
Assembly representing the non-Muslim-majority dis¬ 


tricts. If any reader questions the accutacy of my 
statements, he may kindly go through the following 
extracts from the relevant official documents ; 

<I) “The setting up of a separate, sovereign 
State of Paki.slau on the line.s claimed by the Miiis- 
Iiin Le.igiie, would not solve the communal .iimionly 
liroblein; nor can wo see any justification for in¬ 
cluding within a sovereign Paki.slan those districts 
of the Punjab and of Bengal and Assam in which 
the jiopulation is 'predouiinaatly non-Mu&iiiu. Every 
argument that can be used in favour of Pakistan, 
can ecpially in our view be used in favour of tlio 
exeluHioii of the non-Mu.slini areas from Pakistan.”— 
Fiom I’ariigiaph 0 of I,lie rilatement by the British 
Cabinet Delegation and the Viceroy' dated IGth 
May, 1946. 

♦ * 

(II) “The Provincial Legislative Assemblies ol 
Bengal and llie Punjab (excluding the European 

nionibers) will-♦ each be asked to meet in two 

jiails, one |•ellle,sentlng the Muslim .majority dis- 
tiiets and the other the jest of the Province .... 

“The mernlieis of thi' two parts of each Legis¬ 
lative Assemlily sitting separately will be empowered 
to vote whether or not the i’rovine.e should be 
Iiartitnmed. If a siniple majoiily of (//her pari, 
decides in favour ol partition. divLsion will take 
jilace and arrangi-menls will be made aeeordingly.”— 
Fioiii p.'iragrajihs and 6 of the ,Statement made 
by His Majesty’s (hiveriuiieni on the Method of 
Transfer of Power m India, dated 3rd June, 1917, 
and iHijmlaily known as the Mountbatlen Plan. (The 
italics .are ours.) 

Tl le lollovving extinct, from the jieisonal message 
of His Exi'elleucy Lord Moiiiilballen, Viceroy and 
(iovernor-Ceiieial of India, bioadcasi on 3rd .luiii', 1917, 
iiia.v alr-'O be relevant here : 

"To my gieat re.giet it, lias bei'ii i iqiO'SvMe to 
obtain agieement eitlier on the Cabinet Massion 
l*Iau, or on any other jilaii that would iireserve the 
unity of India. But tliere can Ix' no qlle^lion of 
eoi'i'eiiig any large areas m which oiU' community 
has a iiiajonty, to livi' against llieir (,vfc) will under 
a Cioveriiiii.'ut iii winch aiiollter community has a 
iii.'ijorilv. And the only allermitive to coercion is 
ji.'irlition. 

“But when the Muslim League demanded tlie 
piartilion of India, Congress useil the same iiigu- 
iiients for demanding m that event the partition of 
certain Provinces. To my mind this argument is 
unassailable.” 

If I have quoted these extracts, I have done so 
with a view’ to disabusing the minds of some people 
of some erroneous notions in connexion with the ques¬ 
tion. of the last yiartition of Bengal. It is no good 
holding out any l.hreat to the i>cople or the Govern¬ 
ment of Wi'st Bengal. There is no room for black¬ 
mail here. Nor should the claims of humanitariani.«m 
be strained too far. All this would only alienate the 
.sympathies of the native poynilation of West Bengal 
from the refugees and make things worse than what 
they are to-day. The solution of .the problem of East 

* The word omitted io '‘Iborofete’*. 
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Be&|{al refugees, as also of the refugees from West 
Pakistan, in a Central responsihilily, and it is the duty 
of the Congress High Command and the Government 
of India who are largely rnspousihic for the partition 
of this country, duly to discharge it And the Con- 
j»gress High Command and the Government of India 
tdiould also, in their turn, make it quite clear to every 
Constituent unit of the Indian Dominion (or Union, 
as the case may be), that if its jicoplc arc enjoying 
to-day the blessings of freedom, it is largely due to the 
sufferings and sacrifices of the people of Bengal and 
of the Punjab, and that they must, therefore, bear 
their proportionate share of the burden of rehabilita¬ 
tion of refugees from East Bengal and W«'st Pakistan. 
If they arc mean, selfish, and ungrateful enough to 
shirk ttiia responsibility, they should be made to bear 
It by the Central Authorities. There should not b(' any 
policy of shilly-shallying in this matter. 

So far as W^est Bengal is concerned, it has been, 
and will be doing all that it can But it .should not 
be forgotten that Iheie is a limit to its caiiacily or 
resources. It is already overiiopulated and cannot 
stand any further addition to its population. Besides, 
the problem of iniddle-cla.ss unemployment has become 
very serious hero. Still, as already said, this Province 
will do all that it can for the East Bengal refugees. 
But to one or two things its people can never agree . 
They ciuinot agree, for instance, to the creation of a 
governing or master class * over them; nor can t hey 
ftoquiosce in any attemiit at their political domination 
by .some people who arc not cither the children of the 
soil, or who are not really identified with their intere.sts 
or with their joys and sorrows, but who arc only 
maintaining a sort of parasitical e.xistence at Caleulta. 
That is to say, they cannot agree to any kind of ex¬ 
ploitation of West Bengal, either economic or political, 
from any quarter whatsoever. In their own interest.s, 
therefore, the refugees from East Bimgal should for¬ 
bear from one or two things ; they should not, m the 
first place, behave towards the native population ot 
West Bengal in a manner which would create in the 
minds of the latter a feeling of bitterness and di.sgust 
towards them. They should remember that, after all, 

• Whut I mean by this will be evident in any one wbo acana the 
lift ot apiioinlmcnt* ro public office* in West lirngal- and paitioularly 
to itt kry admtntatrativf poiifion—since the 15lh of August, 1047. Time 
Ita* now come for warning the relevant appointing authoritieH of the 
reaction of auch a policy of appointments upon the minds of the 
educated youths of West Bengal i—I mean the sous and daughters of the 
native population of Uio rroviaee. Tliose who were allowed to opt out 
of East Bengal should have been mostly absorbed in ihr vaiimis 
aervloes of the Covernment of India, and not allowed to crowd into 
tke services of a small Province like Wo»t Bengal. If the Covorninent 
of India could not absorb tbem all, it should have directed aumc other 
Provinces of Indis—and particularly the neighbouring ones to bear a 
shore of^ the burden of absorption. The latter should not enjoy the 
aweett of freedom without paying any adequate price for them. The 
poUoy pursued by the Govorninent of West Bengal since the l$th of 
Augnai, 1947, has created a very difficult situation for the educated 
yOiltbs of West Bengal, aud tbeir discontent due to their unemployment 
to rtoln* bi volume und lulratltT every dey. Thoee who ere in power 
todey ikettld here m bmilMtiv* iseiflii to eee thto. 


they are, and will always be, in a minority in West 
Bengal. If, therefore, they cannot, by their conduct, 
earn the goodwill wf the said native population, it 
would bo rather difficult for them .to live in peace in 
its midst. The State cannot.help thorn much in this 
matter. That there have been serious lapses on the pari 
of many refugees there is no doubt. As a consequence, 
there have been estrangemtnts of feeling in many 
places, and this has made it difficult for many refugees 
either to engage a house on rent, or to acquire any plot 
of land for tliem. And it should be borne in mind in 
this connexion that a single instance of ill behaviour 
on tlie jiarl of a refugee in one place would injure the 
ml.i'rests of, at least, twenty refugi-es in other jilaces, 
as a result of the circulation of exaggerated stories 
about sucli behaviour. Secondly, the refugees should 
see that they arc not used as pawns in the sordid 
game of power-politics on which some East Bengal 
leaders liave been engaged in West Bengal over since 
the partition of Bengal. Noi should they allow any¬ 
body to make any jiolitical caiulal out of their posi¬ 
tion or plight. Indeed, those leaders, whether from 
I'aist or from W'est Bengal, who do not do anything 
t.angible citlier for the amelioration ot the condition of 
the; refugi'cs or for their actual rehabilitation, but only 
make a political cajutal out of their plight, are 
not really their fricud.s, and the refugees should, in 
their own interest, beware of such leaders who only 
want to serve themselve.s by making a political use of 
the refugee problem. What these leaders will actually 
achieve ulliniatrly, is the alienaiion of the sympathy 
of the people of West Bengal fiom the refugee,s. And 
the refugees also niu.st bear in mind that no hou.se- 
holder can permit a guest to bo the master of liis 
house, or to have a share in its management, unless 
the latter has become, in the meanwhile, a member of 
the household, and thu.s identified with its interests, 
by the e.slabhshment of some sort of social relation¬ 
ship with its other members. I attach a special 
■siguificanice to this point of identification of the refu¬ 
gees, in mental outlook and interest, with the native 
liopulation of W'^est Bengal. Any attempt on their part ■ 
to maintain a separate existence, aloof from the latter, 
would prove suicidal to their interests in the long 
run. 

That political use is being made of the re'’uge|s 
is not a fietion but a fact, will be borne out by the 
following incident within my own experience. A Noa- 
khali gentleman, now at Calcutta, had seen me at 
Dacca on several occasions in the past. He was, 
therefore, under the impression that I belonged to Bome 
district in East Bengal. Some time ago ho happened 
to meet me one evening in the housS of a common 
friend at Calcutta. He took me aside, along with two 
young men who were with him. He then described 
to me in a veiy enthusiatic manner what he had been 
doing for the registration of East Bengal refugees as 
voters here, etc. He also assured me that he alone 
would arrange for the registration of, at least, a lakh 
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of refugees as voters. His politicai inotive was trans¬ 
parent. While talking to me, or iather disclosing his 
seCTets to me, he, as already notd, appeared to be 
under the impression that I hailed from some place 
in East Bengal. 1, therefore, felt that 1 must first 
reveal to him that 1 belonged to West Bengal. As soon 
as I did this, his condition became as if he had seen 
an apparition I I notiifcd this reaction, and then very 
politely told him that what he had been doing was 
all right in a way, but that it should be the 
duly of every one of us to. provide, first of all, 
food, clothing, and housing to th<! poor and helpless 
refugees, and then arrange for their proper rehaP'lita- 
tion. Their voting right would come to tlicm, as a 
matter of course, as soon as tliey settled down in 
snrffe place in West Bengal. I further told tho.se 
gentloiiien tliat if they were first anxious for the poli¬ 
tical rights and prn'ilege.s of the refugei's, their 
ai-tivitie.s would be naturally liable to susiueion by 
many people in West Bengal, and that this might not 
help Ihe. cause of the refugees in (ho long run. They 
appi’ared to be convinced of what I s.aid to Ihem. 1 
.may add that just at this tunc hundreds of uowly- 
arrived refugees were lying at the Scaldah Station m 
a deplorable condition. 

pKKMiiaisirii* OF WiiST Bengal 
For some time past most un.seciuly squabbles have 
been going on in West Bengal, primarily o\er the 
question of its Premiership. This matter has gone so 
iar, I veiy much regret to say, as to affect the 
loyalty and neutrality of some members of tlie civil 
seiaiee in llie Province. Tliere arc—1 ha\c ri'ason to 
believe, although it is not iiossible, for obvious reasons, 
to adduce, any legal jiroofs in such mailers—.some 
elements in the Secretariat of the Government of 
West Bengal and m some of its other Departments, 
which are not really loyal to the present Ministry 
in West Bengal; nor do they care very much either 
for tlic welfare of the people of this Province or for 
their feelings in many matters. These elements appear 
to be in collusion with some outside elements and 
carry on intrigues with them, and the latter, forgetful 
of the elementary dcrencics of public life in their 
ugly scramble for political power and position, have 
been encouraging the former in their disloyal activities, 
tlven State papers, it is regrettable to note, sometimes 
leak out of some Government offices. No good govern¬ 
ment is possible in a country, as every sane man will 
admit, unless its civil service regards every public office 
as a sacred trust, and strictly adher.es to the principle 
of neutrality in the execution of its duties. Our civil 
servants should, therefore, emulate the example of the 
members of tlie civil service in England, whose “ethos,” 
as an eminent English writer has put it, “is detachment 
and neutrality,” and who serve “the Government of the 
day, whatever its complexion,” with equal seal and 
devotion.. It is, therefore, sincerely hoped that those 
elements in our civil service, the loyalty and dcv.3tion 
of which are open to suspicion and have, therefore, 


become a matter of some public concern, will soon mend 
their conduct ; otherwise steps will have to be taken 
either for the termination of their connexion with the 
Government or for their removal to such positions in 
which they cannot do any mischief. I must, however, 
hastiiu to add here that what 1 have said above, does 
not apply to ail members of the civil service in our 
Province. There arc many whose loyalty and neutrality 
arc uinpio.slioiiable, and who are really anxious to do 
fi'i'iything pos.sible for i)roiuoting the welfare of the 
native j>oj>ulation of West Bengal. 

Coming now to the question of Premiership of a 
Province, 1 should, first of all, like to say that I must 
avoid making any referi'uce to personalities ns that 
would be bad taste. I iiiu.st, therefore, remain on the 
plane of a principle in this matter. And the principle 
which I sliould like to enunciate in this connexion, and 
which I would advise my countrymen to act up to in 
the interest of stable and good government in every 
1 roviiice. IS as follows : 

‘ Regard being had to the jisyehology of men in 
politics, the Premier of an Indian Province should 
ill a man of (he Province—preferably one who has 
fieeii born and brought up in it and has a stake in it, 
and some of whose ancestors, at least, have also 
li\i-d m it Otherwise, he cannot have a genuine and 
undivided love and sympathy for its people ; nor 
can lie lie rooted tn their hearts. A.s a consequence, 
he cannot coniuiaiid their re.^jieot and confidencA 
and Ills actions and ]i()licies will be liable to mi8<ij( 
coiis(iaction at every stage And thi.s in its turn 
would mean that his aduunislial.ion would be marked 
by a lack of vigour, iiielficieiicy, and instability. 

"iMiillici, 1 .should like to state that, in the 
(hoiee of tlii' Premier of a Provmee. the voice of its 
native jiopulation must pii'Vail. and that no ovie 
should l>e iintxisi'd on it from above as its Premier, 
eilhir diioctly or indirectly. Otherwise his Premier¬ 
ship would piovi' to be a di.siiial failure.” 

I believe that the Premier of every Indian Province 
excejil, recently, of East Punjab and, in 1947, of West 
Bengal, has been appointed, more or less, on this 
jirincijile, and that this is a.s it should be. And when¬ 
ever a depaiture has been made from this principle, the, 
result has not been very satisfaetoi'y. After all, an 
adopti'd son cannot have the same feelings of love, 
devotion, and reverence towards his adopting parents 
as an actual son will have towards his own parents- 
This is an elementary iisyehologieal fact which uo one, 
having any regard for truth, can ignore. The case of 
East Punjab is somewhat peculiar and its analogy, 
therefore, is not applicable to any othe.r Province of 
India, and even to West Bengal. There has been a 
wholesale migration of Hindus and Sikhs from West 
Punjab into East Punjab, whereas over 80 per cent of 
the Hindu population of East Bengal are still there. 
And even in East Punjab a new Ministerial crisis is 
brewing, according to the latest* Press reports from 
there ; and I shall not be surprised if the present 
(Sachar) Ministry soon goes oyt of office. It would, 
__ K _ 


* Aitgttti«Sept«iab«r» 19^. 
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therefore, be a great folly to ignore the fants of human 
nature m i’olities. I believe that, out of regard for this 
]xsyehology of men iu Politicb that the King of England 
“asked Mr. Baldwin and not Lord Curzon to form; a 
Government” iu 11)22. In (hi.s particular cas<*, the point 
of psychology was (hat under modern conditions the 
l*rim(> Minister of England should be a member of the 
House of tlominons, and not a member of the Hou.se 
of Lords, howi'ver otherwise quiilified or gifted the 
latter rniglit be. 

There i,? also another aspect of the question so far 
as the Province of We.st Beiigtil (or of Ea.st Punjab) i.s 
concerned. If its Premier hapjiens to be a man of the 
Province in the sense I have explained above, lie can 
(crlainly rimder a much greater service to rc'fugeos in 
it than one wlio is not sucli a man. His policies ami 
actions in ri'gard to the refugees are much loss liable 
to misinterpretation by tlie people of (he Province than 
Iho.so of the laller. Tliis also is a (juestion of 
p.sycliology. 

WtsT Ilicvr.tL Pi«)viNCT.\i, Co.\r,i{Kss Committbb 

The tilled important problem which lias beou 
seriously worrying, for a fairly long time, the minds of 
(lie Vast majority of the native jKipulalion of Wesl. 
Bengal is (lie que.stion of l,lii> jiresent composilion of 
the We.st, Bengal Provineial Congress Committee (W.-B. 
P.C.C.). It. is said that, out of a total number of about 
^22 memljors wJio constitute the W-B. I’.C.C. todav, 
as many a.s 141)** .are really from. East. Bengal. This 
solid witli some rejiresenlatives of ('ongre.ssinen 

from W’e.sl Bengal—anil anybody with a little eomruon 
.sen.se eaii imagine bow tins may be jiossiblo—cam ea.sily 
eajitiire, a.s ha-; been the ea.'ie reeenl.ly, tlie Congress 
machinery in this Proviiiee, redueing the overwhelming 
majority of the true represimtatives of West Bengal 
Congressmen to political imiioienee and even nullity 
in their own Province. Now, il has been asked, I think 
very reasonably, what is the eoustitntinnal status of 
these 149 members from East Bengal ? Whom do they 
really rejiri'seiit ? East Bengal is now a Province of 
.separate Dominion. Tberidore, lliey cannot repre.scnt on 
the W.-B. P.C.C. any (^ongre.ss constituency there. 
Nor lias the Indian National ('ongie.ss any jurisdiction 
beyond Ihe limils of India. Be.si(le.s, there is a seji.arate 
Congress organisalion in East Bengal. Nor. again, do 
these members represent any Congres.s Constituency in 
Whasl Bengal. Therefore, the fact is that they rcprrsrnt 
none bat Ihcvi,selves —a preposterous illustration, it has 
been rightly objected, of personal weightag(> not at all 
justified either by re.nson or by any principle of 
(leinocracy. 

There is anolhor, very serious aspect of this ques¬ 
tion : Many of these members still have their home in 
East Bengal or are maintaining separate establishments 
in East Bengal and West Bengal under different names. 
And many, again, have social and economic interests 


*• Till* naniber haa been given out in more than one atatetnent, 
iviihout any eontradletinii fioni guy qiiartei'. 


in East Bengal anrf derive a good portion of their 
income from there. While many others do actually live 
there during a confiiderable part of time every year. 
And East Bengal is a jiart of Pakistan and we all know 
the relationship between Pakistan and India today 1 
How can these people with such divided interests have 
the same kind of allegiance to India, or tlie same kind 
of loyalty to West Bengal and its economic and 
political interests, as a bonu fide native of We.st Bengal? 
Situations may arise iu winch their concern for their 
social and economic interests in East Bengal may come 
into a serious conflict with Ihoir concern for their social 
and economic iuten;.sl(( m West Bengal. C.an they then 
punsue the .same kind of jioliey in regard to economic 
and political niatler.s in West Bengal as a true native 
of this Pi'ovineeV Tliey cannot, and it is not psyeiio- 
Jogically possible eithei ! C.an it be, l.hercfore, sate or 
de.sirable to entrust to them any iiohikal power in 
West Bengal till tlicy have eoinliletely cut off cll con¬ 
nexion with Ea,st Bengal ns it is today, and Ihoroughly 
identified them,solves with the inteie.sl.s of the native 
population of West Bengal ? Tlie matli'r is not one of 
sciilmient, Imt of cold ri'a.somiig We .-lioiild not also 
forget in this eonnexioii that very few of these East 
Bengal members li.ive any contact vvilli the ma.-.ses of 
West Bengal. Ecimt still own any huid or lioiiieslead 
here. They are, tliercfore, nmiber rooted m the .soil of 
the Province, noi' liave they much stake iu il. They 
mostly maintain a .sort ol iiara.silical existence at 
Calcutta or its .snlmrbs. When such a group of men who 
are not re.ally children of tlii' soil in the sense of being 
born and brought up Iii'ie, or many of whom have, not 
leally made West Bengal their iicnnaiicnt home, 
ri'iumncing all connexion whatsoever with I'ly.st Bengal, 
tries, through the grace of Ihe Congress High Command, 
to acquire a dominating jio.sition in the Politics of West 
Bimgnl, it naturally cau.ses an understandable indigna¬ 
tion m the minds of its native jiopulalioii. Thi.s indig¬ 
nation has already assumed an acute form, and is even 
producing a very adveise effect ujiou lliu attitude of 
tlie people of We.st Bi-ngal towards the East Bengal 
refugee problem as a whole. It had also much to do 
v/ith the defeat of llie Congre.ss candidate at the recent 
iSouth Calcutta byo-electioii. Even the jirinciple of co¬ 
optation of .members either should not be carried to 
an absurd length. Unless tlii' (>xisting anomaly which 
lias been practically iiniiosed by the Congress High 
Command upon W.-B. P.C.C., and which is in¬ 
defensible in a democratic organization which the 
Congress professes,to be, is immedMtely removed and 
the genuine representatives of the people of West, 
Bengal acquire a preponderating and effective voice in 
the Politics of this Province, the Congress organization 
in it will not regain its former prestige and influence 
so far as the overwhelming majority of its native 
population are concerned. The Congress Working 
Committee, therefore, should revise its recent decision 
regarding the W-'B- P-C.C. and direct its immediate 
reppnstitutioQ pn an elective basis, as required by the 
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latest Congi'css Constitution. If, hywever, it permits 
tiio existing undemocratic arrangcmoilla to continue out 
its solicitude for some East BenAl members of the 
W.-H. P.C.C., then I am afraid that the latter body 
will be totally disowned and ignored by the people of 
tins Province, and the Working Committee should be 
prepared for a big Congress land-slide at the ensuing 
(leiieral Electron recently directed by it to be held. The 
VA'orking Committee should bear in mind that, for 
various reasons, the name of the Congress todays will 
not have that glamour, prestige and moral appeal with 
a West Bengal elector as it had before. The “lamp- 
I'ost” tlu’ory will not do now. 1 should, therefore, like 
ie insist thair Ili(> Congrc.ss Woikiiig Commitlee should 
(brect (h(' ri'eoiistiliition of the W -B. P.(1.C. on an 
I liTtft'e basis heioie ilie bolding of the General Election 
jii the conimg winter. 

I .sliould like to take tlii.s opportunity of refening 
111 a matter in eonnc.viori with tlie ensuing General 
?'!li'ciu)n to the I’roviricial Li'gislalive Assemlily 1 am 
o liably informed that some vvunid-be Ifindn li-gislators 
live tiiiding it extremely dilficull to olitam .safe eonsti- 
tneneies for tliem at this Eh'ction. Tiny are, therefore. 
Ihiukiiig of .'ipinoaelnng the Ceiitial anthoritu's at 
Xew Delhi with a leipiesl to lic'lp them out of the 
aiiricully by “geirymandenng'’ .some electoral di.stricts 
with a large mimlier of Muslim voters put in them As 
llie next. el('ction will be held on the basrs of joint 
elect,ora Its, tiicy hope that tliey will be .able to win m it 
with the lielji of Miidiin voti's It is sincerely hoped 
Halt rK'ilhei the Go\eirinieiit, of We,si, Bengal nor the 


Central Authorities will countenance any such*^gerry- 
madering. Once this process is started by the party now 
in power, it will be repeated by other parties when they 
will be in power, in total disregard of all electoral 
decencies and natural limits of constituencies. It will 
also lead to disproportionate representation of parlies 
in our legislatures. We must not, therefore, introduce 
this evil process into our electoral systemi even if that 
means that some people cannot go to the legislature. 

Conclusion 

I have dealt above with some of the problems 
which arc worrying the people of West Bengal today. 
(Considerations of space do not permit me to deal with 
others now. Before, however, I conclude, I should like 
t(, say a word or two to those w'ho arc in power today 
in West Bengal or elsewhere in India. I would earnestly 
reciiiest them to see that tlieir public conduct is above 
suspicion and not open to question oven by their 
political opponents. They should always bear in mind 
the adiice of Disraeli that “the interests of tiio party 
can never require an improper appointment ; an 
impioi>er aiipoiiiUnent is a job, and nothing injure,s a 
party niori' than a job.” Nor should they forget what 
I’rofessor I\or Jeiiiiing.s has said in eonnc.\ion with the 
working of the Cabinet Government in England : 
“Nothing delights an Oppo.sition more than a suspicion 
of a ‘job.’ It i.s as anxious for the clia.se as a bound that 
has scented the fox.” Lastly, they must always keep in 
mind the following dieluin of Rou,s.seau : “Nothing is 
more dangerous than Iho itilineuce of private interests 
cm public afTiiirs.” 
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SWITZERLAND FOLLOWS GANDHI 

By Principal g. N. AGARWAL 


■SwiTZEiiLAND is wcll-known for its n.atdfhl beauty of 
lakes and snow-capped mountains. But 1 was fortunate 
•to be able to slay in this remarkable country for about 
three weeks and study its social, economic, political 
:ind educational a,spects of national life. It was cx- 
iieinoly interesting to visit the rural areas with their 
(ic^Tntrali.sed socio-political organisation. 1 was so 
•telighled to find that Switzerland, besides being a 
'harming country, was also a good follower of the 
ideals for which Mahatma Gandhi lived and died. 
Japan was a land of small-scale industrial organisa ion 
fuui possessed very picturesque countryside. Bu, it 
Lent the wrong way and needed a Gandhi to raise it 
Wit of the present .slough of de.spair. America 
■Hlmircd Gandhi, but was far away from most of his 
'deals. It was a happy experience to observe that 
Switzerland had boon, perhaps unconsciously, following 
I Gandhi all these decades. 

It was, indeed, a great achievement for this small 
country to be able to keep out of the two world wars 
^'liich shook other bigger nations to the very founda¬ 


tions. But this was not merely a matter of chance. 
The wliole atmosphere and outlook of Switzerland was 
at tlio back of this dignified neutrality. The Swiss 
people arc, by nature, a peace-loving and contented 
nation who have never thought of any aggre,ssive 
designs on their neighbours. They are satisfied with 
their small country and its natural resources which are 
by no means- nch. They are extraordinarily hard- 
v.'orking, honest and resourceful. Switzerland would 
neither dream of exploiting another country nor would 
tolerate the idea of some other nation exploiting her. 
They get up early iu the morning, work hard the whole 
day in their fields, factories, and workshops and retire 
to bod much earlier tlian any other people in Europe. 
They have a keen .sense of art for purposes of practical 
life. They do not believe in art for the sake of art 
nor in art for the sake of life but in making life a 
piece of fine art. The numerous original tyjies of 
scientific devices they have introdTiced in their coun¬ 
try for making the life of the masses happier are very 
noteworthy. But we do not find excess of anything iu 
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their lives J they have been able to attain a balance 
in life which helps them to maintain on attitude of 
peace, international friemdship and co-operative effort. 

Gandhiji always stood for decentralised democracy 
in the form of village communities enjoying substan¬ 
tial political powers. The constitutional structure of 
Switaorland with maximum of local autonomy to Ihc 
twenty-two cantons and the minimum of central control 
by the Federal Government i» a living example of an 
old, experienced and successful Panchayat Raj. The 
Canton Government preser\u their local freedom in 
matters of education, agriculture, industry, public health 
and sanitation with tlie greatest care This does not 
however, lead to chaos: it maintains unity in the midst 
of dii'ersity. The Federal Government at Berne has 
been allowed to cxerci.se its junsdnUion in spedfied 
matters of eomuioin eftneern like national defence, 
foreign {lolicy, transport and communications and general 
policy of economic planning. The Cantons have well- 
organised district and village councils which manage 
their local affairs with great efliciency and consideration. 
The election constituencies are small so that the 
voters have every chance of knowing the candidates 
quite intimately. There is ample scope for ind.rcct 
elections sjiecially at the Centre. The Ministers are 
not members of the Swiss Parliament; they are whole¬ 
time salaried public scriants continuing Ihcir office 
for life unless they are found guilty of misconduct. 
The election of the President of the Swiss Confedera¬ 
tion is only a matter of convenient routine; it rotates 
among the .seven Ministers year after year. The pro¬ 
visions of “n'ferendum” and “recall” are the other 
remarkable features of the Swiss constitution which 
help to maintain a living contact with the masses. It 
is mainly owing l.o this kind of decentralised political 
organisation that I found the rural folk in Switzer¬ 
land very much alive to their rights as well as duties 
and responsibilities. Tlu' Swiss counti-y.side is a living 
organism and not a dead api'cndage to the powerful 
Centre. 

Economically, Switzerland is again a lollowcr of 
the Gandhian pattern of economic planning. It, is a 
country of small-scale funning and decentralised indus¬ 
trial production. Agriculture, like .Jaimn, is done 
mostly by hand or with the help of horses and bullocks. 
The poorer farmers use cows also for ploughing th ur 
fields. The village cottages arc the small factories for 
numerous types of handicrafts like spinning, weaving, 
wood-carving, toy-making, imetal-work and watch¬ 
making. Even the factories in Switzerland are not 
very big or on a large .scale ; they are dispersed and, 
not concentrated. Zurich is supposed to he the big est 
industrial town. But it is not congested and smoky 
like London or New York. Its population is only 
about 3,60,000, and since most of the factories use 
eJeetricity in place of coal, the town is gay, clean and 
artistic, unlike othSr industrial cities. Berne, the 
Capital of the country, is a small, neat and quiet town 
with very few buses and trams. In short, the whole 
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country is a mod^ of cleanliness which follows out of 
decentralised admmistration, decentralised industrialisa¬ 
tion and a sense tof peaceful discipline. 

Socially, the Swiss people have learnt the fine art 
of living together peacefully with different languages 
and cultures. In Switzerland, we see a happy fusion of 
the French, the German and the Italian cultures. 
There is no rivalry between the three languages; almost 
cverj'body is well up in all the three. Public noticis 
are printed in three languages, the proceedings of the 
Federal Parliament arc conducted in German, French 
and Italian without any bitterness or difficulty. The 
cleavage between the cities and the villages is not as 
jnonounced as in other European e.ounlnc.s. The daily 
life of an average Swiss man or w'oman is quite simple; 
there are veiy few cinemas or theatre.s, although “'people 
enjoy their folk music and dance. It is diit.cuU to 
find any restaurants open after nine in the evening. U 
is because of this social simplicity of Itie Swi.ss people 
that “tourists” do not find much attraction m this 
country. 

The system of military training is peculiar and 
noi’el. There is hardly any standing army in Switzer¬ 
land. Every adult has to undergo military training 
for throe months to begin with. He has, then, to 
attend a military eamji for three weeks every year till 
the age of forty-eight The age-limit has been extended 
to sixty after the War. Thus every Swiss citizen rs 
a soldier; he is allowed to k('ii> his arms at home, 
although nobody is supimsed to use them except foi 
military purposes. Persons in public or private ser¬ 
vice continue to draw their usual salaries while under 
military training; the Government pay for their board 
and lodging expenses besides a small pocket allowance. 
The expenditure on the arm.v, therefore, m Switzerland 
is comparatively small; yet, in the times of emergency 
•they can produce a well-disciplmed army of all their 
adult male population numbering about one and a 
half inillion.tg Of course, women in Switzerland have, 
cunoiLsly enough, no votes and, therefore, no civic or 
military responsibilities. Although military training is. 
compul.sory, I did not see any sign.s of ‘militarism’ in 
Switzerland. 

There is one point, however, which makes me sad. 
Although the Swiss nation follows Gandhian ideals m 
many respects, they waste about ten per cent of their 
income on wine. In addition to the wine produced in 
their own country, they import wine to the tune of 
about forty million Swiss franks every year. Approxi¬ 
mately ten per cent of their population suffers froan 
infirmity of body or mind owing to this evil habit 
of drinking. It is hopeful to know ’that Blue Cross 
movement against the drinking habit is making steady 
headway in Switzerland and people are gradually 
reducing the quantity of wine consumed annually 
Apple-juice under the name of ‘non-alchoholie wine” 
is gaining popularity day by day. The earlier 
Switzerland frees itself from this curse, the bettor for 
the country and the world. 
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On tbe whole, Switzerland is a remarkable country 
from which we in India can leard a good deal. I 
parnestly feci that closer cultural lies between India 
find Switzerland will be mutually jjeneficial. Swiizer- 
Isnd is small, but it is, perhaps, her smallness that 
makes for her greatness. India is big, but it is, perhaps, 
I'.er bigness that has been the cause of her smallness in 


the comity of nations. Both these countries, hand in 
hand, can, undoubtedly, produce a great culture worthy 
to be followed by other nations. Mahatma Gandhi can 
l)e a common source of inspiration and guidance in this 
great and noble endeavour. 
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IMPLEMENTATION OF THE UNIVERSAL DECLARATION 

OF HUMAN RIGHTS 


By Pkof. KHAGENDRA CHANDRA PAL. m.a. 


If tiic Uriii'i'Vhai Dcfl.iratioii of Human Rights pro- 
liamicd l>.v the GeiU'Val Assembly of the IT.N. on 
December 10, 1948 is not to be a high-sounding docu¬ 
ment only, it must he implemented. This, of course, 
IS not an i asy task. For here we p:i.s.s on froim the 
mete stalomcnt of an ifh-al to its realisation in aclual 
life, from the region of words l,o that of deeds. 

NucE.ssiri' or a Woiild-Smtf, 

Since rights always imply dulie.s,’ rights itrodaiined 
internationally require for their iniplementaiioiP duties 
atso on an international plane on the part not. only 
of each of the individuals, but also of the whole society 
through one or other of its organs. Let me illustrate 
mv point. 

The Declaration .states that “everyone has the 
light to life, liberty and the security of person”.’ If 
this right it! to be implemented, it Ls neressary, first, 
that the society through its stale, its legislature, execu¬ 
tive. judiciary, anil its police and armed forces mist 
provide for the .suppre.ssion of all violent and fraudu¬ 
lent elements amongst us; and, secondly, that the indi- 

K An aifpf'rt o{ thr rnlatxunKhip bolween lights and dutica 
aiipeais to Le r<*ru|{iiiscd 411 tUn Universal Dot laralion in itn Ariiclo 
2'i whirh also speok-i of the fael th.it no ri(;ht ran he ab»olute, 
hut must be subject 10 limitatioiis ariaiug out of con^uieratiun of tbr 
rights and freedoms of others, and of the requireinenl^ of morality, 
public order, general welfare in a drmocralic auciety and ^lUrposof* 
principles of the U.W. 

3. The Declaration itself may be said to contain suggesuons 
regarding its implementation. It speaks of rule of lai« and of ro> 
hellion, if necesRury (Preamble, paragiaph 3), of co*operalion wiih the 
U.N. (Preamble, paragraph 6), of common uiidcrslaiiding (Preamble, 
paragraph 7), of keeping the DcLleration constantly in mind, of 
t<7aching and education, of progressive measures, national and inter' 
national (Preamble, pariqiraph 8), of remedy by the competent nuiional 
tribunals (Article 8)^ of a fair and public hoann* l>y an independent 
and impartial tribnnol (Article 10), of guarantees of necessaiy d<*fenco 
•t a public trial (Article 11), of protection of the law (AriJoles 7 12), 
<>1 protection by society and the stale (Article 16), of national eiTort 
tad intomational co*operatton (Article 22), of compulsion in laspect 
of elementary education, of education to strengthen respect (or human 
fights and fundamental freodom (Article 26), and of a aocial and 
ialariMtional order (Article 28 ). 

8» Article 3 


vidiiiil liimsrlf mu.st, liave a gonuinp respeut lor his own 
lift', libf'ily luid .spcurily of person. No one would 
suggi'.st llmt, the life, liberty and the security of person 
could b(' piotectcd if the individual himself was bent 
upon committing suicide or on selling his liberty and 
security for ii me.«s of pottage, or if in the society 
there wa.s no slide or law, but only anarchy. 

Now because we are thinking hero of the implemen¬ 
tation of rights on l.ho wider scale of the whole human 
race, we cannot remain a.itisfied only with the institu¬ 
tions of national state.s and national laws, making the 
rights jusliciiible only on a national .scale, but must 
a.spire for an effective world-state and international 
law, making the nglits jusliciahlo also in the inter¬ 
national sjihere. , , 

Socialism 

If wc caiefully examine the right.s in the Universal 
Declaration, we shall have further to suggest th.at the 
state and law proposed for the whole human race 
along with the national slates and national laws must 
liai'e also a sotnalislic bias. 

A police-stale for the world or a nation might 
protect us from slavery or servitude,* torture or cruelty," 
recognise cvciyone of us everywhere as a person be¬ 
fore the law" on a footing of equality,’ ensure our right 
to own projierty individually or collectively," and pre¬ 
vent other arbitrary interferences." But it certainly 
could not realise for cvervonc of us the right to work, 
Ko free choice of employment, to just and favouiable 
conditions of work, to protection agaimst unemploy¬ 
ment,or the rights to .social securityeducation,** 
adequate standards of living,*' rest and leisure,** etc., 

4. Article 4 

5. Article S 

6. Article 6 

7. Article 7 

0. Article 17(1^ 

9. Article 9, 12 

10. Article 23(1) 

11. Article 22 

12. Article 2b 

13. ArticU 2£ 

14. Article 34 
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iinleffi the fulictio&e of the different institutions within 
that state were organised under a scientific plan of 
socialisation of the major instruments of production. 
For without such socialisation no state can have the 
necessary means of meeting the progressive demands 
of the people. 

It is generally believed that only in the U. S. S. R. 
a systematic as well as a successful attempt has been 
marie through “the socialist ownership of the instruments 
and means of production’”^ to implement such rights 
as the right to work,’* the ligh to rest and leisure,” 
the right to material seeurity,’* the right to education"' 

Perhaps this is true, though I am not certain on this 
point in view of the conflicting reports wc get about 
the U.S.S.R. It seems (rue because in (hesc days of mach¬ 
ine technology wealth in the absence of socialist con¬ 
trol has a natural tendency to concentrate in (ho hands 
of tliose who possess the major instruments of produc¬ 
tion. A few ccnlurics ago when most of our productions 
were carried on the cottage industry basis, socialism in 
the economic sphere of our life was not so much 
necessary. To-day it is indispensable. Speaking for 
imyself, the last half a century's history of capitalism 
with its jiaradox of poverty amid.st plenty lias convinec'd 
mo that a wider and more far-reaching regulation of 
the rights in land and eaiutal is necessary so that our 
major rights may be implemented. 

Indeed, I even agree with t.he view that you can¬ 
not talk of freedom of (bought, conscii'iice and religion, 
of opinion and oxTJression, of assembly and association®’ 
for poor workers and peasants when the printing 
presses, stocks of paper, radio .“I,a (ions and meeting 
halls are the pi ivale property of the capitalists. The 
owner of a new.spaper may not allow the imblical'on 
of any article or news item that docs not meet with 
liis approval. A radio company may not allow any 
announcer to broadcast anything it.s owner does not. 
like. Most of the di'.sirable prenii.ses for public nu'el- 
ings belong to c.TpitaliBts, and the rent they de.mand 
for them is exorbitant, and they may even refuse to 
rent the premises altogether. 

Similar is the case with regard to such rights as 
those of forming and joining trade unions,”’ of taking 
part in the government of the cotmt.ry, of making the 
government conform to the will of the people.”” 

Those who know the normal life, of the poor, their 
constant fear of the morrow, their haunting sense of 
an impending disaster, their fitful search o[ a beauty 
that perpetually eludes, will realise well enough that 
certain important rights may not seem worthwhile to 

IS. CMMitution of Ihf Unioii of Sovirt Sonaliit Kopublirt. 
Article 4 

14. rbid, Article 118. 12 

17. Ibid, Ailiclc 119 

18. Ibid, Anirlc 120 

19. Ibid. Artifle 121 

20. CniveTMl Dorlarati^'u of Human Bights, Articlre 18, 10 , 20 

21. Ibid, Article 23(4) 

23. Ibid, Article 22 
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their possessors, and might even be eJichanged for sotne 
sort of economic tecurity.* 

The way to ilhplement these rights is the way to 
socialism, that is, ^n increa.ie in the functions of the 
state with a view to impro/ing the forces and relations 
of production. This is what the Soviet system in the 
U.&.S.R. is sui)po.sed to have done. If it is really bo, 
it deserves all the praises from us. 

■ But while praising the Soviet sy.stcm for it.s socialis¬ 
tic tendencies, 1 must say something against its auto¬ 
cratic tcndencic.s in i'ecogiu.smg and eucouraging only the 
Conmiuuisl I’aity of* t.he Hoviot Tliuon® and suppres¬ 
sing all other political pailies a^ countci'-revolutionary. 
I do not think a people can realise their rights to 
freedom of thought, opmiou and expie.s.MOU, of assembly 
and association, of gemime electious, and of a 
government ba.^ed on 1,li(’ir will, if there be (he diclatdi- 
ship'“ of only one political jiarly. The English and the 
Amern:aii.s do not believe in any such diclatoiship, and 
to me it seems th.at m this re.-.iie( t they have set 
uj) an ideal ni regaixl to the imjili iuentatiou of rights, 
an ideal whicli wc should follow iii national and 
interna tioual affairs. 

One Man, One Vote 

If wo arc sincere about tlu' imiilomentation of the 
Declaration of Human Right,s, iniiiiy other reforms 
must be earned out sooner tn lain. I .should like, to 
speak here at h'ast of two. Tin' pioposed world- 
slate, like our national states, must be baseil, first, on 
the, usual deinociatic priuciplc of ‘one innn, one vote,' 
and, secondly, on the federal principle of rccogiiusing 
the autonomy of every well-detined culliiial group in 
rcsjiecl of ]l.s own atlairs while liiuiliiig the same 
power when it deals with alTans m which othei-s also 
are involved. 

The U.N. could do nothing in the face of gro.ss 
violation of fuiidameiilal rights against tlie Indians in 
South Africa, hocaase in the Clouoral Assembly the 
Soiitli African Goveriinir'Ut received on racial groumls 
the unreasoning sympathy of the Eurojic'au and Ame¬ 
rican Govenimenls who predominate in the U.N.< 
On a rough estimate it could be said that, as repre¬ 
sented in the U.N., Europe wilh a population of 
about 440 millions has about 20 votes in tlie General : 
Assembly, America with a population of about SOii 
millions ha.s got more than 20 votes, while Asia with 
a population of about 950 millions has only about a 
dozen votes.® 

Of the Asian countries, only China has been 
given a permanent si'at on the Security Council. 

No W’oiider that wlu'n Asian problems have been 
dealt with, (ho rights of non-white *' races in South j 

» Eadd : Libnty in the Modern State. 

23. Conatitulion ol the Uniun of Soviet Sucioli.t Rcpublica, Article 

126 

24. Ibid, Article 2 

25. Thcie fi(area ere bued on the Boater of the Unitad Natloni. 

Tlu United Natigtu Yearbook, pp. 863-864, 
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Africa'Wd Isdonesia, for instance, the tfJ7. baa some* 
tifflCB seemed Jibe a cqaspiflu^ to lob or deoeive the 
peoples of the eastern hemttphere. I 

If the individual is really to bcr entitled to all the 
rights set forth in the Universal Declaration, then in 
our local, national and international administration the 
individual sliould be recognised as the unit of represen¬ 
tation without distinction of any kind, such as 
race, colour, sex, language, religion, political or other 
opinion, national or social origin, property, birth or 
other status* For it is connnon knowledge confirmed 
by experience that diseriniinatioh in rojircsenlalion 
means that the legislalive, executive, judicial, jiolicc 
and military powers may easily be manipulated to 
the advantage of (lie fortunate few. 

JU must not be supposed that I have any inten¬ 
tion to minimise tiie factors of diversity among man¬ 
kind. Piovisioii can bo ca.sily made, if nccossaiy, 
through an additional ehamher, in all spheres of ad- 
rauustration, local, national and international, for 
proper representation of all diversities amongst men. 

FeDEIIALISM in Vt'oni.li-GoVEKNMENT 
To empliasi.se these divr'uiUes a large amount O; 
autonomy may also be resen ed for well-defined groups. 
They may have lor them the pimeiph’ of ‘sovereign 
equality"'’ in novtlers of their iiilernal administration. 
But where probleiuM affect the whole humanity, ulti¬ 
mate decision and action mii.sl he taken by the re¬ 
presentative organs of the whole humanity and not by 
any single nation on tlie ))a,-ii.s of the traditional 
llieoiy of sovereignty or domestic jurisdiction.” 

Tliat is to say, the ideal world-organi.salion, capable 
of implemciitiug the human rights due regard being 
lad to the cldTcrcnei's nmougsl luuiiaii groups, mvisl be 
based on Uie federal lu'jncijile of constitutional distri¬ 
bution of powers between the Central Government 
of the world and its different units. It is only 
through federalism that we can reconcile everyone's 
right to a nationality* with his right to a social and 
international order.* In the ab.seuce of federalism in 
international affairs the unrestrained powers of certain 
nations may lead to colonialism and imperialism in 
some shape or form, destroying many human rights. ' 
Obviously I have taken a more comprohemeve 
vftw than those who speak only of national laws aqd 
education for the implementation of the Declaration 
of Human Rights, or suggest that the existing General 
Assembly of the U.N., or an Intemalional Court, 

26. Umvar«al Declaration of Human lllnIitB, Article 2 

27, Charter of the United Nations. Article 2 

2S. Univeraal DeAaration of Human Ri|,'btB, Article IS 

39. Ibid, Anlcle 28 


Commission or Comiriittee on Human Rights wonld 
be sufficient, if only they received complaints regarding 
violations from nations, groups or individuals* 
Such partial or haphazard methods may lead only to 
partial or haphazard implementation of the rights so 
solemnly proclaimed. 

A PotmcAL L.CJif. 

I think “if man Ls not to be compelled to have 
recourse, as a last resort, to rebellion against tyranny 
and oppression," “human rights should 'be protected 
by a rule of law,’’" organised by the institutions of 
a socialist, denioeratic, federal world-state and similar 
nation-states. 

I believe this ideal is some sort of a political 
I,.C.M. which all the nationalities of the world can and 
should iiLtT])t for real implementation of the human 
rights. 

1 hope, once this political L.C.M. is accepted by 
w'orld public opinion, the Charter of the U.N. and 
the national constitutions will be suitably amended for 
better implementation of the human rights. 

Rof.n OF THE Individual 

Iti should, however, bo remembered that it is after 
all the individuals who will have to operate the 
machinery that may be suggested for the implementa¬ 
tion of their rights. The better an individual is in 
his body, niind and spirit, the belter is ho likely to 
do his dulie.s relative to rights requiring implementa¬ 
tion. It is said that during the recent troubic-ome 
days in the Indo-Pakistan subcontinent Mahatma 
Gandhi acted as .a one-man boundary force for the 
protection of many of our rights. Rights are imple¬ 
mented in any society not simply because there is 
a salEsfactory social machinery, but also because there 
arc in it men who have the courage to resist, men 
who do not mind doing their duties even if it means 
the hemlock, the cross or the bullet. 

The more we have among us men who sincerely 
cherish the idea that we all eomstitute a single ‘human 
family’,* belonging to the .same human race, speaking 
the same human language, believing in the same 
human religion, and having the sami-- human cu'LUie, 
traditions and interests, the more ample will be the 
implementation of the Universal Declaration of Human 
Rights.* 

30, For Fundamental Human Righti» pubJjsbcd by tlii* DepartiDont 
of Public Iniorination, (hiited Natiimy, pp. 34>35. 

31. UnWcml Doclnration of Ilutnsn Uights, ProambU, parogriijib 3 

32. Jbiil, Preumblc, paingiapb 1 ^ 

* Thtfl otady buvccl on a lecture dolivered by tho author at a 
meeting held undrr the auspices of the Political Science AMOciation of 
tho Dacca Dnivanity. 
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It U a grievous mistake to assume, as many have rather 
too hastily assumed, that the Indian National Con¬ 
gress, the acknowledged fountmn-liead of India's free¬ 
dom movement, was a sudden efflorescence of the 
blessed year of 1885. As a' matter of fact, the Con¬ 
gress Was a fundamental evolution of an era of politi¬ 
cal activity m this countiy. The pc.ruid between the 
fifties and the early eighties of the last century 
witnessed the stirrings of national consciousness 
which gathered momentum and took tangible shape in 
the year 1885 when the Congress was actually born. 
The activities of political bodies like l)u; British Indian 
Association lu Bengal, the Bombav' Association and the 
Poona Sarvajuuik tJablia in the Western Presidency, 
the Native Association as also the .subsequent Maha- 
jana Sabha in the Madra.s Presidency maikcd the 
dawning of constitutional agitation iu Modern India. 
But. none of the afforosaid Associations could claim 
to be the real harbinger of the Congress, for they 
were all of a purely local and provincial character, and 
v.rere usually mouthpieces of particular or sectional 
interests. The conception of a national raovi'iiient and 
of national unity, the notion of political agitatiou as 
a means to national advancement ratlmr tliau meie 
ephemeral amelioration, and, what is more important, 
the idea of self-government as the foundation of 
imtional greatness were far removed from, if not wholly 
unrelated to the professed goal of these political 
entities. 

There has yet been no end to the controversy 
with regard to the immediate forerunner of the Con¬ 
gress, and a number of theories have been advanced 
to explain the genesis of the Congress itself. Accord¬ 
ing to one school of thought, the idea of the Congre.ss 
may have been suggested by the Imi'crial Durbar hold 
at Delhi in 1877. Some people, however, believed that 
it was the great International Exhibition of 1884 held 
at Calcutta, which may have inspired the foundation 
of the Congress. Again, the annual C'onvention of the 
Tbeosophical Society, which met at Adyar in 1.884 is 
supposed by some authorities to have been the source 
of Uie necessary inspiration. Another plausible theory 
which has held the ground is that the Congress evolved 
out of the scheme of an All-India Association, mooted 
by Mr. A. Or Hume and said to have been blo.ssed 
by tho Viceroy, Lord Dufferin. 

Tbase assumptions are, however, not quite ade¬ 
quate; and not one of them furnishes a satisfactory 
cxpilaoation of the inception of the Congress. The 
Delhi Durbaf must have impressed many observers as 
the forum bf an all*Hidia assemblage. Mr. Surondra- 
nath Baaerji who' attended it as the representative of 
Ihe Hindu jNctariot qf Caloutta was hhnseil so im¬ 


pressed, as would appear from his own statement made 
thereafter. But, that a ceremdnial Durbar which met 
at the bidding of the British Viceroy could suggest 
the idea of u national assembly of India is hardly con¬ 
vincing. If anything,, the Durbar excited widespread 
resentment among the educated classes on account of 
tlio tbouglitlcss extravagance of the Government of 
India at the time of an impending famine. The 
Calcutta Exhibition was merely a display of an indus¬ 
trial and scicnlilk; characUu, and, as such, coulS'mot 
have siii)])Iied political inspiration. The annual Con¬ 
vention at Adyar was a gathering of devout Theoso- 
] lu.st,s and llieir sympathisers; and. although seventeen 
among the delegates on their way back from Adyar 
met in Madias in the house of Dtwan Bahadur Baghu- 
n.ath Bao to take roiin.sel togelhcr on matters of 
general j ublic inlorest. they cauuot be presumed to 
have iniliatid any scheme of a national assembly. The 
part which Mr. A. 0. Hume played in the formation 
of a National Uniou is well-known. But, we have it 
on tlic authority of an ex-Congress President, Mr. 
VV. C. Bonerji, that Mr. Ilumc originally believed that 
It would be of great advantage to the country, if 
leading Indian jioliticians could be brought together 
once a year to discuss only social matters, and that 
b(' did not at first desire that politics should form 
part of their disou.ssions. Besides, the Indian National 
Union which was formed in 1884 at his suggestion was 
itself Tiatterned on the National Conference of the 
preceding year. 

A close t;xamination of the details of contemporary 
political activity in India rov'cals the now-forgotten 
fact that the true prototype of the Congress is the 
Calcutta Indian Association which was founded in 
July 1876 with the object of starting a country-wide 
propaganda on the political side and to form' a res- 
jponsible organisation through which the Government 
might be made aware of the advanced public opinion 
of the country. It differed from the existing British 
Indian Association in all fundamentals. It was not a 
feudal and aristocratic organisation of the zamindors, 
but was in fact the first representative body of the 
educated and enlightened middle class. Its aims vere 
frankly political, and, unlike the British Indian Asso¬ 
ciation, it propounded a definite programme of political 
propaganda and action, which like the Promethean 
spark made the dormant embers of national oonscioas- 
ness aglow with a new awakening. It is indeed tiie 
work of this Indian Association which prepared the 
ground for the- National Conference in 1883, the 
National Union in 1884, and, last but not leaft, the 
Congress itself in, 18%. It is a pity therefore eiv 
hiatoriaas bav« pidd scant attentton to, ^ );iia. iA^ 
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development of a maveffieot whidh aotiolpated the 
CosfteaJf'by'« '<leo»ule».:' .'i ■' 

The Indian Association caile into existence 
through the efforts of a galaxy op popular leaders in 
Bengal, whose object was to inspire the people with 
a sense of national solidarity. The real master-mind 
of this movement was that illustrious orator-politician, 
Mr. Surendranath Banerji, whose recent dismissal from 
the Indian Civil Service had made him a popular 
figure in the province. The first President of the 
Association was Mr. Shyama Cli^ran Sarkar, a distin¬ 
guished jurist who was well-known as the author ol 
the Vyavasiha Darpan. His succc.ssor was the (quudy 
distinguished scJuilar and educationist, tlio Rev. Dr. R. 
M. Banerji. Mr. Aiiauda Mohan Bose who was llio 
nc’inCtwlodged leader of East Bcmgal w.i.s (he first 
secietaiy to whose solfle.ss labours th<‘ .'Vssueailion ow( d 
m no small mensiire its lapitl growth and success. 
Among the other distinguished personalilie.s who helped 
in the establishment of the Association were Mr. 
iJw'arkaiialh Gan.giily, Mr. B.iinacharan B.iiierji, Mr 
Bhairiibchiiiidra Banerji, and Mi. Jogeiidia t'handra 
Vidyabhusan who wore all well-known as indefatigd)lc 
social W'orkers. 

The Association launchi'd piopaganda of a kmcl 
which was unprecedciitod in the lounlry 1 ho rciiuc- 
lion of the age-liniit for the l.C.H. Examination to 
nmolecii years formed the occasion for the opoiuiig of 
the first political cauipaign in Modern India on a 
country-wide basis. The Association orgaiii.scd a big 
public meeting at the Caleutta Town Hall lo voice pub¬ 
lic opi'osition to that unjust measure. That was the 
starting point of an all-India movement of which Mr. 
burendranath Bauei'ji became appropriately the chief 
spokesman. Ho was called upon to undertake a 
country-wide tour for the purpose of rousing educated 
India to a sense of concerted political activity. He 
set out on his fii-st political tour in 1877 when, un- 
doten’cd by the heat of a North Indian summer, he 
travelled all the way from Caleutta to Rawalpindi, 
delivering popular lectures in all principal cities. He 
organised and addressed largely attended pulilic meet¬ 
ings at Benares, Allahabad, Lucknow, Kanpui, Meerut, 
Agra, Aligarh, Delhi, Amritsar, Lahore, and Rawalt 
pmdi ; and such was the magnetic effect of liis orations 
fliat he was beard with rajit attention at all these 
meetings. 

The lecture tour of Mr. Banerji was an unqualified 
success. Even educated Muslims were powerfully im¬ 
pressed by his speeches; and no less than Sir St-yyid 
Ahmad Khan himself, the greatest Muslim leader of 
Northern ladiaij came forward to preside at the Akgarh 
meeting, and even lent his support to the country’s 
demand for a simultaneous I.CB. Examination in India. 
At the Lucknow meeting also which was held in. the 
fiistoiio Kaiserbagb Baradari, the vast audience inclu- 
ded a fairly large number of educated Muslims. On 
^ my .back to Calcutta,. Mr. Banerji broke his 
jtwimr'Setoa wbeie M wailar 


entbusiasin by reason Of his impressive personality and 
forensic^ skiU. The ridicule which the Anglo-Indi|A, 
press poured on the leadership of the “Bengali Babu“' 
made Mr. Banerji all the more popular in the country. 

Inspired by the triumph of his North Indian tour, 
Mr. Banerjea undertook his second hurricane tour in 
1878 through South India; and, it is hardly necessary 
to add that he achieved the same resounding success 
which had attended him in the previous mission. He 
travelled in the Deccau from Guzerat to the Southern 
Presidency, and addressed meetings at such centres as 
burat, Ahmedaliad, Bombay, Poona, and Madras. He 
made bis third four in 1884 when he specially visited 
Multan and other places in the Punjab. These tours 
proved to be a spectacular achievement; and they also 
unmistakably showed that the Indian intelligentsia 
eoiild be jiolitically organised on a national level, if 
tlieie was requisite leadership as well as planning. In 
other words, we discern, the germination of the Indian 
National Congre.ss in the country-wide political cam¬ 
paign laiinelied by Mr. Banerji and his Indian Asso¬ 
ciation. 

The coutrox-ersy with regard to the Ilbert Bill only 
further stimulated the activity of the Indian Associa¬ 
tion The Bill itself was an innocuous measure which 
sought to reiiiove the mequitou.s racial bar attaching to 
Die Indian MagistriKy in the trial of Euro, ean 
offeuders, but. it raised a storm of opposition 
umong tile Europeans who did not like the 
abolition of one of their special privileges. The 
The wild propaganda of the newly-formed Anglo- 
Indian Defence .Association naturally provoked a 
counter-proi'agantla oil the part of the Indian Associa¬ 
tion. A number of demonstrations and meetings were 
held in support of the Bill, and the Indian public 
opinion was arou.sod to an extent which was truly unpre- 
cedented. It was this agitation which opened tho 
eyes of tho Indians to the utility of propaganda as an 
efb-ctive political weapon, and eventually provided the 
impulse to create a national organisation. 

Under the auspices of the Indian Association, a 
National Conference was convened in Calcutta in 1883, 
which was the first effort of its kind in India. This 
Conference was a unique event in the history of Modern 
India. Its very name is significant, and is indicative of 
the pulsation of a new spirit in the political life of the 
country. It is worth noticing that the programme of 
this Conference was almost the same as the one that 
was adopted by the first Congress two years later. 
As such, this Conference must be regarded as the true 
forerunner of the Congress of 1885. The Conference 
met in the historic Albert Hall in Calcutta, and was 
attended by prominent people—old and young—^from 
all parts of Bengal. The event had more than a mere 
provincial appeal, and it evoked considerable interest 
in other parts of India, particularly Bombay. It was 
altogether an unparalleled gathering, and the excite¬ 
ment it caused was ttuly unheard, of. Distiaguidied 
ioisdgnexs were also pieeeot 9i the tfazee-dajr seemcmi. 
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prominent antong whom were Mr. Wilfred Blunt wd 
Mr. Seymour Keay, Mi*. It ia worthy of note that 
Mr. Ke&y wae invited to address the Conference, and 
that when ho rose to speak, he was given a patient 
and respectful hearing. The chance association o£ a 
Member of the British Parliament with India’s first 
National Conference is of more than passing interest. 

The success of the National Conference made the 
Indian Association a powerful force in the counlry. 
But, a new development look place at tins juncture, 
when that, masterful figure, Mr. A. 0. Ilume, appeared 
on the political scene and applied himself to the task 
of directing the Indian agitation into constitutional 
channels. It was at his in.stance that the leaders ot 
the Indian Association formed in 18S4 the short-liied 
Indian National Union which invited represent alive.-; 
from all parts of India to meet in conference at Poona 
in 1885. This conference did not meet at Poona, and 
its place was taken by the Congress at Bombay. 

The Indian Association, however, did not cease to 
work in ita own way, and in 1885 it convened jointly 
with the British Indian Association and the National 
Mohamedan Association the second National Conference 
which was attended this time by delegates not only 
from different districts of Bengal, but from other pro¬ 
vinces as well. The Hon. Rao Saheb Vi.swaaiith 
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Mandlik cams from Bombay, and Hie. EigtosM | 
Maharaja of Darblianga represented the Bihiur lAad* I 
holders’ Assooiatioif. There were representatives from : 
Assam, Allahabad, vBenares and Meerut. There wore 
in all about 200 delegates. The Conference met on 
the 25th, 26th and 27th of December, 1885. It finished 
its labours on the 27th of December by passing amidst 
tumultuous applause a re.sohitioa welcoming the forma¬ 
tion of the first Congress which was to meet at Bombay 
on the 28lh of December. After this the leaders of the 
Indian Association rightly incorporated their move¬ 
ment in that of the Congreiis, for there remained no 
longer any need for two parallel bodies with an identi¬ 
cal programme. 

The Congi'css w.as thus the culmination of the same 
forces which had brought the Indian Association ^d 
its National Conference into being. The contribution 
of the Indian Association to the final consummation 
is manifold. It broke down the inertia of the 
educated middle class, and awakened its political con¬ 
sciousness by a country-wide propaganda. And, by 
organising a movement of concerted action through 
its National Conference and the National Union, it 
prepared the first concrete sub-structure on which the 
Congress inovcmciil was subsequently built. 


HYNDMAN AND INDIA 

By PnoF SACHCHIDANANDA, m.a. 


THOt-cii the liquidation of the British dominion in 
India was mainly the work of Indians themselves, the 
SJ’mpathy and goodwill of certain British public men 
and administrators was not the lea.st important in 
arousing our national conaciousncs.s. Even at the time 
the British power was being rooted in the Indi.an soil, 
Edmund Burke chiimpiont-d the cause, of India and 
pressed his thundering eloquence and unsurpassed 
rhetoric to avenge the wrongs done in the casl. I^ater 
on Munro and Macaulay divined that it was the pre¬ 
paration of India for self-government that should be 
the goal of British administration. In the middle of the 
19th century Sir Henry Durand gave a solemn 
warning : 

“Retribution follows misgovemment wdth an 
ii'cm step and crushes with inevitable ruin the 
children and childi-cns’ children of an opposing 
nation. Strong as it may seem to some of our readers 
.thfs idea is prevalent amongst the millions . of 
India .’’—Calcutta Review, Vbl. XV, No. XXX, p. 3,0 
■<1851). 

Towacdh Uie close of tha I6th century, Allan 
OctaViatt^ Hnme, Bradlaugh, Cotton and Weddorburn 
^dvooat^ the cause of Indian home rule. Both in India 
Ka g tiw f l i Thak &aiBg!hM fieaag toJw’ 


linked up with the early ycar.s of tJie Indian National 
Congress. It is in this illastriou.s trail of politicians, 
adnumstralors and legislators that Henry Mayers 
Hyndman fiud.s a place. Few of us in India know what 
this ‘British friend’ did for us. 

In England Hyndman is remembered as a radical 
thinker and founder of the Social Domocr.atic Federa¬ 
tion in 1884. The impression which Marx’s vigorous 
intellect made on Hyndman was enormoas and proved 
indelible. He had read the French edition of Capit^ 
and often visited its author to obtain further instruction 
by word of mouth. In the autumn of 1880 Hyndman 
called several times upon Marx who gave him informa¬ 
tion about the prospects of the revolutionary movement 
on the continent. With this information, Hyndman 
wrote on The Dawn oj the Revolutionary Epoch in 
which Marx’s information was made ue* of in an anti- 
revolutionary sense. From that time Manx came to k>6k 
upon Hyndman with suspicion. In June 1881, Hyndfiuih 
published his England for All in which he -embodied the 
essential doctrines of bis master on capital and labour, 
but knowing the prejudicee of Englishmen agaitmt Marit 
avoided- mentioning hk .natae or that of hia mapiiion 
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ha« eoom ftaally to !>« bound up with tho hte of bis 
book. Latter on, Hyndman ;e»lisedkii8 mistake and in 
his next book The HistoticOl BSk oj Socialism he 
extensively quoted Marx and Engds. It is mainly due 
to Hyndman that Marxism found some footing on the 
British soil. For although Webb, Shaw and Morris have 
also been more or less influenced by the writings of 
Marx, it was Hyndman who became his English disciple 
and spread his views, in season and out of season, and 
for this ho was dubbed as an ‘incendiary’ {Quarterly 
Review, Oct.-Dec., 1883, page 352} and even created an 
organisation which is ba.std on the doctrines of Marx. 
He was the first to unfurl the banner that had fallen 
from the hands of Chartists and leaders of the Inter¬ 
national Workingii'.cn’s A.‘-'soeialion. 

■ His leading ideas were the result of the teachings 
of Murx, ’O Biicn and llenjumm Disraeli and all anti¬ 
liberal and aiiti-civpilaljst lluukeis and these ideas had 
been operating on an latcn-iely English mind in revolt 
against commercialism. His organising activities began 
in 1881 when he had many meetings and conferences 
with various well-known men and women whom he 
thought to be in sympathy with his own aspiration or 
in revolt against official liberalism. He mot Prof. E. S. 
Bcesly, Helen Taylor. Joseph Covven and several Char¬ 
tists and members of Ihte International Wo.kinguicn’s 
Association, They finally decided to form a new party. 
It was with this object m view tlial Ilyndiuan WT'ite his 
Enylurul for All, a maiufe.-,lo einliodyiiig the principles 
i.if English democracy. It was wriUcu wit.h ability and 
verve and revealed the author as a serioas politician. 
On Juno S, 18S1, a conferiinee of the founders of tlie 
new party took place and tlie Democratic Federation 
was born. Jlyndman was aiming at tlie creation of the 
proletarian movement for winch he formulated the 
following programme : (1) Unuersal suffrage, (2) trien¬ 
nial parliament, (3) equal electoral divn-ioiis, (4) pay¬ 
ment of members, (6) corruption and bribery of 
electors to be treated as criminal offences, (6) abolition 
of the House of Lords as a legislative 'body, (7) Home 
Rule for Ireland, (8) self-government for colonies and 
dependencies and t9) nationalisation of land. Most 
prominent socialists of the country gradually joined its 
ranks, some among them being Ernest Belford Bax, a 
philosophical WTiter of much originality, J. L. Joyues, 
'William Morris, a poet and an artist of renown, 
Eleanor Marx, daughter of Karl Marx. Among its 
working class members were James Macdonald and 
Henry Quelaf, editor of Justice from 1892. till his death 
in 1913. From January 1884, the Federation publ.shed 
a weekly paper Justice with its sub-title Organ of Social 
Democracy. In -August 1884, the Democratic Federation 
chan^d its name to Social Democratic Federation. In 
February, 1886, Hyndman was arrested for leadins a 
socialist demonstration in the Trafalgar Square but was 
acquitted on trial. When the Great War broke out in 
1914, Hyndman took a strictly patriotic attitude and 
jpiffVfd that the party must support war effort. 

tha- b>ginnii»t wl his publie iile Bynd* 


man was an ardent student o! Indian economics. 
was a strong critic of British administration in 
and stood for the oppressed people against the strong. 
His interest in Indian affairs was enhanced by hik 
acquaintance with Dadabhai Naoroji who by that time 
w'cs living mo.stly in England. In his autobiography 
calk'd Record of an Adventurous Life, Hyndman has 
described his first meeting with Dadabhai. He had read 
Dadabli.ii’s great book Roverty and Un-British Rule tn 
India and made constant indents on Dadabhai for 
statistics, reports and literature concerning Indian 
alliur.s. Both of tliem hold similar I'iows on the question 
of drain of wealth from India. Ho was keenly alive to 
the need for propaganda and him.self contributed 
informiitivc and inspiring arliclo.s on Indian tojiics. He 
ad'-ocated sustained clamour for freedom both ia 
England and India and stirred criticism even on the 
continent. In 1888, his articles on The Bankruptcy of 
India evoked much attention. As a token of his regard 
for Dadabhai Naoroji, he wanted to dedicate these to 
him but for certain reasons the latter declined the 
honour. Earlier in July 1880, he himself wrote that he 
had been full of work on the subject of 'drain.’ A yew 
after while forwarding his England for AU to Dadabhai 
in which he had applied his principles regarding 
England to the wliolc of the British empire, he asserted 
that in the chapter on India he did not mince matters. 

About the emancipation of India from British rule, 
Hyndman held his own view. According to it, India 
could never aehieve self-rule unless the labour came 
mlo power in England. Now we realise how prophetic 
were the wonl.s he used in 1882 ; 

“Nothing enn be done for India until we have 
a revolution lici-e The upiier and middle classes do 
not li.stcu and will not earn. 1 am therefore striving 
to hi mg .'itioiil a roiokition by peaceful means, if 
possible, but at a critical moment I should not 
.slirmh from force, if ive were strong enough. 

“Tiie m)'.ss of the people here are in a deplorable 
sI'Uo and worse. I t,oruelirae,s (liink. than the starving 
rvots and fiimi.shed lahouror.s of Bombay and Madras. 
The charge of the oo.st of expedition to Egypt on 
Indian revenues i.s indeed monstrous. Yet what arc 
we reformer.s doing? Gladstone approves, Harrington 
proposes, Ihe whole liberal party supports and 
Fawcett has been bribed into silence. I can imagine 
nothing w'orse. What can they do when breeches 
pocket i.= arguing the other way. However we are 
working on to a groat upheaval here. When it comeft 
India will reap the benefit too. Hpnestly, the cause 
of India has by itself gone back with the upper and 
middle classes during the last year or two. With the 
working class, it has made progre.ss. To them and 
them only you must look for justice."—Letter to 
Dadabhai, dated August 2, 1882. 

Hyndman realised that the Indian question evoked 
little interest in the common people of England. 
Their interest could be roused by showing them that 
the same class, the ‘Capitalists' Who ruined India wkr* 
also ruining the i^ritiiib working class. Byadman 
■uws sli his Ufs to ptoiMfite this sad thus' tte lao^ 




DEyiPROSAD ROY CHOWDHURV 

By P. V. RAJAMANNAR, 

Chief Justice, Madras High Court 


Put, for an accident Deviprosad and I might have conti¬ 
nued to remain with a respectful di.stance between us, 
1 following with admiration his artistic career and he 
supremely indifferent to or filled with contempt for the 
class of high officials of Government which unhappily 
included me. Though we had ,seon each other often at 
parties and meetings, it wa.s at the opening of a small 
exhibition of paintings under the 
auspices of a recently started 
society of young men tliat we 
came into contact. I presided on 
the occasion and declared the 
exhiliition open and he made a 
small speech and distrilnitcd the 
prizes. In my addre.ss 1 had made 
an appreciative reference to him 
which probably pleased him ; but 
it did not bring us nearer. After 
declaring the exhibition open we 
went round together for a closer 
view of the pictures. T was makin,g 
comments on tlie exliibibs perhaps 
aloud. This roused the curiosity 
of Oliowdhury. M.v rcmnrks 
seemed to be a revelation to him. 

Strange that a Judge of the High 
Court should have so much 
familiarity ' with the technical 
aspects of painting. T fell, he had 
been obviously convinced of the 
correctness of my avil^roaeh to llie 
subjects in relation to their 
treatment. The values were as¬ 
sessed more or loss in the right 
manner. This apparently he did 
not expect. He then became pro¬ 
fusely apologetic. I did not have 
the slightest idea why. My 
int^uisitlvencss patiinilly demanded 
an explanation. He paused for a 
while ; I could see the restraint 
on his expression and came 
out, ‘“I liad been rude to 
you. Could you forgive me ?” And he continued, 
"You know I refused to co-oporate with you in 
judging pictures* because I felt legal codes have not 
much in common with what is required for the disci- 
jPline in Art. Hence co-opting diverse laws seemed to 
me an act of unwarranted intrusion which is liable to 


mere acquaintance. Affinity of views brought us 
closer and we became friends. Ever since I have beeir 
di.scovering more and more of his personality which 
is so iiggrpa.sively reflected in his art. 

This introduction is not intended to be a compre¬ 
hensive survey of all that he is but an attempt to 
understand what he is. 


Gossip (wash and tempera) 

To understand Roy Chowdhury the artist is ulti¬ 
mately the same thing as to understand Roy Chow¬ 
dhury the man. As Ananda Cooinaraswamy once said, 
“The artist is not a special kind of man, but every 
man is a special kind of artist.” Only a few men are 
very great artists like Deviprosad. What at once 


damage the cause rather than encourage tlic talents 
fa grow," I interposed, “Don’t you think there could 
be some exceptions as well ?” The question was abrupt, 
went home. The ^Sect removed the aloofaesfi oi" 


arrests the attention in his works is his amazing 
versatility. Versatility often tends to break on the 
rocks of hollowness and superficiality. But that is not 
the versatility which Chowdhury is possessed of. His 
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intellect is not afraid of responding to the most revolu¬ 
tionary of ideas and he has the ceurage to reject the 
most time-honoured notions of ethics or social 
etiquette if they appear false to .his reason. Like all 
really strong men, he is also susceptible to intinite ten¬ 
derness and delicacy in human relationship. In his 
art, likewise, he is master both of the bold and un¬ 
conventional stroke and of the soft, delicate and 
minute touch. 


represent the struggle and the toil which have to 
precede order and civilisation. The artist has caught 
in bis vision the eternal struggle of man against 
nature for a fuller life. But there is another aspect 
which also becomes apparent. These three men typify 
the neglected workers of the world, the people who 
with the sweat of their brow have suffered and given 
their strength and life so that others might enjoy the 
fruit of their labour. The arrangement of the crags 


The most significant thing about 
his art is that it i.s living. Life 
consists in a process of growth 
and therefore neces.snrily of 
change. Roy Chowdhury’s paint¬ 
ing does not tend to become 
static. He has at his command a 
viiriety of technique suited to 
diffiTcnt nu'dia and he is equally 
at home in wa*cr colours, in oils, 
in tempera and in line. He ii- 
keenly alive to the genuine tradi¬ 
tion of Indian painting which com¬ 
prises a thorough masb'ry of ex- 
I'ert draftsman.ship, juirity of 
modiuiii and fineness of finish. But 
lie does not iireclude himself di'li- 
berately as some of the modern 
Indian arti.sts do, from exploring 
and utilising the values of light, 
shade and perspective. Nor does 
li(> he.sitate to attempt the threr 
dimensional effect. His art does 
not cease to be Indian bceau.se 
these are the re.sult of foreign in¬ 
fluences. In .some of his late.sl 
works, for instance. ‘Road-makers’ 
and ‘Foul Weather,’ he has used 
the palette-knife treatment, m a 
marvellous manner to produce a 
three-dimensional effect. Walter 
Pater in his famous essay on the 
‘School of Giorgione’ point ,s out 
that although each art has its own 
.‘specific order of impressions, yet it 
is noticeable that ie its special 
i»ode of handling its given mate- 
Tial each art may be observed to 
I>ass into the condition of some 
ether art by a partial alienation 



from its own limitations. The fact 
that Deviprosad is a great sculp- 


Doviprosad Roy Chowdliury 


tor in addition to his being a great painter enables him with the three-dimensional illusion skilfully sustained, 
to lend to the art of painting the characteristics which the pose of each of the three men and the background 
belong to the art of sculpture. suggestive of storm and stress—all go to build up a 


There is both vision and design in pictures like these powerful masterpiece. In ‘Foul Weather’ there is 


and as in all works of true Art, there is symbolism, similar symbolism, the poor folk compelled to drudge 
li is this symbolism that gives the quality of poetry aloi^ life’s weary way in the fwe of adverse and 
I’ll them. Look at the road-makers ! They are not just inclement circumstances and environment. Here again 
three men digging away at hard and unyielding rock ; there is the same sculpturesque effect, 
they symbolise the pioneer spirit of humanity. They Deviprosad, who can paint pictures like these, 


THE AUSTRICS AND THE AWAKENING UJ? 


Among the peoples who still speak the “Austric” 
langiiiiges the following are the most notable : 

Malaya : (a) The Semangs, (/j)*lhe Sakais, (c) the 
Berisis, (il) the Jakuns, etc. 

India : (a) The Khasis, (b) life Muudaa, etc. 

Nikobor : (a) The Nikoborose. 

Jndo-Ckina : (o) The Was, (h) the PaUings, (c) the 
Riangs, (d) the »Samreha, (() the Kha-sos, (f) the Kha 
Tanipuens, (g) the Sclidnga, (A) tlie Nahnangs, (i) the 
Mis, (j) the Khmus, (fc) tlie Lomets, (i) the Chams, 
(to) the Laos, etc. 

Facifir-World: (a) The Australians, (b) the 
Painiaus, (c) the I'asmaiiians, (d) tlie Bataks, (c) the 
Itayaks, (/) the Tiiiguians, (g) the Ifiigaos, (li) the 
Kaliiiga.s,* (t) tlie lllanons, (j) the other Polynesians, 
cte. 

The Cultojial Cohesion 

The eiilfiiral cohesion among the tribes and peoples 
of the Austne-zone is also remarkable and il bears 
iiimien.'-(' cultural and juihlical missibilities in near 
fiilure. Alllioiigti l.liere are foimidalde differences 
between the degrees of civilisation and culture between 
an Ifiigao and Tingman of the Philippiiie.s, a Davak of 
Borneo, a Lao of Indo-China. a Ktiasia of Assam and 
a Bengali genthmian, theie is a basic unity between 
them, which can be traced in the )io|iulai cults, tales, 
fetishe.s and customs Thus unilv cannot be easily 
explained by wholly attributing it to the brave voyages 
of the ancii’iil Hindus in the Southern Sea.s. It surely 
.speaks of a great ethnic homogeneity' between the 
]iie-hisloric raci’s jiarticiilarly of the Trans-Cangetic 
India and the Oceanic world. 

'I'liE “Bkata-Katiia’' 

Many of the stones of Bengali hrala-kalhns appa¬ 
rently .seejii to be of ,\iistnc oi igiu. Their .archaic and 
iion-,\rynn nature has been seldom doubted. Particularly, 
the stories of snake-goddess Maiiasa have real Poly¬ 
nesian character. This suggestion may not bo far¬ 
fetched as it may be indirectly .supported after a 
perusal of the researches of Prof. Pryziuski.* According 
to tlie scholar, the Mahabharafa story of Matsyagandha 
and .some legends of tin' Nagi in Indi.an literature were 
“conceived in .societies living ne.ar the sea. the societies 
of which the civilisation and social organisation wore, 
different from those of the neighbouring peoples : the 
Chinese and the Indo-Aryans.” From this we may 
arrive at the conclusion that the cult of snake or Naga- 
worshifi was associ.ated with the Austrics, whose 
civili,sation once spread with full illumination over the 
Vast region from India to the eastern limits of 
Polynesia. 

2. Will it bo too hypothotjcal to rontioot ihrse Kalingas (tho 

riiilipplncg) with the Kdlitipa tribe of the amieni days, who 

lived in the Eastern ahorOM of ludm ? ParKitor thouRbt that these 
Indian Kulingaa. along with liie A.n|;aR, Vun(;aH, StihtuaA and the 
Pundraa hailed front tho sea (vido The Journal of the Royal Msiatir 
Society, 1008, pp. fl5J'85'i ; The Journal of the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal, 1897. Vol. I, p. B5). 

3. Perry : The Children of the Sun. 

4. Journal Asiati^ue, 1924 and 1926. 

Levi ; Ibid, Appendix. 


The Other Cult-similarities 
The other cult-similarities amongst the Austric- 
speaking peoples is no lc.ss conspicuou.s. The pre- 
hi.slonc megahihic cult of Oceania is still surviving in 
Manipur (Assam). This is not a iraeagrc example, as it 
clearly establishes the prc-historic unity between East 
India and the vast Pacific. Apart from this the archaic 
cults of tiger-worship, spirit-worship and snake-worship 
arc prevalent in Greater Bengal and the Indo-Chinese 
peninsula from ancient times. The peculiar cults 
of Phi in Siam, Nat. in Burma and Dharmathakur in 
Bengal, have little difference betw'een them. Some of 
the practices of the Talaing.s or Mon,s in Lower Burma 
bear great resemblance with such practices prevalent in 
Bengal. The former like some .sections of the Bengalis 
regard the serpents as their own kinsfolk. That is the 
reason why they do seldom harm them like many 
inh.abitants of Bengal. 



A valiant Dayak warrior of Borneo 

Another point is very interesting, that is, the tiger- 
worship. This cult is jiecuharly in vogue in Bengal, 
China, Arakan and Siam. In Lower Bengal, the worship 
of the Vyaglua-dcfalag (tiger-gods) like Sona Ray, 
Dakshin Ray, etc., is very remarkable. In Arakan it is 
known as Tamaa.'^' In ancient China tho tiger had been 
many times used as a sacred art-motif.“ A similar cult is 

5. Rex Kidk i *‘The *innu-tigcr»* froii» Taroanthi” {The Wide-lTorld 
Magazine, May, 1944). 

0. Binyon : The PmnUngz of tho For Boat, 
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also in vogue in Siam, possibly, from historical times- 
Of course, some may argue that the tiger-cult is of 
recent origin in Bengal. But, here, we should be always 
aware of the archaic nature of the worship. 

The Pbesent State 

At present the tribes and the nationals of the 
Southern Pacific and the Trans-Gangetic India are 
quickly advancing towards political and cultural great¬ 
ness and, thereby, they are foiling the Euro-American 
projects for global supremacy. The backward Pacific 
tribes like the inhabitants of Polynesia, Melanesia, the 
Philippines and Micronesia are also gradually arriving 



A Tinguian woman of the Philippines 

at the light of the modern age, which will surely one 
day enable them to save their fair islands from the 
encroachments of the so-called “Democrats” from the 
foreign territories. 

The Tanaka Memorandum and the Awakening 
OF Oceania 

The awakening of Oceania has been synchronised 
with the promulgation of the so-called Tanaka memo¬ 
randum in Japan, one of the greatest items of which 
was the liberation of the Pacific nationalities from the 
yoke of the foreigners. Of course, it may be argued 
that the so-called Tanaka agreement was the issue of 
the imperialistic ambitions of the Chosu Clan, which 
could produce such magnificent military geniuses like 
general Tanaka and Marshall Yamagata, whose political 


programmes added strength to the chauvinistic doctrines 
of General Araki *and Baron Hiranuma. But, still, wc 
should agree that the Japanese dream of Oceanic 
liberation was not fully a selfish motive for future 
mandatory over the Pacific, but a political ambition, 
which to a great extent breathed nobility. In that sense 
it should not be compared with the political plans of 
Cardinal Richeleu of 17th century Europe and the 
Atlantic Charter of the present age. 

The REsruT or the Pacific Wars 
The recent war in the Pacific between the Japanese 
and the Anglo-Americans has sent a tremendous thrill 



A gigantic stone-image of pre-historic Oceania 


into the hearts of the oppressed peoples of the Pacific- 
world. The Nipponese bombardment of Pearl Hai430ur, 
the sinking of the Prince of Wales and the Repidse an^ 
the capture of a large portion of Oceania, and South- 
East Asia by the soldiers of Japan and India during 
the last war have undoubtedly dispelled the illusion of 
European and American domination of Asia and the 
Pacific, although the actions might have been unjusti¬ 
fied. Truly, the vessel of European imperialism in the 
Pacific has been wrecked on the submferged rock of 
East-Asian awakening. It is sure that the present pre¬ 
ponderance of the White nationals in the Pacific is 
only a matter of short period. It is bound to suffer decay 
and elimination. 

The Pacific peoples whose eyes were first opened 
by the cruel Spaniards, the Portuguese and the Dutch 
in the Ifith century, due to their occupation of the 
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Philippines, Indonesia and other Oceanic islands, have Pacific along with the inhabitants of greater East India, 
become fully awakened by the present relentless are pacing towards unity and progress, cohesion and 
struggles between their Nipponese compatriots and the revolution. Wc can never ignore this as the racial 
Americans. Thereby, the rise of - Nippon may be kinship and consciousness are great truths, and they 
fittingly described as the first Pacific revolution against have got always their final value. It is really showing 
the domination of the opportunist Whites. a great possibility, which is in no way stamped with 

The Future Trends the chimeric dream of the ‘Holy Romans’ of the 

There is no room for doubt that the peoples living mediaeval Europe, 
in the Austric zone, i.e., the peoples of the Southern 

-: 0 :- 


RURAL PUBLIC SCHOOLS IN THE UNITED STATES 


In America the corner-stone of the U. S. public school 
system is a free and equal educational opportunity for 
all of the nation's children, regardless of race, creed, 
or color. 

Because of this fundamental objective the U. S. 
j.ublic school .sj-stom, supported by public taxes, is one 
of the largest enteriirises in America. In the U. S. there 
are 29 million students, 21 million of them in U. S. 
elementary schools, and more th.m a million professors 
and teachers are required to instruct this great body of 
students. Total expenditures on U. S. public schools in 
1940 totalled more than 2,344,000,000 dollars. 

Because America is often regarded as an indu.strial 
nation with many highly deA'elojied urban areas, it is 
:i surprise to many people to discover that U.S. rural 
communities and farm areas maintain 88 per cent of 
all the school buildings of the nation. These rural 
schools house more than half of America’s school 
children and employ more than half of America’s 
teachers. To projierly educate tliese country children 
requires thousands of modern consolidated county 
schools and community centers as well as more than 
120,000 one-room rural school-houses. Each of the latter 
type of school is usually directed by a single teacher 
during the school year. 

Everyone of the 48 American states consists of a 
number of sub-divisions called counties. In most IJH. 
rural areas the schools are under the general adminis¬ 
tration of the county in which the school is located, 
although every school district is under the direct control 
of its own board of local citizens. 

* In these rural school-houses U.S. children are taught 
the four main objectives of elementary education in 
America. These are : (1) To learn how to get along 
with other people. (2) To protect and maintain one’s 
health. (3) To learn wise uses of their leisure time. 
<4) To develop the skills and understanding needed to 
solve the problems of their homes, their communities, 
and their own individual lives. The “learn-by-doing” 
method of education applies with redoubled force to 
U. S. rural education, which is based upon the imme¬ 
diate problems of rural students. 

Distances are so great in rural America that one- 
sixth of all U.S. country students depend upon motor- 
buses for transportation to and from school. The U.S. 


spends more than 80 million doll.irs every year on 
school-bus transportation alone, and 93,000 buses, more 
than half of all the pu.ssengor bu.ses in America, are in 
the service of U.S. rural schools. 



In a small countiy .school-house, n young boy 
from a nearby farm is .about to enjoy his lunch 

During the U.S. school y(>ar, usually from Septem¬ 
ber to .June, these children of America walk on country 
roads with lunch boxes and boundle.s of book-s, or are 
driven in big modern buses to their schools. In remote 
areas one encounters children riding on horses and 
mules. All of Ihese children flock to these small but 
ably administered rural schools that dot the rolling 
farmlands, the deserts, the mountain regions, and the 
sub-tropical areas of the United States across 3,000 
miles of the North American Continent,— USIS, 




THE ABOtUClNAL TRIBES dE ASSAM 

*My Experiences Amongst Them 

Bt NALINI KUMAR BHADRA 


Nbably two decades have passed since first I came into 
contact with the Halams, an aboriginal tribe of Assam, 
i^abiting the hilly trabts at the foot of the Lushai 
hills. I was then putting up with one of my relatives 
in the Longai Forest Office. It was a solitary place full 


The adventurous life of these primitive people 
captured my imagination and a desire became stronger 
day by day in my mind to spend a few. months amongst 
the different hill-tribes of Assam in their homelands, 
situated at the top of inaccessible hills, with a view to 
know them thoroughly and study 
their manners and customs. 

A few days after, a friend of mine 
who was a co-worker of the late 
Swairu rrovananda, the founder of 
the Rjimaknshna Mission in the 
Khasi hill.s. wrote to me a letter 
from bhella, a village at the foot of 
the Khasi hilts, to start as early as 
possible for the Kha.si hills inasmuch 
as my presenre there was urgently 
required by the Swamiji. Im¬ 
mediately after receiving the letter 
of my friend I bade goodbye to the 
land of the Halams and reached 
Sylhet wherefrom I started for Sheila 
by boat. It was a long but pleasant 
river-journey. After reaching the 
destination I took shelter in the 



Lushai men and women taking rest by the way 


MielJa Kaniakn.shna .Ashram situated 
at (he top of a .smcJl hillock 



Lushai girls in full dress. 


of dense forests The natural scenery 
of the locality enchanted me After 
a few mqnths’ stay in the Forest 
Office wlien I was in close contact 
with those primitive people 1 was 
charmed by their simplicity and 
sincerity; and their manners and cus¬ 
toms. festivals and rituals seemed to 
be highly interesting to mo. 

There was a small bazar near the 
Forest Office. Now and then the 
Lushais, both males and females, used 
to come down to the plains for pur- 
(basing dry fish and othoi articles 
from the bazar. There was no differ¬ 
ence between the dress and ornaments 
of both the sexes and there was strik¬ 
ing similarity in their appearance as 
well. It was, 'therefore, extremely 
difficult for a foreigner to distinguish 
between the males and females at 
the first sight. 

These adventurous people used to take shelter on 
the bank of the river Longai. They cooked ■‘heir food 
on the river-^bank, at night they slept on the ground 
tmder the open sky and in the morning left the place 
carrying on their backs cane-baskets full of food-stuff 
end other articles purchased from the market. 


not very far from the bank of the river Shelia. 

The Ashram was surrounded on all sides by judge- 
covered small hills, innumerable birds chirped all day 
long in the woods; far below, tlje river Sheila flowed 
with a murmurring sound. Here at last I got the charm 
of the solitude for which my heart craved so much, 1 
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made friends with the local Khasis and began to learn 
their language. 

Sheila was a sort of paradise in the jungle. 
But alas, 1 did not know that this paradise would, 
so soon, be lost to me. 

One morning Swamiji told me that he had a mind 
' to start within a day or two for Jowai, the district 
toTO of the Jaintia hills, on foot. He expressed his 
“desire of handing over the charge of the Jowai Rama- 
krishna Mission School, which was established a year 
'ago by him, into my hands and requested me to accom¬ 
pany him in his long adventurous journey. The beauty 
of the pine-clad forests of the Jaintia hills was calling 
‘me and that call was irresistible, so, I gave my consent 
' to Swamiji’s proposal and one fine April morning we 
left Sheila for Jowai. We were throe—Swamiji, myself 
' afid my friend Mr. Shome. 



Fanais—these agoriginal people inhabiting the 
southern part of the Lushai hills have been 
greatly influenced by the Lushais 


Our path lay through a dense forest. The greenness 
of the thick foliage of {he tall trees soothed our eyes. 
After crossing the border of the village Sheila we found 
ourselves at the foot of an inaccessible steep hill, 
about two thousand and five hundred feet high. A 
narrow path reached the summit of the hill in a zigzag 
course. We began to ascend the hill with utmost 
difficulty. When we reached Musta, a village situated 
2,000 feet above sea-level, we were almost exhausted and 
sat by the wayside under a tree. Not very far from 
us there was an enclosure surrounded on all sides by 
stone walls. After taking rest for a while we went 
inside the enclosure which was veiy neat and clean. 
Some young Khasi boys were seated on the wall in 
plaj*ful mood. Swamiji called them aloud and said in 
their mother-tongue —wan hangne (come here). , Tlie 
boys responded to his c&ll, came near us and having 
uttered ‘khu Bid’ shook hands with us. The signifi¬ 
cance of the term khu Blei is as follows : “May Bhi 
(God) bless you.” The boys were dressed in sleeve¬ 
less coats and half-pants and their heads were covered 
with caps made of black cloth. From their dress it 
Vw tbftt they were Christina cpnverta. The 


manner in which they greeted us was an admixture 
of the Christian ^nd their national customs. 

Swamiji told us that such walled places 
could be foqnd in many viUages in this part of the 
Khasi hills. The village headmen assemble here occa¬ 
sionally in order to settle village disputes, and on festive 
occasions the dancing ceremony of the village, girls also 
takes place in these places. . 

At about five we reached Nongwar, a beautiful 
secluded village, and stayed at the residence of 
my friend Mr. Shome, who was in charge of the 
Nongwar Hamakrishna Mission School. 

Just before sunset I came out of the school- 
compound alone and wandering aimlessly through the 
forests climbed the summit of a hill. In front of the 
hill there was a deep gorge, behind which there were 
long ranges of dark blue hills stretching towards the 
blue horizon. Two waterfalls in the far distant blue 
hills, touching the sky, looked like two silvery ribbons. 
My heart was filled with joy to sec this picturesque 
sight in such a fantastic background. But 1 could not 
stay there long inasmuch as within a few minutes the 
setting sun disappeared behind the lofty peaks and a 
veil of darkness descended over the hills. So I was 
compelled to leave this lonely place and within half 
an hour came back to our shelter. 

Next morning we three started for Cherrapunji on 
foot. After crossing some uphill climbs we came to a 
village named Turna wherefrom the path turned off 
towards the right direction and ascended the top 
of a steep hill. No sooner did we reach the summit of 
the hill than we were simply a.st ounded with the grandeur 
and magnificence of the natural scenery all around us. 
On the left Side high ndges were standing leaning towards 
the sky. From the lofty peaks silver-white torrents of 
the waterfalls, coming down with lightning speed 
at the foot of the lulls, flowed towards the plains with 
tumultuous uproar. Towards the south, far far below, 
the vast green meadows of Sylhot extended towards the 
horizon. 

The cool sweet mountain breeze soothed our body 
and our fatigue was removed within a few minutes. 
With fresh vigour and energy we resumed our 
adventurous journey and soon came to the vicinity of 
a village named Maumlu where luckily we chanced to 
witness an archery competition between two contesting 
Khasi villages. One by one the competitors were 
shooting arrows on a target from a considerable 
distance. As soon as a competitor was able to hit a 
target the big crowd assembled at the place, cheered 
them lustily with loud applause. Archery is the main 
national game of the Khasis. When the result of the 
competition is finally announced the members of the 
party which wins the day return home singing and 
dancing merrily, the lonely hilly path resounding 
with their wild cries. As soon as they reach the village 
the young girls come out of their houses to greet them. 
One of the competitors gives, a detailed description of 
tbe co^petitipa wd the girls listea^with rapt attsnifipA, 
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' From Maumlu the path was easily accessible. There dancing girl's head was adorned with crowns made 
Were no more ups and downs. After'walking about twf) citlior of gold or silver. The hairs of each girl were 
miles we reached Cherrapunji and stayed at the rolled tightly into a tail which was hanging down on 
residence of Acharya Nilmoni Chakrabarty, the her back. They were decorated from head to foot with 
founder of the Brahmo Mission in the Khasi hills. picture.sqiic garinents and costly ornaments. Their eyes 
Next day we left Cherrapunji for Shillong by were down-cast and their hands were swinging 
motor-bus and reached that beautiful hill-station in the rythmically forwards and backwards. They were almost 
evening. • ready for dancing. 

After a while the dance commenced. 
The girls began to proceed forwards, 
as it were on tiptoes with the slowest 
po.ssiblc movcmrnt.s. This i.s called 
ka xhad kynihei or the dance of the 
girls. Amongst the dancing girls there 
were some maidens of the royal 
family. Some female attendants were 
proceeding with them holding gold 
embroidered umbrellas on their head.s. 
Some drummers seated on a high 
platform in a corner were keeping 
time with the dance by beating 
druin.s. Suddenly an old woman ap¬ 
peared on the scene and adjusting the 
hair-dress and ornaments of the danc- 
A Khasi archery competition ing girls left the place. 

Immediately after my arrival at 
Shillong I came to learn that 
within a few days the annual 
Nong Krem ceremony, one of the 
greatest festivals of the Khasis. 
would be held at Smit, a place 
not very far from Shillong I heard 
that the dance of the Khasi girls 
was an integral part of the Nong 
Krem ceremony and I made up 
my mind to witness the dancing 
performances which would be 
held in connection with this 
ceremony. 

On the fixed date accompanied 
by a teacher of the Hindu Analh 
Ashram, foimded by Lachhmi- 
Narayanji and some Khasi boys 
I 8tar.ted for’ Smit. On reaching 

the destination we entered inside Ponv-blang or goat-killing ceremony at Smit 

a vast courtyard in front of the 

house of the royal priestess. The place was covered After an hour some Khasi males wearing warriors’ 
on all sides by strong bamboo fencing. A great costumes appeared on the spot Their turbans were 
crowd consisting of both males and females assembled decorated with black and white cock’s feathers, and all 
there. Males were sitting on one side and the females the garments they put on wore gaily dyed. On their 
on the other. In the middle of the courtyard about fifty backs they were carrying arrows and cock’s feathers, 
young girls were standing in different rows in dancing They were holding swords and shields in their hands, 
pose. All the girls were fair-complexioned and some They began to dance in the middle of the courtyard 

V'ere exquisitely beautiful. All of them were clad waving fly-whiskers. At last, they were divided into 

in costly silk sarees and coloured jackets. They put several pairs and each pair displaying mock sword- 

on necklaces made of gold and coral beads. Long fight began to encircle the enclosure, 
chains made of gold and alver were' hanging on their We spent more than an hour»witnessing the dances, 
breasts. They wore gold earrings on their ears and In the beginning I was a bit interested in the 

hands were covered with silver ‘ bangles. Every performances. But at last it seemed to be extremely 
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boring becatjiM tbe.(4ncing of the girls, the beating of 
drums accompanying it and the mock-fight of the 
males, everything was monotonous. There was no 
variation in the gestures and postures of the girls. And 
tfieir steps were so slow that any movement of their 
bodies was hardly perceptible. It became clear to me as 
to why some European observers had called it—“The 
Ant-killing Dance.” I could not but admire the patience 
of the girls who would perhaps eternally repeat the 
ekme thing. But human patience is limited, so I could 
rot wait till the end of the performances and started 
alone for Shillong. 



Khasi burning platform 


There is another ceremony connected with the 
Nong Krem Puja, and that is called the “Pam-blang” or 
the goat-killing ceremony in which goats are sacrificed 
for the propitiation of the Goddess “Ka Blci Synsar” 
(the goddess of fortune) on whose mercy depends the 
welfare of the kingdom. This ceremony is held under 
the direct supervision of the Siem (Khasi King) of 
Nong Krem. 

Jowai, the district town of the Jaintia hills, is 
situated at a distance of thirty-throe miles from Shillong. 
The aboriginal people inhabiting the Jaintia hills are 
called Syntengs. These people and the Khasis belong 
to the same stock of the Mongolian race. 

One morning according to the Swamiji’s arrange¬ 
ments, I started for Jowai with two Khasi mail-run¬ 
ners. The path lay through deep forests and sometimes 
the steep hills seemed to be insurmountable. After a 
long tedious journey when we. reached Jowai at dusk 
1 was more dead than alive. 

Next day in the evening I went out for sight¬ 
seeing. After visiting some important places when I 
came to the outskirts of the town I was struck with 
wonder at^the sight of the exuberance of the pine-trees 
there. Such beautiful pine-groves are nowhere found 
in the Khasi hills. . 

A few days after my arrival at Jowai I found 
the people busy making preparations for the coming 


Beh-dieng Khlam ceremony^ The town wore a festiv* 
look. It is the neatest festival of the Syntengs 
and takes place annually in the month of June at 
Jowai and other places in the interior parts of the 
Jaintia Hills. The term “Boh-dieng Khlam” means 
driving pestilence with the help of sticks. 

By the middle of June the festival is in full 
swing. There are small secluded houses, called “Ka- 
ing-Pujas" in different parts of the town. In these 
bouses public ceremonies arc held. From the 16th 
June, both grown-up persons and young boys of the 
locality and the neighbouring villages began to flock 
together in different Ka-ing-Pujas and engaged them¬ 
selves in different kinds of work connected with the 
coming ceremony. They had to work hard but it did 
not seem irksome to them because (here were ado^quate 
arrangements for various sorts of amusements. When¬ 
ever I visited the Ka-ing-Pujas, I found everyone busy 
making toy-chariots with pieces of bamboo and coloured 
papers. Prelimin.iry arrangements being over, one 
morning elderly persons and youths alike drank huge 
quantities of rice-beer and being asssembled in 
s central place of the town performed wild dances with 
grotesque gestures and postures, clapping their hands 
rhythmically and shouting at the top of their voice. 
While the dance was in full swing some yierson.s were 
busy cutting poles in the jungle. They brought home 
those poles and planted them in the courtyard of their 
houses. Being invited I went inside a Synlcng house 
and saw that the male members wore beating the roof 
of the house with sticks and praying the evil spirit 
of pestilence to leave the house at once. 

In the evening a large number of people gathered 
together in an open field with paper-made baloons and 
here again the males began to dance with great spirit, 
the womenfolk having been dressed in their best 
attires and wearing valuable ornaments remained on¬ 
lookers. When the dancing was over the paper-made 
chariots were brought out from the different Ka-ing- 
Pujas. Some young boys carried them to a stream, 
supposed to be the dwelling place of the Goddess “Aitan.” 
Then followed another diincc there in knee-deep 
water. 

While the dance was going on some persons 
rushed into the adjacent forest, cut down a long pole 
and brought it to the place. This pole, they be¬ 
lieve, is the symbol of U Blei or the Creator of the 
tniverse. After placing that gigantic pole across the 
stream, all the people assembled there climbed on it. 
Then a contest ensued between the different parties for 
the possession of this pole. It is their firm belief that 
the winning party will enjoy health and happiness 
during the coming year. 

A few days after the Beh-dieng Khlam ceremony 
one afternoon I was sitting on the verandah of my house 
when suddenly I chanced to see a funeral procession 
proceeding towards the burning place. The dead body 
cqvered by a cane-rmattress had been placed on a 
bier and four persons were carrying it on their shoulders. 
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The mourning procession consisted of a large number 
of people, both males and femakiB* who were accom¬ 
panying the dead body and carrying betel-nuts, cooked 
rice and curry and rice beer, ctc^ with them. Following 
the procession, I came to the funeral place which was 
situated in the outskirts of the town. There on‘a small 
elevation the pyre had peen prepared and the corpse 
was laid on it. Both qien and women, then, placed 
betel-nuts and silver coins on the pyre. As soon as a 
man set fire to the pyre one of the maternal uncles of 
the dead man cut the throat of a fowl and poured some 
drops of blood into the fire. Then the fowl was roasted 
and cut into several pieces. An old man having 
pierced the pieces by a sharp-edged bamboo blade 
kept them in a corner. As soon as the corpse was 
burnt, to ashes the fire was extinguished by 
pouring water over it. The silver eoins and the un¬ 
calcined bones were collected and wrapped in a piece 
of cloth. An old woman having taken the bones in 
her hands muttered .some mantras and the relatives 
of the deceased placed betels and nuts on tho.se bones. 
After this ceremony all went near a high monolith. 
Plantains, oranges, cakes and otlier eatables were placed 
on the ground and an old woman, regarded as 
the intcnnediary between this and tlie next world, 
uttered some mantras and poured large quantities of 
rice-beer on the ground. The maternal uncle of the 
deceased then kept the bones carefully under a flat 
stone slab, lying on the ground. On enquiry I came 
to learn that after a few days the.se bones would be 
removed to some other place in order to erect a 
memorial stone over them. These memorial stones arc 
railed “Ka-jing Kyn Maws." At Jowai innumerable 
Ka-jing-Kyn-Maws by the way.side attract the atten¬ 
tion of the visitors. 

"The Khasis and Jaintias live in the same range 
of hills designated after their names. In the eastern, 
part live the Jaintias (Syntengs) and in the west the 

Khasis.Formerly the Jaintia Kingdom comprised 

not only the Jowai sub-division in the Khasi hills 
district, the present home of the Jaintias (Synteugs) 
but the Jaintia parganas of the present-day Sylliet 
district and the Southern portion of the Nowgong 
district as well."— HiU-tribes in Assam by Jogen Saikia, 
pp. 12-J3. 

• 


Both the Khasis and the Synlengs have got cul¬ 
tural aflinity with the Mon tribes of Annam and the 
Khmer tribes of Cambodia. Hence the ethnologists 
have come to the conclusion that the Khasis and the 
t“yntengs belong to the Mon-Khmer tribe.s of Indo- 
China. There is linguistic affinity between the Munda 
tribes Sontals, Mundas and Karkus) and the 

Khasis, But as regards physical features the Khasis 
greatly differ from the above-mentioned tribes. In fact, 
the Khasis (and Syntengs) are Mongolians in appear¬ 
ance though linguistically they belong to the Austric- 
speaking Kolarian group. 

The system of matriarchy greatly influences the 
socio-economic life of the Khasis. Inheritance 
passes from mother to the youngest daughter who 
inherits the lion’s share of the family property. 
Other daughters also get 1 heir due shares, but 
sons are not entitled to inherit anything. The 
Syntengs adhere more strictly to the system of matri¬ 
archy than the Khasis. After marriage the Synteng 
bride does not go to her husband’s house but stays with 
her mother as usual. Meeting between the husband 
and the wife is strictly forbidden during daytime. 
After dusk the husband visits his wife at her mother’s 
house and spends the night there but he cannot partake 
of the food and drink in his mother-in-law’s house, 
moreover he is bound to leave that house before 
sun-rise. 

In the sixteenth eentury the Synteng Kings of 
Jaintiapur adopted Hinduism. They belonged to the 
Sakta seet and introdueed many eustoms and rituals 
of the Hindu.s in their kingdom. Gradually a great 
number of .Syntengs were converted to Hinduism and 
“aeqiiired equal status in society with other Hindus 
of the province of Assam.” 

In olden days the S.vntengs and other hill-tribes 
of Assam came into close contact with us, but alas, the 
connecting link between the aboriginal tribes and our¬ 
selves have been severed for obvious reasons. Every¬ 
one interested in the country’s welfare should realise 
that unless and until that link is re-established our 
natioB-building work in free India will greatly be 
hampered. 






GREAT DANGER TO THE LIFE OF THE POUT AND CITY OF CALCUTTA 


By NRIPENDSA KUMAR GUPTA 


It is an irony of fate that the non-publication of the Parliament on 25.2.48, containing the questions and 
Radolifie Map, demarcating the boundary line between answers, regarding the non-publication of the Redcliffe 
the two newly formed provinces of Bengal, seems to map, wotild unfortunately throw no clear light on the 
have kept the citizens of Calcutta Or for the matter BUbject. On the other hand, from the trend of the 

interpellations and answers, it 



would appear that both the in- 
terpollator and the Hon’ble 
Prime Minister giving the 
answers, had no idea of the 
gross errors in the map in 
question and the evil effects 
thereof. It is really regrettable 
that there seemed to be an 
attempt to shelve the matter 
altogether. 

However, after considcraVdf 
delay, it has now beioine com¬ 
mon knowledge that the llad- 
cliff map, which has not been 
published even up till now 
contained gross misrepresent¬ 
ations relating to the place¬ 
ment of the river Mathabhanga, 
which could not but have mis¬ 
led the Chairman of the Bengal 
Boundary Commission himself 
in arriving at his conclusions 
and the result was the present 
wrongful award, causing great 
injury to the West Bengal 
State. 

It is to be noted that Cal¬ 
cutta is situated on the river 
Hooghly, and this premier city 
owes 90 per cent of its import¬ 
ance and magnihcance to its 
position as a river-port. The 
gradual development of Calcutta 
from its humble beginqing as 
a trade-settlement founded by 
Job Charnock of the East India 
Company in the year 169C 
AD., to its present position as 
the first city of India, furnishes 


Relevant portion copied'-.^om the Map of Bengal “Compiled in Bengal 
Drawing CMee in 1944,’' and adopted as Annexure B 
jifark. —(1) The omisaon of the entire Mathabhanga-Chumi channel, 
(2) the fictitious point of origin of the imaginary river line of the 
Mathabhanga, (3) the Bhairab misrepresented as the Mathabhanga 


an important and arresting 
chapter in the history of India. 

The life of Calcutta as a river- 
port depends on the navigability 
of the river Hooghly, and the 


of that the people of India, in blissful ignorance of the rnvigable capacity of the river in turn depends on its 
lurking and grave danger threatening the future exist- three main-feeders, viz., the Bhagirathi, the Jalangi 
ence of the Port of 'Calcutta. The Government of and the Mathabhanga specially called the Nadia 
India’s inexplicable ^ conduct also is, to say the least, Rivers, which are “a group of off-shoots of the Ganges, 
mystifying. Ilie report of the proceedings of the Indian which flow tluro^h the Nadia and the Murshid- 
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Note. —(1) The position of the Mathabhanga with its point of origin. C2) the position 
. of the river Bhairab, (3) the three points of bifurcation of the Mathabbanga 


abad Districts of Bengal and unite to form the . 
Hooghly.” 

“It is also stated by no less an authority than ‘ 
Mr. A. Webster (vide his Report on the Future 
Development of the,Port of Calcutta, pate 6) that 
the existence of the' Port of Calcutta depi^nqs.entirely 

■' upoft the thuhtmuM of adequate wttter-siippljr in ' 


the riyeT- Hooghly. Not only the existence of the 
Port of Calcutta bift the health, sanitation and 
industrial life of the entire tract of land known as 

‘Central • Bengal hinges upon this river.The 

Bhagirathi, the Jalangi and. the- Mathabhanga are 
known as the Nadik Rivers, "and they are the prinr 
c\pal fresh water feeders of the Hooghly. It is iirfll 

JtocMm that the EChagifatbi whidt nam eonalituted 
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the maia «f the Qaages, bow praetieally 

remains cut off from the latter, except during the 
floods, and even then the share of the Ganges flood 
that it receives is almost insignificant....•.’’—Vide 
Itnperitd Oatetteer of India, 1908, Vol. XVJII, page 
281. 

“In order to prevent the Hooghly from languish¬ 
ing altogether it is absolutelv necessary that the head 
waters (meaning the Bhagirathi, the Jalangi, and the 
Mathabhanga) should be under the control of the 
West Bengal State.”—Quoted from the separate 
joint Report of Mukhorjce and Biswas, J. J., mem¬ 
bers of the Bengal Boundary Commission, para 67. 

"The entire river system is co-related, interlinked 
and interdependent.”—Quoted from the same Report, 
para 69. 

Now, the Bhagirathi ceasing to be of any help to 
the Hooghly, there remained only two head waters, but 
as fate would have it, the most important feeder, the 
Mathabhanga has been cleverly and frandulently taken 
away from the possession of the West Bengal State by 
the East Pakistan Government, by means of mani¬ 
pulation in the map and the machinations of the cham¬ 
pions of Pakistan. 

By this time, it has become a known fact that 
the map of Bengal as supplied to Sir Cyril to work 
with, by the interested agency, was a specially manu¬ 
factured map for the purpose. The spurious nature of 
that map of the so-called “year 1944,’ will be self-evident 
to even a superficial observer. In that map, the 
course of the river Mathabhanga, together with its off¬ 
take from the Ganges or Padma was suppressed and 
practically wiped out, and an unconnected and dead 
river Bhairab, 18 miles off, in places, was renamed and 
falsely shown as the Mathabhanga. A fictitous stretch 
of a river-line, misrepresented ns the Mathabhanga, 
was also shown with an imaginary off-take 5 miles up 
the Ganges, away from the site of the real off-take. 
This sham off-take is the spot-light which clearly shows 
where the deflection of Uie partition line begins, as 
also the subsequent divergence of that line from the 
true alignment in its downward course (far away from 
its true course). 

From a careful study of Sir Cyril’s award, it is 
clear that he had taken this matter to be of vital 
significance. The fact that he has treated it as a 
separate basic question bears ample testimony to my 
thesis. That he has fallen into a tragic error is due, 
entirely to the deception palmed off on him by the 
creators of a false and faked map. If effect is sought 
to be given to his real intentions, which are quite 
patent, then in bare justice to West Bengal, the por¬ 
tion of the award which concerns this matter must be 
re-interpreted, reinvestigated, revised and recast by an 
impartial body of adjudicators. 

Sir Cyril who could not possibly have any local 
geographical knowledge, had to depend solely upon the 
map supplied to him, and he adopted that map as the 
basis of both his descriptions of boundaries, as weM as 
the delineation of thei, boundary line between the two 
Bengals. 

^ If the present unjust and invalid (because based 


OB spurious data) award stands, it will be no wonder, 
if some day the Eastern Pakistan authonties, bent on 
'mischief, seek to divert the main channel of the Matha- 
bhanga, through its eastern arm known as the river 
Kumar which flows through the Eastern Pakistan at 
the first bifurcation point. 

As the actual course of the main channel with its 
off-take of the Ganges, is situated on the Pakistan soil, 
this operation which would technically be lawful, will 
result silting up the remaining portion of the Matha¬ 
bhanga channel including its Churni branch (which 
feeds the Hooghly) and will thus sound the death- 
knell of the port of Calcutta. 

As reported in the press, at long last, the matter 
under review was placed before the first Inter-Dominion 
Conference held at New Delhi, at the instance Of the 
present West Bengal Government, through the Cential 
Government, but its progress appears to have reached 
a stale-mate. The people arc not to blame, if a sense 
of frustration 1ms come over tln'm. If the jjopular 
Government, with the prospect of the general election 
in the offing, remain callous and maotivc in this vital 
aspect of the boundaiy dispute, it is quite natural that 
the voters smarting under their legitimate grievances, 
may transfer their allegience to others, whom they may 
succeed in persuading to make it a live issue m the 
election progiamme. 

Electors, unlike in the old days, are intelligent, and 
discriminating, and they are fully alive to their rights 
and vital claims. I hope they will read this article 
carefully m their own interest as well as that of the 
Province and the Indian Union. West Bengal, cramped, 
cribbed and cabined icannot afford to lose an inch of 
its legitimate territory and interests, and we, its people, 
must defend our just rights persistently, actively and 
fearlessly. The Mathabhanga issue cannot and must 
not be neglected or shelved. I have attempted to the 
best of my ability in this article to draw the painted 
attention of the readers of this Review, to this vital 
question, and it must be taken up without any further 
delay. Persistent, fearless and widespread agitation is 
necessary to wake up the authorities to an adequate 
comprehension of their responsibilities. Bengal has un¬ 
done many a ‘settled fact’ in the past, and this so- 
called ‘settled fact’ must be undone if Calcutta’s future 
life is not to be endangered beyond redemption. “ 

It must be cleaiiy stated here that the Iiarm caused 
to the West fecngal State is really of great magnitude, 
involving as it does, the loss of the indispensable feeder 
river Mathabhanga and as a corollary to that, also of 
600 square miles of territory lying along the course of 
that river. This large tract of land consists mostly of 
jute-growing areas and being sparsely populated, affords 
a capital opportunity of settling a good number of East 
Bengal Refugees in promising conditions. 

Before I conclude I would append the remarks of 
Lord Mountbatten, the Governor-General, in his order 
as quoted below, it would show tliat even the Govern¬ 
ment of India considered the award to be uiiJ8ati8facto:y 
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BENEDETTO CROCE 

A Study in Aeetheties 

Bv RAMENDRA KUMAR SEN, m.a. 


Lrrim&RY faahions bkc evrry other fashion change from 
age "tj age. Pope was once widely read, Tennyson was 
a hot favourite. Boys grow sick today at the mere 
mention of the names of Richardson or Sierne Can we 
explain this change in literary taste? One easy way is 
to distinguish between two different attitudes towards 
literature; the first is the attitude generally taken by 
the French critics, and more or less followed by Arnold. 
This is classicism. The e has been of late, a revival 
of dasaicism in England. Lascclles ASicrcombie, F. L. 
Lucas and Alexander, the author of Beauty and Other 
Forms of Value, (hd valuable work in re-establishing 
classiciun in its true and honoured place Classicism 
gives more emphasis on firm, balance and proportion. 
Tlie other attitude is that of the Romantics. It recog¬ 
nises the fundamental claims of imagination, and thinks 
poorly of form or c'aftsmanship as expressed in balance 
and proportion. This is the general pattern of English 
criticism throughout the ages. 

This is the pattern we find oven today. Romanticism 
> woo perpetuated in a perverted foim among those who 
fadd ihat art existed for its own sake This doctrine was 
popular with some write s. They are Oscar Wilde, 
Henry James and Sir Arthur Pinero. With them, art 
became another name for mere fancy. Artists were to 
live in ah ivory tower, far away (tom the common world 
of mso. Now, let us look at the other side of the 
eSasaieism it being perpetuated in a mangled 
^orm among the inheritors of the Victorian tradition. 
Xrtw oJasaieism as advocated by Abercrombie and Lucas, 
is' a much more difficult thing. Artists have come to 
love elority and facility. As a result, they have turned 
towards Didacticism* Art opd poetry are being sacrificed 
to a greater love. This love may be a writer’s interest 
in tfee ptrobloms of sex^antagunism as in Lawrenpe,. Ot 
a^jm^etb and spiritual urge towards tqtating a near 
order as in Shsfw, later Eliot or oton in Huxley, 
Siujpy ip’ the Frefaee to Three Plays by Brmtx wiKm t 

' *Xkeat art is never produeed for its own aaka. 
l» too diffieult to be worth the effort." 
iKwi is, in dwrt, the general attitude of i^, ituybed 

h tofombt mak Pacts art mminf yms^} 


novelists are crusaders. They insist on the extrinsJe 
objectivity of art, which is frankly what art is not. U 
will be seen that both didactic art and art as mere fancy 
are very partial and one-sided diacription of vbat art 
is; and they cannot exidain dm total significance of 
the p'oeess of artistic creation. It is here that Croce 
comes in, He assures us that the conffiot between dual* 
cal and Romantic ideals is only apparent. At bottom, 
there is a harmony. To discover this hornmny, we miieC 
look at art from the artist’s standpoint: and wfien we 
die so doing, it will be men that art is neither damitod 
nor romantic, but just the expression of the anM's 
intuition. 

In Ariosto, Shakespeare and Corneille Grace etmfa 
with a discussion of that long-forgotten poet Ludovico 
Ar.obto. It IS a popular belief that Ariosto wrote QrUtndo 
Furioso just to ridicule the Romantic ideals of ehlnslry. 
Nothing could be farther from the truth, says Croce. 
Aiiosto should have been a journalist then, with a cause 
to p each, a theme to popularise. How is it then, that 
he IS a poet? Croce’s reply is significant. Ariosto was 
interested not in exaltation or ironisation of chivalry; 
his inteiest was his art. dere Crora is apparently think¬ 
ing in the same line as Wilde. But he is aware of it; 
and very significantly he says that no content in a work 
of art being an impossibility, there must he some con¬ 
tent in Ariosto. Croce says that this content is not 
didactic, this particular thesis or that. What he means 
is that the content is one with fpnn, so that without the 
fmrm you can have no idea of the content. King Lear 
in any other form would not be the same “King Lear.’* 
Hence the futility of all traodations. In uiy work of 
art, form and content are one. That is then, the startiim<^ * 
l^nt of Croce. ”, 

Croce’s thesis that “intuition is om-ssaion’' has hecm 
widely rauynterpreted. Art, socordiirg to Groce, ia ulwfn^ 
eg{ireasi(H! of intuition. We must note that “intaidea" 
has nothing common with afore folioMgr, idle Htoughto 
on a subject without any indication of mental enetgy 
and comprehensiveness ol outlook. Danta thought poetty 
to he laborious and painful tSU.’’ It shg, 

•-M du Cm. ditt wM 
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^ eodure befoie ie can break iirto musical utter- 
Even WCrdsWOWi thinks poorly of the iacUity o£ 
po 6 ttc ntternijce, which Croce seemingly demands. Among 
modem critics. Day Lewis in A Hope for Postry^ llei- 
beri Read in Phases of English Poetry and Housnwn 
in Name and Nature of Poetry speak of the same aiduous 
task which the poet has to face. But in reality there is 
no such antagonism between these two attitudes; be¬ 
tween Dante’s '“Poetry is a laborious and painful toil” 
and Croce’s iwetry as “expression of intuition,” Shelley, 
ICeats and Wordsworth a;e speaking of an anterior pro¬ 
cess before the birth of poetry. Croce does not deny 
R; what he insists on is the process by which the 
‘‘mttMdorisation’’ of his emotions takes place. In a woid, 
{}noee atmts where Wordsworth leaves ofi. Intuition 
means the maximum organisation of the sensations. By 
earganRatiOn ia meuit the correlating of one experience 
with another, the relation being not of a mechanical 
netdre, but artistic and inwardly urged. It is when 
ililhition attains this totality, this orgamc unity that 
it beeotaeB fit for artistic expression. Croce’s criterion of 
judgment in any valuation of a work of art is that the 
work should have a minimum length fixed for it. That 
thetdd he the limit, coitfoimabb with tlie artistic ira- 
< 9 a]lK. The upper limit to the length has also been 
fimd^ so that he would discourage with Aristotle the 
Wlililig of plays on an epic scale. The upper and lower 
Hhnitw to th.B range must be governed, says Croce, by the 
iataitioii of the poet Croce is typically Hellenic when 
he demands that the work of art must have organic 
naity, should have a certain definite length, neither too 

}fmg Hhe w epic, nor too short like a wistful tube. 

« 

With the Romantics, specially with Coleridge and 
JGsats; poetry tended towards becoming wholly inward. 
Ad at result, they moved away from the tumultuous bfe 
of'the day. iPoetiy decayed after a b'ief spell of bright- 
tiem. Their best poetry is with the best in the world; 
bw their worst becomes mere display of sentiment. 
More sharing in the life of Nature, having all sorts of 
ea^ienoe, is a sign of primitive life. Shelley’s “Make 
am thy. lyre even as the forest is” is ecstatic; but it is, 
m tfao same tone, denial of critical facultie.<>. It has 
'■tjan poetitt only because of its eminently individual 
jidbkTncter. The poet is always trying to make a univer; 

peasisHi personally felt. &oee thinks that the Roman- 
Ho* void mnutg in their ov^<em{^asi 8 on the poet's 
A«a-pofdll%opiooality. The emphasis was naturally on 
ijwfMtfdsuwB. The Victorians, oh the other hand, 
ildMoologies; so do the present communist pOets. 
he sopiaRy consoiouer that is how ^Iph 
ai|^PMh' 4 KwdflHon interpret the birfli eS poetry 

thbugh hi teedjptes'fiw 




brenh a lance fat iMfaeW' ^ 
tbegr •«#«- Orooe atfaMrifa 
these ai^wehes'; ho to hariaha^ liftaip 
attitud^ by putting lortntni ^ toWa thehor^'«e 
otfanits, springs fiuatt the depths of the sooh ^hOfay' fa 
thus wholly inward. Bm at the same than tfah slwpifag 
and fashioning soul is being inSueoded by mitaide evClj^ 
day experience. There is just no way of esciqfa from 
the world of men; the would-be poet bas no ivory tow'er 
where he can fly to. and start writing frenxled poetry. 

Intuition as Croce understands it, insists on the 
wholeness, totality and compi ehensiveness of vision. The 
more intuition a poet has the more compiehensive is his 
vision. It should be noted that Croce’s outlook is essen¬ 
tially Hellenic. In Ariosto, Shakespeare ana Corneille 
Cioce speaks at length of Harmony. Here again, Croce 
Ue'ends Afistotalianism. A good part of the book 
might be taken as a poetic analysis of Arfatotle’s Poatica, 
He discusses the nature of aesthetic pleasure, for poetry 
is written fo’ no othei purpose but with the sole end of 
pleasing. This pleasute is neither hedonistic, nor mora¬ 
listic, but essentially aesthetic. That is then the 
end of all fine arts. Lytton Strachey once spoke on the 
nature of this pleasure. Speaking of comic characters 
Strachey says ; 

‘They are there neither to* instruct us nor to 
exalt 118. but simply to amuse us; and therefo’C the 
effects which would in reality follow from their con¬ 
duct must not appear.” 

Strachey speaks of the magic of comedy by which 
“what is scabrous, what is melancholy ... in actual 
life, 18 converted into charming laughter and glittering 
delight.” 

Thi^ process of creation follows an antecedent pro¬ 
cess of destiuction, in wh'ch the synthetic imagination* 
of the poet fixes its attention on the “fixities” (as 
Colerii’.'c calls it) or notions which are mechanically and 
not imaginatively held. Lastly, follows the Kathaltic 
effect ol art. We must not forget that this was one of 
the grounds why Aristotle defended arts. Croce was 
not pressed to stand in defence of arts ; these had al¬ 
ready established themselves. He was ju*t analysing ^ 
way in which the artist works. , 

In his essay on Shakespeare (in Ariosto, Shfth^ 
peare and Corneille) Croce discusses the nature of tfab 
creative p ocesa of art. He says that the Form «f 
Shakespeare’s plays is inseparable fromi their oouteOt. 
What he means by Form is Expression, and his content 
i** just Intuition. The logical deduction, is. Intuition is 
Expression. Here is ui anticipation of his therigi^fai 
Amhetica, Croce thinks poorly of the concepts of 
nique or rhetoric. For Croce, there fa netidaf ifa 
which is not poetry, there fa so ftnA thing 
or rhetoric as divoreed ft^wn |>oetity. FlstO'^ fat 
qwaks of rhetoric ai M Tbtf AWW f W 

i» Crnoe's ^ 4m m m'M 
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- p09l3if >. Td <iMtinitli*h betw«en poetry wd rhetoric 
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whBt. Croce never »ays. ‘Ntoi-poeticat consldiriitioiis could 
bi^ m cJaim oo^* genuine poet. Technique when it 
. );le^ ware cleverness, or rhetoric when it is Idle 
'^hoiB^A, are outside the scope of art. 

is with execution on the part of the poet, so 
4,twist he with interpretation on the part of the critic. 
Croce diaousses the fallacy in the pnsiUons of Biandes, 
Harris and Bacon. They have^ set out to interpret 
Shakespeare; they have their own private thehis to pro¬ 
pound, and they seek to fit Shakespeare within the four 
corners of their thesis. This gives rise l,i what Croce 
calls "dclcrministic error." Such errors arc bound to 
l)e perpetuated, so long as art is looked tipon not as 
art, but sonielhing eke. Cr.;ce demands that the c itic 
must look at arts from the artistic standpoint; in other 
words, he must have no axe to grind. Interpretation 
must be historical; it must be at the same time “dis¬ 
connected.” The only “onncctions” n critic has to 
recognise are dictated by the artistic conscience, there 
l)cing no other considerations {o’" him. 

Crocck neo-Aristotelianism finds significant expres¬ 
sion in his European Ldterature in the 19th Century. 
Speaking of Ibsen, he insists on the unity of inspiration 
in W'Ud Duck and Rosmenlwlm. Ibsen is, according 
to Croce, a pure artist, an opinion whicii many including 
Mr. Shaw do nnt share. Croce says that the thesis with 
Ibsen has itself become intuitive. Even the symbolism 
of Ibsen is lyrical in origin. Croce is enthusiastic when 
speaking about Maupassant. It is so, because there is 
nothing superfluous in him. Croce says that all that is 
not intuition is superfluous. The necessary conclusion 
is that Maupassant’s works are all intuitive. But Croce 
i* sceptic about Bandelaire''8 genius or even about 
Flaubert’s art. Art, Croce insists, is pure form. But 
form or expression Croce warns us, must n!>t be divorced 
ftow content, in order to “make of form itself a sort of 
Instftdness.” This is something foisted upon tlie imagi- 
^kative experience, and not vitally related with it. Real 
ft»in is “internal form,” one with the imaginative ex- 
jji^iience, ,or intuition, as Croce calls it. Flauhert ha? it 
•not. Artistic form or expression never docs dominate in 
Flaubw’t. That is a pity. There does Flaubert fail. 

The same tduirge lies against Baudelaire. His poetry 
•Iso sOems to lack that purity of form. This is easily 
explicable. He has, as Croce says, other loves extranet- 
OTW to the love of pwfect form. These are his inwflec- 
tuility and opditativeness. From this standpoint Croce 
Wetiltl ditooutoge all communist poetry. 'This is dauger- 
«iU% nearf to the standpoint of Wilde and Pifleiro. Btit 
Crnep » ttyrare ei such pitfalls. What saves Crw* 
htott the brides trf “Art for Art’s sake” school is hi? 
'‘^our wsd siiieerity. He insists not on fsaility but on 
fntofarthttos bf' art. Atrt , wnst be osgai^ieally bo«v 


erived, Itort slModd be related to 

^hiiua! edge' which imlat be everridiag. Thia ui^t 
is far away from the fomutl unity of the neo^kssistk 

. VBlty;is tlai^>pbSfhl>le according to Croce by this' 
synthetic perebiiui^ oi dhe poet. Intmtion U ediinentty 
individual; yet otto have a universal appeal. In our 
ordinary selves, we are at’war with each other. In otir 
best selves we are one. Croce says that an art-work 
suffers only when th’e artist is' expressing “b Willed 
personality.” Where there is no such ‘^willed pe^na- 
lity” we are no longer in the realm of interested advocacy 
or parly politics; we are then in the realm of art. 

What exactly is Croce’s position in, Europebn 
Aesthetics ? He thought little of (he Romantic emphams 
on conieni; thw content tended towards wholly becoming 
imaginative and ephemyaL He gave even,less import¬ 
ance to ihe psueda-classical emphasis on Form, ae chd 
Pope or Flaubert. Croce’s novelty lies in that ho 
idenlifies tlie two, so that you cannot .have any idea of 
the content without the Form, and the Form has little 
significance without that content. In this Oroce ia end- 
nently Hellen’Ic. 

We would end this discussion with just a pasid^ 
le'crence to some important aesthetic movem^ta to 
England today. One is Alexander, the author of ffowi^y 
and Other Forms of Value. We have already reforreid 
to h'm. Another is Clive Bell. Alexander does npl bs|jr* 
plain the process of artistic creation. He takes .benttty 
to mean just a fomal di?po.silion of parts. It is the 
pure expression of the artistic conscience. Thb poet, 
according to Alexander, roust be disinterested; wldoh lb 
what Croce also demands. Bell's “significant ,10X01'’ is 
Croce's Expression. For Expression is not trup exp*^ ' 
sion unless it is significant. Alexander and Bell fix their 
at:cnlion on the work of art. For them, it exists io 
vacuo. But Croce looks at it from the artist’s standpbiut, 
fr:m the moment of its first inception to the time of, its 
final execution. Croce daes not leave it then. He. nveo 
analyses the nature of aesthetic enjoyment. The 
.sive reader in his enjoyment is as wqll • poet. As in 
aesthetic creation the poet is all-important, so in aeatbe-, 
tic enjoyment the reader stands vmy high in Croce’*' 
scheme. The fender must be well-equipped so that he 
may respond whole-heartedly to the poet’s call, Cr<|«0' 
does never discuss what this equipment may Iboab. TJda 
involves what I. A. Richards calls, a reorgardsation of 
our mental make-up. This is a work for psyt^olOi^ts,, 
Croce does not bother about these extra-te’riloiM 
tions about art. He has no word to spy idiout ' 

to secure this mobility of the mind. He neyrt* ifiaoutoes 
how to purge the soul and attain the pto-<re0ilsito«w!dt 
which he always starts. That is a point of,weakness in 
Crsee's scheme. What he says comes to *GivB ms 
responsive minds; and Hi show you. thto . 
process means,” Where -lo net respoosivV wiiidiJ ijia., 
sceptic might ask. ‘ ‘ 


mav0x smisiicsiiriPESTBfeiw^ 

B¥ IATINDIU ttOBAlr DATtA, hAo, Kh, M3. (Loud.), t. a auui. A (lAtlfJ 


IligmijoB of Hmdufl from Eastern Bengal began 
after the Nbakhali atrocities (October 1946) per- 
ifCmtad by the Muhenunsdans under tbe leadership 
of Oholam Sarwar^ with tacit approval of the League 
Misaistiy In power at Calcutta. The tempo increased 
the Partitioa of India. On the other side of 
Ittiia, the EOndus and the Sikhs were massacred, 
4Uid eiqwlled wholesale from Western Pakistan 
Itt Bengal the »pulsiop was not wholesale for 

revenge by the Hindus in Calcutta. In the 
OilMKai ripta, organised under the auspices of the 
LemnB Mioi^iy, at first, the Hindus suffered most, 
ISlindp jetaliation mounted fast and surpassed the 
effort. Most of the Muslim leaders of ffoondaa 
were EfUsd and thus the sword-arm of the Muslrms 
was l^rolcdn. And Calcutta was the brain-centre, just 
tbeoi, of Ifuslim India. It was not merely the 
preeel&e of Mahatma Gandhi at Calcutta which 
tBa4e tibe Muslimfl throw open the Nakhoda mosque 
to the i^indus and fraternise with them during 
the Itiol4$ondence week, but fear of retaliation at 
BewUi^attB and other places. As soon as the 
bre^ cl Muslim Indw were peacefully removed out 
iOt ViCWotttta the oppression, slow but systematic, of 
thi IBedus in Eastern Bengal began, and it has now 
^inieQjd&ed. < | I { 

il^pgees began to pour in West Bengal, especially 
to ICaleutta. The East Bengal Government said the 
niintoOr of emigrants to be 2 lakhs; while some pub- 
Ba Alien estimated the number to be some 30 lakhs. 
Eh 'tiha iutuation Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru suggested 
g (Whaos’i al^ Sj. Eshitish Chandra Neogi came down 
'th ^Shioutid in April 1948 and organised a survey of 
iM Tim task was entrusted to Sj. Nihar, 

C9Mh^ ChAbavarty, the best man available to the 
'VV^lhiigal Govemment. He made a thorough enquiry 
itt UM aUanitter of 1948, and finished by September 
IMSt and sidmdtted the Report to the Government 
m3fUW$. 

such » the huah-hush policy of our rulers, 


both <!etthral aod Provincial, that the Report and the 
has not seen the light of the day in West 
Bttt the Report is somehow available in the 
h, Beorehttlat. It is tnid that during one of the 
between the Oiief Secretaries of 
gttd East Bengal, ten copies of that 
ij^en to the East Beofal Government. 
‘ aeoured one ^ ^^hoae, and we 
i'WOitte dheta found by ^ j^tbey and 
'idiger iniblie attention In the matter 
Mao^Qy request the Goveeommri, 



be it Central or Provinrial, to pnblidii it gt aA 
date, and invite publie discussion on the 

Let US now give the statistics with oUr interjirid#* 
tion of the same. We may be wrong, btrt the faeti 
being there let the pfiblic judge .for themsehres. 

The migration from Eastern Bengal began irilh 
the Noakhali atrocities and increased in volume after 
the Partition of India. Up to the time of the Survey 
the distribution of refugee population by period of 
migration is as follows : 


Tabus I 

No. of pre-partition migrants 1,71,248 12.8 per cent 

No. of post-partition migrants 11,64,009 87.2 „ 


Total No. of persons in all 
refugee families living in 
W. Bengal during survey 13,35,347 
Partition has produced an effect, which even the 
Noakhali atrocities failed to do. 

The following table is almost self-explanatory. 
It shows the distribution of refugee families wiib 
reference to the number of families which have come 
m whole or part. ^ 

Table II 

No. of Refugee Familiee 
Wholly in West Bengal 

during survey 1,65,267 67.0 per cent 

With part in Pakistan 

during survey 81,296 33.0 „ 

Total 2,46,563 100 

Number of persons per refugee family living to 
West Bengal =5.4. In 1941 the number of persona 
per house living in East Bengal was 5.76. This means 
that some portion of the family, especially helpless 
dependents have been left behind. Bee Table VI apd 
our observations in this connection. The di^roportioh 
to sex cannot but be due to the fact 'that witJows 
and women-folk have been left behind. It is 
merely’ that a portion of the family consisting of botb 
males and females has been left behind to look gfter 
the family property and take dare of the home. 

In Table IH is shown the distribution of Rptogi^ 
families by communiiy. 


Tabud III 
No. of PamiHoa 

Caste Hindus 
Scheduled Caste 

OtiidM ' 499 

Muriitna 90 


In the natural pepulititttt 
comfiorito of the Btodul 
census was as foBows} 



90.) 

1.1 a- .. 

!•« » 4 




ill bJcha 

■....49 

9t 


•'livatt AT wS snwne thjrt half of those who have 
iM^.S^nod ^beir caati^ ’in 1941 are caste Hindus, 
th^ Jptal wpuW be S3 lajths; df whom 12 lakhs have 
alfeadj^ located to West Bengal, »,e., more thau 
OBSf^th have come here. We wish the Survey had 
re(Kird^ castes of the migrants. 35 per cent of the 
Brahmins, 96 per cent of the Kayasthas and nearly 
60 per cent of the Baidyas are in Eastern Bengal. 
So fat^ as our experience goes these castes have moved 
to r Wpst Bengal almost wholesale, especially the 
Baidyas and Brahmans, Why this is so, we do not 
know and we should not hazard a guess. 

Home Districts of Refugee and Direction of the 
movement is shown in Table IV below. As it would 
be tiresome to give details by administrative districts, 
we give below only an over-all picture. 



Table IV 



From Division in 

Per cent movement to Divivinns 

Eastern Pakistan 


in West Benaal 


(New) Presidency Div. 

Burdwan 


South of 

North of 

Division 


Padma 

Padma 


Presidency Div. 

88.0 

2.1 

9.0 

Rajshahi Div. 

42.7 

47.1 

10.2 

Dacca Div. 

77.8 

8.2 

14.0 

Chittagong Div. 

70.7 

2.5 

26.8 

As 55.8 per 

cent and 14.7 

per cent of 

the Refr- 


gees are found in Calcutta and 24-Parganas it would 
be interesting to note from which part of Eastern 
Pakistan they have come. 


wSl ^ .vobian of .. 

gtwatnv>Jl^hm'‘ili#'^iliirti4ott hf Dbock Division, abii'’11s^ 
are mm« concenlrated in Ctteutte. The csiniB of ildi' 
iant.shmidd'he 

The foflowiiig thbles ere self-eigilanatory; they 
reveal cross^tioBS of ^e Moiid aspeet of the Refugee 
IHvblem. 

Tabwb VI „• 

Persons who have completed the age of 14 ' 

have been taken as AddUs. . 


Male— - 1 

Adult 4,49,648 3S,7?fe 

Child 2,69,651 3b.3% 

Female— 

Adult 3,60,670 !Z7;Q^ 

Child 2,55,378 


Total 13,35,347 


The sex-proportion is thus 866 females to 1000 
males. In 1941 the sex-proportion in East Beii^ inie 
of the order of 929 among the Hindus. This mesaiil 
that widows and other helpless females have'' '' bipen 
left behind. This does dot speak Well of the Rd^ 
gees, especially in view of the facts stated in Table XV 
and the s>'stematio abduction of women in the pesti > 
The consequence of the migration of males hae been 
increased in abductions in areas, where there yn§ liMifl 


e.g., Kusthia. 

Table VH 


. ' ''j ’ 

Percentage of — 



’ ' 

Earners 

• 4 • • 

4 • 

a».« 

Students 

• • • • 


ai.o 

Others 

• • 4 4 

• • 

48.1 


Tablb V 

- Percentaffe dislnbution oj Refugee families coming 
Mw each district of Eastern Pakislctn and Western 
Pakistan, (i.o., percentage of all Refugees from the 
units found in —) 

Total number 


Kusthla', 


Khttlna, 

RgidiSihi 

Bast IMi^jpur 

Jalpa^niri 

Rahfbpur 

Boma 

Pamta 

Mddah 

meed ' 

Myrniiwnnilh 


Baejkeiinni 

» 55 ^ 

CfaiHligQing 
o. ^ Thpots, 


24-Parganas 

Calcutta 

of Refugee! 
famibes from- 

7.9 

13.6 

9,998 

29.9 

38.0 

16,310 

24.2 

58.8 

11,682 

6.1 

18.6 

2838 

0.1 

2.3 

3,069 

167 

,. 


5.6 

24.1 

1,785 

10;3- 

38.0 

1,077 

11.6 

41.5 

6,309 

12.1 

6.6 

277 

15.3 • 

^.9 

59,696 

. 15.9 

42.3 

1.1,199 

14.7 

67.1 

4L364 

.17.7. • 

50.0 

27506 

16.7 

60.2 

M827 

7.5 ' 

42.8 

15888 

* 11.4 

6S.4 

5880 < 


Un&nMft 


'9SM 


, 7.5 

5.4 

7.7 


W.1 

8^.0 

44.8 


4 ,. 




Table VIII 

Distribution of Refugee population in West 
by academic Qualification. 

Illiterate 4,10872 (30.6%) 

Literate up to Class X 7^0,^ (68.4%) 

Matriculate and above but not 

graduate 1,12,783 (8.6%) 

Graduate and above 25,620 (1.9%)' 

Other standard like Pandits, ' 

Astrologers, etc. 5,646 (0.4%) 


mo 


In Table IX the distribution of, Refugee esito^ 
or those employable by education is shovm. Bdi 
Table is more important than Table VOT. Fdr tiddh) 
Table VIII shows that the cream (educatioiil5|7 
socially) of the Hindu population df Eaktlwd 
is coming to West Bengal leaving the ptn»^ ' tSi- 
bac^rward classes leaderless 4nd mdre hdplem,' Talliil 
IX tiiows the number employatdd'. H all ctf %em 
to' be' employed in idlovemu^''and' senii-(3bveitidiil'.'H^ 
bodiet^ like the Calcutta Gdrpo^on, then . 

ba no room for mjf #sAiabte tVdst Bengtd : 

for goon together to ■oomH.' •' 


WHt? ilMli UtmaaVt ‘(O' 
i^rntg omA M la4>*>’'Saniar PKt«i, tii]! 
II(!4|I|I tlwin of Rrovioeulutti, West Beagal' moat jMtO* 
Vl^lbr tbe refugees, fogt JJiftl k pttre ‘NftMoat^inD/ 
JMaam, BUjor and Oa«a ate ftee to diive eut even 
domiciled Basgaleehit: Cklcutta Port OoauniasicnierB 
are to employ Sindhu' and Rajagopalachariar'a fellow 
provincials, for we are all Indians first and Bengalees 
last, So West Bengal must provide lor all the Refu- 
gees, even ^ough her own sons may starve 1 Has 
this aspect of tiie question been considered by the 

fortune-hunters of the Congress for the Ministry ? 

1 

^ Minister at the Suhrawardy Administration told 
US that SO per cent of the Hindus employed under the 
Uiiited Government of Bengal came from Lord Mount- 
bajtti^’s ‘notional' East Bengal (t.c.. East Bengal Le- 
fosa the Radcliffe award consisting of Muslim majority 
^lUIOte only); and all of them have opted out 
for West Bengal. We believe it to be true; we hope 
ImlAie interests of West Bengal to be wrong. Will the 
^«8t Bengal Ministry pubbsh the truth, showing the 
BttBiber of Hindu and Muslim employees district by 
dwtadot. Will some Hindu West Bengal MX.A. inter- 
fO^late OB the subject? 


If the truth be anything approaching what we 
hwvs heard the position of West Bengalees is deplor- 
ttble indeed. It cannot be contended that East Bengal 
Hktdus arO superior to the West Bengal Hindus. 
AsttiOngst religious leaders. Raja Ram Mohun Roy, 
ItaiBa Krishna Paramhansa Dev and Vivekananda 
are all West Bengallers; in the field of hterature 
Igwi^andra Vidyasagar, Bankim Chandra Chatterjee, 
BabiOdranath Tagore, Sarat Chandra Chatterjee are all 
West Bengallers; in politics Ram Gopal Ghosh, W. C. 
Bonneijee, Burendra Nath Banerjea, Subhas Chandta 
Bose are all West Bengallers; in law Sir Rash Behari 
Ohodh, ‘the most brilliant product of British Themis 
oa Indian soil'. Sir S. P. Si^a (later on Lord Sinha), 
Nripendra Nath Sircar are all Western Bengallers; 
ae judges no country or community can show men 
bke Dsmrlm Nath Mitter, Sir Gporoodas Banerjea and 
Sir Asbutoah Mookerjee, all of whom are West Ben¬ 
gallers; in medicine West Bengal can show Dr. Goodeve 
Burjya Coomar Cfaakravarty, Dr. Mohendra Lai Sarkar 
an^ Nilratan Sircar; in journalism there is Harish 
Muldietjea, Eah Prasanna Kabyavisharad and Rama- 
pOUda CSiatterjee; in Engineering there is Nilmoney 
Iditfter and Sir Bajendra Nath Mookerjea; in archsoe- 
Ingy no one can compare with Raja Rajendra Lall 
Hitra pt Balcbal Das Banerjea. We have confined 
OpgUdves to those 'who are dead only. We do not 
that BO East Beogaller was and is an eminent 
mp,) but what we do assert is that a West Beogaller 
- Btiual of my -ladian. Why then thi* paucity 
(^vemment servants? Sboe ligralt^ to th« 
^ppd the ooagpquent back-stairs infiumics axe 
past, a luUstop shoiilii be put to such 






Edubat^mat , J 


q^lUificati(m 

Wo. 


Iltiferate • 

41,794 

16.48 

Literate ^ 

School education but < 


».6« 

tmder-Matno ' • 


81.08 

Matriculates, Junior Cambridge, etc. 
I.A., I.Sc., I.Com., Senior 

67,867 

».(» 

Cambridge, etc. 

16,366 

4.U> 

B.A., B.Sc., B.Com., etc. 

14,127 


M.A., M.Sc., etc. 

Trained teachers (L.T., B.T., 

2,4S5 

0.62 

B.Ed., etc.) 

863 

0.22 

Muktears, Pleaders, Bts., etc. 

L.M F., M.B., Kavirajas of some 

2,214 

.0.67 

standing 

riactipuig Mi'dical practitioners of 
different schools not avered by 

1,371 

0.34 

L M F. M B or Kaviraja 
Compounders, Nurses, Sanitary 

2,642 

0.67 

Inspectors, etc. 

Accountants, Auditors, Steno¬ 

1,679 

0.42 

graphers, etc. 

Electiic, Motor, Civil and Mechanical 
Engineering, Survey and allied 

241 

0.06 

branches 

3,047 

0.76 

Misc. Diploma and Certificates 

784 

0.20 

No recoids 

1,172 

0.29 


3,98,781 

100.0 


The difference between Table VIII and Table IX 
is due to the fact that the former includes old and 
decrepit persons, retired pensioners, and women. 

The following Table X is more important, showing 
the occupation of the Refugees aiter migration, 

(fiec Table X) 

Our comments on Table X are merely introductory; 
they cannot be, for want of other necessary materials, 
be helpful or analytical. 

The numbers of service-holders in the three mte- 
gories high, middle and petty services before migration 
were 2,386; 66,789; and 76,998 totalling 1,36478. 4.fUr 
migration, the numbers of those wh5 have .aecared 
services—high, middle and petty are 1,641; 50,108 apd 
1,05,808 totalling 1,67,562 an increase of S&,000 \ The 
number of those who were mainly unemployed before 
migration was 82/)00; and after migration 
an increase of 65^000. 

Table XI shows the Distribution of Refugee eemm* 
by occupation before migration. "The ocoupntionei 
distribution shown (in this Table) clearly indioa^ 41ie 
somo-eepnomic status of the refugees. Ibe !{^'^iM$g 
Table (XII) will show that by Igr the largest^ 
of tibte refugees come from eduoatadomd se^-tMliptfd 
middle chuM families who were depeodeot APt jand 
or leamial work but mostiy on |e<!f4netn at ptroj fd i itm ,* 
idle Beport. 



* tmm XL 

wf Siihgtm wtmm by 
^ bfilore osii^tiaa 

4l0nc«4l«re-< , . ^ 

&eai Rseeiven ' 

9 . Farmers (Acri^Itemsens) < 17jB2l 

8, Cuitivaton 

4. CaitivatorA>cum>share-oropperS' 
ct«ni>-agri-Jab«urer8 


6. Other agiiculture 


6 Agri. services 
7. Farm servants 


6468 
8,044 

Bob-total Sl^l 


Sub-total 


Total Agriculture 
Cottage Industry — 

1. Mason 

2. Tailors 

3. House builders 

4. Rice pounders 

5. Cane and bamboo workers 

6. Leather workers 

7. Signboard writers, painters and 
photographers 

Sub-total 

Cottage Industry as caste profession — 

1. Modak 

2. Milkmen 

3. Blacksmiths 

4. Potters 

6. Carpenters , 

6. Gold and Silversmiths 

7. Weavers 


Caste profession — 

1. Washermen 

2. Barbers 

3. Fishermen 

4. Priests 

5. Others 


Industrial senicea — 

1. High service 

2. Middle service 

3. Skilled labour 

4. Unskilled labour 


Sub-total 


Sub-total 


Sub-total 


3.760 

4,008 

m 

22;m 

m 

m 

318 

381. 

380 

4483 

188.' 

QfiO 

028 

2482 

3484 

2,620 

7m 

17402 

288 

143B 

w 

3304 

6B97 

1S,4U 

58 

1,432 

647 

280 

3,803 


Grand total of B, C, D and E 
Learned professions — 

1. Priests (vide 

2. Allopath doctors with Degree or 
Diploma 

3. Do without Degree or Di^oma 

4. Homeopaths, Kavirajs with Degree 
or Diploma 

5 Do without Degree, Title, or 
Diploma 

6. Other medical (Compounders, Nuises, 
Sanitary officers, etc,) 

7. Trained teachers 

8. Others 

». Practising Lawyers 

10. service 

11. M^um service 

12. O^ers 


D 4) 







O. 

1. MadM7l«&d«8 418 

8. Big bunnen 

8. Small busineM „ 64,793 

,, *. Bawkem l,4Ki 

9. Brokers 636 

6 . Business, service and others 

Sub-total 75,966 

Hi Transport — 

1. Boatmen, carters, etc. 517 

2. Transport services 648 

3. Other transport 62 

Sub-total 1,227 

I. Services (not covered by services mentioned 
‘ before)— 

1. Higher Grades 1,751 

2. Medium services 52,764 

3. Petty services 69,6M 

4. Domestic servants and others 1,771 

Sub-total 1,25,940 

J. Unemployed 82,345 

Grand total from A to J 3,98,781 

Table XII 


Distribution o/ Rejugee earners by Soeio-econormc 
groups. 

A. Sodo-economic No. o} earners Percentage 


groups 


Trade 

75,966 

19.05 

Learned professions 

17,555 

4.40 

High and Middle, Industrial , 


services 

1,490 

0.37 

Rent-receivers and agricultural 


supervisers 

24,346 

6.U 

Agricultural services 

338 

0.09 

Signboard writers, photo¬ 



graphers, etc. 

289 

0.07 

Gold and Silver-smiths 

2,629 

0.66 

Priests 

2,304 

0..')8 

Transport services 

648 

0.16 

Higher and medium services 54,515 

13.67 

50 per cent of persons holding 


petty services assumed 

as 


belonging to semi-cducated 


middle-classes 

34,827 

8,73 

Sub-total 

2,14,907 

53.89 

B. All other classes 

1.01,529 

26.46 

C. Unemployed 

82,345 

20.65 

Total 

3,98,781 

100.0 


In this connection, in order to appreciate the nature 
of migration, the facts shown in Table XIII will be 
useful. In that Table percentage distribution of refugee 
families is shown by the income they were earning 
during survey, from all sources including that from 
properties left in Pakistan. 

“It should be seen from above that persons in 
Group A, who can be easily assumed to come from 
educated and semi-educated middle-classes, constitute 
M very large section of the refugee earners and conse- 
({ttently'of the refugee population,” says the Report. 

‘ We think to accommodate them. Muslim recruit¬ 
ment should be stopped and Scheduled Caste recruit¬ 
ment reduced all over India so that they may be 
gradually e^il>ed. 


Tmw Xlfi 

Fercent^e djstribution of refugee families 
per family and per capita income per mbiUh, 
Income groups — 


Income 

Income per head 

Per cent of 

per 

not exceeding 

Refugees in 

family 

Rs. 

the group 

Up to Rs. 50 

9.25 

. 31.6 

Rs. 50 to Rs. 100 

18.6 

25.2 

Rs. 100 to Rs. 150 

■ 27.84 

14.8 

Rs. 150 to Rs. 200 

37.3 

8.4 

Rs. 200 to Rs. 300 

55.5 

0.1 

Rs. 300 to Ks. 400 

74.0 

4.7 

R.S. 400 to Rs. 500 

92.6 

2.3 

Rs. 500 to Rs. 750 

140.0 

2.2 

R.S. 750 to Rs. 1,000 185.2 

0.8 

Above Rs. 1,000 

— 

1.0 



100.0 


In the above, the income includes income derived 
from chanty and help ,of relatives but docs not .make 
allowance for indiicct help obtained by refugees by 
way of free food and accommodation by relatives. Even 
so, the position is alaiming. And this was in the 
autumn of 1948. What the position now is, who 
knows ? 

It is not for mere fun that the Ilefiigees have 
left their hearths and honie.s m Eastern Pakistan. The 
value of assets left by the Hindus and 8ikhs m Wes¬ 
tern Pakistan has been calculated at Rs. 2,000 crorcs. 

The a,ssct.s left by the Refugees up to September 
1948 is as follows : 


T.ibi.e XIV 

No. of families 2.46,.568 

Total lan<l in acres 17,05.991 


Value of landed pioperfy 

Rs. 

Per cent 
of assets 

in town 

189,9r)8,000 

4.5 

Businobs ci'utro 

180.917,000 

4.3 

Village 

2,487,609,000 

59.6 


Total 2,858,484,000 68.3 ’ 

Value oj Other Assils 


House and Building 

960,624,000 

23.0 

Furniture 

99.578,000 

2.4 

Utensils 

75,515,000 

1.8 

Ornaments 

73,809,000 

1.8 

Domestic animals 

34,551,000 

0.8 

Stock-m-trade 

46,599,000 

1.1 

Appliances 

7,857,000 

0.2 

Others 

23,066,000 

0.6 

Total 

Rs. 1,321,099,000 

31.7i 


Grand total Rs. 4,179,583,000 100.0 

The average per family a.ssets left in Pakistan 
works out to Rs. 16.951. This moans all the richer 
Hindus, especially the middle class Hindus have left 
Pakistan; and only those who cannot afford to leave it 
are there. The value of assets left by the Refugeis 
in Eastern Pakistan up to the Survey is Rs. 418 crores. 
Since then there have been more migration; and 
more assets left by the Hindus. 

The volume of Muslim migration to Western 
Pakistan is not inconsiderable; and the assets left by 
them are estimated at Bs. 500 crores. But the volume 
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of migration of Muslims from Western Bengal to 
Eastern Pakistan is very small. The total number of 
such Muslim families is 1963, of whom 958 are from 
Murahidabad; 448 from. West Dinajpur and 331 from 
Calcutta. So far as the Murahidabad and Dinajpur 
Muslim emigrants are concerned wo know them to 
be Bihar refugees settled there by the League Govern¬ 
ment. 

The reason for mit^ration of the Hindu,? has been 
tabulated in the following Table XV : 


T.vai.r XV 

Ilea,sons for migration 

RrriKOhs Pcurnlai/r uf refugroi cxnminid 


who 

gave rerisonx on 

the left 

as the — 



In! iruKon 2ii<l reason 

1 reason 

Desire to live outside Mu.slim 



sf'Clarian .stale 

3.0 

4.0 

2.5 

Aiiprehensioii of riots and 




dust urbanees 

7 0 

10.0 

8.0 

A'Pi>reheri,sion of lo.ss of life 


.and properly 

2 ) 

22 0 

18.0 

.4pi‘ieh('iisi()n of lo.s.s of means 



of liveliliooil 

23 5 

27 0 

31.0 

Appi'i'liension of dishonour 

to 



womrn-follc 

3S.0 

31.0 

30.0 

Apprehension of dishonour 

to 



religion 

Appri'hen.sion of loss of 

■1.5 

4.0 

3.5 

culture 

1 

1 0 

1.0 

Other (nphiig nut of ITiiidu 



oflicei.s, eie ) 

2 0 

1.0 



100.0 

lOO.O 

lOtt.O 

An idea oi the plight 

of the 

1 ef ogees 

maj' be 

g.athered from ilic following facts : 



Taiile 

XAI 



Distiibuhon of thc' Iti fiigci 

' fiiniihi's 

accouiiug 

io the 

tyi'c-. ol le.'ulelicc they 

oceiipK (1 

during .'■'un ey 

,s— 


l‘( Id 

ntiig, 

Own lunoe 


7.3 


Relileil ipiaitei's 


47.8 


Me.^s ami bo.irdmg 


0.6 


With relatives 


9 5 


Other.s 


0 5 





’ 65.7 ' 

Mixed types — 




Rented and relative 


1.7 


Rented and me.-..s 


1.9 


Mes.s and relatiies 


0.3 


Other eombiiiation 


2S.7 


No reeoid 


1.7 





34.3 




' 100.0.' 

Taull 

XVII 



Extent of disinlpgration 

of Refugee families 

No. oj javiilus n.'ndmg in- 


Percentage 

One jilace 



60.9 

Two ])laces 



31.5 

Three places 



5.9 

More than three place.? 



1.6 

Even now 17.] per cent of the 

Refugee 

families 


were willing to return to rakistaii if conditions im¬ 
prove; but, 82.9 per cimt. were not willing to return 
at all. Why? Are t.hey mere fortune-hunters; or are 
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66.7 per cent were living in starvation condition. 
32.3 per cent were just carrj’ing on somehow 
7.0 per cent were living above want 
4.0 per cent were living in comfort 
What were the proportions before migration ? What 
is the economic condition of genuine West Bengallers? 
Are they much better placed ? 

The following Tgbles XVHI and XIX show why 
there is land-boom in Calcutta and suburban areas . 

Table XVIII 

DiKfribution of Refugee families in West Bengal 
according to iiosse.ssion of landed property in India 
Percentage A'o. oj itefugee jamilicn — 

Land luircliascd before partition o,' Bengal 3.5 
Land purchased after partition of Bengal 13.2 
No land ).urchat.ed 83.3 

100.0 

Of the Refugees 38.7 per cent desire to settle in 
24-Parganas and 2G.3 per cent in Cali’utU; 6.9 per 
cent in Nadia and 6.2 jier cent in Biirdwan. 

The following Table XIX show.s the lypo.^ of 
Go\ erniiK'nt lieJ]) de,sired by them ; 

Table XIX 

Distribution of Refugee families by types of 
Government help desired by thcnri 
(A’.R—I'he percentage numbers are not mutually 
t xclusive as .some familie.s have in some cases asked 
ior more than one kind of assistance) 

Per cent 


Laud for household 61.0 

Land for cultivation 18.8 

Grant for iiousc-building 33.3 

Loan for house-building 7.0 

Jjoan for tmdo 40.1 

liOaii for Indiistry 0,3 

Loan for i>riifcssiou 0.5 

Grant for piofessiou 1.0 

.SenICC or other help 32.6 

No lielj) 2.7 


Tlie fact I hill u'fugces require liclp docs not mean 
that all of llueii, are men* Imngci.s-on. There are 
families who are willing to iiiviest moiny; they rcciuire 
help and guidance from bolli our great leadeis and the 
Goveriim''nt.s, (Vnlral and Proiincial. But all that our 
pnrty-leader.s are doing i.s to use them a.s political pawns 
in their scramble for power; or to exploit their mi.sery 
in organising procc.ssions, etc. 

The following Tatile XX .shows the refeg'o 
families aceording to capacity of inse.stnu'nt ; 



Taele XX 




Capacity and 

Families wi 

llmg to 

invest 

in— 

jnteiil-on of 

Trade In tins 

- Profes¬ 

Other 

To'al 

invest ment 

trv 

sion 



lip to Rs. 500 

7.3 0.1 

0.1 

7.2 

14.7'’/^ 

Ra. 501 to Rs. 1000 

3 8 

0.0 

3.5 

7.3% 

R.s. 1001 to Rs 2000 

2 6 0.0 

0.0 

2.6 

5.2% 

Rs. 2001 to Rs 5000 

2.7 

0.1 

2.5 

5 3% 

Ra. 5001 and above 

1.8 0.0 

0.0 

1.0 

2.87c 

No imestnionl 

17.7 b.r 

0.2"” 

16.8” 

34.S7c 

65.27c 

Total investment offered 



in lakli.s 

612 0.8.5 

6 

022 

124085 


Pireentage 49.3 0.1 0.5 .'iO.l 100.0 

theirs some deeper cause or cau.scs ? , We stop here, and again urge the authorities to 

.\ccording to the Survey, the condition of the publish the Report entire. The‘Centre should be more 
Refugees was as follows : generous to West Bengal. 

o 
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By Prof. MANORANJAN CHAUDHURI, M.A. 


“We don't want to annex any of the territory between 
the Durand line and the Indus. All we ask is that it 
should be free. It is Afghan territory; there were 
Afghans there in the days of Alexander the Great.”* 
These observations were made by^the Afghan Ambass.a- 
dor to Britain, Sardar Paiz Khan. Con.sequCnt upon 
an agreeincnl reiiehcd between the Arnir and the 
British Government, the Durand line wa.s created in 
1895, separating about 55 million Pathaus from the 
Afghan territory, an event that sowed the seed of the 
present Pak-Afghan dispute. Sir William P. Barton, 
who served as a political officer, in the foreign and 
political department of the Go\erunieul of India, 
writes : 

"In the eoiinlri Ix-lween the Indus iiiul the Per¬ 
sian and Russian borders the piedouiiiiant element 
in the popiilatum is Pafhaii or Atgliaii of Tuiko- 
Iranian origin, sTeakiug a language more or less akin 
to Persian with a histoiy, Iradilion. ciillure and 
religion iemote from the current.s of Indian, and 
especially of Hindu life.”** 

In reality, the most important clement in the popu¬ 
lation of tlic North-We.st Frontier Province is th(' 
Afghan—a fact which makes a strong ease for the for¬ 
mation of Patlianistan in that area Afghanistan furni¬ 
shes a eonsniciious example of the ethnic and linguis¬ 
tic diversity in Asia. Yet she has ever maintained her 
national solidarity amidst all chaos and cilamitios. 
An analysis of the different racial elements in the 
Afgli.'in poimlatiori will be attmiipted m the following 
lines. 

The Afgliaiis claim themsi.'lves to be Ben-i-lsrael, 
(Arabic, children of Israel) and trace their descent 
from king Saul (whom they call by tlie Mahomedan 
corruption Taint) through a son to whom they ascribe 
the name of .leremiah. who again liad a son calk'd 
Afghana. Only nine years after Proiihct Muharrimfed's 
proclamation, the Afghans sent a deputation to Medina 
headed by Kais, a wise and Iioly man. All the mem¬ 
bers of this mission heeamc zealous converts, and when 
they returned, they converted their own count rymen 
to Mahomedanism. From Kai.s and his three sons, 
the whole of the genuine Afghans claim descent. Early 
chroniclers of Afghanistan hold this view'. The famous 
historian Feri.shta also says that he has read that the 
Afghans descended from the captain.s of the race of 
Pharaoh. There arc also other views. 

With Ahmed Shah Durani'.s announcement of the in- 
de)>endence of his State, tlie Afghans have styled them¬ 
selves as Durani. It must be remembered in this con¬ 
nection that the term Afghan really applies to one 
section of the people though however it is the domi¬ 
nant section. They arc principally inhabitants of 
Kandahar and the adjacent area.s extending up to 
Seistan and to the border of the Herat valley. East¬ 
ward they spread aero.ss the Afghan border into the 

1. Amnu Bazar Patriki, dated Calcutta, Fridayj }uae 1949* 

2. C 0 o$raphical Magatint, July, 2942 


Toba higli lands, north of the Khojak, where they are 
represented by Achakzai and Sadotzai clans. They are 
found in the Kabul districts as Barakzais (the Amir's 
clan) and as Mahmundzai and Tusufzai, They occupy 
the hills north of the Kabul river, Bajnor, Swat Buner 
aud part of the Peshawar plains. Different tribes lu 
Afghanistan claim different ori'gin, but on the Indian 
frontier any inhabitant of Afghanistan is known as 
Afghan. 

The Piiklitiin.s or Pathans an: the next dominant 
people in Afghanistan after the Afghans. They repre¬ 
sent a variety of tribes and many of them arc said to 
be of Indian oiigui. They dwell in the hilly regions 
along the British frontier. To the south of the Khyber 
and Peshawar, the highlands are occupied hy t.hc Afridi 
Jowaki and Orakzai clans. North of the Gonial, the 
Pathan hilks are mhabited by tlie Tori.s of the Kurram, 
the Dawaris of Tochi and tlie Wazirs of Waziristan. 
The Khattak and Bangush clans luh.abit the Kohat 
district. Hence Palhijtis are found on both side.s of the 
border. The Ghilzais are reckoned as Pathans, though 
they are also connected with the Afghans. They have 
howevei a ili.-hnct origin. 'I'liey only claim ties of faith 
and affinity of language with other Afghan people. 
The Ghilzais are famous for their military strength, 
courage and eonimercial entorpri.se. Many Ghilz.u 
chiefs are jiiomim'iit Afghan leaders. They hold ex¬ 
tensive sw'ay over the trade between Ghazni aud the 
Indian iilam.s. They come down to the jilams in the 
cold weat.her and return again to the hills before the 
summer-heat sets in. Angus Hamilton observes in his 
travel book on Afghanistan ; 

‘Thumg the wmti'r months lhuu,..and.s of them 
circulate tliiougli the faitlie.st districts of the Penin¬ 
sula, wheic it not mfreqiiently h.ippeiis that they 
prove to be truuble.'^oriie if not dangerous visitors. 

“Underlying the predominant Afghan and GhilZ'U 
eh'meiits in Afghan ethnography, there is the Tiizik, 
who representing the original Pei Man pos.sessors ol 
till' soil, still speaks his mother longue.” 

There i.s no ilearth of pure Persians in Afghani.stan, 
.sueli as the Kizil Bashis of Kabul and the Nao-shirwans 
of Kliaran. 

The Mongol Hazaras rank next in Jraporlance to 
the Tajiks, They speak a Persian dialect and belong 
iu. the Shiah sect of Mahomedans. They mainly li^c 
in the highlands of the upper Helmond valley, spread¬ 
ing through the country between Kabul and Herat as 
well a.s into a .strip of territory on the frontier slopes 
of the Hindukiesh. In the we.stern provinces they are 
known as Hazaras, and the same people are known as 
Jamshidis, Tnimanis and Fozo.skhois in, other districts 
They are, however, distinguished by the territory they 
occu))y. Pure Mongolians as they arc, they have, tin- 
influenced by their surroundings, retained their racial 
ehai act eristics in full. 

“In Afghan Turkistan, the Tazik is allied with 
the Uzbek and Turcoman, the chief Turcoman Tribes 
left to Afghan rule, being the Alieli of the DaolQta- 
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bad, Andkhui and the Ersaris of the Khwaja Saliir 
setaiou of the Oxua frontier. Ori|iuiilly robboiv. and 
raidora, tlioy have now beaten thtir aword-, into 
lilough-Hhai'ea and concern Uieinselves with agneal- 
lural pursuits.” 

An analysis of the different racial elements in the 
land will show tliat no other lace in Afglianistan is 
identical in jibysical type, .«pcech, religion, culture and 
political aspiration with \he Afghans. The Duianis, the 
Cdiilzai.s, the Wazirs, the Afridis, the Mongol.^, the 
Mohniaiids, and the Jusafrais—each rep'esent.s a dis¬ 
tinct. conuiiunity and separate iutere.-.t. Ahmad Shah 
Duraiii endeavoured to give a national imporlunce to 
his tnhe and calh'd the inhabitants of the land "Bar- 
Durani.s.” His alteiiifit.s to .seek unit> in uh ology 
.•unid:.|. diver-ity of racial eh'nieiil.s .succecih'd in this 
scum; that de^pl1o rcT'ivited foieign ag!.nr-.-ioii.s the 
people of Afgltam-iaii have iiiaintairK'd their di.simct 
ciiltiire, distinct suiierionly and distinct mdiMduality. 

The Afghan has a tine figure, uquiliiie nO'C and fair 
complexion. Hospitable in naiure, iiie .Afghan k 
smiling and courteous to his guests. He is every inch 
soldier. Though sober and stern, sometimes he is 
very cruel. The cultivators are skilled irrigators and 
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the Gliilzais arc specially skilled in building under- 
grnurid water channels (Karez). The Afghans live 
mainly in iillages. Generally they leave the cottage 
industry in the hands of the subject races. AighanisLan 
IS a stronghold of Islam, majority of the people be¬ 
longing to the Sunni sect, olher.s are Sliia.s The 
Kahns aie iion-MoliainmedaiLs living in Kafiristan. 

Tiic otheial language of Afghanistan is Persian, 
which i.s al.so the vernacular of the peojilo living we.st 
of the Ilelnioiid. Pushtu is s?I>okeii mainly by the 
peoph' towards the east. People in the north speak 
in 'J’uiki also. The Afghans have a iieli literaUire. 
'i’he oldest tiealuH' is written m Pushtu ahoiil, tlie con- 
qiK-t ol iSli.iikt. Mall, a eiiief of the Vu'-'.'itrais. Kaju 
Khan became the chief of the clan in M'J-l. Duiiiig las 
veigii Bmiai iiiui Paiij Kara were completely con- 
iiucrcd and he wiote a hisloty of the same. Of all the 
Afgluin jioctiS Abdur Ibiliman who lived in the 17th 
(eiiiiuy, is the best-known poet among scholars out¬ 
side Afghanistan. Khu.sal Klma is another poet who 
flourished in the times of Aurangzeb. 

Afghanistan furnishes a bright example of a State, 
strong and united, despite wide ethnic differences. 


PATHANISTHAN 


By JYOTIRMOY BOY 


I'liE Pathans, inhabiting a region where nicer the three 
gri'at eiilfiirp.s of Asm—Indian, Iranian and t'hineso. 
i''!i‘litule a ba.'’.e racial stuck l>v themselve'^. They 
.‘liicad over an aiea hounded hv Soviet Russia cii the 
iioi'li (lliin.i aiiii Kustiiiiir on liie nortli-cast .Mchanistan 
..lid ban on the we«i. and. I’akistan of w!i c!i it forms a 
imrt on the soiiih. Sir Mortimer Durand diuded the 
land in 1W3 helwccii .AfglianisUn and India In drawing 
. 1 !’. I rcgu'ar line, called tlic Durand line wliicli still 
I riiM the international fionlicr, A common culhirc and 
Plislu language in.aiT,lain the (uiidamcnial iiuil) ol the 
laee l.ving under two d'lfeient Jiilhori'ies, cP tl.e 7 
millions of Paiiians more tluii 3 ni II on,- lr»e . n (lie side 
of Pakistan and the rest remain on the otliei -id.- of tin- 
Durand line. The Afridis Mah.inuls, Wa/i s and Ma- 

- iiids are the major Patlian group.s dwelling willim the 
i-'iiilory of Puk'stan. The geiicial eharacleiis’.c of the 
’■me i.s tliat they arc intcns-ely freedom-loving and Iiate 

kind of subjection. Heine tlic BiLlish sovereignty 
ovei this area was onlv nominal. Sir tleoigc Cunnin- 
t-'.ham, the late.st Brili.sh Gowrnor of the North-West 
* roiitior Province, saj’s : 

“Our task during the British rule in deal.og with 
ihc iiidicpcndcnt tiihes was largely just a iti.itter ol 
niuk.ng perso«al cmlocts and friendship wbb indivi¬ 
dual tribesmen, of encouraging them trading with 
settled di.stricts, of giving them education ond 
medical help whenever they would accept it, and 
«Htling their jirivate and tribal disputt's.'’ 

In spite of ail effort* on the part of the British to 
friendship with these fiecdom-loving Pttihans, they 
c extremely anti-Brillsh. In 1*519 when A/ghanistan 

- stacked 

lome tribei gave lupftort to the Afghan 


atm.. Ill \Va/iri;tau ilii-- ‘upport conlimicd. foi 2 oi 3 
years. 

'I'hc .•\lridis and Wazir.s pl.iyed a great part in the 
II ii-co opeiatioii iiiovc'iicnt in 1*530 wln-n liagic inc dents 
at. Pe.shiiWiir .snd olhei districts ciuised much excitement 
among tlicsc people iliey avt aged the Mood of tiie 
non-viideiif n'sistcr.s by attacking military mitpo.sts and 
olhcr siralegie, plai cs. In the ncgotialiens foi peace 
they dcmaiidcil ihe lelcase 0 * Badsliuli Klnin and 
Galidhiji 

Due to religious grouud.s and extreme anti-British 
'celi.igs itjllian-, I .ok faiouralily to Mghanistan. Many 
iiidn ul'iiils on the ca.steni side of the Durand line always 
“m.i iit.iin eonneetioii wPli llie \fglijii autiuuily’ and 
tlioy take jiride in it. But thi.s pro-Afghan feeling dues 
not iiieun that thev piefer Afghan sovereigntv t)n 
.scvcial oeeasiuns they U'sented and ic-is’ed Ughan 
inienent'-in. 

Di'.m.xnd >on Pa'ihamsta.n 

Tire voice for an autonomous Piislu speaking land 
w.as tirsi raised in May 1947 by tlie Red Shirt leader 
Badsha Khan. Tlie idea could not materialise 

due lo ihe f rniaiioii of l’aki--!an in the next August 
(1947). In July 19t7. while the transfer of power was 
being I'l-eparod the Afgliau Govenimont laid claim to 
a niajoi part of the tciiitory M'lween the Diiratul line 
and ihc Indu on the giound lhat it was nol Br.lish but 
Afghan. Paki.s'an opposed this ,and claniird the a.ea 
herself. The dispute over the area has not yel met 
with a satisfactory solution. Tkc Afghan tcviioiial 
claim beyond the Durand line has been replaced by the 
demand for an iadepeads&t Fathaaistan. Afghaaietaa'e 
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pormancni delegate to the United Nations, Sardar Abdul 
Hamid Khan Azis said : 

“Pathans of the tiibal area and the North-West 
Frontier Province were racially, culturally and by 
language a compleiely different political entity from 
the rest of Pakistan. They have always been independr 
ent and have recently raised the flag of free 
Pttkhto mis'an. They are qu.te capable of leading an 
indtpenrtmt existence.” 

The Afghan Government is actively sympathetic 
towards their demand for a Pathanistan. It has been 
declared by the Alfghun Parliament tlut Afghanistan does 
not recognise the Durand line and the agreements or pacts 
etneerning the Tndo I'lakistan sub-conlment made with Bri¬ 
tain as the British had left India. Report-j f-om Karachi 
said Ihtil, Afghiimstiin had mo\’rd two divisions of 
infanlry and .'■ome ot its a.r fone to a place on the 
Pak-Afgban border. It, is also staled tb.il men of a 
particular age group Imve be>on calk'd up to give moral 
.supporl to onli-Paki.stan activities on tlic Pakistan side 
of the Durand line. 

It is oltcti argued by the Pak'stan Government that 
the Pallians during the time of the format on of Pakistan 
declared their intention to remain within Pakistan and 
hence the demand for a free Pallianisian has no real 
ground. Sir George Cunningham, farmer British Governor 
of the Norlh-West Frontier Province, toured the tribal 
territoiy and interfiew'ed the jirgas of all the big tribes. 
In his own words : 

‘‘Without exception they staled that they were part 
of Pakistan. This agreement was ratified by the 
Pakistan Gove'nment and has been rc-aSirmcd by both 
■ the parties.” 

But Kabul objected to such agreement, which in their 
opinion was ‘‘brought about by economic force” and 
‘‘does not ropre.sent the free will of the tribes 
coneemed.” 

It i.s relevant to note that the Afghan policy towards 
the Pathams is not wholly a disintoresled one. Tlic late 
King Nadir Shah of the present Afghan dynasty owed 
his success to tribal suppoit from boHi sides of the 
Durand line when ht* was fighting for the throne 
against Baeelia .Sagao m 1930. Henceforth the stability 
of the throne depends largely on continued support of 
all the Pathans. I'his is why the pre.sent king Nahir 
Shah and his advisers are concerned to strengthen the 
ties that bind them and their blood brothers. That 
is why in the tribal territory, they want to see an 
autonomous state of Pathanistan, 

The attitude of Pakistan is very stiff regarding the 
formation of “Pathanistan.” J. C. Kumarappa, commis¬ 
sioned by the Congress before partition after a thorough 
investigation found traces of gold, silver, iron, coal, 
sulphur, lead, antimony, copper, nitre ores and oil in 
this tribal area. Hence Pakistan cannot so easily yield 
to part with a territory so rich in mineral resources. 

The movement for Pathanistan has caused much ten¬ 
sion between the Pakis^tan and the Afghan Governments. 
Pakistan also is not sitting idle. Recently Kabul Radio 
accused Pakistan planes for having dropped bombs within 


the Afghan territoiy. The matter after investigation by a 
joint Pak-Afghan Commission has been found to be true 
and the Pakistan Government has agreed to compensate 
the damage caused by h mbing. 

Wc poss-ess a very meagre information regarding the 
ical altitude of tlic Patlians towards the fo'mation of a 
Patlian State. The situation icpicsenlcd by the press 
seems to us to be a game between Pakistan and 
Afghanistan. For the Pathans have no organ to focus 
their feelings. The popular leaders like Badshah Khan 
who first raised tlic deiiiaiid were thrown inside the 
prison bars by the Pakistan Government immediately 
after the toriiialioii of Pakistan The Fakir of Ipi, the 
leader of tlie Wazir.'--, iilwajw eliallt'iiged the British 
authorities la the' frontier and fought in .-,uppor,t. of 
tlie Indian Ntitionahst forces. It is heard that the 
Fakir is opiuiscd to the jire.sent Pakistan Government 
beeuust' according to liiui Pakistan fiiids il.s sirength 
in Jfnlain and i- following the .same Brit sli jiolicy 
icgarding the fuiit.a. I he oiricial Atijhan agem y has 
icienily claniicd lliil 

“A number i.if Maliks and. Khans in the tribal area 
of Bajaur lying he’ween i'akistan and Afghanistan have 
hoisted the ilag^ nf independent Pakhiunislan on their 
residences and. declared lliom.sehes independent.” 
Though wc may or may not believe in these reports, 
it is a fact evi'ii adinitic;! by the Btui.'-h rulers that the 
Pathans led in fact en independent way of life and the 
occupying p wci iim'. no (onliol over them. This is a 
sufficient argument against iho^e wlio arc pretending to 
assume the giianliau’s rale over this tiihal territory. 

The division of the Past u-■peaking jicople between 
Afghanistan and Bnti.sh India on the basis of the 
Durand line was tirbilrary and absolutely devoid of any 
principle. Both gcog apliy and culture favour the inrma- 
lion of a sejiarate Pathanistan. But tn that case also the 
will of the people is the most important factor to, 
receive fir.st eoii.sideration. If a .separate state of 
Pakistan could be formed by the division of India 
according to llie will of the followers of the Muslim 
League then there is not much reason in resisting the 
formation of an autonomous Pathan Slate if demanded 
by the mujoiity of the tribesmen in the tribal area. 

The tension over this issue between Afghanistan and 
Pakistan is daily mounting. The matter is very dfilicato 
and should be careiully handled in time before it cornel' 
to a breaking point. Further delay may add undesirable 
complications. Russia will not leave this opportunity 
of applying her method of peaceful penetration in 
this tribal zone very near to her boundary. Any way 
there is no reason to keep the same Afghan people divided 
under two different au'horities. If the Pathans want to 
lemain free, then there is no justification on whatever 
ground to deny it to them. But if after a thorough 
investigation of all facts it is found that they are unable 
to form and conduct the affairs of a Government without 
any assistance then the guidance of the U.^.O 
should be more welcome thw Pf nuy other individua' 
power. 



THE ECONOMICS OF FOOD SUFFICIENCY 

By S. K. DEY, 

Secretary to the H'es? Bengal Government, Agricultrire and Irrigation Department 


Thebe is danger in being too close to a problem. The 
larger setting in which it occurs may escape the view 
and the right solution llius evade the understanding. 
The pressure of mounting demand on food supplies is 
acute and urgent enough m all conscience. There is 
also sudden awareness of the threat of early cessation of 
foreign as.^istance. A frantic search foi desperate expe¬ 
dients to make good tlie estimated deficit i.s only natural 
under the circuiiistance.s. .Such an attitude may, liow- 
eier, tiiBily lead to a neglect of ba.sic issue.s, and by 
(■(iiitiiiiiig actum to .superfi.. lal mea.'Ure.s, whicli do nut 
loiuli the roul.-i ol the iiiolile.ii, pde up only gieiler 
ililiuidtlos in the end. 

It !.■' by pi'r.siMlcnt iefie.al to f.ice and lai'kle fiinda- 
Mi'iital di-iei 1.- ol oui econojiiic sitiialum that wo ha\c 
atin’ed .il OUI ine.selit stale. Tin- .'liortage of ele.’iieiital 
la'iessilios we are now ex[)oiiriieing is liy no iikmU' a 
Dolt fioiu the blue. It was and could have luu'ii fove- 
tceii a long time ago It is thf ixireine iiiamlestation 
ol our growing poieity. It would lu- mislc.idiiig, ilieie- 
tore, to think of the tood piobleni in isolation. In a 
deep and sigmlieant sense, there is no food probleu, nor 
an agricullural irobietii, nor tlie problem ol indu.strial 
de'eloimient. 'J'here is only the gLijeral jiroblem of 
jioverty, arising out of econoniie backwardness, of which 
iliese are paiticular a.specis, lully mtelligible and tract¬ 
able only when treated as i>arls of the wliole. 

We shall perceive tins truth if we pursue the .solu¬ 
tion of our particular crisis with logical lonsistoucy to 
tlie end. 

The ta.sks of increased food production, a- well :i.s the 
measures required tor tlieii accomiilishment, can lie most 
)irofital)ly giimiied under three seiiarale categories. 
riicM', m the order m which they ap|>ear to the \ iew, 
may be conveniently di'sciibed as teeliiiolognal, ovgan- 
uatioiial and tisycliological. 

Technological shortcomiugs in our cultivation iiro- 
ei'ss leap most puimmently to the eye. The consider¬ 
ably liigiier yield of crop.s aclueved in other coiinlius 
'•eiiuires no substantiation bj a. jiarade of statistics Thu 
I-' ascribed l.o jntensive exploitation of land tinough the 
more 'el.aboiate use of scientitic aids to fii ld labour, 
f'edigree seeds, controlled water supply, copious 
manuring or applicalioii of eheniieal ingredienls to the 
soil and the use of niechamcal equipment arc 
the four main props of this programme, wl ich com¬ 
mands universal advocacy and is pressed with oarticular 
Vehemence by tGchniciams and scientific experts. The 
mtroduction of thc.se measures would re.sult diraon- 
sirably and directly in a ri.se in the soil’s yield. S ill 
they do not gain wide currency. .Since il would be 
contrary to democratic profe.''sion to ascribe this to 
t’"y perversity on the 'part of lailtivalers, the fault is 
believed to lie with the administrative department of 
(loverument in charge of agricultural improvement. 
There is a great deal of talk of overhaul of the Exten- 


.sion Service for this reason, becau.se this is the branch 
of administration re.spon.siblo for securing the accept¬ 
ance by actual producers of liie results of teehnieal 
ri search. i | 

The Extension Service of the State Agriculture 
Dep.art.nient is undoubtedly far from perfect. Yet the 
fundamental rea.son for the lack of spread of improved 
teeliniquo doe.s not lie in its deficiency. Two concrete 
in.«tance.i will illustrate the point. 

CoX'THOl.IJlD W.VTER .SUPPLY 
The hugest single factor re.spoiisible for a satisfac- 
toiT crop outUirii is timely and a.ssured supply of water 
in adequate quaniity Alisenee of this facility must 
i.uliify the benefits' derivable from all other ingredients 
of good (Toil hu.sbaiid!y, such as quality seed.'’, rich 
mamii'es ;itk 1 ('ffieicni implement,®, how’ever excellent 
these nia.v be In a considerable mea.sure the explanation 
of the I'ooi lesults obtained from the services and 
.supplies distributed under the Grow More Food cam- 
pa’gii must be traced to this defect in our farming 
ii'( Imology. WliL'ii it rs remembered that no more than 
thirleeri per cent of the cropped area in West Bengal 
IS served by aitificial sources of irrigation, it will be 
clear how the yield obtained in the vaster area depend¬ 
ing entirely on the monsoon must influence the total 
haivest figures and eomplotely blot out of the final 
picture any achievement which may have been registered 
1.1 the aiea. of iissuied water supiily. Do what we will, 
our I'roductioii continues to depend overwhelmingly 
U!>on tlie c.qinces of nature. 

The gnatest irte-ss in any technical plan for 
I'liprovcd tunning is for this reason rightly laid on the 
lu'ov ision of eontrollod water supiily through installa¬ 
tion of artificial irrigation and drainage. It is worth 
I oiing ih.it ii'osi of lilt projects proposed or executed 
do not eiisiiK' any independence of monsoon supplies. 
It 1 ® onl.v the nece.s.sarily few long-term schemes of 
dam con.stnietion which aim at the impounding of 
iiioiisoGii raiiifiall for gradual release aeoordinjg to 
.seasonal requirement. Most schemes, large and small, 
liave to be content with the wider distrihidion of 
, whatever lainfall occurs m a period by taking it to 
fields I'cyond the reach of the natural water courses 
carrying tliLS rainfall down, fl'hey arc of limited value 
for tins reason, although their importance to kharif 
crojis is not negligible, part.icularly in years of uneven 
monsoon. , ij 

CuLTiv\TORs Unwilling to Pat 
lo will seem obvious that these installations ought 
to be extended to cover the entire cropped urea. Yet 
the extension programme meets with increasing resist¬ 
ance, Ml that tlie users arc less and less prepared to pay 
the full inice for this .service. It is calculated that the 
cost of providing water to one ^ere of land at prc.sent 
rales of laliour and material would vary from about Be. 
10 to Rs. 20 .according to the nature of the ground and 
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the type of installation set up. At present-day agricul¬ 
tural prices the value of the extra production attribut¬ 
able directly to this water suiiply would more than meet 
Its cost. But to the individual producer, whose farming 
unit is of very small size, the actual amount of profit 
arising from this ditforcncc docs not appear to be 
substantial enough to act as a sufficient incentive. 
Where the supply is of kharij irrigation only, the 
effective demand i.s still less, because the full value is 
realised only m years of bad rainfall. 

In thc.se circunistaiice.s irrigiuion is being jirovided 
cither free of charge, or at a price which does not 
cover its full cost. That means it is being ii.aid for, 
wholly or in part, out of the wealth iiroduccd by non- 
agnciiltural iridu.'lry. Then' is uo In Ip for it m the 
prcHfiit situation when wc Imvc lo rarso food at any 
cost. But this slate of afl'air.s cnnuol continue lor 
long without serious detriuient to the entire economy. 
Agriculture is our basic cnteipiisc and the iiatuial 
course of progress is to build up non-agricultural indus¬ 
try with the surplus from agricultural production. To 
sustain our primary enterprise with sub.sidies is to 
reverse this process, leading to wholesale economic 
retrogression. 

Tlie same difficulty an.ses in tlie ca.sc of thi' use of 
chemical fertilisers. Without entering now inlo the 
technical controversy about their ultimate effects on the 
soil, it may bo noted for the present discussion that 
their application, preferably in certain admixtures with 
organic manure, is a recognised moans of effecting quick 
merea.se in crop ptoduetjon. A maiind of ammonium 
sulphate, which is the most wiJel 3 ' known of Ihc.'ic 
products, is stated to raisi the yield of paddy by two 
maunds. The cost price of a m.iund of this fcrlilisiT 
at the selling centre is calculated to be Its. 14, while 
the controlled price at which the extra paddy obtained 
from its use can he sold is Rs. Id. This margin of 
profit becomes much less when flic cosl of transport of 
the fertiliser to tlie actual field and of the lahour 
involved in harvesting the extra production are taken 
inlo account. The consequence is that, w'illi the deci¬ 
sion to charge the full co.st to the culuvator from the 
current year, the sale of this product has suffered a 
drastic decline and the question of rc.sumiug subsidised 
sales has had to be reopened again. 

F.mM RBOBGANIZATlOlir AND UsE or TimilNOLO.Y 

It would be'easy to multiply instances and demon¬ 
strate that the same considerations hold good in respect 
of most, if not all, of the measures advocated for 
improving the technological level of our agricultural 
practices. The same problem is also encountered in 
current attempts to reclaim, waste lands for cultivation 
These lands lie beyond the margin of profitable culti¬ 
vation under the existing organisation of the cultiva¬ 
tion process. Their exploitation must involve a largti 
capital outlay. In a different way, the more intensive 
working of lands already under cultivation would also 
Imply a larger capital otitlay. Such outlay would pay 
for itnlf {at tba present on account of the steep, rise 


in the demand for agricultural produce. But there are 
signs of a fall in Vhe world grains market; and even 
neglecting that prospect, the net return from the extra 
outlay to the individual producer is too slight to act as 
i tangible incentive to expansion in spite of the present 
favoiirnble market. 

An increase in capital outlay in production is 
ccononiic.ally justified only when it leads to a net fall in 
production cost per unil of output. This can bo pos¬ 
sible only by increasing the output of each unit of 
production. Tins means, in the present instance, that 
llie condition under wdiich the margin of both inten¬ 
sive .and extensive cultivation can bo pushed forward 
fui-lher today i.s l\v enlarging the scale of farming 
o)»crii(i(ms. 'i’his i.s a inohlem of orgamsatioa and not 
ol tecliuologj’. Imjiroi (‘rm-ut in agmultural tec.htiiqne 
must undoubtedly be the direct and immodiatp cause 
of mcrea.se iii productivity. But the niinule si'ale in 
winch production is carried on at present is noi suited to 
the application of the desired improvenient in lechmque. 
Ihis can be accommodated only in .a larger framework. 
Logically, the organisational solution must be found 
first, and only then can technological reform be intro¬ 
duced with anj-' chance of permanent success. 

Population Inchease and Agkioultuhe 
The present petty scale of farming is the result of 
the dei'cndenee of an increasing population on agricul¬ 
ture as their sole lueau.s of livelihood. Any aticuipt 
at increasing the size of the farming unit must come 
up against the pioblcm of relieving the overcrowding 
on land by finding alternative occupation for a large 
liercenlage of tliese people. Thus the improvement 
of agriculture is conditional on the expansion of non- 
agricullural industry and the increase in employment 
oiiportunities in such industry. At the same time, 
industry cannot expand unless agru’ulture provides it 
with an increasing surplus of production beyond what is 
consumed as food, for use as raw material for proces¬ 
sing, no less than as wealth against which its own pro¬ 
ducts can exchange. Progress in the two major spheres 
of the economy is thus closely linked and can proceed 
only as parallel and complementary processes. 

The problem of food sufficiency must be viewed in 
this iierspoclivc. That problem cannot he solved by 
aiming to produce only what is required for food. 
There must be an increasing surplus over consumption* 
out of which industry can be built, which will, by 
absorption of the excess labour in agriculture, make 
room for agricultural expansion itself. What is 
required is the release of the productive forces generally, 
an extension of the frontiers of the economy in every 
direction. > 

The pressure of population on our immediately 
available resources compli-cates this task. Ovor-popu- 
lation is a rclativ'e concept depending on the organisa¬ 
tion of the econpmy prevailing in a country at any 
time. Whatever our potential resources—and we are 
far from poasessing any reliable inventory of the 
■ame—the incapacity of our axiitlng productive g^tam 
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to sustain the present population on a civilised level 
can scarcely admit questioning. lt«can be also seen 
that agricultural improvement, which must bo the 
starting point of economic expansion, demands a net 
retrenchment of the labour engaged in this enterprise 
at present. Another significant fact to be borne in 
mind in this connection is that modern mechaiiist'd 
industry, which oilers thp best hope for rapid expansion 
of wealth, provides relatively little scope for cmploy- 
lueut of labour, compared to the vast capital mve.-t- 
ment required. And tlie main source of this capital 
must be the mei^re surplus from our present 
lijuduction. 

The pattern of ecoiumiie cxjiaiioioti iin.s to be 
pliiiinod with a clear api'iecuition of these ba.sie hiiata- 
tions.. It is evident that, for sonic time to come, we 
cannot aspire to the level of ('llicieiicj and wealth pro- 
Jucljoii aeliicvcd ill the iiido.-lnall.s’ advanced coun- 
Inch. U’e should iefu.-.e to 1 hi dazisled by that \ision 
111 laying (lie loundalion.-; of oui own advance Tins 
ineari.-^ tJiat the pace of let iinologiciil iniprovenicut in 
agucultorc iiiusi be slow at the .st.ni, so 1h.it the dis- 
piaccineiil of haboui may nut be too laind and loo 
huge. It iiieaiis the scoja- of nmii uiis; d larmmg will 
be negligible, ll means I hat injusinal i;\iiansioa wdl 
have to he geiucd closely to lainimg U'oigamsation and 
the lompositiou of new undeitakings will have to find 
room for iiioie laboui and less caf'ital, 

Dt'CliNTliVMZVIIO.N' Lm.VIT.VBLC .VT I’unsllNT 

The t.vpi' ol leotgauisiilion wlmh follows fiuin this 
iiigitineiit 1 .S one that is sinud to the compleiiienlary 
I'lammi" of aciiciil'uie .iinl iiidusiiv on the basis ol 
local, terntonal units. IJecenlralized planning on the 
Irisis of local gioiip'' is ineuinbeut. for two leasoiis. I'he 
lii.st of these IS leehnieal and eeononiie d'he industrial 
expansion lequired for the specific purpose of reviving 
agricultuic lia.s to be oigatiized on a small and medium 
&c.ile at multiple rural centres if it is to keep step 
with the pievailing conditions of labour and capital 
supply. There is a second and no leas compelling 
reason. There is no oUkt way of hariicssmg the eiitliu- 
siasm of the jico'plc thciiisehis This i.s wIick' wi- 
have to take stock of the mental clmiaie and come up 
against the psychological task. 

The urge'to reorgarii.se tin ei onoiny has to be 
liorne among the people Ihcmsi'lves who aie the primiuy 
producers, without who.se luitiutive no I’oiward move 
can be possible. There is an alarming Htrojihy of 
incentive paralysing produelioii in the eouiitry.sido. 
'This IS responsible for the ciil1 1 valors' iiidiffe''onee to 
advice and propaganda ami even to the few chances 
which are offered for their iiiijiroveinent It gives rise 
lo the Jiaradox* of shortage of agiieiillural labour pre¬ 
vailing in the midst of overcrow'ding on land. This 
explains the neglect of the cultivator to pet forth 
greater exertion and bring oveiy inch of land under 
production notwithstanding the advantage offered by 
a rising market for his product. It leads to inelastic 
conditions of agricultural supply. 


The Pbycholocical Apphoacu 

This inertia of the will represents a moral and 
psychological problem which one can hope to tackle 
only by holding out tiie promise of a coin)dete trans¬ 
formation of the villager's life, in terms which are not 
vague, general and remote, but concrete, specific and 
well within his grasp and means. The di-spanty be- 
tweeu the mimmuui requirements of civilised living 
and his pre.senl subhuman excsteucc apjiear.s to be too 
large for him to feel enthusiastic over fractiomd rcuie- 
dio.s and parlial reforms. 

The voluntary as.socja1ion of villagers for the 
improvement of the entire economy of their area 
through their own joint effoits would be a lu'aeticab'.e 
enterpnse; and such a iirogramme could capture their 
imagination and enthusiasm if held out with .sutficient 
vividno.s.s. coucii'tenes.s and confidence. Our people are 
basically not different from other hurnaii beings. Only 
through chronic adversity lliej’ have sunk into a sub¬ 
merged twilight state from which they can be rou.vcd 
into complete coii.sciousne.ss and capacity for normal 
response only by u sharp and j'owcrful stunuhis. The 
offer of minute concessions liere and there c.annot serve 
this piir]iose. It, i.s only the integral iiicliite of a radical 
change in the totaliiy of their living conditions which 
eaii kindle their active interest. The start would be 
difficult, there would have to lie sustained educative 
woik lairied out with missionary zeal, piogrcss in th5 
beginning would be slow. Hut every gain would be 
si'cure in the steadily giovvuig stature of the human 
jiiiviicijiants ;uiil there would be gathering inoinentuni 
in puisiiit of a greater Iulues.s of life. 

Sueh a paltein of orguiisiition ci)uld undertake the 
efiieu'iit uiilisation o' land m huger unibs through the 
joint enlei;ui'e of the peoi'le sub.si.-vting on it now 
ami build up its indusirial complement with the .sui- 
jilii, aiising out of the incveasid in-odiiction. The 
indu.siiial sector, in it.s turn, would geneiate its own 
smplus. create new wealih iind emiiloymenl and sus¬ 
tain fuithei agrieultural expansion. The perspective 
i.s not hunted to the closed economy of the self- 
.siilheient village. ICxpaiiding circles of prosperity and 
capital accumulation starling from multiple centres of 
local effort would meet and set up new orguui.sations 
covering wider .>-iihere.s with eorrespomling giovvth in 
the eomph'xitV >ol theii econonue siruetiiro. 

PKoiu’dai.s TO Get iNTiUiKSTEii 

It would be a mistake to characterise the jvrescnl 
unalvsis and proiios.d as po.sscNsing only a long-term 
signifieaiici' with little or no n'lovaiiee to the pressing 
problem of aehu ving sclf-sudieieney m food by 1'’51. 
If the logic of the argument is sound, it has as much 
validi'y in the prA'sent as in the future. It ha.s, move- 
over. ll practical bearing on the measures requiring to 
be taken immediately. There is no suggestion for 
postponement of action. By taking a long view of the 
problem and setting it out in its complete perspective 
it lays down the correct basis for action here and 
now. , I 
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The argument points out, what must be a fairly The practical conclusion which follows from this 
obvious fact, that schemes for increased food produc- is that the organisation of joint enterprise of local 
tion cannot yield concrete results unless the growers groups for the planned development of their areas 
in the fields lake up their execution with genuine en- should receive the first priority in the food production 
thusiasin. It suggests that this enthusiasm will not bi' plan. There is no other sure way of attaining even 
forthcoming by advocacy of piecemeal measures pro- the limited target of food sufficiency we have set our- 
misii^ isolated gains of infinitesimal magnitude to the solves in the immediate future. This does not mean 
individual petty producers; that their imagination couid tliat action on other fronts i.s to be suspended or even 
bo captured only by showing them the way to a relaxed. Propagation of improved seeds, exteusioa of 
wholesale trainsforiniition of their entire living condi- irrigation facilities, use of fertilisers and manures, 
tion; that such transformation was within the bounds application of elticient c'luipment mid reclainatiou of 
of practical achiev'cinent through the concerted efforts cullurable wa.stcs have to be proceeded with. But these 
of local groups; that it is by joint action of such measures niu.st be planned in the context of joint local 
groups alone that the maxiiiiura value of toclmological undoriakiug.s if they arc to produce assured results.* 

measures can be realised and tangible gains secured for — - --- 

sustained progress. * paj'^r wus icaJ a\ ilu) S>iiipu«iuin on Food an.1 Population 

held nt the Koypl Asioljc Socjciv, Calcutta, on the 16th July, 1949. 

MUSCAT—AN INDIAN SETTLEMENT IN ARABIA 

By “ART-LOVER” 

Independence the forti-u jin American Clinstian Mi.ssion which has been fuiic- 


WiTii the attainment of 

Indian settlffmciit.s become of inciea.siug importance to 
India and one of the nearest and largest Indian colonies 
is the State of Muscat on the Oman Coast of Arabia, 
at the entrance to the Persian Gulf. 

Muscats political stature i.s very ambiguous but ii 
is an independent State ruled by the Sultan of Muscat 
and Oman. There was a French Consulate there before 
the W'ar, but the Bntisli Consulate, which also re¬ 
presented Government of India, has always had 
substantial influence in the administration of the State. 

Ihough the Sultan recognises the Briti.sh Repie.senlativo 
there only as a Consul, the lattci has biK'n known as 
a Political Agent and has been looking afler the 

interests of the British subjects there. The Consulate, reflected from''the r 

winch was under the Government of India, External 


Affairs Department, during the Bnti.sh regime, with an 
Indian political service officer in charge, has, I undor- 
fitaud, since been handed over to Ilis Majesty's 
Government. 

' ' I 

Muscat is about 500 miles from Karachi and eaii 
be reached by sea or air. The Bomhay-Basrah steamer 
lines touch Muscat harbour. Tlic Stale i.s inaiuly dcseity 
and practically the major iiorlion of the territory is 
not under any administration. Tlie mam ports on tlm 
seacoast where dhaus and countryeraft from India, 
East Africa, etc., arrive, are controlled by the Muscat 
Government. The only town in the State, of any 
significance, is the capital, Muscat The total ijopulation 
of the State may not exceed a couple of lakhs. The 
town of Muscat lias a population of about 10,000, mainly 
Arabs and Indian.s. The commerce is mostly in the 
hands of tlie Gujarati Hindus from, Bombay iiroviuce 
and a few Siudhis. There are also some leading Arab 
merchants, Britain’s chief interests there are only m 
the Royal Air Force aerodromes in Maaisan and Ras- 


tioning there for some year.s and have been, 1 was told, 
able to convert a two-digit figure so far ! Tlu' mission 
maintains an excellerft hospital which conducts a great 
social serv'ico. There is al.so a free di.sjiensary run by 
the British Political Office. 

Muscat has always depended on India for all its 
supplie.s of food, clotl) and othei essential commodities 
though before war. there w'erc regular impuiis from 
Japan and other fori'ign counlries The Princes m 
Muscat as,well as the wealthy citizcn.s have had th'dr 
education only m India. 

Mu-scat h.as perhajis one of the world's worst 
cliinate.s and in summer the teiina'iatuic goes uj) vc'vv 

ocky hilb 

makes il a nail cauldron. Bui it has a beautiful natiiia! 
harbour surrounded by rocky mouiilains. The stoamors 
could come within a few yards off the shore, but the 
beauty of the harbour wa.s tanii.sh('d by S S. Dahpa, 
wliieli was torpedoed within the liarbour by a Japanese 
.submarine during the war. Properly handled this could 
become an excellent harbour and commercial base at 
the entrance to the Persian Gulf. During summer 
practically no vegetable,s are available there, but it i.- 
an interesting feature that the majority of Indian 
settlers there arc .strict vegetarian Brahmins. ’Wat'a 
scarcity is naturally acute in summer. The town oi 
Muscat is electrified, but has no conveyance system 
whal,soever I 

Drinking in public is prohibited in Muscat State 
and the Arab cilizen,s arc not legally permitted to touch 
liquor. Theft and crimes arc practically non-existent i" 
Muscat town and there is a permanent curfew orde: 
which prohibits anyone coming out without an oi' 
lamp after three hours after sun-set. The law is vdv 
strict with crimes. There is a Post Office, which I'h 


al-Hadd in the South-Ea,st Cloast of the Stale. Even recently used to function under the Indian Poslvi 


the contracts for labour and materials for these aero¬ 
dromes are controlled by Indian businessmen. There is 


Department. The Governmental machinery is very loo'C 
and indefinite. The departments which function on uu 
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administrative model are only, perhaps, the Custoinii 
and the FoUce. « 

There are two temples at Muscat which are regu¬ 
larly attended by the men and women of the Hindu 
community. There is also a Gujarati school and a 
Gymkhana run bj' the Indian traders. There is no 
cinema or any other type of entertainment. The sailors 
from dhaus and countrj'craft spend their nights sing¬ 
ing and dancing, which might perhaps ha^'e the appc.al 
of a folk-dance to an Uday Shankar. The .\r!ib women 
observe strict purdah. 

Muscat’s exports are date.s and fish, which have a 
good market. But her indiustrial possibilities arc yet to 
he investigated. The currenry i.s ouly the Tndnn rupee, 
but actually the exchange is conducted through the 
raediu.m of what are called “Maria Tliei-esa Dollar.s ’’ 
They have a history behind them and arc made of 
pure silver with the impres.sion of the Queen Maria 
Theresa on them I'he exchange value of the dolliit 


fluctuates with the price of silver in India and Iran, 
and the availability of the dollar in the market. The 
cost of materials in the market in terms of the rupee 
also fluctuates very much. Speculation on dollars is also 
an important business. The Government of India had 
a Treasury at Muscat, for the sake of the Indian 
merchants, since there are no banking facilities there. 

The Arabs of Muscat are mostly uneducated and 
uncivilized, but are very hospitable to Indians. The 
two communities live in perfect harmony. The Indian 
settlers tlicre have wide commercial and financial 
interests there and as the nearest Arabian port to 
India, it has great strategic significance. Muscat has 
had close ties with India for many centuries and even 
jor any new enlerpriscs to be started m Muscat State, 
ihr assislaiice of personnel from India and Pakistan 
will have to be called for. Perhaps before long the 
I'Xierniil Affmr.s Mmistiy may appoint a representative 
to look after the interests of the Indian* in Muscat 


: 0 : 


BOOK REVIEWS 

Books lu the principal European and liuliun languages are reviewed In 
7 At Modern lUvuic. But reviews of all hocks sent cannot be guaranteed 
Newspapers, peiiodicals, .school and college text -books, p.amphlel.s, icpiuit.s ol 
magitriuc articles, addresses, cie, aie not noticed. The reeeipt of books received 
for u'view caiinoi be .''icknowledgcd, nor can any enquiiies relating Ihertan 
answered No erilicisin of liook-revicws and notices is published. 

Editor, The Modern lieiitiv. 


ENGLISH 

GANDHl.^NA (A Bibliography of G.mdhiaii 
I.iteraliire) : Corirptled by T. G. Deslepanilc. Savajh'an 
h'vhlishing Ilouxe, Post Hot lOS, Ahmcdahiid .Not’ctti- 
hri ]04S. Pp. 7+TiiiA-Sl^O. Pnee Ps 3-4. 

A good bepiniiing lets been iii:’.d'> by biiusri'in 
together the iianie.s ui liook.-. iii Ilituli, tiiij'uaii, 
Marathi, Bengali, Urdu Kaiiniid. Sanskrit, .■sindhi and 
English writ ten liy tuid on Mahatma Gandhi 
Naturally, it doe.s not preleinl to he cxliatisfivo ; at'd 
it will take some lime before a more comprehen.siye 
bibliography cau he prepaied It i.-’, howevei, a u.«eliil 
book, and will prove indisiiensable for those who h:i\e 
!o dpal with Gandhism. 

There is tine point howevei which tli-' levi-wei 
would ’like to point out. It would ha\ e been good it 
a*very brief idea could be given of the eonli-n) ol tin' 
t'Ook or article referred to. This has casually been 
tried, but a more uniform ])ractiee would prove he'p- 
lul. Secondlj', it is not ncce.ss.ary to give vent to the 
feelings of the compiler as has lieeii done occasional J. 
One should be able to record the views of any author, 
whether friendly or hostile, in a disjia.ssionati' spirit. 

HOMAGE .TO MAHATMA GANDHI : All-Indio 
li'tdio. Price Re. 1, 

An admirably printed collection of the speeches 
W'hieh were broade.'v.st by the All-India Radio on the 
death of the Father of the Nation. They cover the 
speeches of the Prime Minister, the Governor-General, 
Devadas Gandhi, Horace Alexander and many others. 
It is a treasure which many would like to jirescvo. 


EXC.WATIONS AT BANGARH (1938-41) ; By 
Kunja Gobinda Goswami, MA Asutosh Museum 
Miinoirs No. /, Vnivrsily oj Calcutta. 194S. Pp. ix+4^ 
with one map and thirty-three plates. 

Tlie Univei-iiy of Calcutta undeitook the task of 
o.vctn .ating the rums of Bangarh in the Dinajpur dis- 
iiici ; and the present memoir is a report of the work 
actually done (luring the period l'J3S to 1941. 

'J’he eaiiie.-t Stratum hud bare i.s presumably of the 
Mauiyn or the early Sunga period, while the latest 
belongs to the late Mohamnedan period till which tune 
the site seems to have been in occupation. The excava¬ 
tion is tliiis of special interest and signilicanee. as it 
reieals a facet of the earliest history of Bengal, o' 
which so little i.s actually known. 

The work has been done with rare, and the Direc¬ 
tor has not liesitated to state where hi> evidence ia 
insufficKuit. Plans and .sections have been executed 
.«'itisfac1orilv ; but, we believe, the printing of the half¬ 
tone blocks might have bet-n improved to a certain 

NiRM.tL KtJM.ut Bosk 

TO THE ISLES OF SPICE WITH FRANK 
CLUNE : Thacker and Co., Ltd., Bombay. Price 
Rs. 7-11 

Mr. Frank Clune is not ouly an explorer himself, 
but he has been a lover of works of exploration written 
by eminent travellers in the past. He has a critical 
and observing eye, and whenever he observes some¬ 
thing worth noting, he jots it tlown for comparison 
with his own native land—.Australia. The eouiparisona 


4* 
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luay or may not be favourable to the land of his birth, 
but that does not matter. He is a realist, and he tests 
the idealism of other people, his countrymen not 
excluded, by shrewd obsorvatiou. He has an eye for 
•beauty and a love for nninkmd, and the book has 
become (he riclier for many pilotographic reproduc¬ 
tions, (he number of illustrations eoming uji to 3i. 

Java, Borneo, Celebes, Indo-Ctliiiia, Cambodia and 
Bali-—the “Isles of Spice” have been a veritable 
hunting ground for men nand women from all quarters 
of (he globe, and for diverse teasons 

Mr. Ciinu' takes a more delaeliod view. lie is 
justified in describing his book as a “kaleidnseopic 
synopsis of the gco-cthuo-historio-travelograpliy ot 
Indonesia and Au.slrHla.sia,'’ because his interests an' 
not narrow. The ainoimt of information paekeci in the 
book proves the right .sort of Msiiiel to tlie remarks 
from JDr. Johnson which jirefaec tiu' contents ; ‘The 
world i,s not now contented to be merely enterl.iincd 
by a traveller’s nariative I’hey want to learn some¬ 
thing.” It will be a useful addition to the liliririea. 

B. H. Sbn 

TlfE MOST CIVILIZED BEOrj-E hS' EIJROBE: 
by Huniiltoii Fyjc. Publitflwd by Gcuryt' Alien <t' 
Unioin Ltd. ]\‘u.^lin Ijondan D' <'.! Pii. W‘' 

Price tSs. 6d. 

The book lias made its api'eaiaiici' at a nu).si 
opportune time. It .shows how Cer.iian-.speakmg. 
French-speaking and Ilnliau-.speakiti" Europeans can 
live under the .same Stale vvillioul lerliin; ilic .sti'.uus 
and .st.resse.5 born of different historic memories, of 
differences in culture-lonns and their variul expri'.s 
sions. The existence of siii-ii a State in the beatt of 
Europe is an argument that .strengthens faith in the 
sainty of liuiiian nature, 

'J'lie waiter has taken us Through a lustoi.v that was 
broken up by ilynaslic ambitious, and religious eon- 
flicls that u.shured in the Heforination. Even during the 
French Revolutionary wars, Switzerland was not free 
from the intrusions of foreign Bowers, But the Con¬ 
gress of Vienna (1815-10) declared the couritiy imle- 
pendcnli and ‘guaranteed its neutrality.” Wi* would 
have liked to be told the lea.soiis of this nionarchieal 
wisdom. It could not have been idealism only. 

The solution of Federation m which this country 
has found safety had a longer tradition than sine<' 
September 12, 1848 when the iiirw'nt Chariei vva.“ 
accepted by popiilai votCi. But, a has been ;i miracle 
tiiat these throe peoples could co-operati to set it uii 
and continue tboir co-oiieralion diiriug tlu Italian 
war of indejicndonce, duimg llie Frineii-Ccr.min w;a. 
during the two world w.irs that wo have been witnes.se,s 
to. The secret of this siicce-.-, is “(rood Sense" as the 
writer characterizes the <niality in the a.seendanl at lln- 
end of his book. Nation.-, inore I'ovverlul Imvo noi 
shown it The Swi.ss have. .And that is a tith' to then 

Rlory. 

Sinnisii Ch.'Vndua Dm 

1NDO-MU8L1M CULTURE : liy V linghurcndm 
Jiao, MA., B.T. Piibh\hrd by Viclinra Snhilyn Lid., 
liale/nl, liniirjnlorr (Jily. I^p. m-\-t24+iv. I'>ria U,\ J-S 

'i'ho monograph under review coiitain.s iiineli u.setiil 
information gleaned from seeoiKl-hand aiithoritie.s. 
After referring to thi' phen(v,i\.('nal siiread o*" [slain and 
the loleiation for which ho alleges it to have .stood, 
the author skotchos the boaiit}- and goo'lno.'ns of 
Mosican rule in India, in u rapturous, almost hy-sterie, 
vein. Thus, the ‘‘AraKs were the most intelligent branch 
of the Semitic race’'-; their leaders “surpa.ssed Hanni¬ 
bal and Alexander in their militaiy geniii.s no le.ss than 
m then administrative acumen.” On Indian Sultans 


and Padishahs, his remarks arc equally original. Jalal- 
uddin Khilji “humanised politics and Indianised the 
alien system of government,” his predecessor Balban 
having already “secularised it.” Mohammad Tughluq, 
I lie half-mad Sultan “can claim a place by the side of 
Akb.ar.” Shayesta Khan was “an accomplished Sanskrit 
scholar and could comipose versc.s in it.” Akbar wa.s an 
“accomplished Persian and Hindi poet” and so on. The 
great lun is that the author supports almost every 
t>)jS(;rvation by citing .some discredited second-hand 
writer. To this solf-infliclod labour, the author puts 
liimscll, because of the great need to salvage the 
Moslem rule lu India, from a “good deal ol mis- 
leiire-eiitaiion ol ideas and •di-torlion of facts” re'ipou- 
s'.bility tor which is laid ujioii the Mo.ilein chroniclers 
(lieinseKis and their interpielia-s (not interpreters but 
faithful translators). Elliot and Dow.son. The author’s 
-iiecess 111 tills cunoiis task has been anything but 
salislactory, bec'Uiso tin.- range of his study is limited 
and tlierefoi'o lus account ont-xided. Sonic of the 
aiithonln riled bv liiiu are themselves mi-lead.ng, 
/.(/., Dr. J. B (3howd}mri’.s Muslifn l^ulronugc to S^^ns- 
A'nt IjiIi oiliiti cite-- an extract fioni (’hatur Bhuja’s 
MS vvheie the poet meiel.v say- tiuit lie composed 
tile woik I'd-xabuljial lir llie gratifvation 
(miinaianj'iiKiyu) of Shaye.sln Khan. No rel'erouec to the 
pnet'v being tavoiiri-d bv the Khan with any kind ol 
gill. IS nieulioiied nor i-. anvtliiug said aboiil Siiuycsta 
Khan liim-elf knowing San-krit, >i‘( the h-arned doctor 
j'lesiinies lln* Khan’-, leilronagi to have been extended 
III ihe poet. 

Tile nlteiUion of Biof. Rao i- ii'Cuiumended to c. 
leeent pulilic.i I ion. Iiido-M iislim H (Im mux by D 
liuinmn (Jugabani .Sahilya Chakra, 2S Kabir ’ Road, 
(’aleiif ta 29) which presents the o<liei side of tlie ill'd.il 
and also to ihc pieseiit reviewei's artii le. ‘'Islaiu in 
India,” in the Jaipur Congre-s-s number of the Umdu- 
.sl'nan ,Stfiiidnnl, a Caleulta leading daily. 

For Jalaliiddiii Kluiji and Mnhamnad Tughluq, 
(he author may conveniputly look up the page.s of Su 
Lrni.xmn lioxx Cornrn. Volume, iiubbslied by B. O. R. 
Tiislitiitc, Poona, and Jourmd ol Indian llixtO'y, 
Mailra“, 1942. Is this a sainjile of how history is 
pfofexxed in Ihe Mysoie Tlnivetsily in the middle o’ 
ihe 20tli century? 

N B. Rov ■ 

A CRITIQUE DF HINDUISM : By l^andit 
Jinxmaiixhaxiri Jn.xhi Taikatirllin. Publixhed by Modem 
Ayn J’ahhcotiovx, Navxari dhamberx, Outram Road 
Poll. Bombay. Pp. /.)/. Price lix. 4. 

Pundit Joshi is a recognised Sanskrit scholar of 
Miihara-stra and the President of Pra,ina Pathaaala oi 
Wei. the outstanding seat of Sanskrit learning in* the 
province. He i.s also the Edilor-in-Cliief of Diiarma- 
ho.xh, an encyelopaedic work on Hindu religion cos. 
I'cived by Ins (/uru Pandit Narayansa.stri Marathc. He 
spent a lew years at the Habarmati Aslirani with 
Mahatma (Jandhi, ii.>irtici])aied in the Civil Dis- 
obedientu! Movement and is now a loader of the 
Radical Democratic Party. 

The R. B. Paranjpe Extetision Lectures of 1941 
were deliveii-d in Marathi by the author under the 
auspices of the Nagpur University. The leclures, threi 
in number, wore originally published by the Universi'y 
of Nagpur in a book and recently translated into 
Faiglish by Bri CL D. Parikh ol Ramnarayan Ruia 
College, Bombay, with the help of the author. A-* 
the title of the book sigiiifie.s, Hinduism has been 
subjected hero to higher criticism by the historical and 
sociological methods. Quoting Karl Marx, the scholar- 
critic contends (hat the criticism of religion is the 
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beginning oi all criticifim. The first lecture is devoted 
to a criticism of relipon in general# The second lecture 
deals vrith the definitions and the criteria of religion 
adv anced by t he Hindu philosophers of ancient times and 
also with the thoughts of a number of contemporaries 
about these jirobleins. The third lecture discusses “the 
general and particular features of Hinduism, its vaiious 
aspects, the ditlerciil sects and subjects included in it, 
tlieir historical sequence and its significance.” Wliile 
rritically examining thd recent developmeiiLs in Hindu¬ 
ism the ullraisl. author classifies n'ligious relormers as 
ralioualist and s])intualist. “The tradilion of spiritualist 
reformers,” remarks the author, “continues for the last 
half a century also. Vivekananda, Rainakrishna, filak, 
Gandhi, Dr. Kadhakrishnan, all belong to tins tradi¬ 
tion. I'hey have tried to brighten up through window- 
ilre.ssing the old Hmduisiu and its philo.sopliy. It is a 
mistake to cull them rational rcformer.s, for they are 
(lefejider.s of divine levelations, Yosic visions, re- 
iiicaruat.ion and various other my.stical doctrines.” 
Ip. 1*23). 'J'he hook abounds with such jiervcrted views 
and biased ciiticisiiis. Pandit Joshi’.s critique of our 
leligion i.s far fiom rational and lacks critical judge¬ 
ment, .syntlietie vision and deeper under,standing. It is 
more de-tnictive than constructive. 

yvv.\Ml .1 Vo VDIsWAKAN AVII V 

KCUNOMK’ <;h:0(iR,4PHV OF WEST HEX- 
G.Uj ; liy i'roj. P. (' Cliakrnvorty,, A/..Sc. Ftihhslud 
by the City Collcyt Comnurcc iJcpattmcnl, {\ilriitto 
lUi'). I’nrv Rs. 2-8. 

This IS an mtereslmg study of the new jirovincc. 
'Die jiartitiou of llongal has lliiowii the economic life 
of both jiarl.s into contusion so tliat, the two piovmces 
nei'd replanning and readju.stmi'ut. Diy .statistic.^ is 
hot of much help in such studies and iiiannings. A 
geographic synthe.-is iirovules the right background 
•ind J’rofe.ssor Chakruvorty has done well in providing 
I his in his jiresent attenrjit, however biief. The Garto- 
vrains will juovo very helpful. 

IvANANMii'M. Hvorm 

HANDBOOK OF ECONOMIC CEOGKAPin 
(Vol. Jlj : By Bioj. Siva I'nvsntI AJonklit rjt a, Ruh- 
lixhcd by Mcw». U. CkalUrjti and Co. Ltd, ID Shyanui 
Cliarau De Street, CidcuUa. Pages 168. Price Rs. 3-12. 

The first volume of thi.s book publi-.lied sometime 
hick dealt with Econo'inic Geograjihy of the World, 
but. the present volume has been written with special 
reference to India—jiarticuiarly after the partition of 
the country into two mdejiendent domimons. The 
subjects dealt with are Agriculture, Animal, Miner.d, 
Fruit, Manufactured Products, Transport, Ports and 
Town.s. Two short chapters have been given on Foreign 
l.rado and Burma. Altliough the economic position of 
Paiki,fitan is‘shortly dcvscribod in each chapter, the 
jUUt.hor has given all-India figuies in several instances 
before the partition as resient figures are not available. 
I’lirtitiori of India has created, rather than solved 
economic and political, more economic than political, 
problems, which it will taki' years to tackle effoctivel.v 
for the statesmen of both the Doinin]on.s. T.ie book is 
we]l-illustra,led and altogether forty-seven .maps and 
diagrams have made the book very suitable for our 
commerce students of the university for whom the 
hook is ancant. 

Now that the university authorities have given 
the option to candidates to answer questions in 
Bengali, the author will do well to bring out a volume 
m Bengali which will not only benefit students pre¬ 
paring for university examinations but the general 
pu'blio as well, interested in such a useful Bubject. 

A. B. -Dotta 


HINDI 

•fAVANO ; By Mahatma Bhagwan Din. Purvodaya 
Publication, Navayuga SahPya Sadan, Indore. Pp 215 
Prifc B-i. 2-8. 

Here i.s tonicsome thought for our youngmen : it 
will shake them certainly, but also make them into 
aril re ‘idealists,' rather than let them go on priding 
them.solves on their so-called political’ or personal 
philo.si^)liy (such being the fasliion I). The author’s 
Socratic simplicity and analjdical aptitude are, indeed, 
a lever for raising the consciousness, character ami 
(onrluci of our growing generation. For, his outlook 
end argument have something of the fire which Prome- 
tlicirs stole from (he secret chambers of the jealous 
gods in order to enlighten (and also lighten) the path 
of liuniaiiity. Javano i.s a challenging hook, a clarion- 
call to lie a hero in the. battle of life. 

CRIHA-'I A Tl'A SW'ASTHVA-VIJNAN : .By 1) 

Pandi/n. B. Lahslimi Narain Aonimd, Agra. Pp. 227 
I'nce Rs. 2. 

Thi.s i.s the .second volume of the author’s work in 
Diuneatie seienee, embodying jiarts two to parts six. 
dealing willi first aid, household management, rearing 
ni children, making of c1of.he.s. A useful publieation 
for our .schools 

G. M. 

GUJARATI 

(D HUN NlS..\R(:opACHATi TARAF KEM 
\AI;VO; By Ranuinhl Engineer Cloth-hound Pp 160 
Pnn Rs. 2. 

(2) & (:u GANDHI BAPF, Puts I and 11 ; By R. 
A' Pal hah P‘47 and 19',8 (doth-hnund Pp W) and 604. 
Pro'i 7i’s ;.&■ each. 

.411 thu! j'lddi.'^hcd by ihi Bhnrati Snhilyn Sangha, 
Ltd, Ahmcdiibad and Bombay 

I'lir tide ol No. 1 means "How 1 Inclined towards 
Nature Cure”’ and i.s a trauslation of Dr. Lvndlhar’s 
I/ow I Fonnd .\alnrr. The author of the original had 
studied and obtained degiees, in Allopalhy, Homeo¬ 
pathy. Oc.steo)'.athy, and olher branches of Medical 
Science, iuit was satisfied with none of them. Natural 
Therapeutics alone appealed to him. His practice of 
that biaiich and its success induced him to write books 
on t.hc subject and Mr. Engineer has given in clear 
language what the Doctor desires to point out and 
practice. Mahatma Gandhiji's insistence of nature cure 
has given an impetus to (his instrument of relief to 
diseases of men and the contents of this book go far 
towards putting tlie eiirr in practice. A chapter on that 
fell disease Meningitis adds to the value of the book, 
which also contains a vocabulary of technical words and 
their equivulents and a note which guides the reader. 
The xwo volumes on Gandhiji's life are full of details, 
and very carefully wrillcn by Mr. Ram Narayan N- 
Pathak who has beim at considerable pains to gather 
available material and leiiroduce it in such simple 
language as could be understood by country-side readers. 
Little entertaining incidents, interesting talks humorous 
situations and the lighter side of Gandhiji’s life, have 
liefii set down in their proper places, and apt illustra¬ 
tions of the high principles preached by him and 
practised have not been neglected. Altogether it is a 
work which should be read by everybody. The priefe 
te, however, prohibitive, • 

K. M. J. 
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LIVER REMEDY 


QUMARESH, In addition to Its 
curative powers against Liver and 
.Stomach troubles, strengthens anoj 
helps the Liver in its day to day 
ijwork-which covers a very widei, 
i range of activity from reproduction^ 
of red blood cells to protection^ 
tot the booy against attacks ofi^. 
diseases. 

QUMARESH Is not only a remedy 
against diseases of the Liver and 
Stomach but a Liver Tonic as well 
aiming at general health and well 
being. 


Qumare 

^snc**! 

^rtBiedyror 

. tm* 






^THi ORIENTAL RESEARCH & CHEMICAL 
LABORATORY LTO« 



INDUN PERICDICyiLS 


Bicentenary of the Sage of Weimar 

One of the greatest literary geniuses that the 
West has produced Johann Wolfgang von Goethe, 
the bicentenary of whose birth falls on the 28 lh 
of August, was more than a dramatist, a novelist 
and a poet. He was a great cosmopolitan, a builder 
of bridges between peoples and between the West 
and the East. Dr. E. K. Brarasledt writes in The 
Aryan Path : 

In accordance with the tradition ol' Western 
humanism, in which Clor-lhe. staud.s out as one of the 
greatest figure.s, wisdoin ni.av be deiined as a posilne 
or constructive altitude to life, based on a clear insight 
into the poshibjlitie.s and limits which eonstitut<> oiir 
individual and collective existence. .\ sage following 
this path takes a profound interest in the development 
of art., scieiiee and seliolarship and constantly tries to 
ciiltivuto his mind and his sensibilities. Yet his deeji 
'nt,crest in truth. objcclivi( 3 % beauty, never degenerates 
mto a lucre concern with scieutifin technicalities or to 
an “art for art’s sake” bias. It is coui.icle. practical, 
iielpfu), sustained by the belief that all human defects 
and vices can be overcome liy true liiimanity. 

Perhaps it was providential that Goethe at the age 
of 26 years, then an extremely individualistic introvert, 
was called to Weimar, the centre of a .small German 
Duchy, to take up an appointment as State Councillor 
and soon afferwaias us Minister of State. There gradually 
the playboy changed into a citizen, tlie man of letl,ei> 
into a man of affairs and there begun the process of 
externalisalion, of reaching beyond the limits of his 
self which has recently been so aptly described by 
Professor Barker Fairleys in his book A Study of 
Goethe. Through his administrative experience and his 
growing interest in the phenomena of nature, deepened 
by a study of botany, gcolo^. anatomy, Goethe 
gradually acquired a eounterweight to the creative 
subjectivism of his inner life. For some time he suffered 
from the discrepancy between the poet and the man 
of action, between the introvert and the cxlraven in 
himself—a contrast of types he has strikingly brought 
k) tiie fore’in his play Tasso. But after his famous 
, Italian journey of 1786-1788 he _ reached that new 
balance between Inner self and outside world, between 
nature and culture, feeling and thought, which is 
reflected throughout his later w'orks, his correspondence 
and his conversations with Eckermann. 

Unlike his great contemporaries Kant, Fichte, 
Hegel, Goethe was not, a systematic abstract thinker, 
nor was he primarily a politician, wanting to change 
society by devices of organisation or social planning. 
There have been few minds whose observations and 
thoughts have been so concrete, so close to the object 
and yet so full of significance, ever prone to »ew inter¬ 
pretations. As a poet Goethe stresssed the value of 
individuality ; as a member of the Western World he 
rut a positive emphasis on the importance of relevant 
activity. His ofteJi-quoted words “Greatest bliss for the 
children of this earth is alone personality’’ are aa 
charaoteiistio of fais outlook as are the four lines: 


One thing is not good for all. 

See each of us how he fares. 

Sec each of us where he lands, 

And he who stands tluit he does not fall. 

Goethe believed in the necessity of an active 
life, for to him it meant that we can determine 
rather than be determined by circumstances and 
surroundings. 

Though Gocihe was on tiie whole averse to dog- 
malic axioms, he bnlieved to the end tliat only constant 
endeavour makes tliis .short life worth living. As Faust 
sayp a< (he end of Part II : 

This (!> the last word of wisdoin ; 

Only he deserves his freedom and his life 
Who daily has to fight for them anew. 

Even life after death is visualised by Goethe as an 
aeine way of existence. "I must confess”—he said in 
old age to v'jti Mueller—“I would not Icnow what to do 
with eternal lilis*-. if il woulil not offer me new tasks and 
new difficulties.” 

.\ct.i\ii\', understood properly, means self-realisation, 
the development of one’s gifts and talenis to the degree 
ol excellence. Willielni Moister begins as an amateur 
actor and seeks fulfilment in tlie ghllcring world of the 
theatre. Bj’ shirking his .‘=ocial obligations, he wastes his 
potentiahties and gaias nothing. Eventually, however. 
ii(‘ become.s a Hiigeou and thus finds u profession suited 
to his personality and at the same time of maiked 
\alue to others.'Though Goethe was not a utilitarian 
in liie usual sense of the word, in later years he stressed 
very much the blessing of productive labour, both for 
the individual engaged ir it and for society. In this 
manner Goethe could hold that: “where I am useful 
there is my country" and could let Elpenor say to hei 
mother : 

Is it not true, mother : 

He whom the Gods love > 

Is led to the place 
Where he is needed f 

It, was certainly not easy for his manysided genius, 
endowed us he wtis with a rare degree of spontane.ty, 
to recognise that “only in limitation is the hand of the 
master seen.” He said in 1876 : 

“It remains true forever, to confine oneself, to need 
a few things truly and thu.s to love them truly, to be 
attached to them, to turn all heir sides round, to identity 
oneself with them, this it is that makes the poet, the 
artist, the man.” 

In the moral sphere, self-limitation means 
control over one’s passions, and may make renun¬ 
ciation imperative. 

Whilst the young Goethe has been often criticised 
for his erotic instability, it is little known that 
he later wrote one of the finest and most profound 
novels in European literature on the problems of mar¬ 
riage and pasiaoii; Tbs- impdrtanoe of Die Wahlver- 
wandtschaften (The Elective AfiBnities, 1800) lies in the 
fact that the idea of renunoiatioa in ih is proclaimed 
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more indirectly than directly, more through the realiatic 
preaentation of the disastrous consequences of a breach 
of the marriage bond than by any obtrusive moralising. 

It is true that in the first part of Faust Mephisto 
cynically remarks : “For all existing things deserve to 
perish," but Goethe himself was free from that con¬ 
tempt for human nature which is so widespread in our 
own fashionable philosophical literature. Misanthropy 
a la Swift, or despair of mankind in the manner of 
Aldous Huxley or Jean-Paul Sartre today, were entirely 
alien to Goethe. He believed that we can give a 'mean¬ 
ing to life by striving for truth, beauty and goodness 
His concept of life wa.s dynamic for he held that a 
constant growing and decay, an unintermpted change, 
is the basic law of nature. “Die and bt; reborn !’’ is the 
message in one of his profound*'st poem.«. Goethe 
neither overlooked the significance of decay nor did he 
regard it as absolute : to him. it was part of a cosmic 
process : 

“One see.s flowers fade and leav(;s fall, lint one also 
sees fniit ripen and new hiid.s shoot forth ; Life bi'loiijs 
to the living and those who live must anticipate chau;e." 

Yet in the nud.st of this constant, change then; 
remains for us citizens of two worlds the continuous 
task ; 

"Noble be man, helpful aud good ! For this alone 
distinguishes him from all the heing.s wo know of.’’ 

Goethe was an educationist in the widest sense 
o| the word, though certainly not a schoolmaster. 

To a universal mind with a wide range of iutere.sls 
the idea of balance i.s of [’articular significance ; balance 
not', only as harmony between the parts and the whole, 
but also balance in the relalionship between human 
beings. The ideal of the nmno universale of the days of 
the Renai.s.sance found a new ombodiinenf in the sage 
of Weimar. (There are, by the way. some .striking 
parallels between Goethe and MicheLangelo.) 

“Whosoever is not convinced that he must develoi) 
all human capacilies, hi.s senses. hi.s reason, liis imagina¬ 
tion, his understanding into a real iiiiit will lie at odds 
with himself and the rp,sf of the world lo the end of 
hi.s days,"—(Goethe, 1824). 

If there should be b.-ilance within eacli individual 
there should be thi; same bolwmen the individual and 
bis fellow-beings. Unlike the leaders of the French 
Revolution, Goethe, the “liberal conservative.” ns Dr. 
G. P. Gooch has called him, did not favour a readjust¬ 
ment of the social balance by way of force and was 
equally averse to anarehy and tyranny. 

Goethe, in some ways a pupil of Spinoza, held a 
view, suggestipg what one might call a philo.sophy of 
semi-identity, a partial overlapping between man and 
nature or man and God, between the forces inside and 
outside ourselves. 

He explained to Eckermann in 1S24 : 

“If I had not carried the world already in me 


through anticipation, I would ^ve remained blind witt 
seeing eyes, and all my exploring and experience would 
have been nothing but quite a dead and lost endeavour. 
The light is there and the colours surround us, out if we 
iiad no light and colours in us, we should not observe 
such outside ourselves.” 

The same idea is beautifully expressed in a poem 
in Faust : 

Were our eyes not suroiike 
How could wc see the mni 
Were there no God-sjtark in us^ 

How could we rejoice in the Divine t 

Witli few modern thinkers was an affirmative 
attitude lo life so unambiguous and sincere as with 
the mature Goethe, who understood the Weltsch- 
merz (world-weariness) in others because he him¬ 
self had once shared and had overcome it. 

“Enjoy willi moderation ble.^sings and plenty, lot 
reason lor evoi be prcsciil where life rejow:e« in life 1” 
'these words e.xpress the Goetliean attitude as miUsh as 
Ins famous adviee lliat we human beings “should e-\plore 
(he explorable and revere quietly the unexplorabln." 

'riiis eliiunpioii of wliat he called “quiet culture" 
Oahige. Bilduno) was a co.smoi’olilan. a citizen of the 
viorhi sii.stained by his belief that the com.iion pursuit 
of seien(;e, learning and art. should transcend all politii-al 
fiontiers and national differences. 

There is nothing bitter or laboured about his 
1 eject loll of nationalist pas.sions. To him it was a matter 
of course. "How could I have written songs of hatred 
wilhout feeling any hatred he explained to Ecker¬ 
mann in ret.ro.spect a few years before his death. 

“I did not hate the French, though 1 thanked God 
when we got rid of them. How could I, to whom only 
culture and barbarism matter, have hated a nation that 
belongs to the most cultured on earth, and to whom I 
owe a great deal of rny own education ? Altogether, it 
I.' a strange thing with national hatred ! You will always 
find it .sfronge.sl and mo.st violent on l.he lowest levels 
of a eivili.sation. 'I'liere is. however, a level on which it 
I omjiletely disapiiears and where one stands, so to 
H’l-eak, above the nations and feels the happiness and 
the sorrow of one's neighbouring pc'oples, as if they had 
happened to one’s own.” 

He wa.s enchanted by Oriental poetry, as can be 
seen from his delightful collection of poems West- 
Eustrrn Divan. 

At the beginning of the same century, Goethe, tin- 
humanist, had however proclaimed joyfully that “Orient 
and Occident are no longer separable.” Goethe’s wisdom, 
emanating from rich experience and in so many way- 
timeless, full of vision and yet astonishingly practical, 
balanced and profound, grows in significance as*genera- 
tion .succeeds generation. ' 
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Poatmortem 

China « 

7'he New Review observes : 

Tlje great ally of yesterday is as good as dead. 
Hwamped away in the Red tide, and more than one 
democratic leader is saying; good riddance. It is 
openly said in the U.S.A. which is a land of realism 
where politicians shun reticence as the biggest sin 
against democracy. It is even suggested in the 
.Secretary of State's WTiite Paper which read.s like a 
coroner’s report. 

WJiy was Clnang Kai Slick’s China lost 7 Dean 
Acheson’s answer Is blunt : ‘The Government and the 
Kuomintang . . . had sunk into corruption, into a 
scrainblc for place and power and into reliance on the 
['SA to w'in the war for them ... Its leaders had 
proved in(!apabJe of meeting the- crisis confronting 
I hem, its troops had lost the will to fight and it.s 
goiesnment had lost popular support . . . History 
has proved again and again that a regime without 
faith in it.sdf and an army without morale cannot 
Mirv'ive the test of battle . . . The nationalist annio.s 
did not have to be defeated ; they disintegi-atrd.’ 

In Its elunisy attempts at helping China, the TJ. S 
laid s]U'nl two billion dollars, relatively more than on 
iny nation of the AVi'st. after the war. The Generali.s- 
“inio refused to follow the repeated advice of American 
generals and ambassadors. The facts were stubborn, 
the Grnendissiino was more stubborn. It was a bad 
bueinc.ss from the start ; why throw good money after 
laid money 7 There remains only ‘to eneourage in 
eveiy feasible way the development of China as an 
independent and .stable nation’ and to stand doggedly 
'oDposed to the sulijeclion to any foreign power.’ 

'J'he White Paper i.s a meUiodieal eonviclion of 
(thuing Kai Shek and an erudite aiKilogj' for America’s 


poli^r^makera. Yet American citizens are not quite 
convinced that their State Department was uniformly 
sagacious in its diplomacy. They wonder how sagacious 
slatesaicn could so long remain blind to China’s disease 
and disaster. Worse still, they are shocked and angry 
at the handling of General Wedemeyer’s report in late 
1947. The General’s report said that after V-J Day 
China’s economic situation was ‘surprisingly good and 
contained many elements of hope.’ As late as 1947 the 
Nationalists were ‘at the very peak of their military 
siiceeases.’ Far from suggesting that China should be 
abandoned to her fate, it. recommended ‘a sweeping 
five-year aid programme, dependent on drastic domestic 
reforms in (lliina.’ ‘.4 wait-and-see policy would lead 
to disturbance verging on chaos, at the end of which 
the Chinese Communists would emerge as the dominant 
gioup.’ The report was factual and showed a way out. 
What happened to it 7 It was consigned to the depart¬ 
mental files and sodiiloiisly ignored. It was only this 
month that it was released. This strange delay is 
excused by the State Secretary on the plea that ‘Wedo- 
meyer proposed Manchuria should be placed under the 
trusteeship of the United Nations, and that was a 
mea.suro that would have offended and disheartened the 
Generalissimo.’ The excuse is put forth seriously thougli 
Dean Acheson and evcrj'body well remember that at 
the time Manchuria was almo.st completelv' subjugated 
by the Communists. 

Ill the eyes of the American public, their govem- 
nif'nl, badly floundered in China, and their policy- 
niakcrs laiinot ‘save face’ with platitudes and recrimina- 
(ions. Loud criticism of one’s government may shock 
Vietorian folks : in a buoyant people it is a token that 
their sense of freedom, keeps its vitality, and it is a 
comforting phenomenon in these days when most 
governments are allergic to any form of cnticism. 
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Realization of FuU Value for the Money 
Spent on Our Food 

Dr. K. S. Mhaskar \\Tite8 in The Social 
Service Quarterly. 

The word “Food” has not necessarily the limited 
meaning of what we purchase in the market, but its 
uliljEation in the body for growth, repair, heat, energy, 
disease-resisting powers, procreative capacities, for longe¬ 
vity, for satistaction of a primary need, and for happi¬ 
ness. Food must, therefore, be considered right irom 
the point of view of its origin in the soil, to all other 
facto.s which contribute to its use in the body. Fanning 
in all its aspects, quick market.ng. correct but varied 
purposes according to the needs ot a balanced diet, the 
art of cooking and of serving, the art ol reduc,ng lood- 
waslc at every stage, the psychological aspect of food 
and nutrition, habit formation are factors iwhicii are 
not only good in themselves. Jiut art useful for Imilding 
up character and increasing the sum-total of out 
happiness. 

Land in India as also in iiiapv parts of the world 
had been deteriorating with consequent deterioration in 
crops, in the health of the people and that of farm 
animals; dairy products aie at ihe lowest level, both 
in quantity and quality, for want ol proper fodder and 
there is not even a swallow of milk to go round. Fish 
industry, both inland and that in the sea, is still in its 
infancy. Transport and inaiket.ng facilities for fresh 
food articles, are in the hands of middlemen whose lirst 
concern is profit,, so that parts of ihe countiy which are 
most productive, are pcihaps in need of even the haresi 
necessities of life, and articles good or bad are passed 
on to those who are free with their cash. The art of 
storing grains from the depredations of insects and 
creatures large or small, is si,11 to receive adequate 
attention. Dehydration, Canning, Pasteurization, and cold 
storage are in an experimental stage. 

Scientific farming helps us not only to increase the 
qpiantity of food and make the land yield more than 
two heads of corn where only one was formerly avail¬ 
able, but to increase the quality of its proteins, its salts 
and its vitamin contents. Artificial manuring -with 
chemicals had its days ; we are now returning to im¬ 
provement of the soil by natural metliods and by organic 
manures; by elimination of weeds, insect pests and fun¬ 
gus pests and by correct watering. Mechanical fanning 
is also adding its quota to the increase in the amount 
of food for the money spent. “Back to land” is a 
worth-while cry if farming is made a hicraiive business. 


Education in diet and nutrition is our second gieat 
need. Balanced Diet and it.s implicaiions arc so little 
understood, that the present propaganda has not given 
sufficient incentive even to few individuals to meet their 
own requirements, at least in a patiial way. The slogan 
of “Grow More Vegetabl*?” has fallen on deaf cars. 
“Kitchen gardens” have ceased to he the pride they were 
a decade or two ago. Hydroponics or soil-less cultiva¬ 
tion is still a curiosity, in spile of its possibilities in 
crowded cities and its cheap but efficient turnover. Bee 
farming, a valuable source of excellent food and vita¬ 
mins is looked upon more as a fad. than as a healthy 
hobby 'or vocation. Educating the adults has produced 
little results. (Te must now tackle the youngsters in 
the schoola, leach them to love nature and interest them 
in the reanlting benefits, by incorporating such subjects 
in their gtodies and kt their text-books and make 
“deficiency diseases” a thing of the past. 


Even our hospitals do soft yet realize the 
necessity of engaging the services of a Dietician 
and getting full value out of her. 

The patients' diets are monotonous, unappetiziiig, 
unattractive and often served in such a shoddy, in¬ 
different and heartless way that it is enough to drive 
away a healthy person’s appetite, let alone a patient’s. 
V/itli all due deference to experts in medicine, 1 would 
like ti> maintain thal 50 per cent.of the credit in curing 
a patient, is due to the Nursing Profession and 30 per 
cent should be due to the diet that is given to him. 
The total amount of calories required for each patient 
and the constituents of fnod are rarely looked into by 
the medical officers, who do not realize the value of a 
diet prescription. Even our Typhoid patients continue 
to he dieted on the old irrational lines of 50 years ago 
with butter-milk and orange-juice. Dleto-therapy, which 
should really loiiii 30 per cent of every therapy is practi¬ 
cally non-exi.stent. The einploynietii of Dieticians to 
cvciy hospital would not only bring down the per capita 
cost of treatment, add so much to the mental and physical 
Contentment of the patients and have an enormous propa¬ 
ganda value, but there would be a quick turn-over in 
the patients and the hospital facilities be available for 
a larger number. The Dietician v.'ould not only provide 
correct dietary hut introduce variety, prepare litem in the 
nicest way, serve tlieni hot or cold as per patient’s taste, 
stimulate his appetite with cheerful words of .solace and 
inarcli hint on to tlie road of recovery and out of the 
hospital in double quick time, than what would other¬ 
wise have been possible. 

Study of the seasons and of the markets, the art of 
storing food, the art of cooking and that of .serving are 
lo.sl arl.s in inese days when Kitchen work has come to he 
considered an altomination, even in private households. 
If more value is to be realised for the same amount ot 
money and labour spent, no work should be considered 
below one's dignity, as Kitchen-work is now-a-days 
considered to be. 

What is good for a di.seased person (a patient) is 
more than good for a healthy person and for a devotee 
of strength. We want organised canteens in charge of 
Dieticians, canteens which ran pay their way and give 
j return in health and goods a dozen fold than the 
commercial restaurants would. Dieting is an art which . 
deserves to be revived and made popular in lieu of the 
“hurry” which seems to be the curse of city-life. 
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The ProspecVs of Sail Raising/n the Coastal 
Regions of West Bengal and Orissa 

Jitendra Kumar lyag writes in The Journal 
of Scientific and Industrial Research: 

From an examination of the climatic factor and the 
salinity of brine obtainable along the sea-coast of West 
Bengal and Orissa it may be concluded that the litoral is 
not unsuitable to salt manufacture. This conclusion is 
supported by the fact that a flourishing salt industry had 
been eslabl.shed in these two provinces before the days 
of East India C'lmpany. Tlie quesl.on arises whether 
climate and salinity tadius a’-e favourable for salt culture 
by solar cvapoiul-.m. 'the span of the salt Reason is 
almost equal to those of Bjoibay or nurihern Madras. The. 
only factor for consiilerallon is the rain and sloim due 
to JVorvvfsters. jNaupada is equally subject to rain and 
st irm during Ap.il and jMay. It would appear that salt 
can be raised in West Bengal and Oris.sa as in Naupada; 
it it cannjl be done entirely hy solar evapoialion it should 
he iwssible to inanutacturc salt hy taunbining solar evapo- 
j.ilion 170 pel cent) w ill i odinu l y h'^ait ng (.30 per cent). 

The <1(1 salt indusliy in ihe.‘c icgion- was dependent 
i.olh on solar and ait.licial In at and the process in 
vogue was different from that now used in soulliein Oris.sa 
and Madras The peojile of the (oasial region.^ used salt 
cjilh instead of salt water t i get eoneeiitraled brine, 
wli.eh they boiled to lecover salt. This method of leaching 
the salt earth and boiling the leachate is current on a 
cottage sv-ale, having been revived after the lifting of ilie 
restriction on salt iiiak. ng in l*).'f0. I'he pcoiile in the 
s ulhcin coastal area of ()iissa liavi: adopted the Matlroa 
piaelice of raising salt Irom brine liy solar evaporation. 

For the coinraennal maniifarluie of salt along the 
roas|-land of West Bengal and Orissa, the method as 
ioll wed in other plaee- of India is recommended. 
Siitee^sful results have been aehieved in a few of the 
West Bengal salt factories wbiefi liave introduced this 
iiieihod. It is however, advisable to provirle for boiling 
it tlie level of ji,ndiieiion has to be raised. 

The sea-hoard of (.iontai in the district of Midnapore 
has been surveyed liy the author on beha'f of the Provin¬ 
cial Government. It aff rds vast tracts of waste land. 
Hooded by tidal flows of the sea highly suitable for salt 
irtiinufaclure. From the land records of the Government, 
these tracts cover 9.000 acres of land and creeks of which 
only l.SO acres have been developed to salterns by 
limited companies. The sea water can be impounded 
‘luring high tides nnd utilized, but irrigation pumps 
"ill be necessary towards the end of the manufacturing 
‘-eason. 

If these vast tracts of waste land flooded by 
flows of the sea in Contai are fully developed, 
mpre tHan 40 lakhs mds. of salt, the present annual 
Ivquirement of West Bengal, can be produced. 

This level of production can be maiiitained. if 
provision is made as stand-by for boiling during adverse 
wofither conditions. 

In the combined process of solar evaporation and 
boiling, as practised in Burma the cost of production is 
a little higner than that in the solar process, but the 
■piality of salt ii better and the rate of production can 
lx maintained. The cost of salt production in Contai 
hn iories is estimated to be little higher, but as the markets 
i re near, there will be considerable saving on transport. 

I As to the availability of fuel (coal) for boiling, 
Calcutta will be the source of supply, and the vessel 
wli.ch would tranship salt from Contai to the port of 
Calcutta will carry coal on their return voyage. The 
I quantity of steam coal required is about 25 ars. per md. 


of salt, and the transport of coal to the Contai salt sources 
will not be uneconomical. 

Two firms have been -established at Contai for manu¬ 
facturing salt (combined annual output of iWOOO md.) by 
solar evaporation. The bigger of these two firms has 
furnaces to boil saturated saline when necessaiy. The 
Iclluwing data, collected from the factories, will prove 
useful lor developing the areas surveyed by the author. 

Average densities of brine on the Contai sea-board 
are as follows: 


Average Brine 

Density 

os Contai 

Sea-board 
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"Be 

Nov. 

1.0 

Mar. 

2.6 

Dec. 

1.5 

Apr. 

2.7 

Jan. 

1.8 

May 

2.8 

Feb. 

2.5 

June (up tj 

.. 15th) 2.7 
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Pond 1 


2.5-4 

0.20 

II 


4-8 

0.18 

., Ill 


8-12 

0.17 

IV 


12-18 

0.16 

.. V 


18-23 

0.1.i 


Beside- the lands already surveyed on the Contai 
sta-i.oaid, there are suitable lands in the 2-1-Faiganas 
(>'iiiKicrbans). The estuaries to the west of the rivers 
IJiigli, baptainukhi. Thakuran and Matla are salty during 
the iliy sea-on and on both s des of laeh of llie-e estuaries 
theio are lauds suitable for the raising of salt. In the 
^underhans area about 5(K)p acres of waste land will be 
avadaiile. from which 15 t,i 20 lakh mds of salt can be 
ei’lieipaied. The transput by water will be easy and 
the prospects for raising salt in this region are very 
bright. 
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Miracle Man with Unrivalled Power 

Everybody in this country is aware of the fact that India’s unrivalled and greatest palmis^ IVlntric, 
Yogi vauuy ieaniea lu ibe ABiruiog^y auu Aabrouoiuy ot the East and the West, gifted with super¬ 
natural power of predictions, permanent President of the Internationally fomed Baranashi Pandit 
Mahasabha of Benares and Alblndia Astrological and Astronomical Society of Calcutta. 

lyotishsamrat Pandit Sri Ramesh Chandra Bhattacharyya, Jyotishamab, 
Samudrihratna, Jyotish-sbironiani, Raj Jyutishi, 1ILRA.S. (.Lond.;, has won 
unique fame not only in India but throughout the world -{e.g., in England, 
America, Africa, China, Japan, Malaya, Singapore etc.) and many notable 
persons from every nook and corner of the world have sent unsolicited 
testimonials acknowledging his mighty and supernatural powers. 

This powerfully gifted great man can tell at a glance all about one’s 
past' present and future, and with the help of Yogic and Tantric powers 
can heal diseases which are the despair of Doctors and Kavirajas, can help 
people to win difficult law-suits, and ensure safety from dangers, prevent 
childles.sness and free people of family unhappiness. His three important 
predictions (prediction about the British victory on the very day—2nd, 
September, 19150—of the declaration of last. World War, prediction of tlie 
RAJ-JTOTISHI achievement of independence by the Interim Govt, with Pamlit Jawaharlid 
as the Premier made on the §rd Sept., 1940, and prediction regarding the 
ftiture of India and Pakistan which had been sent to the Prime Minister of India on the 11th 
August, 1947 and subsetiuenlly published in various Newspapers) have proved corrwt to the detail, 
amazed people the world over and have won for him unstinted praise .and gratitude from all 
quarters including His Unjesty George the Sixth, the Governor of Bengal and eminent leaders 
of India. He is the only astrologer in India who wa.s honoured with the title of “Jyotish- 
Siromani” in 1938 and “lyotishsamraf’—Emperor among astrologers and astronomers—in 1947 
by the Bharatiya Pandit Mahamandal of Calcutta and Baranashi Pandit Muhasahha of Benares. 
—a signal honour that has not been endowed on any astrologer in India so far. 

Panditji is now the Consulting Astrologer to the Eighteen Ruling Princes in India. 

Persona who have lost all hopea are strongly advised to teat the powers of the Pandltji. 

A FEW OPINIONS AMONGST THOUSANDS. 

Hit Higbaut The Maharaja of Athgarb says“ 1 have been astonished at the auperhnman power 
of Panditii.” Her Highnett The Dowager 6th Maharaai Saheba of Tripura State says:—“Ho is no donbt 
a great personage with miraculous power.” The Hon'ble Chief Justice of Calcutta High Court Sir 
Manmatha Nath Mukherji, Kt., says :—“The wonderful power of calculation and talent of Briman liatnesh 
Obaudra is the only possible outcome of a great father to a like son.” The Hon’ble Maharaja of Santoab 
& Ex-Presidont of the Bengal Legislative Council, Sir Manmntha Nath Roy Choudhory, Kt., says ;—On 
seeing my son, his prophecy about my future is true to words.” The Honourable Chitf Justice Mr. B. K. Ray 
of Orissa High Court says :—“He is really a great personage with super-natnral power.” The Hon’ble 
Minister, Govt, of Bengal, Raja Prasanna Deb Raikot, says :—"The wonderful power of calculation and 
Tantrik activities have struck me with greatest astonishment.” The Hon’ble Justice Mr. S. M. Das, of 
Keonjhar Stots High Court, says “Panditii has bestowed the life of my almost dead son.” Mr. J. A.Lawronoo. 
Osaka, Japan, writes "1 was getting good results from your Kavacha and all my family were passing a 
different life since I started wearing.” Mr. Andre Temps, 2723, Popular Ave., Chicago, Illinois, U. S. 
Amarica "1 have purchased from you several FCavachas ou two or three different occasions. They all 
proved aatiefactory./ Mr. K, Ruchpaul, Shanghai, China :—"Everything yon foretold in writing is taking 
place with surprising exactness.” Mr. Isaac Mumi Etia, Govt. Clerk & Interpreter in Deschang, West 
Africa :—"I had orderd some Talismans from you that had rendered me wonderful service.” Mr. B. J. 
Fernando, Proctor, S. C., & Notary Public, Colombo, Ceylon :— “I got marvellous effects from your 
Eavaohas on several occasions”, etc., etc. and many others. 



WONDEHFVL TALESMANS (Ouaranteed). In case of failure, Money refundea, 
DHANADA KAVACHA OR THE ROTHSCHILD TALISMAN. —Its wearar earns immense 
wealth with littie struggling and it fulfills the desires without fail. Lakshmi resides at his house and gives 
him son, fam& vast wwth, long life, aU-ronnd prosperity in life. Price Ra. 7-10. Special for speedy action 
Rs. 29-11. Super powerful with extraordinary effects Rs. 129-11. 

BAOALAMUKHf KAVACHA.— To overcome enemies it is unique. The wearer gets promotion 
in services and shcoeeds in pleasing higher oflicialB. In winning in civil or criminal suits it is unparalleled. 
This is also a preventive to any accident or danger. Price Rs. 9-2. Special for speedy action Rs. 34-2. 
(The Bhowal Kumar, winner of the Sensational Bhowal Casa, wore this Kavaeba). Super powerful Rs. 184-4, 
SARaSWATI KAVACHA.— Porsuccess in examination and sharp memory. Rs.9-9, Special Ra.S8-9. 
MOHINI KAVACHA.— Enables arch foes to become frimidB and friends more friendly. Rs. 11-8. 
Special Rs. 34-8. Super powCTful Rs. 387-14. 

ALL-INDIA ASTROLOGICAL ft ASTRONOMICAL SOCIETY (Regd.) 

( The Biggeei, Moat Reliable and Oldest Astrologiml Society in India and the Far East ). 

Head Office:—!(% (M.), Orey Street, “ Basanta Nivas " Calcutts. Phone: B. B. 3885. 

Brandi (MViee:—47. Dharamtola Steeet, (Wellesley Junction), Calcutta. Phone: Central 4065, 

LONDON OFFICE:— Mr. M. A. CURTIS, 7-A. Weatway, Raynaa Park, Lcmdcm. 


India’s Industrie 

India is one of tfie world’s greatest indusirial 
nations—an all-important fact not yet recogniz’d by 
the West, which still tends to think of India as a vast 
horde of under-nourished colonial peasants. This view 
prevents the United States from guiding her relations 
with India aceording to the realities of today and of the 
near future. Only lingering nineteenth century fccts 
and fancies prevent the West from recognizina India as 
the one great stable, raodern-miudod, peace-loving 
democcacy in A.sia. 

Kot only is India one of the six or seven greatest 
ii:duslrial powers, but the rapidity of her iudu.stnaliza- 
tion sugge.sis that she will outdistance all but two or 
Ilirce nations within a decade. And thb in .-pitc of 
grave difficulties; currency restrictions that curtail the 
jiiirchasc of American inaidiincry, and social, boundary, 
trade readjustments required bv the shifi from colo¬ 
nialism to freedom, from a loose conglomcrition of 
hundreds of political iiiiili' including many feudal 
princii'alilies, to a modern nation. 

To induslrialhsts and investors of India. Europe nnd 
America, the recent announcement of India’.s 1949-50 
budget wa.s a revelation. The budget balances without 
sacrificing major project.s There i.s even a small sur¬ 
plus. Ineome taxes are reduced for lower group.s; capital 
fax is abolished: coneeasiona made to private industry 
include .some related to depreciation of plant. Duties 
on raw materials needed by India’s industries are lowered 
Meanwhile, the general ceonomic picture in India, 
from enrrent reports, is on the whole most encouraging 
to foreign private enterprise as well as to Indians. Pro- 
(liution is moving iipw'ard and inflation seems at last 
under conirol. 


> Industrial Progress 

_ From 1922 to 1942, India’s factories doubled in 
number. Since she became a free nation on August 15, 
, 1947, countless specific instances have indicated that 
Indian indust riahz.ation is solidly grounded. For 
example, the past year production of cotton cloth 
increased over five hundred million yards; that 
cotton yarn increased by far more than a Imndred 
million pounds, of plywood by ten million square feel. 
M’roduetion of soap more than doubled. The steel 
i indu»tri«s are being greatly expended, while 

tlif^TSTa mills remain the largest single steel plant 
i iii^thc British group of nations. 'The number of Indians 
engaged in indu.stry is now between two and a half 
and ten millions, depending on one’s definition of 
I terms. 

. ^ During 1948, many “firsts” were achieved in Indian 
industry: the first Indian-made steamship was launched 
bom India’s first shipyard; a first batch of steam road 
ller.s was turned out; the first truly Indian aircraft 
VI re built. Re^arch in scientific subjects has become 
far Imtter co-ordinated and much more interrelated 
villi immediate industrial purposes than before. Vhan’es 
fo a chain of laboratories in whose work industry and 
government share. Important work is being done in 
the field of atomic energy, for which India possesses 
V’^efnl raw material as well as some of the world’s 
great physicists. 

.*8ytnptomfitic of Indian industrial trends, the popu¬ 
lation of Calcutta, second largest city aftar iMtodon 


in the Commonwealth of Nations, has jumped in the 
past six years from 2,200,000 to 0,600,000 and is now 
clamoring for a subway. 

Industrial growth is so rapid, eagerness for it among 
virtually all effectual groups of India so sure, iiud 
there are so many vast projects now being curried out, 
that the miracle would be if India were not to astonish 
the world by her industrial output two to five years 
hence. Already possessing the world’s vastest iiTigu- 
tion system, India’s harnessing of her potential 39 
'million h.p. of water power is as yet but a fifth corri- 
pletcd but will increase greatly through watci-control 
jirojects that will be completed in the next few years 
Present investigations with the help of American 
engineers of large coal deposits in southern India may 
lead to their conversion to niuch-ineected gasoline;. 
Facforic,s being built tend to follow the latest moal 
efficient plans and to profit from llie advances and 
errors of generations of Western experience. 

The ecntral government is the most consjiicuous 
promoter of lliLs jirogress but this need not obscure 
the impressive progress being made by Princely State.s, 
t y governments of provinces, bv foreign and indigenous 
private enterprise. For instance, since India’s independ¬ 
ence. under its governor, world-famed poetess Sarojini 
Naidu (who died in March, 1949), the political unit 
called United Provinces has raised its nation-building 
budget i-ix-fotd. has started construction of cement, 
cardboard, and .scientific instrument factories, and has 
set up a $30-million industrial credit corporation. 
Mysore, one of several princely states which had 
launched industrialization years ago, is now adding a 
fertilizer and cliemic.als plant of 50.(^ tons annual 
capacity, a sugar factory with crushing capacity of 
l.ObO tons of canc a day, expansion of an ehxitric plant 
to include manufacture of eloctric motors, and factories 
for making plastics, rayon, bicyedos, aluminum. 

Earlier Developments 

Modern indiistralizalion gains from having a back¬ 
ground in India’s past. Her cottage and court indus¬ 
tries were liiglily developed in quality and active on a 
large scale throughout ancient times and until the 
ceunirv becanu' fully dominated by Britain. This craft 
tradition was still remembered when .shifts toward 
modern industry were made in the nineteenth century, 
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accelerating at the time of the Boer War (1899t-1902). 
A marked increaae of indujjtrial activity took place in 
World War I when India equipped a largo overaeas 
army. 

When the Congress party announced independence 
as India’s political goal, Xmas week, 1929, Nehru 
siniiillaiU’Oiisly iiroclaiiiiod a set of oconoiiiic plana 
which scri ed ns a remindc'r that India did not aim at 
political without economic freedom. In the^ summer 
of 1938, the many iconflicling philosophies of national 
planning and industrialization were weighed carefulfy 
when the Working Committee of the t’ongress party 
conv'cned with the Alinislers of ludustiy of the 
Congress-elected Provinces “to explore the possihilities 
of an All-India Iiulustriiil Plan." 

During W’orld War II the imprisonaienl of min.v 
of India’s greatest leaders disturbed the smootli evolu¬ 
tion of industrial planning. But on the other liand 
tens of millions in India sjiaied dining the war years 
in a modem nieelmnized lile wlio had preMousl.v lived 
in a truly agiirultuial and hand-work environment. 
Western resistance to (he iudiistriulization of India 
siiccuiTibed ,to t.he. de.sijcrate 'lU'ed for war goods. 
Shipinng Imhan raw materials to England for la-ocess- 
ing bi'camo impractical when .submarine .sinkings in the 
Mediterranean forced freighters to abandon Suez for 
the tedious round-Africa route. India mobi’iznd the 
asscmhling and partial manufacture of 500 auto chassis 
a week, the repairing of a war total of 4.000 vessels, 
the making of all types of munitions, and the clothin'; 
of vast Allied armies. She won the name of the 
Arsenal of the East. And her two million soldiers 
gained knowledge of cars, tools, travel. 

By 1944 the picture of India’s future industriali¬ 
zation w'as clear enough so that eight of the country’s 
major industrialists, hard-headed practical men amal¬ 
gamated their concepts in "the Bombay Plan.” By 
following it they forecast that India’s industrial produc¬ 
tion would increase five-fold and India’s per capita 
income would be doubled, within fifteen years 

In December 1947, four months after indeiiendcnce 
was won, a conference between the new indigenous 
government, key heads of industrial management, and 
labor loaders, clarified a number of i,s.sues. Nehru’s 
appeal for industrial peace on that occasion has not 
been forgotten and although there have been many 
strikes, the man hour loss from January to Sejitember 
1948 was less than half that of the same period of the 
previous year (that is mainly prior to India's 
independence). 

Raisino Standauds or liiviNc 
One of two primary factors that alow up lhi.s vast 
industrial up.surge is India’s determination that her 
Industrial ReA’olulion should be primarily, fundamon- 
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tally, premeditMedly, for the welfare of the maaMS. 
She is fully awoke of the variety of paths industriali^ 
has taken and can take. She has even had frightful 
slums of her own. fjhe has seen sudden unemployment 
strike throngs of men uprooted from their villages— 
villages which in the farmers’ rush to quick money in 
the cities had so deteriorated that they could not serve 
as havens for victims of an industrial dejiression. 
Centralization versus decentralization, efficiency of huge 
versus small-scale plants, controls versus laissez-faire, 
the need to create consumer wealth before asking 
potential but iiiqioi erished consumers to buy processed 
goods—all such questions were being examined in India 
long before there was a trangible prospect of the 
political freedom needed to work out the national 
destiny. 

Throughout the long struggle for freedom, India’s 
leaders reiterated tlieir concciri with the ivonoraic us 
with the hoc.ifil, leligious and imlit.iciil a.spccts of India’s 
future. Such “younger’’ men as Nehru and tlie late 
Suhlias Chandra Bose, and even siicli loft.v minds as 
Tagore, always linked their counli.v’s jiohticni iisjmaiions 
to the economic welfare of her iiullum.s. Mahatma 
Gandhi was an economist and as conceiiied with the 
livelihood of each of India’s 700,01)0 villages as with the 
W'clfarc and liberty of the w’holc nation. .Speaking as a 
saint, he said you should not expect piety from a 01.111 
whose stomach is ('inpty. J'oday’s leaders have indicated 
that they consider indu.striahzatiou to be no goal m 
itself but a precious aid with whose help they hope 
to pilacc tlieir people in a position to resist the seduc¬ 
tions of totalitarian propaganda. 

I8 India Soclauzing Industby ,* 

Aside from the self-imposed brake that careful 
concern for public welfare represents, the foremost cause 
of delays in the path of India’s otherwise rapid indus¬ 
trialization is the doubt persisting in the minds of 
foreign and domestic financiers ns to how far India's 
Central Government will go m the direction of sociahsmi, 
of control or ownershi]) of industry. ln\('slors are 
worri(>d because the new regime controls ordnance 
plants, railways, and imwer sources including atomic 
research. Study reveals, however, that industries owned 
or controlled by the Central Indian Go\ernmpnt camp 
into its hands, generally s]icakmg, by chance, by entirely 
voluntary transfer, without, any fixed nationalization 
plan. As a great Indian scientist puts it, “Nationalization 
(in India today) is not a policy or a program but simply 
the most practical technique, for operating’’ some public 
utilities. The Indian policies when analyzed do not seem 
as earth-shaking as those of Roosevelt, Truman or the 
British Labor Government. 
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In .4pril 1948, the Indian Parliament ]aid_ down 
some general rules which Indians greeted as lair to 
foreign and domestic, industrial investors. These resolu¬ 
tions envisaged leaving all existing privately owned 
public u*ilitie.s, strategic and biusic industries, in their 
owners’ hands for at least ten yeai.s, idler whieli adt'qtialn 
compensation would be awurrlnd in caxf tbe State 
should take any of tliciii over. All classe.s of iridii.slrj’ 
except certain key types of public utility and defense 
plant.s, which were ffiiccifiod, were declared entirely 
open to private enterprise and to participation ol 
’foreign eapital. No movenieiit in India today, even 
outside the government, threatens investors with forced 
('xpropriation. 

Sardar Patel, Deputy I’rime Minister, as.sured the 
Madras Chamber of Commeree on February 22, 1949 ; 
“Take it from me as gosiiel truth that the Indian 
government ha.s neither the capaeily nor the means to 
lake up nationalization at present.” He appeided to 
,J)U.sine&smi£p„Jo help recon.struct the country with thi'ir 
ii11ii*«rirt.5rather than immediate gains in mind. 

• Prime Ministe’’ Nehru, at the Jiimiary 24 meeting 
of the Central Adirsory Council of Industries, in New 
Delhi, stre.ssrd that fears of such nationalization as 
would discourage private enterprise 'wi're unfounded 
While no government could guarantee the .utiiro in 
a changing dynamic world and while Um' whole 
question ultimately depended rather on external 
factors than on official pronounceinents, the Indian 
government had neither the skilled manpower nor the 
financial capacity to run the nation’s industries. The 
government's keenest concern with industry was to 
see that high productivity was quickly reached in the 
more needed fields. 

Yet the fact remains that private enterprise in 
Hurope and America has been lukewarm thus far in 
liarticipating in that thrilling, momentous adventure, 
f;a important in determining future world affairs—the 
industrialiBation of India.—/ndta Today, April, 1949. 


You and Poliomyelitis 

Knowing the facts about infantile paralysis gives 
you a posilue advantage m facing the summer of 
1949. It ha.s been determined that in many instances, 
fear peuneiitiiig ii coinmuniiy, and especially the 
tcrroi fell by a iniitlier and father, can affect children 
adversely. Soiiinlinie.s tlie sears of insecurity and 
fright remain beyond the result.s of the disease itself. 
You eaii only keep yoiit children 'mentally at. case it 
you avoid hystiU'ia yourself. And knowing the facts 
will eoulnbute to your equanimity. 

Tlierc .still is no preventive, no miracle drug to 
arrest, the progress of piiralysi.s. But these facts you 
.shoultl find very rea.-suring : 

Infantile jmalyisis is not usmlly a kiUhty disease. 
Some 5 per cent to 10 per cent of tho.se who get it 
die. But, about 8 per cent of those who get diphtheria, 
a whojly preventable disease, also die. 

At least half of those who conlrarl infantile, para¬ 
lysis come throuyh without any /wmianent cnpphng. 
Another 25 per eent to 30 per cent have weaknesses 
so slight that they can load perfectly normal lives. 
'Thus, only about one-fourth of those with a diagnosis 
of infantile paralysis become cripples and of these, 
many can be .aided by treatment and surgery in wave 
impo.ssiblp a quarter of a century ago. 

Those who contract infantile paralysis have access 
to prompt, modern care that can almost eradicate 
deformity and minimize crippling. _ 

Payment for treatment is availahle through more 
than 3M>0 Chaptetrs of the National Foundation for 
Infantile, Paralysis—for those who cannot meet bull 
without' financial assistance. 

What can we expect this year 7 Unfortunately, 
predictions as to where infantile paralysis will strike, 
and how hard, are useless. Last year, there were more 
recorded cases <27,894) than in any year sitice 1916. 
Indeed, during the last six years there ‘has been aa 
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unusually high number of reported cases. One reason 
for the high figures lies in the fact that diagnosis has 
improved and public health services can consequently 
report more cases. Many mild cases, formerly over¬ 
looked, arc detected and hospitalized today. Precau¬ 
tions in the box below arc most important to parents 
of children under 16, for the bulk of those who get 
infantile paralysis are in this age group. But older 
children and adults do get the disease ; indeed, the 
age group most affected has been rising steadily in 
recent years so that today five to nine-year-olds are 
in most danger where it u.si-d to be the one to five- 
year-olds. Just to play safe, any member of the f.amily 
exhibiting suspicious symptoms should be treated in 
the same way as children are. 

One of the physicians at the First International 
Conference on Poliomyelitis, which represeiilalives of 
43 nations attended last July, rcporti'd that adolescent 
and adult patients who did not promptly go to bed, 
remain quiet and unchillcd, in tlic presence of the 
first, niild symptoms, appciirf'd to contract a more 
serious form of the disease. Since early symptoms look 
just like (hose of a cold, upset stomach or some other 
minor ailliction. one should be extra cautious about 
those trivial things during the polio season. 

Why is incidence of the disease rising in older 
ago groups ? This is a question scientists, as well as 
the rest of us, are asking. As yet it can only be 
answered theoretically. One theoiy holds that every¬ 
one is exposed to the vims at an early age and deve¬ 
lops some immunity without producing diagnosable 
symptoms. But, as sanitation facilities improve in our 
countpf, fewer babies and very young children meet 
the virus in mild contact. Thus wlien they arc exposed 
to it" in later life, possibly in larger doses, t.hey are 
more susceptible than those who grew up with loss 
protection from germs of all kinds. 

Bear in mind that when polio strikes a community, 
many people who appear entirely well are undoubtedly 
harboring the virus in their s.vsteins. We think they 
can pass the infection on to the susce.ptibles without 
necessarily coming down with the disease themselves. 
With so many theoretical carriers, rigid quarantine 
methods are largely futile. 

We know today that infantile paralyse is not 
caused by a single virus, but rather a family of vimscs, 
and that immunity to one of these does not nece^savily 
produce immunity to others. That, is why staying in 
your home eommunity, not mingling with crowds on 
trains or buses, is a precaution urged during the polio 
season. You and your children may have developed 
immunity to the iiartieular polio virus prevalent in 
your own area, but you may have no resistance to 
other members of the virus family re.sponsible for the 


avoid swimmW in water which has not been 
declared a&(\ by your health department; 

avoid chilling ; 

keep clean. Wash hands after going to toilet and 
before eating. Keep food covered. 

Call your doctor at once if there ai-e symptoms 
of headache, nausea, upset stomach, muscle 
soreness or stiffness, unexplained fever. 

Consult your chapter of the National Foundation 
for help. , 

Quick action may prevent crippling !—Magazine 
Digest. 

_• 

American News Briefs 

95 per cent of American Homes use Electricity ; 
Move than 96 per cent of all American homes have 
electric light and power available to them. It is 
estimated that of all American families living in cities, 
67 per cent have electric refrigerators, 88 per cent have 
electric vacuum cleaners, 52 per cent have I'lectric 
washing machines,, 93 percent have electric irons and 
91 per cent have radios or radio-plioiiograph 
combinations. i 

* * 

Men and Machines :—Six per cent of all produc¬ 
tive work in the United States is done by animals 
and men while 94 per cent is done by machines. A 
century ago animals and men did 70 per cent of the 
work and machines only 30 per cent. 

* * * 

Cotton Exports :—The United Slates exported 
r,709,(X)0 bales of cotton, each weighing .'KX) pounds, 
from August 1948 through April 1919. This more 
than three times the amount exported during the 
previous year. 
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disease. 

Arc we any nearer prevention of infantile para¬ 
lysis? The answer is yes. There are more scientists, 
specialists in at least twenty-four district fields, 
working on the problem today than at any time in 
histor.v. Experimentally, they have already immunized 
animals against two of the three known polio viruses, 
proving that the disca.se is capable of responding to 
vaccination technique. Many problems .still remain, 
but if polio comes to your town this summer, you can 
face it with less apprehension than was possible 
bofore-^for there is now a spirit of real optimism in 
the polio research world. 

Mbrsagk to Pahbnts 

If polio hits your area this year, sec that your 
children— 

avoid trrowds and crowded places ; 

avoid over-fatlgtte. It may invite a more serious 
form o4 the disease i 
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AAVW Memberskip', — By an ovcfwheiming vote of 
2,168 to 65, the American Associa ibn of University 
W omen has amended its constitvuioa to insure the 
admission of qualified Negroes to ali branch organiza¬ 
tions of the national association. The AAUW is a nation¬ 
al organization for women college graduates. The new 
by-laws, adopted at the association’s fifty-first biennial 
convention here decree that branches must accept as 
members all women graduates of accredited institutions, 
“regardless of race, color, creed, or religion.” 

* * * * 

Weekly Earnings :—hn mid-May 1949, average 
weekly earnings of the 11,800,QUO production workers in 
United Htates factories were 853.08, the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics reports. The work week averaged 
38.0 hours. 

* * * * 

Boy iS'cmtt.s:--Noai'ly 16,000,000 American boys have 
been inenibcrs of the Boy Scouts of America, an 
iiffdi’Ue of the World Hcouting Movement, since the 
orgumzation was started in the United States in 1910. 

* ♦ ♦ • 

Radio SUUion.'i, —There are more than 30 radio 
hroadeasling stations in the United States. 

* * * * 

R( rn (ilioii Cen.tn s'.— Tho United Slaliis Foresli 
Sirvice reports Unit it has built 230 winter si>orts areas 
and 4.500 camp and picnii; area.s in national forests 
for jiublic u.se. 

* * * * 

Power Per ILorker:—There i.s .nn average of anore 
than five horsepower of electrical (-nergy or the equi¬ 
valent of the energy of 50 human helpers, available to 
each American inilu.«triiil worker to ligiiten his work 
and increase his productivity. * 


Aew Airports :—A total of 333 airports were built 
m the U.S. from June 1, 1948, to June 1, 1949, the 
vh. Civil Aeronautics AdmiiiistraLion reports. The 
construction brought the number of airports iii the 
nation to 6,039. 

* * ♦ ♦ 

Film Production:—HoWywood moliori luctiuo com¬ 
panies are making films at a rapid rate. Diinug a Mitgld 
week of June there were 48 pictures before the c.Jincra.s, 
the greatest number in production for any one week 
since July, 1947. By June, a total of 1.35 leatui. li iiw 
hud been completed m 1949c—(/8/8. 

The Congo ; Home of Half the World’s 
Cranium Ore 

The little-known fact behind VVasliington’s 
hush-hush atomic talks last month is that a shorl- 
tenn Anglo-American agreeracnl, which earmarli 
to the United btates tlie Belgian Congo’s entire 
production of uranium, expires early in 1950 . 
Unless it is renewed, the British under a long-term 
agreement will be entitled to half the output of 
the Congo, which to dale has been America’s 
biggest source of the basic raw material of the 
atom bomb. 

Even Uoudiiii never put on sncli a great dis¬ 
appearing act a.s ocelli ltd during tlie early days of the 
war. \l'liat wa-. made lo \ diiisli was an entire mine, 
half a mile .-•quaie and 200 feel deep. Its production 
disaiipcared from piddic statistics. It.s very location 
\ anistied irom newly published maps. 
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It was neither an ordinary mine nor an obscure 
one which ostensibly ceased to exist. Before the war 
it was the world’s most important hole m the ground 
to scientists and technicians who worked with radio¬ 
active materials. Since it was discovered in 1915, it 
had become the source of three-tilths of the world’s 
radium. With some veins so rich that their uranium- 
oxide content topji.ed 60 per cent, it was the greatest 
developed deposit of uranium ore. In fact, the mine 
that disappeared contained half the world’s known 
reserves. 

That the imime was far away in the Belgian 
Congo made it nonetheless vital when the Manhattan 
Project was conceived. As top secrecy veiled the 
progress in fashioning an atom bomb, it also cloaked 
all telltale new about the Congo’s uranium. Only 
in the postwar period was the velvet curtain of 
secrecy partly lifted. Even today llie Atomic Energ.y 
Commission will not reveal either the quantity or 
the value of the uranium mined there. 

Remote 

If the United States hud tried to find a less 
accessible uranium supply, it would have been hard 
put to it. For the Congo’s only uranium mine is 
located at Shinkolobw'e, in Katanga Province in the 
southeastern part of tlie colony, near the borders of 
Korthern Rhodesia and Portuguese Angola. Just to be 
extra-difficult, it lies midway between the Atlantic and 
Indian Oceans. 

To the average American who thinks of the whole 
Congo as a tropical jungle, Shinkolobwe could not he 
more surprising. Its 4,500-foot altitude makes its 
climate not too uncomiortable for the few Europeans 
there. The high veld is dry and open. The tempera¬ 
ture averages only 68 degrees year around. It falls 
below freezing in winter. 

The uranium mine itself looks like a .smaller-scalc 
edition of the great Mesabi iron mines in Minnesota. 
It is a huge open cut, with terraced sides. At the 
bottom steam shovels bite out chunks of ore and dump 
them into cars on a narrow-gauge railway. Those cars, 
loaded with pitchblende (uranium oxide) and other 
uranium compounds, are hauled by cable and steam 
engine to the surface. 

However easy the digging, the shipping of tlie ore 
to the United States is incredibly roundabout. After 
the ore is processed a little on the spot, it is taken 
110 miles through the bush country to Elisabethvillc, 
the booming, modernistic capital of Katanga. Follow¬ 
ing partial refinement at “E’ville,” the ore is taken 
1,100 miles across Africa on the Bas-Congo-au-Kstanga 
lailroad, a narrow-gauge jerkwater line owned by British 
capital, to Lobito, whose deepwater bay and docking 


facilities make it’feiigola's biggest port. Prom there the 
ore is sliipped 7,000 wiles to the United States across 
\raters which in wartime were infested by Uerraan 
U-boats. 

How the vast .American stake in the Congo’s 
uranium is to be defended has been the subject of 
continuing Anglo-American,-Belgian talks. Actually, 
tlie very remoteness of the mine and its railroad route 
to the ocean is its best defense. The long sea voyage 
is a far weaker link in America’s uranium lifeline. 

The Blacks 

At Shinkolobwe all the mining is done by Bantu 
natives —Ics noirx to the Belgian engineers and fonmen. 
The small town, like the mine there, is operated by 
the groat Union Miniere du Haut Katanga, the largest 
company in Katanga, owned jointly by Belgian and 
British capital. 

The Congo’s treatment of the natives was ar 
international scandal in the days when thi 'railed 
tioiigo Free State was King Leopold II’s pri\ iite holiby. 
But since it liecanie a Belgian colony in 1908, it has 
enjoyed a policy of benevolent paternalism—without 
relaxation of the color hue. The UMHK ha.s about 
the bc.st record for native treatment in tlie entire 
Congo. 

ttongo authorilic.'i eon.sider the Shinkolobwe miners 
.so well treated that they foresee no important intornip- 
tion to uranium mining from labor troubles. Even 
Communist agents, who all over Atriea are preaching 
native nationalism rather than abstruse ideolog.V, are 
not believed to present any immediate danger to 
America’s uranium supply. 

• nncKi.EHS AT Home 

But in BriLssels, Communist, ]joliticians have long 
made political capital out of Shinkolobwe’s uianium. 
The.v have argued that the exjiort of the Congo ore 
e.\clu.sively to the United States placed Belgium in a 
“colonial position.’’ 'riicy have coniplained that such 
shijiments threatened Belgiurn’.s “Eastern ally’’-- the 
Soviet Union. They have challenged the Belgian 
Government to publrsh the seeret agreeinent.s involved. 

To this hullabaloo Paul-Hcnri Spaak. Belgian 
Premier and foreign minister, has been deaf. He has 
refu.-'.i'd to reieal tlie spt'cifie fact.s on the Congo’s pro¬ 
duction for wlueh the Communists were fishing. He 
has in.sisled that uranium exports to America would 
continue at least until the United Nations sets up 
working control over worldwide atomic activities. And 
that prosiiect was dimmer than ever last week when 
the UN Atomic Energy Commi.ssion, after three years 
of trying, suspended indefinitely its seareh for an 
international agreement.-—A^’etosweefc, August 8, 1949. 
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Pandit Nehru*s Visit to the U. S. A. 

Pandit Nehru is being feted and honoured all over 
die United States in true American fashion. It is too 
early as yet to sum up the results of this visit, since 
our Premier has gone there as a guest of the President 
of the United States, without any definite mission or 
delegation as from the nationals of India. He went out 
in response to a friendly goodwill gesture and he has 
been welcomed with warmth in an overwhelmingly 
generous measure. In summing up the reactions of such 
a visit one has to take into consideration many factors 
which are not normally apparent to the public ken, for 
where the results of the exchange of goodwill gestures 
between nations are measured the abstract intangibles 
sometimes outweigh the concrete realities. Phrases like 
“Entente cordiale,” “Hands across the seas,” "Good 
ncighbourliness" have all acquired a sinister meaning as 
a consequence of two World Wars and therefore in this 
suspicious world one is only too prone to look for 
secret motives behind every friendly move. 

Be that as it may, the background of this visit as 
seen from! the American point of view is somewhat 
interesting. The political background is clearly summed 
up in a special despatch to the New York Times by 
James Heston on October 16. In the course of an analysis 
of the situation, with the heading “U.S. Far East 
‘^icy Is Being Reappraised,” ne comes to the 
icoUcltllSSn that Nehru’s visit reflects that high priority 
is* being given to Asiatic Affairs. It ii a comprehensive 
analysis in which the high lights are put on these 
factors : 

The United States has been fo_rc,ed by the 
pressure of events abroad and the limitations on 
human endurance at home to establish a rough 
priority system for its foreign policy, worrying first 
about Russia*; second, Europe ; and third, Asia. 

This one-two*three approach has never been 
rigid, and mo^ of the time' iC has not even been 
conscious, but in’ general this is the_ order in which 
our officials have spent their limited time and 
energies since the end of the war. . , - 

Unfortunately, developments in Asia have for 
Borne ti me refused to co-operate with this system. 


With a fine disregard for the British economic crisis, 
the split in Germany, the atomic explosion in Russia, 
and all other problems in Europe, the Communists 
have kept advancing in China, the Indians have 
continued their reflections on what to do with their 
new freedom, and the Indonesians, Malayans, Bur¬ 
mese, and Indo-Chinese have pursued their several 
drives for power and independence. 

It is a matter of controversy here whether the 
United States Government could have changed these 
developments very much ^even if it had given them 
top priority. But it is now realized that events in the, 
Far East are reaching a point where a re-evaluation 
of the situation and perhaps of the priority has to 
be made. 

Nehru’s visit is not the cause but one of the 
results of this re-evaljiation. Largely owing to his 
wisdom and Britain’s capacity to learn from history, 
India is today one of the very few relatively stable 
elements in the whole of the Far East. 

Not only the United States, but India in general 
and Nehru in particular are making new e.stimates 
for the future. And while it is unlikely that any 
tangible decisions will be made as a result of the 
Indian Prime Minister’s current mission, impressions 
will very likely be formed on both sides in the next 
few weeks which may in the long run influence 
greatly the course of affairs in the Orient. 

Then after summing up the view of some U. S. 
foreign office and other high officials that Japan is the 
only reliable element in the Far East, he puts forward 
the contention of many other officials who beliei, that 
this reliability of Japan is based on assumptions which 
are impermanent in quality and therefore unreliable. 
In this connection he goes on to say : 

What the United States mr.st do, these officials 
believe, is to accept the changes that have taken 
place in the political development of the Far East, 
and try to work out a policy that conforms to the 
facts of the present situation, regardleas of how long 
that may take or how difficult it may be. 

It is not likely that the United, States will 
recognize the Chinese Communists in the near 
future, but if the Chinese people 'acquiesce in the 
leadership of the Communiste and'if the Communist 
Government there demppstrates that it is willing 
to meet its interngtiopal obligations, the likelihood 
is that the United ’States will ^nter into diplomatio 
lelaions-with the new regime. 
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Tlu^, iiowever, is Mkely to b« last Mtbsr 
thsQ the first move in any policy that may evolve 
from the current re-evaluation of American Far 
Fastem policy. The first move is to try to demons¬ 
trate to Kehru that this c;puntry, despite the current 
demonstrationB on Capitol Hill and the current spate 
of angry notes about the Communists in Moscow and 
Eastern Europe, is a reliable force for peace and 
that it is lem emotional and imperialistic than it 
sometimes sounds. - 

This, of course, is only one side of the story. 
Nehru, too, will be expected here to demon^rate 
that the new India is also a reliable force which can 
use its new freedom effectively to support the objec¬ 
tives the Prime Minister has so eloquently described. 

If first impressions are reliable, and they some¬ 
times are, Pandit Nehru is a philosophical man who 
has come out of a lifetime struggle with the British 
without bitterness, and emerged from a lifetime 
admiration of communism with sufficient objectivity 
to take another look. 

He has also arrived here, to judge fronoi his 
public and private remarks, with a remarkable degree 
of detachment and friendliness toward the United 
States. And unlike many visitors, he is not likely to 
base his conclusions on surface observations. 

In short, the relations between the Far East and 
the United States are now being re-examined. This 
has happened many times in the past, but this time 
the examination is going on at both ends, with the 
Far East having far more independence to determine 
its future than ever before. 

Pandit Nehru’s public utterances in the U.S.A., the 
two most significant of which are reproduced in full 
elsewhere in the Notes of this issue, have so far laid 
emphasis on the necessity for peace and the role India 
is prepared to play in it. He has further laid stress on 
the fact that the problems of Asia have a world 
significance now and they can no longer be ignored 
without jeopardising the stability of all nations. It is 
not time yet to examine in detail ail his statements. 

Protection for Civil Servants 

There was a storm in a tea-cup over Article 283-A 
of the Constitution, which provides for guarantees for 
civil servants. We have been unable to find any real 
justification for the inclusion of this Article in the 
Constitution. But ail the same we do not see any reason 
for being unduly perturbed by the fact of its inclusion. 
There are some persons *who imagine the Articles of the 
New Constitution to be like the Laws of the Medes and 
the Persians, unalterable and impossible of modification. 
This supposition we know to be based on false 
Premises, as any student of Political History knows. 
In a free country nothing can stand before the will of 
the people, and we have not the slightest doubt that 
before many decades —or even may be a sinede decade 
—have passed this newly forged Constitution of ours 
will be drastically modified in many respects. 

The new Article 2S3-A reads as follows : 

“Except as otherwise expressly provided by this 
Constitution, every person who having been appointed 
by Ike Secretary of State or Secretary of Statedn- 
Oomunl, to a civil service of the Crown.in India 
oon^ues on and after the conuneocemient of this 


Constitutioig^ tk uad^ the OoverpMhflft 
and the Qovemment of the State shall be ratiUed 
to receive from' the Government of India and tiie 
Government of the State, which he is serving from 
time to time, the same conditions of service as res¬ 
pects remuneration, leave ^d pemon, and the Wme 
ri^ts as respects disciplinary matters or rights as 
similar thereto as changed circumrtanoes may permit 
as that person was entitled ta immediately before such 
commencement.*' 

Mr. R. K. Sidhwa said that while he beUeved in 
keeping the services contented, he fel^ that this 
Article had over-crossed the limit. This Artidie, he 
said, should not have found place in the Constitution. 

Mr. Anantasayanam Ayyangar admitted that thia 
was an “extraordinaiy” guarantee they were giving to 
the "heaven-bom” service, particularly ,bcceuae: 7 rfhen 
they had not been able “to give guarantee for food 
and clothing to the masses and when they have not 
given any guarantee to the under-dogs in the services.” 

“This guarantee” he said, “means that the rulers 
of the previous regime continues to be rulers of the 
present regime. This guarantee asks us to forget that 
these 400 officers committed excesses thinking that they 
do not form part of this country." He said that “This 
is not to the credit of the service, because they cared 
more for money than anything else. The British 
bureaucrats who ruled over us some time ago 
purchased the loyalty by paying money.” But he was 
fualfing the mem'bers to pass the Article in view of the 
guarantee given by the national leaders. 

Continuing Mr. Ayyangar said that Mr. Gopala- 
swami Ayyangar was charged with the task of making 
suggestions for the reorganisation of the Secretariat. 
He said, "It is absolutely necessary that we should take 
axe in ouf hand to cut our expenditure.” In the previous 
regime there were only 5 Joint Secretaries, but now 
there were 30. 

Mr. Ayyangar said that while they were making 
an exception in favour of the I.C.S. cadre, he was 
sorry to say that some of them had not reconciled to 
the new conditions uul did not feel tiiat they were 
part and parcel of the country. 

Sardar Patel's Tnbate / 

We have observed with some consideraibiS’TWitjuiit 
of surprise the outburst of emotion ip our beloved 
Sardar during his defence of the services. He is fully 
juptified of course in standing up for the services wd 
evety Ihi^iig person will fully endorse his ooncluding 
remarks about allowu^ the membete of the services to 
express their opinions to the heads of the States’ 
administration freely and to allow the servtoes to 
develop gradually. But it -is quite another matter to 
accept bis highly eiilo^stio appmuel of the patriptiam, 
Ic^llyi sincerity and ability ol the dvU sefviees as an 
entity. We confess that we are unable to (b ao wittout 
attaching cQosiderable reserve and &nit*tioas. If this 
praise wi^re givep to the iPprees w 
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hMrtQr »$m, but is tteuMi# m fmd m t&« ci^ 
S^rVioM, tlM m m Iliilk^E td odidide i6m 
metnben of tiiooo tArviodi dre tnUy pantos of patriot- 
jam, loyally, ameerity and ability. As about the rest of 
them—the less said the better I 

“I feel very sad,” said Sardar Patel, “that we have 
been continuously quarrelling with the very instru¬ 
ments from which we have to take work. Who do so 
are doing a great disservice to the country.” 

The guarantees given to the Services,'Sardar Patel 
added, were not given in secret. All the representatives 
of the nation, including the provinces, had agreed to 
them. Htttnrtff worked irith members of the Service, he 
j couW say that in point of patriotism, loyalty, sincerity 
k'lld it would not be possible to find substitutes 

for them. “Theff are as good as ourselves and to speak 
of them in disparaging terms in this Home and to criticise 
them in public, is doing a disservice to yourselves and 
to the country." 

Eacplaining the oiroumstances in which these 
Ruarantees were given, Sardar Patel recalled that 
“British District Magistrates were playing havoc” in 
five districts of the Punjab including Rawalpindi and 
Gurgaon. In Gurgaon, the District Magistrate arrested 
leading Congressmen for no fault of theirs and when 
the local bar association protested against their arrest, 
he wrote on the application that the Congressmen had 
been arrested as hostages. Sardar Patel personally 
went to see the British District Magistrate and asked 
him whether it was true that he had arrested people 
as hostages. The Magistrate denied the charge. Sardar 
Patel then confronted him with the document. The 
Magistrate asked the Sardar, “How did you get this”? 
Sardar Patel replied, “That is not the question. Is this 
your endorsement or not ?” 

Even after this incident, Sardar Patel, who was 
then Home Minister of undivided India, failed to get 
that British Magistrate removed from Gurgaon. Sardar 
Patel wrote to the Governor of the Punjab and 
pleaded with the Viceroy, but still he could not be 
removed. 

Such things were happening not only in the 
^unjab, but elsewhere too, Sardar Patel said it was 
i^diir^jJyjiiev^iituxnBtanceB that he in the interests of 
h(^ country, agreed to partition as a last resort, on 
ondition that power would be transferred in two 
aonths and the would not interfere on the 

[uostion of Xndisn States. The guarantee to the 
Service found a |daee in the Indian Independence Act 
fbich gave birth to the Indian Parliament. 

He said, “When Mr. Henderson came here to 
ettle Ihe questibn of Services of the Secretary of 
1 ‘ 0 'te, it was discussed and agreed that the question 
hould be settled before power was actually traifrferred. 

1 Was agreed that some direct arrang«nent should be 
lade by Britain ih regard to the conditions of service 
i the mtedyers of the Secretaiy of State Service and 
f'eh.oniy vHR the tttwrfer of power take place. And 
guarantees were . 


"It «as tbed suggested by me that Britain ^ould 
be cotkMraed intit tmiy the Britkh members of the 
Secretary of Stated Services. More than 80 per cent 
of the members were British. I asked Mr. Henderson 
to leave us to deal with Indian members alone. It was 
agreed that those British members should be given 
compensation if thqr wanted to leave the services of 
India, and they'should be given proportionate pension. 
Everything was settled before the question of transfer 
of power was proceeded with. 

"These negotiations were considered in certain 
important sections. They were placed before the 
Cabinet. It was a joint Cabinet at that time and the 
Cabinet had accepted these proposals. 

“Then the Viceroy asnt a comimunication to the 
British Parliament and it was accepted by the British 
Parliament, Many of Europeans, Britons, who were 
in service then have left.” 

"But when the negotiations were going on,” Sardar 
Patel said, “I asked to leave the case of Indian mem¬ 
bers of the Secretary of State’s Service to us to deal 
with them as we like. Th^ will trust us and we shall 
trust them. And this suggestion of mine was also 
agreed to." 

Sardar Patel further said, “You are responsible 
members of Parliament. The Leader of this House has 
been invited to America, and from the honour that is 
being conferred on him, it shows how much respect 
and esteem he enjoys outside. 

“He was in the House when such assurances and 
guarantees were given to momibers of the Civil Services. 
How can you forget those instances of recent history ? 
What is the use of talking about the people who serve 
us well and who cannot be easily substituted 7 I wish 
this to be recorded in this House that during the last 
two or three years if most of the members of the 
Services have not been serving the country efBciently, 
practically the Union would have collapsed. 

“Ask Dr. Matthai about their quality and inte¬ 
grity. He has been working with them. Ask the 
Premiers of our own provinces. They would also tell 
you the quality of the people with whom they have 
been worl^g. There is no use in talking only of 
Congressmen.” 

"Once and for all, decide whether you want this 
Service. If you decide that you should not have the 
Service at oH, in spite of my pledged word, I will take 
the Service with me and I will go. I will tell the 
servicemen, ‘Let m go. The nation has changed.’ They 
are capable of earning their living. 

"If you want the Service, I would advise you to 
allow its members to open their mouths freely. If you 
are a Premier, it is your duty to allow your Secretary 
or other servants to express their opinions without fear 
or favwir. Today my Secretary can write an endorse- 
frtent exactly opposite to mine. I have given him 
freedom always and told him, ‘If you do not give me 
jrour honeit opinion for fear that it will displeaW 
your Minister, yon had beUer go,* 
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"The Houw,” Sardar Patel went on, "considers 
only the benefits and privileges of the hiembers of 
the Service. Let us also consider whether at present 
we can substitute them all. We have already made 
some substitutes. We have started our own Defence 
training class. If you want India to survive, I would 
advice you all to allow the Service of the country to 
gradually develop.” ' 

Sardar Patel, therefore, advised the members to 
support the Services except where individual members 
might misbehave. He also appealed to them to give 
the Article their full support. 

Calcutta University Affairs 

The elder section of our regular readers may 
remember the campaign for University reform carried 
on for years in the editorial columns of The Modem 
Review and its sister paper the Prabad, against the 
Calcutta University authorities. We do not know if the 
details are known to the readers of present day for we 
are referring back to a period that ended about a quarter 
of a century ago. But our older readers may remember 
that the campaign came to sudden halt about the time 
when the Bengal Government of that day announced a 
drastic cut in the financial grant to the Calcutta 
University, quoting The Modem Review's criticisms in 
support of this measure. Our late founder-Editor was 
exceedingly perturbed and lodged a strong protest in 
private to the Government through a Bengali member 
of the Governor’s Council. This proving fruitless he 
decided to stop the campaign as he was not willing to 
be a party to this Devil’s advocacy for the destruction 
of the University, under the guise of reform. 

A similar occasion has arisen now after some dis¬ 
closures about Calcutta University examinations made 
in a Calcutta daily paper. The disclosures referred to 
were made with more regard for sensation than for 
remedy, as for example, the first expose was not followed 
with any editorial in the paper that published it, and 
the consequence has been the reverse of'beneficial. A 
veritable spate of personal vendettas, party fiends and 
petty jealousies, to say nothing of low sadistic malice, 
has been the result of the present press campaign, and 
unless steps are taken in time this will result in 
irreparable damage, as well both to the University and 
to its alumni, present, past and future. All thoughtful 
persons will view with great cqncern, we are sure, the 
prospect of the severe damage to the status of all 
graduates of the Calcutta University as is inevitable if 
this orgy of reckless sensationalism continues. These 
exposures are being despatched to other provinces and 
abroad and the repercussion of all these vrill be 
disastrous in the extreme. 

A thorough inve.stigation of the Calcutta University 
affairs is called for, there can be no doubts about that. 
Bat the question is as to the personnel of the Enquiry 
Commission and its terms of reference. As matters stand 
today, we believe tiiat further play to the gallery of 
"public opinion” would be risky in the extreme, and 
that what tie needed now is an enquiry of a oompre- 


henave nature^ conducted da n judieiah baraj with | 
unbiassed findings and recommendations. Let the pubUc 
understand that the Calcutta'University is one o{ the 
few great assets left to the mutilated province of West 
Bengal, and assailed as we are from all sides we cannot 
afford to have it sacrificed just to have a Eoman 
holiday. 

We understand the Governor as the Chancellor is 
contemplating the appointment of a Commission of 
Enquiry. We would suggest that the majority of the 
members should be drawn from the elder graduates oi 
the Calcutta University, to ensure the safeguarding of 
their Alma Mater. Men of judicial or academic distinc¬ 
tion should be chosen from amongst those who are 
cognisant of University affairs, and further wc oocwkbc., 
it essential that they should have no'Te'EoTd'of past 
rancour or controverfy so far as the Calcutta University 
is concerned. We would lay special emphasis on this last 
requisite because like all well-wishers of the University 
we desire its reform> and not its destruction. 

Economic Progress of India, Forsook ! 

In the course of his address to the U. S. Congress 
Pandit Nehru said, with reference to the pressing need 
for Economic Progress in India : 

“To remove this poverty by greater production, 
more equitable distribution, better education and 
better health is the paramount problem and the 
most pressing task before xis, and we arc determined 
to accomplish it. We realize that self-help is the 
first condition of success for a nation no less than 
for an individual. We are conscious that ours mu.st 
be the primary effort and we shall seek succour 
from none to e.scape from any part of our respon¬ 
sibility. But, though our economic potential is 
great, its conversion into finished wealth will need 
much mechanical and technological aid. We shall 1 
therefore, gladly welcome such aid and co-operation 
on terms which are of mutual benefit.” 

No person in India, possessed of a bare modicum 
of economic and scientific sense will deny the extreme 
cogency of this statement of Pandit Nehru, unless that ^ 
person happens to be either a Minister of the State or 
a high official charged with the stepping up of pro¬ 
duction, agricultural, mineral or industrial. We are 
making this apparently paradoxical st e rt eiBe nt wi.t }>w 
realizing the full import of it. We believe^aiidit 
Nehru’s ambitions and aspirations for the betterment 
of his nation—^than which nothing is nearer and dearer 
to his heart—^will stand a better chance of fulfilment if 
he sought aid from the High Heavens to instil a sense 
of realities into the craniums of some of his colleagues 
who are charged with the tasks concerning economic 
progress, and their counterparts in thb provinces. The 
U.S.A. may give* all the technological aid and all th® 
money ^Pandit Nehru wants, but nought diall prevail 
unless a drastic change is effected here. We would 
wager that even the economy of the U.S.A, itself 
would collapse within a matter of a few yew if it 
put in charge of these ministerial worthies and tSwar p®* 
"experts” and administrative headk. 
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today, after deva^tion hari I|uul#l iu'mtd<ti»'> virtual 
economic war with Pakistan, a^ our economic survival 
depends to a large measure on the outcome of this 
war. Even before devaluation, self-sufficiency in jute 
was regarded as being only second in importance to self- 
sufficiency in food. The Bose Institute of Calcutta, a 
scientific institution known and reputed to scientific 
circles the world over, has been tackling the problem 
of jute for years with specialized technical equipment 
and scientific methods of the latest variety. We happen 
to know in detail about the whole experiment, of which 
the broad details are given in the first article of this 
issue of The Modem Review. We further know that the 
•Crovemment departments concerned have given the 
extreme minimum of aid they could, and created as 
much difficulties as was possible. 

We would request our readers to peruse the first 
article of this issue and consider its poasibilities, and not 
to be confused with wonderful reports like the recent 
Delhi rclea.sc about the "Travancore Jute Growing 
Plan,” which has caused much mirth at Karachi and 
Dacca. 

Strike in Calcutta Municipality 

The last strike of the employees of the Calcutta 
Municipality endangered the health of this city 
home of about 5 million people and an international 
port. It has once again high-lighted the irresponsibility 
of what has come to be known as "labour-leadership” 
and of the incompetence and corruption of the. organiza¬ 
tion enthroned on Surendra Nath Banerjea Esquire in 
the heart of Calcutta. We do not say that all the 
elements and groups of employees of this Municipality 
have no grievances to ventilate or should not attempt 
to get them removed. But we do assert that times and 
circumstances in October, 1949, did not justify the strike. 

Among the 26,000 members of the various Unions 
that have co-operated in precipitating this strike there 
are about 5 to 6 thousands in the clerical and semi- 
clerical staff who belong to the "middle or lower middle 
class”; the "essential services” are manned by about 
^teiyf. thoflsand people—such as scavengers, labourers 
I in the lighting department, in the engineering 
department, etc. The disputants—the Calcutta 

Municipality and the strikers—have not cared to 
take the public into confidence with regard to the 
nature of the mutually exclusive stand-points that have 
caused this strike, entailing unneceasary suffering on the 
citizens. Tbe Municipal authorities have said that of 
their budget*of a little over 4 crores of rupees (a crore 
is 10 millions) more than half is spent on wages and 
salaries ; about 80 lakh rupees constitute "statutory 
obligations,” such as painnents to be made to the Port 
Trust, to the Improvement Trust, expenses of the Eire 
Brigade, etc. Tlius only about 20 to 25 per cent of their 
income can be devoted to the service and amenities of 
the eHizens. In view of this state of their finances. 


they: citnhot mal^ increases in the''pajr ofi theiir 
employees. 

The latter say that in the face of rimng prices of 
the bare necessities of life, they find it difficult to make 
both ends meet. This assertion can be rightly assessed 
only in the light of statistics of the earnings of the 
various groups that make up the strikers. We have not 
seen any statement challenging the facts brought out on 
behalf of the Municipal authorities as regards the thin¬ 
ness of the margin. 

On behalf of the strikers the demand was being 
stridently made that it must be met. But wherefrom ? 
By economising in expenditure 7 By enhancing rates ? 
The latter is a long-term affair. The strikers who know 
the ins and outs of Municipal finances ought to have 
pointed out the items that can be cut out. But have 
their leaders the honesty to do this ? The Gurner report 
has said that payments are received in the names of 
4,000 labourers who are non-existent; this money goes 
out of Municipal funds, a few dishonest people, officers 
and labourers, stealing about Rs. 26 lakhs every year. 
Did the strike-loaders not know this fact ? Did the 
general body of Municipal employees do anything to 
stop this ? Were they not co-operating with the thieves 
amongst them by keeping chup over it all these years 7 

Another point that we desire to bring to the notice 
of the Congress High Command who dominate the scene 
today is the activities of Congress- members creating 
confusion and conditions of near-anarchy in India. Dr. 
Suresh Chandra Banerji and Shri Bepin Bihati OanguU 
have been playing the role of fomentors of these anti¬ 
social methods. As leading lights of the National Union 
of Trade Unions in the country they should not allow 
political considerations, election prospects, to play havoc 
with the life and comforts of the citizens of Calcutta. 

But the point that has a wider aspect is the ques¬ 
tion whether a few thousands have the moral right to 
create difficulties for society while enjoying its protec¬ 
tion and amenities ? “Essential service” men enjoy 
certain privileges denied to ordinary dtizens. But they 
have responsibilities something of the nature of soldiers. 

East Punjab 

This Province has again become politically unstable. 
The Sikhs have been smarting under a constant feeling 
of irritation that under no conceivable re-arrangement 
of political forces in undivided Punjab could they attain 
a dominant position. Prior to the partition they had 
been planning for the separation of Muslim-majority 
districts of the old province from- those where Hindus 
and Sikhs would be a majority ; therefore did they 
produce a plan for a Sikhistan which would be free 
alike from Hindu and Muslim influence. The Mount- 
batten plan has divided the Punjab ; but they did not 
secured their heart’s deeare. 

But what they have been doing now in re* 
emphasising their credal differences from ^ majority 
community of Hindus in East Punjatr has all tha 
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«atigfy. We have been watching with inereaikli‘IMM# 
this deterioiation. 

This is the atmosphere in East Panjab; in this 
backgroimd it appears almost irrelevant whether a 
Bhim Sen Sachar or a Gopi Chand Bhargava or a Qiani 
Eartar Singh is Premier of the Province. The tension of 
feeling there has been made manifest by a memorandiuni 
on the language question of the province submitted by 
Bakshi Tek Chand, years ago Chief Justice of the Lahore 
High Court, and a few other Hindi-speaking members 
of the Constituent Assembly. Bakshiji contends 
that this arrangement imposes the language of the 
minority on the majority, recognizing a new “two- 
natiohs” theory that would require “a further division” 
of East Punjab. 

Hiat a sane and sober public man like Bakshiji 
should have been persuaded to give voice to fears like 
these heightens the tragedy of the situation. The point 
of differences between Sikhs and others appears to 
reduce itself to the insistence by the fotuner on their 
Ourumukhi script. 80 per cent of the words used in the 
Granth Sahib, the Sikh religious book par excellence, is 
said to be “pure Hindi." This fact puts a new com¬ 
plexion on the controversy ; it ought to serve as a 
bridge between the Hindu and the Sikh in East Punjab. 

States in the New Set-up 

On October 15, 1949, the States of Banaras, Tripura 
and Manipur were taken over by the Central Govern¬ 
ment of the Indian Union ; these were the last of the 
States to agree to join the Indian Union and in the case 
of the last two under an interim arrangement these will 
continue to be administered as Chief Commissioners’ 
Provinces. It is time, therefore, to take stock of the 
situation as it has emerged since “paramountcy of the 
British Crown” ceased to be exercized, and the more 
than 580 States and Jagirdaris were persuaded to merge 
themselves, more or less, in the net set-^p in India. We 
give the story below. 

On July 5, 1947, the States Department of the 
Government of India came formally into existence with 
the Deputy Prime Minister, Sardar Patel, at its head. 
To begin with, there were only four officers in the 
Department with Mr. V. P. Menon as the Secretary. 

The task facing the Department, converted into the 
States Ministry on Independence Day, was to devise a 
method whereby the States, within geographical boun¬ 
daries of India but technically independent with the 
lapse of paramountcy, could be brought into some 
organic constitutional relationship with the Centre. 

The fijBt stage in tackling the problem was to 
seeurs the accession of the States in respect of the 
three lsd>}e0tB-4>efenee, External Affairs and Com- 
nuinicatioas. This was accomplished by August 15 in the 
case of the laest the States. 

The seeond itage was tire consolidatiioa of a number 
oi Knall States* resources were not adequate to 
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Tbs proo^is ^ merger began with OtiSia in Novmnbsr 
1M7, then spread to the Csntoal Provinoes, Boo^y 
and finally Assam. 

There were other States, small in size and lesouross, 
which could, maintain separate existense but which were 
ffitaated near bigger States. They were, therefore, inte¬ 
grated with the bigger units and thus the unions of 
States came into existence. 

The first to be bom was the Sauraahtra Union which 
consists of over 800 big and small States. 

The two-year process of integration has reduced 565 
States to nine distinct units which will be scheduled 
in the constitution of the Republic. These are the^sig 
Unions of States—namely, Sauraahtra, Madhya-Bharat, 
Rttjathan, Vindhya Pradesh, Pepsu and the United States 
of Travaneore and Cochin and the three large States of 
Mysore, Hyderabad and Kashmir. The beads of these 
units, known as Rajpramukhs will enjoy powers identical 
with those of the Governors of provinces. 

The Drafting Committee of the Constituent Assem¬ 
bly, in consultation with the States Ministry and re¬ 
presentatives of the States, arrived at agreed con¬ 
clusions in respect of the provisions to be made in the 
draft constitution governing the States. These were dis- 
cuHed in State legislatures, wherever such existed, and 
have just been embodied in the Union constitution. 

For the nine units there will be a legislature on the 
lines of those in the provinces. It may take some time 
to set up legislatures in some of these units and, there¬ 
fore, suitable transitory provisions have been devised. 

In the exercise of their functions, these legislatures 
are expected to give due regard to the covenants which 
their rulers have executed with the Government of 
India and guarantees which the Government of India 
have given to the rulers in respect of their rights, 
privileges and dignity. There is a special part in the 
constitution which specifies the modifications subject to 
which the provisions of the constitution governing the 
provinces will apply to the States. 

A provision is being made in the constitution which 
empowem the President for a period of ten yean to 
exercise general control over the scheduled-Staligi^aDd 
ensure coonplianoe with the dire'etives of the Governs 
ment of India. 

It ought to be pointed out in this eonneotiem that 
having regard to the magnitude of the taffies that con¬ 
front the Governments of the scheduled States in the 
tranritional period, nmther the services inherited by 
them nor the political partiN as at present orgimiaed 
are in a position to assume unaided full reisposaillilitteB 
of administration. This position has been recognised hy 
the Covenantfl signed by the Bajpnmuldm. It is ex¬ 
plained however, that it is not the intention of the 
Government of India that the LeiMnttooa of, the States, 
where they are in tadstenee, ahnuld be |n4^ented ks any 
manner from holding the Ministers regponsibie to .them 
in the framing of their pdlifiies and fas the enfiMet .<« 
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At the eaffie time it'is ine^tehle tiat 
to tbs extent that ike 3tate Qovemmeiite act in pur* 
sosace of the ilueetione of the Qovemmeat of Tn ( ji ft , 
tbeiy sboukl be acquitted of leepOuBbility to the 
Leidslatures. 

Provieioa has also been made in the (baft a(Kordmg 
reoognitioa to the guarantees given to the rulers under 
the various covensAts and instrummita of merger in 
respect of privy purse-payments which will be tax free. 
This finencial commitment is to be shared between the 
Centee and the States in accordance with the agreements 
relsting to the federal financml integration of the 
States. 

The total annual privy purse commitments so far 
entered into by the Crovemment of India amount to 
Rs. 4^66,73,535. A ceiling has been put in re^d to the 
in^idual receipts of privy purse at ten lakhs per 
aimum. 

In view of certain special considerations, some 
rulers are getting more than this amount today but their 
successors will be entitled to only Bs. 10 lakhs. Ulti¬ 
mately, it is expected the total figure will come to 
Rs. 3,80,96,535. 

It is pointed out that the total privy purse of the 
rulers in the pre-August 15 days amounted to about 
Rs. 26 crores a year. This did not include certain personal 
expenditures on rulers’ families, marriages, etc. 

Not only has the Privy Purse bill been brought 
down to less than one-sixth of what it was formerly, the 
States have, it is stated, considerably benefited finan¬ 
cially by the process of integration. The Sauroshtra 
Union Government, for mstance, started off with a carii 
balance of Rs. 14 crores. The Rajpramukh of the 
Madbya-Bharat Union, the Maharaja of Gwalior, made 
over large sums of money to the Union yielding interest 
sufficient to cover a large portion of the total Privy 
Purse of the rulers who have joined the Union. 

Payment of about Rs. 4' crores annually by way 
of Privy Purse to tbe princes who have co-operated in 
the consolidation of India’s territoiy cannot, it is main¬ 
tained, be considered unjustified when the Government 
of India continue to spend Rs. li crores every year by 
way of political pensions in discharge of the commit¬ 
ments of the British Government to those who rendered 
service to thpm in the consolidation of their empire. 

Aimther major problemr which faced the States 
Ministry related to the States’ forces. Tbe solution 
worked out by the Ministry is as follows ; 

Tbe Rajpramukh will be the head of the forces in 
his State but they will be part of the Indian Union 
forces. Their strength and organisation will be deter¬ 
mined by the Ctovemmeat of India with reference to 
the ovuail requirementa of the oountiy in the matter 
of defence and internal security. In earii State an officer 
Selected by the Government of India in consultation 
^ith the Rajpramukh will be G.O.C. of the State 
forces. Ihe etaodud of the State forces will be brought 
ttp to that of the ^ 

•hangeebmty ^ 


In so ^ M the State of Jammu and K«uih i pir b 
concerned, until the Ck>nsUtuent Assembly of tbe State 
decides to accept tiie entire Indian constitution, the 
constitutional relationship, of that State with the Indian 
Union will continue to be on the basis of the oTigt.ing 
Instrument of Accession. This provision has been made 
in view of the {^.ecial problems with which the State 
is faced. 

Difficulties with regard to Junagadh and Hyderabad 
were solved with determination and the threat to the 
consolidation of the country was removed. 

The next phase is said to be even more difficult. 
The administrative machinery in the States remains to 
be organized and built up. In several States the progress 
has been painful. In some States there is a complete 
lack of anything like a modem administrative machinery. 
The riglit typo of personnel has to be recruited and 
trained. The Jagirdari problem which is of more serious 
importance than the zamindari problem, remains to be 
solved. 

This work of consolidation has laid the lines of a 
system which, it is hoped, will enable the country to 
stand the strains and stresses of a free life. The intre¬ 
pidity with which it has been done is a credit to all 
parties. 

Territories of Bharat 

Before the Constituent Assembly adjourned for the 
day on the 10th of October last, the Law Minister, Dr. 
Bhimrao Ambedkar, moved the most important provi¬ 
sion left undecided so far, namely, the First Schedule 
defining the territories of Bharat. It wAs accepted on 
the 15th. 

According to the sidiedule, the Central Provinces 
will liave a new name “Koshala-Vidaibha,” while West 
Bengal and East Punjab will be known as “Bengal” and 
“Punjab” respectively. 

The suggestion with regard to the change of names 
of three provinces has been refmed to the Premiers 
concerned who are expected to consult their Legislatures. 
From the reports of the proceedings avail^le, we do 
not get the reasoiu behind it. It will be noticeable also 
that West Bengal is the only province that has not 
gained any territory as a result of mergers of Staties 
teat redounds to the credit of Sardar Patel. We find that 
certain members brought in the problem of linguistic 
provinces into this discussion in the course of which 6 
Bihar member, Shri Brajeswar Prasad, moved an 
amendment that “all Hindi-speaking areas” be ufiited 
into a single province. This unwanted subject was rider 
tracked for the occasion by defenring the final decision 
to the “third reading” of the whole Constitution Bill 
whidi must be finished by November 26, We have a 
certain feeling that not even the Big Four of Indian 
polities-fPaadit Nehru, Sardar Patel, Babu Rajendrg 
Prasad and Ur. PattaWi—fian go against a hjatono 
m-oeess which if postponed ean hjeiq) up mere dalBcpl^ 
it)t the future. 
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PandU Nehru*s Address to U. S. Congress 

The following is the text of the address,, delivered 
on October 13, to the U. S. House of Represeatativea 
axid the Senate: 

'T deem it a high honour and privilege to be given 
this opportunity of addressing this honourable House, 
and I must express to you, sir, my gratitude for it. 
Por this House represents in a large measure this ^eat 
Hepublic which is playing such a vital part in the 
destinies of mankind today. 

“I have come to this country to learn something 
of your great achievements. 1 have come also to con¬ 
vey the greetings of my people, and in the hope that 
my visit may help to create a greater understanding 
between our respective peoples and make those strong 
and sometimes invisible links stronger even than the 
physical links that bind countries together. 

“The President referred the day before yesterday, 
in language of significance, to my visit as a voyage of 
discovery of America. The USA is not an unknown 
countiy even in far-off India, and many of us have 
grown up in admiration of the ideals and objectives 
which have made this country great. 

“Yet, though we may know the history and 
something of the culture of our respective countries 
what is required is a true understanding and apprecia¬ 
tion of each other, even where we differ. Out of that 
understanding grows fruitful co-operation in pursuit of 
common ideals. What the world today perhaps lacks 
most is understanding and appreciation of each other 
among nations and peoples. 

"I have come here, therefore, on a voyage of dis; 
covery of the mind and heart of America and to place 
before you our own mind and heart. Thus may we 
promote that understanding and co-operation which, 
I feel sure, both our countries earnestly desire. 
Already I have received a welcome here, the generous 
warmth of which has created a deep impression on my 
mind and, indeed, somewhat overwhelmed me. 

“During the last two days I have been in 
Washington, I have paid visits to the memorials of the 
great builders of this nation. I have done so not for 
the sake of mere formality, but because they have long 
been enshrined in my heart and their example had 
inspired roe as it had inspired innumerable country¬ 
men of mine. These memorials are the real temples to 
which each generation must pay tribute and, in doing 
so, must catch something of the fire that burnt in the 
hearts of those who were the torch-bearers of freedom 
not* only for this country, but for the world : for those 
who are truly great have a message that cannot be 
confined within a particular country ; it is for all the 
World. 

“In'India there came a man in our own generation 
who inspired us to great endeavour, ever reminding us 
that thoul^t and action should .never be divorced from 
moral prihotple, that the true path of man is truth and 
peace. U&der hia guidance we laboured for the freedom 
9 t Qur couatiTf with iU-will to none, and adiieved 


that freedom. We called him reverently and affec¬ 
tionately the Father of our Nation. Yet he was tot) 
great for the circumscribed borders of my one countiy, 
and the message he gave may well help us in consider¬ 
ing the wider problems of Ihe world. 

“The United States of America has struggled to 
freedom and unparalleled prosperity during the past 
century and a half, and t<^ay they are a great and 
powerful nation. They have an amazing record of 
growth in material wellbeing and scientific and 
technological advance. They could not have done' so 
unless they had been anchored in the great principles 
laid down in the early days of their history. For 
material progress cannot go far or last long unless it 
has its foundations in moral principles and high ideals. 

“Those principles and ideals are enshrined in your 
Declaration of Uidependence which lays down as a'self- 
evident truth that all men are created equal, that they 
are endowed by their Creator with certain inalienable 
rights, that among these are life, liberty and the 
pursuit of happiness. 

“It may interest you to know that in drafting the 
Constitution of the Republic of India we have been 
greatly influenced by your own Constitution. The 
preamble of our Constitution states that 'We, the 
people of India, having solemnly resolved to constitute 
India into a sovereign, democratic republic and to 
secure to all the citizens justice, social, economic and 
political; liberty of thought, expression, belief, faith 
and worship ; equality of status and of opportunity ; 
and to promote among them all fraternity assumig the 
dignity of the individual and the unity of the nations; 
in our Constituent Assembly, we do hereby adopt, 
enact, and give to ourselves this Constitution.’ 

“You will recognize in these words that I have 
quoted an echo of the great voices of the founders of 
your Republic. You will see that, though India may 
speak to you with a voice that you may not inune- 
dialely recognize, or that may perhaps appear some¬ 
what alien to you, yet in that voice there is a strong 
resemblance to what you have often heard before. 

“Yet it is true that India’s voice is somewhat 
different : it is not the voice of the old world of 
Europe but of the older world of Asia. It is the voice 
of an ancient civilization—distinctive, vital^ which at the 
same time has renewed itself and learnt mueff from 
you and the other countries of the West. It is, there-*' 
fore, both old and new. It has its roots deep in the 
past, but it also has the dynamic urges of today. 

“But, however the voices of India and the United 
States may appear to differ, there is much in common 
between them. Like you we have achieved our freedom 
through a revolution, though our methods were 
different from yours. 

‘Xike you we shall be a republic jfcased on the 
federal principle, which is an outstaadtag contribution 
of the founders of this great repubUdV Ih a vast «ountr>' 
like India, as in this great R^iiblie of Hie United 
States, it becomes necessary to have a delicate 
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between Contral control and State autonomy. We 
have placed in tlie forefront of our Constitution those 
fundamental human rights to which all men who love 
liberty, equality and progress aspire—the freedom of 
the individual, the equality of men, and the Rule of 
Law. We enter, therefore, the community of free 
nations with the roots of democracy deeply embedded 
in our institutions as well as in the thouglibs of our 
people. 

“We have achieved political freedom, but the 
revolution is not yet complete and is still m progress 
for political freedom without the assurance ot the 
right to live .and to pursue happiness, which economic 
progress alone can bring, can never satisfy a people. 
Therefore, our immediate task is to raise the living 
standards of our people, to remove all that comes in 
the way of the economic growth of the nation. Wo 
Imve tackled the m:.ijor problem of India, a.s it i.s today 
the major problem of Asia, the agrarian problem. Much 
(hat was feudal in our system of land tenure is being 
cliamgcd so that the fruits of cultivation should go to 
the tiller of the soil and ho should be .secure in the 
po.sses.sion of the land that he cultivates. 

“In a country in which agriculture is still the 
principal industry, this reform is essential not only to 
(he wellbeing and contentment, of the individual hut 
also to the stability of society. One of the main causes 
of social instability in many parts of the world, and 
more c.specially in Asia is agrarian discontent due to 
the continuance of systems of land tenure which are 
completely out of place in the modern world. Another, 
and (his is also true, of the greater part of Asia and 
.\frica, is the low standard of living of the masses. 

“India is industrially more developed than many 
less fortunate countries, and is reckoned seventh or 
eighth among the world’s industrial nations. But this 
arillimctical distinction cannot conceal the poverty of 
the great majority of our people. To remove this 
poverty by greater production, more equitable distri¬ 
bution, better education and bettei; health is the 
paramount problem and the most pressing task before 
ns, and we are determined to accomplish it. We realize 
that self-help is the first condition of success for a 
nil I ion no lesif than for an individual. 

• “We are conscious that ours must be the primary 
effort and we shall seek succour from none to escape 
from any part of our responsibility. But, though our 
economic potential is great, its conversion into finished 
wealth will need much mechanical and technological 
aid. We diall, therefore, gladly welcome such aid and 
co-operation on terms which are of mutual benefit. We 
believe that this may well help in the larger solution 
of the problems that confront the world. But we do 
not seek any material advantage in exchange for any 
I’art of our hard-won freedom. 

“The objectives of our foreign poUcy are the 
preservatioh of world peace and the enlargement of 
hyman freedom. Two tragic wars have demonstrated 
the futility of warfare. Victory, without the will to 


peace, achieves nq^ lasting result, and victor and van¬ 
quished alike suffer from past wounds, deep and 
grievous, and a common fear of tlie future. 

“May I venture to say that this is not an incorrect 
description of the world of today. It is not flattering 
either to reason or to our common humanity. Must 
this unhappy state persist and the power of science 
and wealth continue to be harnessed to the service 
of destruction ? 

“Every nation, great or small, has to answer this 
question, and the greater a nation, the greater is its 
I'csjwnsibility to find and to work for the right 
answer. 

"India may be new to world politics, and her 
military strength insignificant by comparison with that 
of the giants of our epoch But India is old in fchouglit 
and experience and has travelled through trackless 
centuries in the adventure of life. Throughout her long 
history she has stood for peace and every prayer that 
an Indian raises ends with an invocation to peace. It 
was out of this ancient and yet young India that arose 
Mahatma Gandhi, and he taught us a technique of 
action which was peaceful, and yet it was effective and 
yielded results which led us not only to freedom but 
to friendship with those with whom we were till 
yesterday in conflict. 

“How far can that principle be applied to wider 
spheres of action. ? I do not know. For circumstances 
differ and the means to prevent evil have to bo 
shaped and set to the nature of the evil. Yet I have 
DO doubt that the basic approach which lay behind 
that technique of action was the right approach in 
liuman affairs and the only approach that ultimately 
solves a problem satisfactorily. We have to achieve 
freedom and to defend it. We have to meet aggression 
and to resist it, and the force employed must bo 
adequate to the purpose. 

“But even when preparing to resist aggression, the 
ultimate objective, the objective of peace and 
reconciliation, must never be lost sight of, and heart 
and mind must be attuned to this supreme aim, and 
not swayed or clouded by hatred or fear. 

“This is the basis and the goal of our foreign 
policy. We are neither blind to reality nor do we 
propose to acquiesce in any challenge to man’s freedom, 
from whatever quarter it may come. 

“Where freedom is menaced, or justice threatened 
or where aggression takes place, we cannot be, and 
shall not be neutral. What we plead for, and endeavour 
to practise in our own imperfect way, is a binding 
faith in peace, and an unfailing endeavour of thought 
and action to ensure it. The great democracy of the 
United States of America will, I feel sure, understand 
and appreciate our approach to life’s problems because 
it could not have any‘other aim or a different ideal. 
Friendship and co-operation between our two eountries 
are, therefore, natural. I stand hire to offer both in tbh 
pursuit of justioe, liberty utd peace.” 
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Pandit Nehru’s Address at Columbia 
University 

The following is the text of Pandit Nehru’s 
address : 

“Mr. President, I am deeply grateful to this great 
university and to you, Sir, for the honour you have 
done me in inviting me today and in conferring the 
honorary degree of Doctor of Laws. 

“It is an honour to be associated with this univer¬ 
sity and with the many men of learning and sceker.s 
after truth of learning and seekers after truth of this 
university, and I .shall treasure it. To have that .signal 
honour conferred upon me by one wlio ha.s played such 
a distinguished part in both war and peace adds to its 
value. 

“I have come to you not so much in my capacity 
as Prime Minister of a great country or as a politician, 
but rather as a humble seeker after truth and ns one 
who has continuously struggled to find a way, not 
always with success, to fit action to the objectives and 
ideals that I have held. 

‘That process is always difficult, but becomes 
increasingly so in this world of conflict and passion 

today. 

“Politicians have to deal with day-to-day pro¬ 
blems and they seek immediate remedies. 

"Philosophers think of ultimate objectives and arc 
apt to lose touch with the day-to-day work and its 
problems. Neither approach appeared to be adequate 
by itself, Is it possible to combine these two approaches 
and function after the manner of Plata’s philosopher 
kings ? 

“You, Sir, have had the experience of the role of 
a great man of action and also of that of a philosopher 
as the head of this university, and should be able to 
help us to answer this question. 

“In this world of incessant and feverish activity, 
men have little time to think, and much less to 
consider ideals and objectives ; yet how are wc to act 
even in the present unless wc know which way we arc 
going and what our objectives are ? 

“It is only in the peaceful atmosphere of a 
university that these problems can be adequately 
considered. 

“It is only when the young men and women who 
are in university today, and on whom the burden of 
life’s problems will fall tomorrow, learn to have clear 
objectives and standards of values that there is any 
hope for the next generation. 

“The past generation produced some great men 
but as a generation it led the world repeatedly to 
disaster. 

^JTwo world wars are the price that has been paid 
.for- ^ lack of, wisdom on man’s part in this 
Iteration. 

“It is a terrible price, and the tragedy of it is that, 
even after price was paid, we have not purchased 
real peace nor a cessation of conflkt, and an even 


deeper tragedy k that mankind does not profit its 
experience and continues the same way which led pre- 
viously to disaster. 

“We have had wars and we have,had a victory, 
yet what is victory and how do we measure it ? 

“A war is fought usually to gain certain objectives. 
'Ihe defeat of the enemy is not by itself an objective 
but rather the removal of an‘obstruction towards the 
attainment of the objective. If that objective is not 
attained, then that victory over the enemy brings only 
negative relief and, indeed, is no real victory. 

“We have seen, however, that the aim in wars k 
almosi- entirely to defeat the enemy, and that the 
other and real objective k often forgotten. 

“The result has been that the vicloiy attained by 
defeating the enemy has only been a veiy partial one 
and has not solved the real problem, or if it has solved 
the immediate jiroblcm it has at the .same time given 
rise to many other and, sometimes, worse problems. 

"I’lioroforc, it becomes necessary to have the real 
objectives clear in our minds at all times, whether in 
w'ar or in peace, and always to aim at achieving that 
objective. 

“I think also that there is always a close and 
intimate relationship between the end we aim at and 
the means adojited to attain it. Even if the end k right 
but the means are wrong, that will vitiate the end or 
divert, it, into a wrong direction. 

“Moans and ends are thius intimately and in¬ 
extricably connected and cannot be separated. 

“That, indeed, has been the lesson of old taught 
us by many great men in the past but, unfortunately, 
it k seldom remembered. 

“I am venturing to place some of these ideas 
before you not because they arc novel but because 
they have impressed thcmsclve.s upon me in the course 
of my life which has been spent in alternating periods' 
of incessant activity and conflict and enforced leisure. 

“The great leader of my country, Mahataim 
Gandhi, under whose inspiration and sheltering care I 
grew up, always laid stress on moral values and warned 
us never to subordinate means to ends. 

“We are not worthy of him and yet to the best 
of our ability, we try to follow hk teaching. 

Even the limited extent to which we could followu 
hk teaching yielded rich results. After a generation of 
intense struggle with a great and powerful nation, we 
achieved success, and perhaps the most significant part 
of that achievement for which credit k due to both 
parties was the manner of it. 

“History hardly affords a parallel to* a solution of 
such a conffict in a peaceful way, followed by friendly 
and co-operative relations. 

“It is astotnkhing how rapidly bitterness and Ukwill 
between the nations have faded away and given place 
to co-operation, and we in India have decided of our 
own free will to continue thk co-operation os an 
independent nation. 
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"I would not presume to offer adviee to other and 
more cxperieuced nations in any way, but may I 
suggest for your consideration that there is some 
Icaaon in India’s peaceful evolution which might be 
applied to the larger . problems before the world 
today ? 

"That evolution dgmonst rates to us that physical 
force need not necessarily be the arbiter of man’s 
destiny, and that the method of waging a struggle and 
the way of ils termination are of paramount 
importance. 

“Past history shows us the important part that 
piiysical force has played. 

“But it also show's us that no such force can ulti¬ 
mately ignore the moral foifos of the world, and if it 
attempted to do so it does so at its pt'ril. 

“Today this problem faces us in all ils intensity 
because the weapons that physical force has at its 
disposal are terrible to contemplate. 

“Must the 2t)lli century differ from prumtirc 
buibiirism only in the destructive efficacy of the 
weapons that inaii’.s ingenuity has iiivont.ed for man's 
desluicliou ? 

“1 do belie\e, in accordance with uiy maslcv's 
teaching, tiiat there is another way to meet this 
situation that faces us. 

“I realize that a statesinan or a man who has to 
deal with laiblic affairs cannot ignore realities and 
cannot act in lenus of abstract truth. 

“His activity is always limited by the degree of 
receptivity of the truth by his followmcn. 

“Nevertheless, the basic truth remains truth and 
is always to be kept iu view and, eo far as possible, 
it should guide our actions. 

“Otherwise, wc get caught up in a vicious circle of 
i;vil when one evil action leads to another. 

“India is a voiy old country with a great past. But 
it is a new country also w'ith a new urges and desires. 
;>Since August 1947, she has been in a position to pursue 
licr own foreign policy. 

“She was limited by the realities of the situation 
which she could not ignore or overcome. But even so 
file cjuld not forgot the lesson of her great leader. She 
iias tried to adapt, however imperfectly, theory to 
r''ality in so far as she could. In the family of nations 
she was a newcomer and could not influence them 
pcatly to begin with. But she had a certain advantage. 
She had great potential resources which no doubt 
vould increase her power and influence. 

“A greater advantage lay in the fact that she was 
>ol fettered by‘the past, by old enmities or old ties, 
'y historic claims or traditional rivalries. Even against 
‘cr former rulers there was no bitterness left. Thus, 

I ndia came into the family of nations with no pre- 
udices or enmities, ready to welcome and be wel- 
wmed. Inevitebiy she had to consider her foreign 
!oli^ in terms of enlightened self-interest, but art iihe 
^me time she brought to it a touch of her idealism. 


“Thus she has tried to combine idealism with 
national interest. 

“The main objectives of that policy are : the 
pursuit of peace, not through alignment with any 
major Power or group of Powers, but through an 
independent approach to each controversial or disputed 
issue ; the liberation of subjeat peoples ; the main¬ 
tenance of freedom, both national and individual ; the 
elimintaion of racial discrimination; and the elimina¬ 
tion of want, disease and ignorance which afflict llio 
greater jiart of the world’s population. 

“I am asked frequently why India does not align 
hcraeif with a particular nation or a group of nations, 
and told that because we have refrained froain doing so 
we arc sitting on the fence. The question and the 
comment are ca.sily understandable, because in times 
of crisis it is not unnatural for those who arc involvi'd 
in it deeply to regard calm objectiiily in others as 
other than irresponsible shortsighted, negative, unreal 
or cien unmanly. 

“But I should like to make it clear tliat the policy 
India lias sought to pursue is not a negative and 
netural policy. It is a positive ami vital policy, which 
flows from our struggle for freedom and from the teach¬ 
ing of Mahatma Gandhi. 

“Peace i.s not only an absolute necessity for us in 
India in order to progre.ss and develop but it is also 
of paramount importance to the world. How can that 
peace be prosen ed ? Not by compromising with evil 
or injustice ; but, also by not talking of and preparing 
for war. 

“Aggie'ssiuii luis to be met, for it endangers peace. 
At the same time tJie lesson of the last war has to be 
ronicinbered and it seems to me astonishing that in 
spile of that lesson we go the same way. The very 
process of marshalling the world into tw'o hostile camps 
prccipdates the conflict which it is sought to avoid. 

“It produces also a terrible fear. That fear darkens 
men’s minds and leads them into wrong courses. There 
is perhaps nothing so bad and so dangerous in life as 
fear. As a great President of tlio United Statc.s said : 
‘There is nothing really to fear except fear itself.’ 

“Our problem, therefore, becomes one of lessening 
and ultimately putting an end to this fear. That will 
not happen if all the world takes sides and talks of 
war. War becomes almost certain then. We are a 
member of the family of nations, and wc have no wish 
to shirk any of the obligations and burdens of that 
membership. 

“Wc have accepted fully the obligations of mem¬ 
bership of the U. N. and intend to abide by them. 

“We wish to make our full contribution to the 
common store and to render our full measure of 
service. • 

“But that can only be done effectively in our own 
way and of our own choice. i , 
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“We believe passionatetly in the democratic 
method and we seek to enlarge the bounds of demo* 
cracy, both on the political and economic planes, for 
no democracy can exist long in the midst ol want and 
poverty and inequality. 

“Our immediate needs are for economic better¬ 
ment and raising the stagdards of our people. The more 
wc succeed in this, the more we can serve the cause 
of peace in the world. 

“We are fully aware of our weaknesses and failings 
and claim no superior virtue, but we do not wish to 
forfeit the advantage that our present detachment 
gives us, and we believe that the maintenance of that 
detachment is not only in our interest but also in the 
interest of world peace and fn'cdoin. That detachment 
is neither isolationism nor indifference, nor ncutralitj' 
when peace or freedom is threatened. When man’s 
liberty or .peace is in danger we cannot and shall not 
be neutral ; neutrality, then, will be a betrayal of 
what we have fought for and stand for. 

“If we seek to ensure peace, we must attack the 
root causes of war and not merely the symptoms. What 
are the underlying causes of war in the modern world ? 

“One of the basic causes is the domination of, or 
the attempt to dominate, one country by another. 
Large parts of Asia were ruled till recently by foreign 
and chiefly European Powers. Wc ourselves were part 
of the British Empire, as were also Pakistan, Ceylon, 
and Burma. France, Holland and Portugal still have 
territories over which they rule. But the rising tide of 
nationadism and the love of independence hivv suli- 
merged most of the Western Empires in Asia 

“In Indonesia, I hope that there will soon be an 
independent, sovereign Slate. We hope also that 
French Indo-China will acliieve freedom and peace 
before long under a Govermnent of its own choice. 

“Much of Africa, however, is subject to foreign 
Powers, some of whom still attempt to enlarge their 
dominions. It is dear that all remaining vestiges of 
imperialism and colonialism will have to disappear. 

“Secondly, there is the problem of racial relations. 

“The progress of some races in knowledge or in 
invention, their success in war and conquest, has 
tempted them to believe that they arc racially superior 
and has led them to treat other nations with contempt. 
A recent example of this was the horrible attempt, so 
largely successful, to exteeminate tlie Jews. lu Asia, 
and Africa, racial superiority has been most openly 
and most insolently exhibited. 

“It is forgotten that nearly all the great religions 
of mankind arose in the East and that wonderful 
civilisations grew up there when Europe and .4merica 
were kill unknown to history. 

“The West has too often despised the Asian and 
the African and still, in many places denies them not 
only equality of rights but even common humanity 
and kiudiinesB. 

“^is one of the great danger points in our 
modl^' jtrorld ; and now that Asia and Africa are 


shaking off their torpor and arousing themselves, out 
of this evil may come a conflagration of which no man 
can see the range or consequences. 

“One of your greatest men said that this country 
cannot exist half slave and half free. The world cannot 
long maintain peace if half of it is enslaved and des¬ 
pised. Tlie problem^ is not always simple, nor can it be 
solved by a resolution or a decree but, unless there is 
a firm and sincere determination to solve it, there 
will be no peace. 

“The third reason for war and revolution is the 
misery and want of millions of persons in many coun¬ 
tries apd in particular, in Asia and Africa. In the West 
though the war has brought misery and many diffi¬ 
culties, tlie common man generally lives in ^lome 
measure of comfort—ho has food, clothes, shelter' to 
some extent. 

The basic problem of the East, therefore, is to 
obtain these necessaries of life. If they are lacking, 
then there is the apathy of despair or the destructive 
rage of the revolutiouary. 

“Political subjection, racial inequality, economic 
inequality and misery—these are the evils which we 
liave to remove if we would ensure peace. If we can 
offer no remedy then other cries and slogans make an 
appeal to the minds of the people. 

“Many of the countries of Asia have entered the 
family of nations : others, we hope will soon find a 
place in this circle. We have the same hopes for the 
coiuitrie.s of Africa. 

“This process should proceed rapidly, and America 
and Europe should rise their great influence and power 
to fiicilitate it. We see before us vast changes taking 
place not only in the political and economic spheres, 
hut. even more so in the minds of men. 

“Asia is becoming dynamic again and is passionately 
eager to progress and raise the economic standards of 
her vast masses. This awakening of a giant continent 
is of the greatest importance to the future of mankind 
and requires imaginative statesmanship of a high 
order. 

“The problems of this awakening will not be 
solved by looking at it with fear or 'in a j^irit of 
isolationism by any of us. It requires a friendly and 
understanding approach, clear objectives, and a com¬ 
mon effort to realize them. The colossal expenditure 
of energy and resources on armaments, that is an out¬ 
standing feature of many national Budgets today doe:< 
not solve the problem of world peace. Perhaps even a 
fraction of that outlay in other wa.yn and for other 
purposes, will provide a more enduringf basis for peace 
and happiness. 

“That is India’s view, offered in all friendliness fe 
all thinking men and women, to all persons of goodwill, 
in the name of our common humanity. That view w 
not based on wishful thinking, but on a deep consi¬ 
deration of the problems that affiiot us all, and on if^ 
merits I venture to pjaoe it before you." 
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Saving Asia from Communism 

This Jb the gist of an article that appeared on 
19th August last in the New York magazine, the lAje, 
putting in a strong plea for U. S. and to the Indian 
Union so that she may forge ahead as the leader of 
Asia in demooacy’s common front against Communist 
totalitarianism. The paper hails Tandit Jawaharlal 
Nehru as ‘‘Asia’s great&t statesman,” and thinlis that 
tlie United States should come forward to help liim 
out of “the ordeal” that confronts him today which is 
indicated as under: 

“The Communists are presumably out to get Nehru: 
unless he knuckle.s under Moscow’s wishes and words, 
he may be made the Ohiang of India during the next 
historic period of Comiulcrii’s vilification and character- 
assassination.” And the pajjcr presses forward in its 
enthusiasm the following ‘‘interim programme” of aid: 

(1) M'c could declare it our intention to use our 
naval and air power to hold all the key coastal and 
olTshore positions m Asi.a—from Japan to Singapore 
(accoiding to the Ul’A). 

(2) We could start conversations looking to co¬ 
ordination of United State',s, British, Dutch, French 
and Portuguese policy m Asia. 

(3) We could react warmly and creatively to 
Quirino’s plan for a Pacific Pact .and a Pacific Union 
of non-Communist Asian and Au.strahan .States. 

(4) We could throw our money both public 
and private capital into development (not exploita¬ 
tion) of indastry in India. Indone.sia and elsewheie. 

(5) We could state that we iiileiid to use our 
power and moral influence to help all Asian peoples 
to be self-governing a.s .soon as possib’ie. 

(6) We could offer some limited military help 
and advice to all areas under active or imminent 
attack by Communist-led forces such as South 
China and Indo-Cliina.” 

The paper deplored that when President Quirino 
of the Philippines lately visited Wa.shington he received 
hardly any encouragement for his Pacific Union Pact 
plan, the joint product of Generalisaimmo Chiang 
Kai-shek and the Pliilipjiine Pre.sident. But Philippino 
politicians have not lost all hopes in this regard as the 
following cable sent from New York on September 2 
that appeared in the Madra.s Hindu will c.xplain : 

“I want India to realise that the propo.sed Pacific 
Union is oply continuation of the East Asian Con- 
ferente and nothing more,” declared Gen. Eomulo, 
who has just returned from Manila. Gen. Romulo, 
who has been charged by the President of the 
Philippines with the task of organizing the Union, 
explained that there was discussion at the Delhi 
Conference of a continuing machinery, and the 
Philippines were picking up where Delhi had left off. 
Still following Pandit Nehru’s leadership, they had 
called a conference of South-East Asiatic Nations 
at Baguio. •The agenda was to be fixed by the 
participants. 

General Romulo added that he was looking 
forward to Pandit Nehru’s visit to this country. 
“I hope to convince him of our bona fides”. Gen. 
Romulo said something had to be done urgently 
to forge a union of Asian nations to make their voice 
better heard at Laic Success. In convening the 
Delhi Conference, Pandit Nehru had proved that such 
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a union of Asian peoples was possible. The Pacific 
Union was merely a step further. It would undouut- 
edly 1 unction under India’s leadersliip for India was 
the strongest and most enhghtened nation in Asia 
to-day. 

I'here was no question of a military pact or of 
siding with one power bloc against another, explained 
Gen. Romulo. As envisaged, the Union would be a 
permanent organ for consultation on problems of 
common interest among the countries of Soulli-Eitsl 
Asia, within the framework of the United Njtions. 
The creation of the Union would be essentially an 
act of common faith, on the economic, political and 
cultural level, and involved no militaiy coinmitments. 
He lioped the peoples of Asia would be able to 
achieve a sense of common dc.stiny and reach agree¬ 
ment on a programme of common action. Aua’s 
strongest defence against totalitarian suhv'er.sion lay 
in provudiug a life ol substance and contentment and 
promoting tiigher standards among her people. Tliat 
was what the Pacific Union would atlem,)t to do, 
Gcu. Romulo explained. 

But leaders of American finance capital have been 
watching developments and trying to bargain for the 
greater profit. A front-page article in the Wall Street, 
Journal about “A.sia’.s Marshall Plan” from its Washing¬ 
ton corresponde'nt, Mr. Ray Cronley, reveals this atti¬ 
tude in bare outline. Fifteen Asian eoiinlries including 
India have begun woiking out ‘Marshall Plan of their 
own’ aiming at the trebling of steel and electric power 
production and doubling of textile and cement output 
within five to ten years in Asia outside Japan. The 
correspondent enumerates the difliculties as seen froim 
Washington. “All these brave plans, to be sure, depend 
on whether Asiaiic planncis can solve some problems of 
giant proportions. To lure domestic and foreign 
investors, for instance, they must find ways to improve 
Asia’s banking and credit systems, stabilize their cur- 
rcneio.s and do aw'ay with uncertainties of .state controls 
and nationalization. Foreign loans must be begged 
(sic), technicians and workers to be trained and 
acimrate industrial statistics rounded up.” 

Spokesmen for those projects which arc offshoots of 
the United Nations economic meetings held at Shanghai, 
Baguio and Ootacamund, are alleged to have already 
approached the United State.s State DeT>arlment for 
aid. “The Department advised them not to anticipate 
a gift from the Congrc.ss (this is what the Maishall 
Plan is) but to open doors to private investors and 
b.ankers for sizeable chunk from what they need. For 
the rest, the State Department men suggested that 
they should see the World Bank and Ihe Export Import 
Bank when their proposals are worked out.” 

“Asi.''iic planners arc not discouraged by this lack 
of the United States promise.” 

Communists and “fellow-travellers” characterize 
these attempts at economic recovery as yielding to a 
new “imperialism” in place of the one w'hich Britain 
exercised for about two hundred years. It has not 
been easy for them, however, to suggest a substitute 
except that American “free enterprise”, and technology 
should be sterilized by their dose of totalitarianism, 
thus making the remedy worse than the disease. 
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Acheson on Far East 

A news-item called from Washington on September 
17 last tells the world that tlie foreign ministers of 
U.S.A., Britain and France—Mr. Acheson, Mr. Bevin 
and M. Schuman—have reached a common policy with 
regard to affairs in the Far East. The details of this 
understanding are lacking as we write. And though we 
may not speculate on these, people in India can no 
longer remain indifferent to the policy pursued by 
these three countries in this region of the earth. They 
claim to be democrats. But the ideals of their special 
brand of democracy have not stood in the way of 
two of these at least in pursuing what has come to be 
known as “imperialism." The latest news from the 
U.S.A. contains a rumour that the French Government 
may ask Pandit Nehru to mediate. A.S yet this is un¬ 
confirmed, and Pandit Nehru has said that he knows 
nothing about it. Let us hope that this is a straw indi- 
/ eating the flow of good sense. On the present occasion 
we will refer only to what the latter has been doing in 
Vietnam. 

We would very much like to know whether the 
foreign ministers of the U.S.A. and Britain endorse what 
their opposite number of France has been doing since 
August, 1&45, when with the defeat of Japan the local 
people under the leadership of Dr. Ho Chi Minh has 
been struggling to free themselves from French rule. 
The nature of tliis fight on the French side can be 
understood from the following, quoted from the London 
New Statesman and Nation. 

The long-drawn-out debate in the French 
National Assembly on the military estimates has 
shown how distasteful to everybody is the war in 
Indo-China. Out of the total 120,000 fighting on the 
French side, 60,000 troops are alleged to be “black”j 
mostly Senegalese; and a number of “coloured” 
deputies asked whether it was contitutionally 
justifiable to make one “coloured” race inside the 
French Union fight another “coloured" race. The 
Government retorted that all the peoples of the 
French Union were united by law to defend their 
common interests. Rather more evasive were the 
Ministers’ answers concerning the employment in 
Vietnam of former S. S. men and members of the 
Vichy militia who, it is alleged, were allowed to 
enter the Foreign Legion, instead of serving their 
sentences in France. One allegation, to which the 
Government gave no precise answer, was that the 
two S.S. men who participated in the Oradour 
massacre (the French “Lidice”) in 1944 were now 
fighting in Indo-China. 

The world has a shrewd suspicion that “Marshall 
Aid" enables French imperialists to divert part of their 
State finances to this adventure in East Asia. 

The Kashmir Dispute 

Dr. Taraknath Das has scat us the two following 
excerpts, to illustrate the way the Kashmir question 
is going in the tJ.S.^. It will be seen that in this 
vexed matter the agents of Pakistan are fully using 
every propaganda weapon they can get hold of, while 


our men are merely making half-hearted attempts at 
defending India’s stand. 

To the Editor of The New York Times, 

Your editorial of September 16 dealing with 
Kashmir conveys the impression that whereas Pakis¬ 
tan has blithely agreed to the United Nations’ terms 
of ipediation it is India that is blocking a peaceful 
solution of that serious dispute. 

The picture you have drawn is far from fair to 
India, which, according to the record available to any¬ 
one who will bother to read it, has consistently abided 
by the findings and resolutions of the U. N. It has 
done so in an amazing scries of concessions to Pakis¬ 
tan's tactics of procrastination. 

That the origin of the dispute can be laid at the 
door of Pakistan and thus be classified as an act of 
aggrefision is recognized by obvious implications in the 
U. N.’s many resolutions. It is for this very reason 
that the Kashmir Commission made it clear in its 
August 13, 1948, resolution that the presence of Pakis¬ 
tan troops and raiders in Kashmir—which had been 
denied by Pakistan authorities—constituted “a mate¬ 
rial change in the situation since it was presented by 
the Government of Pakistan before the Security 
Council." And it is likewise for this reason that the 
U. N. bodies have resolved that Kashmir territory 
should be cleared of Pakistan invaders before a free 
and impartial plebi.scite can be hold. 

As an analyst of Far Eastern affairs I consider it 
only fair that the readers of a publication of your 
high standard should know the true story of Pakistan’s 
long-drawn-out bickering with the U. N. They are 
quite clearly designed to prevent a free and impartial 
plebiscite by evading the commission’s resolution to 
remove Pakistan invaders from Kashmir’s soil. In 
this connection, suffice it to mention that a master¬ 
piece of double-talk was Pakistan’s Foreign Minister 
Zafrulla Klian’s reply to the U. N. Kashmir Commis¬ 
sion on the subject of the latter’s August 18, 1948, 
resolution. In stating that ho “accepted” the resolu¬ 
tion, he placed so many ifs in the way that the com¬ 
mission took his letter for a rejection. This, in fact, 
has been the pattern of Pakistan’s attitude throughout 
the negotiations. 

The more recent U. N. proposals for arbitratidn 
have the appearance of an attempt to conceal Pakis¬ 
tan’s act of aggression. That India rejects arbitration 
under the circumstances—namely, the reopening 
questions already decided by the commission—^is there¬ 
fore natural. That the outrages committed by Pakis¬ 
tan’s raiders in Kashmir were planned and incited 
from without by Pakistan leaders rather than the 
result of a spontaneous “rebellion’’ within Kashmir 
against union with India is testified to by numerous 
inflammatory Pakistan utterances. A typical exampi® 
of those appears in F. K. Khan Durrani’s book 
Meaning oj Pakistan, The author, a well-known , 
Pakistan leader, says: ‘ 
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"There u aot & angle indi of the soil of India 
which our fathers did not once purchase with their 
blood. We cannot be false to the blood of our fathers. 
India, the whole of it, is therefore our heritage and it 
must be conquered for Mam." 

A popular slogan in Pakistan these days is; “First 
Kashmir, then Patiala, and then on to Delhi!” 

, ■ Emmanuel S. Laksen. 

Wasliington, September 20, 1949. 

There are Indians in high diplomatic position in 
U. N. and other capacities who are acting as enemies 
of India. They have expressed their views in discus¬ 
sions that India will have to give up Ka.shinir to 
Pakistan, otherwise Pakistan aided by the Moslem' 
World might attack India and India followinj; Mahat¬ 
ma’s teachings must not fight even in self-defence. 
This discussion was supposedly limited among a solcet- 
eil group of Indians; but there is no doubt that 
American and other authorities must know about this 
kind of vascilating attitudi' of high Indian officials 
wild may bo representing the real intention of Mr. 
Nehru’s government, while Mr. Nehru has publicly 
taken the stand against, arbitration i.ssuo. Are the 
defeati.sts in the Nehru Government, formulating 
Government’s Foreign and Defence policies? If not, 
It is about time to have the defeatists be weeded out 
from Indian diplomatic and defense services. 

In reply to the defeatist inenbality of some of the 
Indian members of U. N. Delegation, we have the 
following answer which was cabled to the Indian peo¬ 
ple through the United Press of India : 

“New York, September 23.—Indian Community in 
.Afhcriea heartily congratulates Government of India 
for its just decision not to accept any arbitration on 
Kashmir dispute unless and until all outside agressors 
leave Kashmir soil. It further expresses satisfaction 
at mounting tide of Indian opinion against making 
any compromise with Paki.stan or agreeing to Plebi¬ 
scite regarding Kaslimir. Prime Minister Nehru has 
repeatedly pointed out that Kashmir State, by acced¬ 
ing to Indian Union, has confirmed its original status 
1 as an integral part of India and therefore Pakistan, 
i by invading Kg,Hhniir, has committed an ant of aggres¬ 
sion against India. Indian community in America is 
of emphatic opinion that the territorial integrity of 
India must be maintained at all costs and that Kash- 
nur, whole and undivided, must continue as a part of 
Inaia. No outside interference from any quarter sliould 
be allowed in the settlement of the Kashmir 
affair, which is the sole concern of the Indian Parlia- 
ncrit. Government of India should formally ask 
fioiernment of Pakistan to withdraw, within a rea¬ 
sonable time, its invading forces now located in Kash- 
’^nir State. Otherwise Pakistan Government will be 
b'Id solely responsible for the consequences. Indian 
*^ouimunity in America earnestly request the people of 
Ii'dia to stand solidly behind Pandit Nehru in his 
dctei-mmalioa to keep Kashmir witbi& Xbdia and thu^ 


enhance IndiaVi prestige abroad, as was done by the 
Government’s bold action in Hyderabad dispute. 
Kashmir is India and India it shall remain. 

Swami Nikhilananda 
Taraknalh Das. 

The New York Times, 

Monday, September 26, 1949. 

West Bengal or Bengal 

Wo have received the following letter from Prof. 
D. N. Banerji, one of our foremost authorities on 
Political Science. W'e are in complete agreement with 
Prof. Banerji’s arguments, and we consider they 
deserve careful consideration from the authorities both 
in the Province and at the Centre ; 

It appears fromi the proceedings of the Constituent 
Assembly, as reported in the Press, that a proposal has 
been seriously made there for changing the name of 
the Province of West Bengal into “Bengal,” but that 
no final decision will be taken on this question before 
an expression of opinion of this Province has been 
obtained on it, presumably through its Government. 

The propo.sod change is open to objections on the 
following grounds : 

In the first place, it will go against Section 3 of the 
Indian Independence Act, 1947, and the agreement 
between the different political parties of undivided 
India on "which the Section was based. And this Section 
categorically laid down that from the 15th of August, 
1947, “the Province of Bengal, as constituted under 
the Goiernment of India Act, 1935, shall cease to 
exist,” and that “there shall be constituted in lieu 
thereof two new Provinces, to be known respectively 
ns East Bengal and West Bengal” Would it bo right, 
in view of this, to appropriate the name of “Bengal” 
for a p.ai'l of the old Province while its other—and its 
greater part—still uses the name of East Bengal for 
all ojjicial -purposes ? Such a unilateral repudiation of 
a solemn agreement may be within the legal com¬ 
petence of the Constituent Assembly, but whether it 
would be morally right is open to question. The 
analogy of 1905 is not applicable to 1949-50. 

Secondly, the proposed change will prove positively 
harmful, in the long run, to both economic and 
political interests of the native population of West 
Bengal. It would, for instance, help some scheming 
people who have been experiencing some difficulties 
today in their political activities in West Bengal, not 
only to consolidate their present position in this Pro¬ 
vince, but also to acquire a further ascendancy over 
it on a permanent basis. Besides, it will encourage, for 
various reasons, a further exodus of Hindus from East 
Bengal into West Bengal. But this Province, with its 
limited area and resources, cannot stand any more 
addition to its population*. It is already overpopulated, 
and the problem of unemployment of its educated 
youths, the real children of the sfiil, has become very 
serious and alarming. However enamoured spine people 
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of West Bengal may be of the proposikl -dhange, -it 
will, if effected, ultimately prove to be a Veritable, 
sugar-coated, poisonous pill for its native population. 

Thirdly, the proposed change will also be harmful 
to the millions of Hindus who will be compelled to 
live on in East Bengal, for economic reasons if for 
nothing else. They will cease to be “Bengalees” of 
East Bengal and will giadually become “East Paki¬ 
stanis”. Apart from the question of p.sychic effect this 
will produce in their minds, they will be practically 
thrown over to the mercy of the Muslim majority of 
Pakistan. The link between them and the West Bengal 
Hindus through the common term “Bengal” will also 
be broken. And why should they cease to bo Bengalees? 
The partition of India has already done immense harm 
to them. Is there any rational justification for adding 
to their mi.scries and worries by any further act of 
sentimcnlul indi.scretion on our part ? 

Finally, such an important matter as changing the 
name of a Province should not be decided except with 
the consent of the iieople of the Province, given 
through their accredited representatives in the Legis¬ 
lature. So far as We.st Bengal is concerned, the question 
should be left to the decision of the West Bengal 
I;egislaturc to be constituted under the New Constitu¬ 
tion now being framed by the Constituent Asssembly. 
Such an important matter cannot be dealt with merely 
at the instance of a few persons in the present consti¬ 
tuent whose representative character is open to ques¬ 
tion so far as West Bengal is concerned. There is no 
urgency about it either. 

In view of the far-rcaching implications of the 
proposed change of name as indicated above, the 
Government of West Bengal will, it is sincerely hoped, 
strongly oppose it, pending, as suggested, a reference 
to the Legislature of West Bengal to be formed under 
the New Constitution of India. 

Ben^al-Assam Railway 

Since the partition of India, Bengal-Assam Railway 
has been split into three parts. The Assam portion of 
it, together with the BJD.R. has been converted into a 
separate railway, called the Assam Railway with head¬ 
quarters at Gauhati. The Dinajpur-Maldsh portions of 
it has been joined with the O.T.R. The remainder, 
together with Sealdah, has been handed over to the 
E.I.R. The reason given for the creation of the 
Assam-Railway with its headquarters away from Cal¬ 
cutta was that the break in its link with the Indian 
Union neccasitated this step. But this argumtmt is no 
longer tenable after the completion of the Assam Link. 

Proposals have since been made for the construc¬ 
tion of a headquarters at Pandu and the building of a 
big railway workshop at Bongaigaon at a cost of 
nearly 20 crores of rupees. Assam Railway has always 
been a deficit railway and after partition there is a 
likelihood of the amoynt of deficit increasing still more 
as the cost of maintenance of the hill sections on the 
Assam link .will be heavier. The maintenance of the 
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H. Q. at --Pand«-Gauhati-vrili- bo tinnecewarily costly, 
specially in view of the fad that it already posses^ 
its own building in Calcutta. This will be an unneces¬ 
sary duplication of cost. Again, keeping the railway 
H.Q. away from the port will mean undue strain and 
avoidable loss to the commercial people. Two of the 
main branches of the H. Q., ois., the Accounts and the 
Commercial sections, could noUbe shifted to Gauhati; 
so there is e\'ery reason that the shifted sections should 
bo brought back to Calcutta. 

The proposal for the construction of a new work¬ 
shop at Bongaigaon at a cost of about 15 crores is 
equally untenable. The present arrangement as regards 
workshop facilities, after an Inter-Dominion Agree¬ 
ment, is that Assam Railway will be given facilities 
for repair at Pakistan’s Saidimr workshop and Paki¬ 
stan will do her servicing at Kanchrapara. The reason 
for this arrangement seems to be the difficulty of 
bringing metre-gauge rolling stock to Kanchrapara. 
But the working of the arrangement has not been 
happy. Pakistan has fiiiled to meet the demand for 
repairs at Saidpur, probably due to shortage of spare 
parts, and metro-gauge rolling stock arc being loaded 
on broad-gauge trucks and sent to Kanchrapara. The 
Indian Union however honouns the agreement and 
spare parts from the Indian factory fought with hard- 
earned dollars are being fitted for servicing Pakistan’s 
railway. The laying of a third line on the existing 
broad-gauge track from Lalgola to Kanchrapara can 
solve the difficulty and thus the existing big f.actory 
can easily be utilised for the benefit of the Indian 
Union instead of the iirescut baridobasl of ear-marking 
Kanchrapara for Pakistan and constructing a fresh 
workshop for the Indian Union at a huge cost. 

’J'hc strategic importance of the old B.A.B., now 
torn into three parts, is immense. It is now a frontier 
railway of great military importance. Under the exist¬ 
ing arrangement, its control has been divided and 
located into three centres, namely, Calcutta for the 
E.I.R., Pandua-Gauhati for the A.R. and Gorakhpur 
for the O.T.R. This may prove fatal in times of war 
when operational facilities on this frontier may be 
needed. Three separate controls are bound to be the 
greatest obstacle in quick troop movement. No frontier 
Railway should be saddled with such a handicap from 
the start. Again, even a temporary dislocation in tb* 
slender Assam link will cut off Gauhati H. Q. and 
immense disadvantage may bo caused. Headquarters 
in Calcutta cannot be cut off and can remain a base 
for directing movements. It is a matter of urgent 
importance and should receive immediate attention of 
the Railway Board. . 

Orissa’s New Capital 

The sitting of the Orissa Assembly at Bhubaneswar 
on October 10 last has a historic significance. Not only 
i-. the old tradition revived by taking the capital-city 
to its ancient site but a Greater Orissa is being built 
up by the bringing under one administration of ahnoaf 
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all -tbe: Ckiyaroprialmig -people. Tlae GoV-Mrnor, Aaaf 
All, referred io the bceasipir in these happy; words : 
“It is a day of genuine rejoicing for ell the residents 
of this province, whether they speak Oriya or any 
other language, because their longing for a political, 
economic and cultural emancipation and reunion heis 
been realized to as large an extent as the special 
circumstances of the 4P'y permit." The Premier, 
Shri Harekrishna Mahatab expressed the inspiration of 
the occasion in the following words ; 

“An ancient and historic family which had been 
artificially divided and kept separated has again 
joined together and the ineinbcrs are determined to 
start the joint life again with full confidence both 
in the present and in I he future.” 

Thus do the dreams and aspirations of the makers 
of modern Orissa take shape, ancNMadhusudan Das, 
Shri Ram Chandra Bhanj Deo and Gopabandhu Das 
.si and vindicated. Thirty-one representatives of the 
now defunct Orissa States took their scats in the 
.A.ssembly for the first time in recent history to co- 
ol'crate in building up a better life for one of the 
poorest of the peoples of India. We share the joy of 
the occasion and expect that with their major demands 
satisfied, our Oriya neighbours will be able to pull their 
full weight in pushing foi-ward the all-India schemes 
lor I he re-orgauization of our economy. 

True, there are difficulties in the way. The Governor 
did well in bringing Ihriii to the attention of the 
As.seiubly members. These have been created for us by 
the relief and rehabilitation of six to seven millions of 
evacuees, by the Pakistani aggression on Kashmir, and 
lastly by the devaluation of the rupee. As a result, 
“financial grants or loans from the Centre would have 
to be drastically curtailed”; and projects such as Hira- 
kund and Machkund may be slowed down. This warn¬ 
ing note has reference to all the Provinces and States 
•Unions of India. 

The Arrival of Pakistan 

It is no longer of much practical interest to us 
to be taken behind the inner history of the period 
during April-May, 1947 when the Britisli policy of 
“divide and rule” reached its consummation in the 
partition of Bharatvarsha. None of the leaders of the 
4)cople who negotiated the arrangement announced on 
•lune 3, 1947, has cared to tell the public the why 
and how of this story. But foreign participants of 
the game have not observed reticence on the subject. 
Dr. Sachhidananda Sinha of Patna in course of a 
syndicated article appearing in certain Indian dailies 
lias lifted a part of the veil with the help of a speech 
made by the* last British Governor-General of India 
the Royal Empire Society (London) in October, 
1948. Lord Mountbatten said : 

“Mr. Jinnah made it abundantly clear from the 
first moment that so long as he lived he would 
never accept a united India. He demanded joarti- 
. tion, he insisted on Pakistan. On the other hand, 
Congress had stood for keeping a united India, be- 


..jag violently;.opposed to any form of paxtitioiii end 
•_ up to the time. 1 went out,- it had never been' indi¬ 
cated that they might consider anything else. But 
when I saw Pandit Nehru and Mahatma Gandhi, 
and others, they agreed that if it was not possible 
to keep a united India without a civil war—and I 
was convinced that the Muslim League would have 
fought, for Mr. Jinnah had made that very clear— 
they would accept partition. But they did insist 
that partition -must cdso ensure that no non-Muslim 
majority areas were in Pakistan. That automatically 
meant a partition of the great provinces of the 
Punjab and Bengal.” 

“When I told Mr. Jinnah that I had their 
provisional agreement to partition he was ovei^ 
joyed. When I said that it logically followed that 
this would involve partition of the Punjab and 
Bengal ho was horrified. He produced the strongest 
arguments why these provinces should not be parti¬ 
tioned. He said that they had national characteris¬ 
tics, and that their partition would be disastrous. 
I agreed, but I said how much more must I now 
feel that the same considerations applied to the 
partilioning of the whole of India. Ho did not like 
that, and started explaining why India had to 
be partitioned, and so we went round and round the 
mulberry bush until finally he realised that either 
he could have a united India with an unpartitioned 
Punjab and Bengal, or a divided India with a parti¬ 
tioned Punjab and Bengal, and he finally accepted 
the latter solution.” 

Dr. Sachhidananda has quoted from Dr. Stanley 
Jones’ rcciaitly published book entitled —Mahatma 
Gandhi : An luLa prclaticin —to throw light on how an 
American evangelist worked to preserve India’s unity, 
and how and why he failed. The quotation though 
long is worth knowing : 

“I saw Mr. Jinnah in April, 1947, just before 
partition wa.s decided on. lie did not rise when I 
came into the room, but sat still and motioned mo 
to a chair—the world must come to his feet, was 
the attitude. I begged him to hold the country 
together. I said that though I was from the South 
in the United States, it would have been a tragedy 
if we had won the Civil War, and the country had 
been divided. We are all glad now that we are 
one people. I .suggested that just as Utah, with 
its different religious faith, was a unit under a 
Federal Union, .so Pakistan could be a State under 
a Federal Union, keeping its own religion and cul¬ 
ture intact. Ills reply was ‘How large is Utah? We 
are a hundred million.’ And then I made this sug¬ 
gestion; ‘If the Congress would concede Pakistan, 
would you say that you would be willing to enter 
a Union with the rest of India’?” 

“He went off on a tirade against the Hindus 
and the Congress, and my heart sank; I felt we 
were getting nowhere. Then he suddenly stopped, 
reached for a cigarette, his manner changed, 
he softened and said ; ‘If I may say so, 
your suggestion is childish’, (he had to_ put me in 
•my place before he would accept anything I said). 
‘But if the Congress will concede Pakistan then I 
will say that I will enter a Union with the rest of 
India.’ ‘And mean it?’, I said, grasping his ann. 
Tes, and mean it,’ jie replied We parted on this 
cordial note.” 

“I sent a letter with this account of Mr. Jinnah’a 
statement to Achaiya Kripalani, the President of the 
Congress, and his reaction was. 'Tbere.is no trouble 
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about the Coreas coacedisg Pakistaa. We are 
fed up. We will concede Palaetan either wiUdn the 
Union, or without the Union. Will you please get 
Mr. Jinnah to give ue this in writing (This proves 
my contention that the Congress yielded to Jinnah, 
being “fed up” with his threats of a civil war). 
I took it also to Vallabhbhai Patel and Jawaharlal 
Nehru. They were sot'ptieal. ‘There is a catch in 
it somewhere’, said Nehru, ‘but it may prove a 
basis of agreement'." 

“Vallabhbhai Patel was more sceptical still,” con¬ 
tinues Dr. Jones ; ‘what does he mean by entering 
a Union with the re.st of India ?’ I replied, ‘1 
don't know, but we t.ilkcd of Federal Union.' So 
I wrote to Mr. Jinnah. He wrote in reply com¬ 
pletely reversing himself, saying that I had entirely 
misunderstood him I I had to send this account of 
what had happened to the people in whose breasts 
I raised hopes of a possible settlement without 
dividing India.” 

Pakistani Imperialism 

The President of the All-Pakistan Muslim League, 
Chowdhury Khaliq-uz-ziuuun, late of Lucknow, has 
been touring the Muslim countries of West Asia and 
North Africa, to cultivate and develop public opinion 
in those countries in support of his propaganda of 
Islamistan—the organization of an Islamic Bloc in the 
world bound together only by lies of creed. There is 
nothing new in this conception. A Sultan of Turkey, 
Abdul Hamid, tried to popularize this Pan-Islamism as 
a reply to the challenge of European imperialism during 
the last quarter of the 19th century ; he is reported to 
have drawn inspiration from the teachings of JemaJ- 
uddin Afghani, the savant who is regarded as the 
imorning star of Muslim renaissance much in the same 
way that Ramin ohim Roy has been hailed in India. 
Sultan Abdul Hamid’s attempt failed because the' 
Muslim peoples of the countries concerned were not yet 
ready to face the situation created by European 
imperialism, and because this imperialism was yet too 
strong and too organized to be tackled by the feeling 
of revolt nursed in the heart of a decadent system of 
values. But amongst modern-educated Muslims of India 
it made a great appeal ; the Aligarh University flirted 
with the idea ; the “Ali Brothers”—Shaukat Ali and 
Mohammed All—were its upholders, and their Khilafat 
movoment showed how the mind of Indian Muslims had 
been moving towards it. Bepin Chandra Pal was one of 
the earliest of Indian publicists to raise the danger signal 
by his consistent opposition to it ; since 1909-10, he 
warned the Indian public against the danger that lurked 
at its heart ; this was one of the reasons why he could 
never persuade himself to accord support to the various 
ideas associated with the movement initiated by 
Gandhiji. The arrival of Pakistan has demonstrated that 
the dangers indicated had substance in them. And since 
August 16, 1947, the leaders of the All-Pakistan Muslim 
League have been extending theCr ideas. 

But their ambitions and conceits do not appear to 
have appealed to sections of Muslim opinion outside 
Pakistan. ‘ITie Ams, organ of the Afghan ruling class, 


published an article about a month back ▼•be»en% 
opposing this Pakistani propaganda. To drive home ita 
argument it embodies in the article a report of a Radio- 
Karachi broadcast, dated September 20, 1949, reporting 
“a conversation,” a few lines of which are quoted 
below : 

“They say Pakistan has many enemies?” 

“Nothing to wonder at ; because Pakistan wishes 
to unite all Islamic countries against the enemy.” 

“Does Pakistan wish to merge all Islamic coun¬ 
tries like Iran, Turkey, Egypt, Afghanistan, and 
Iraq ?” i j 

“No, she doe.s not wish to merge them with her. 
On the other hand, she wishes to be like the former 
Usmania Empire.” 

“How ?” 

“The former Usmania Empire included all Arab 
countries and evpn Greece. After its disruption all 
the countries sjujmrated.” 

“What dop.s Pakistan wish to do with it then ?” 

“Pakistan wishe.s to rai.sc a defence force from all 
Islamic countries against the enoraies of Islam.” 

“1 .still do not understand.” 

How does the Afghan paper react to this Pakistani 
“conversation”? The answer is as follows : 

Tlic following result.s are easily deduced from it. 
Pakistan wishes to establish a big empire like the 
Usmania Empire, including Turkey, Iraq, Iran, 
Afghanistan and Pushtunistan and all other Islamic 
coun<ries. li hm spccifiraUy named the Usmania 
Empirt. It also expects from the Islamic cojiniries 
not to call ihemscdues Turks, Iranians, Egyptians, 
Afghans and Iraqnis, hecausc at one time they will 
he Pakistanis. 

<0 * 

These are the high dreams of Pakistan. If it says 
that it has no idea of merging other Islamic coun¬ 
tries, and that on the other hand, it wi.shes to esta¬ 
blish a former ITsmania Empire, it exposes its aims 
well enough. Pakistan wishes that in the name of 
Islamiat all Islamic countries themselves ofifer to 
merge with Pakistan so that Pakistan’s dreams are 
realized. For this rurpo.se, it is pleading with the , 
fraud of unity for the defence of Islam. It is instigat¬ 
ing their religious sentiments for this sole purpose, 
while the world knows that humanity is not pre- 
tiared to establish religious fronts and shed blood 
under religious bigot^J^ Nor docs Islam allow to do 
this against humanity. 

This opposition should not, however, lull public 
opinion in India into indifference. It would be inviting 
danger to be less watchful of the doings of our Paki¬ 
stani neighbours, more than ever potential enemies to 
our unity and integrity. 

Unity of Europe 

The leaders of the victorious Powers of the second 
World War have not been able to maintain their unity 
of purpose and action in spite of the Yalta and Pots¬ 
dam Pacts of co-operation. The conception of the 
unity of Europe stands disrupted, and the economic 
life of the continent is divided into two blocs ; one 
under communistic Totalatarianism and the other 
under democratic competition. How the Soviet- 
dominated East Europe manages its ewwaiio life we do 
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not kaow in detail ; West Europe kas been maintain¬ 
ing itself through “Marshall Aid,” from money and 
seivices advanced by the United States. But in the 
result, this aid has been proving itself more hindrance 
than a help. A Labour Party meunber of the House 
of Commons writing in the New Delhi Hindmtan 
Times (October 11, 1949) indicating tlius the condition 
of things, laid his hand on one of its causes : 

“In 1948, the productivity of labour in European 
industry was about one-quarter, and in European 
agriculture about one-sixth of that of the United 
States. The unified American market has given her 
a trade greater than the rest of the world put 
together. Yet the natural resources of Europe are 
equal to those of America, and in human raw mate¬ 
rial greatly superior. Why then this difference ? 
The answer is, quite simple that Europe has been 
marching backward. We live in the age of conti¬ 
nental federations under federal governincnts : yet 
Europe today is divided into 29 sovereign States 
while in 1870 she had but 15. 

He quotes from p. 166 of the V. N. Economic 
Survey of Europe for 194S the following lines to prove 
his point: 

‘The danger inherent in the present methods of 
planning is that they will influence the economic 
development of individual ■countries in a more 
amarchic direction and thus lead to (he incieased 
economic isolation of the countries of Euroi>e from 
each other. This is almost inevi(.able so long as 
economic plans are drawn up separately for each 
national area, ami controls over foreign trade are 
operated on a purely national basis.” 

The administrator of “Marshall Aid,” Mr. Paul 
Hoffman, has put forth the plea that if the European 
countries receiving this aid were to derive the groate.st 
benefit from it, they must “become as rapidly as pos¬ 
sible a single market” just as the United States has 
evolved. It may be argued that the U.S.A. could 
become so because she has had for about 125 years no 
.War with foreign powers to halt and disrupt her 
economy, while during almost the same period the 
European continent had to pass through the Crimean 
War, the Austro-Oerman War, the Franco-German War, 
the two World Wars and their consequences. Fromi the 
trend of this discussion, it becomes plain that some sort 
of a Federal State must be developed if the peoples of 
the continent, are to be saved. 

It is in this background that leaders of European 
•thought and life have been viewing the prospect for 
more than half-a-century. Since the 1914-18 War, the 
solution of this problem of conflict amongst European 
peoples has attained a new urgency. The Briand plan 
has to be recalled in this connection. Hitler tried to 
realize the same purpose by seeking to impose German 
domination over Europe. European traditions, helped 
by British and American interests, defeated this attempt. 
But it has not discredited the need for European unity. 
The Strasbourg Conference that helci its sessions in 
Aug.-Sept. last which has inspired the article under 
reference re-emphasized this need. The writer says that 
the Conference was confronted with three inescapable 
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(1) That economic catastrophe in Europe is 
rapidly approadiing and can ho averted only by 
revolutionary decisions. (2.) These economic deci¬ 
sions can only be taken by a political authority 
with real powers. (3) Public opimon in Western 
Europe, especially in Great Britain, is not yet 
ready for these measures. 

And the way out of this dilemma has been left in 
the hands of a Commission which must report by 
April 30, 1950 giving “definite recommendations con¬ 
cerning the modifications in the political structure of 
the member States ...” The writer of the article is 
definite that the requirement of the situation can only 
be met by a “real surrender of sovereignty.” The 
Conference gave out its mind by a vote of 88 against 
2 on September 5, 1919, that “a political authority with 
limited functions but real powers” must be set up to 
save for Europe the values it has been fighting to 
defend and advance during the centuries. 

But the crux of the difficulty lies in the question— 
under whose auspices is this consummation to be 
■brought near realization? The United Nations Oiga- 
nization has nut been able to fill the part, during the 
last four years since the restoration of peace because 
the Big Powers have refused to play the game ; and 
a snarling dispute has persisted between the Soviet 
Union and the United States. And the European 
Powers including Britain have not the power to assert 
themselves, so dependent have they become on either 
of these two Leviathans. Defeated Germany has the 
physical and mental powers and scientific equipments 
to play the role. Perhaps, her day may come, and it 
will be hastened if the two rival Power Blocs caimot 
make it up, and Germany can cultivate the patience 
needed. During the period, the two Blocs will bo 
bidding against each other with a view to enlist her 
support. But that development may delay the unity 
of Europe so very necessary for world peace. 

What Can Germans Do ? 

We have more than once said that the “cold war” 
between tlie' Soviet Union and the leaders of the 
Western Powers will facilitate the return of Hitlerism. 
And this is what threatens to happen. The disruption 
of Germany into Eastern and Western Zones—the 
former under Communist control and direction and the 
latter under the United States, Britain and France 
principally—has been impelling German thought to¬ 
wards this catastrophe. 

The end of the six years’ war has not curtailed 
military expenses; rather these have expanded. The 
special European correspondent of the Allahabad Leader 
has indicated this abnormal growth as follows : The 
American outlay for the Army, Navy and Air Forces 
has risen to $14 billion (Rs. 4,620 crores) per year. 

It is said that this huge expenditure is not only 
intended to strengthen* the Republic’s fighting services 
but also to “pump” activity into industry face to face 
with a “slack in business.” Western Europe’s total 
annual armament expenses now amount to the equira- 
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lent of almost $6 billion (close to Rs. 2,,000 crores), 
of which Britain- loontributes $3 billion, France SI. 16 
billion, and Norway, Denmark, Belgium and Holland 
$1.34 billion. But ail these countries do not need 
armament spending to prop up their economics but 
actually deprive themselves of valuable products of 
their industries in order to contribute their share to 
the vast armaments of the Atlantic Pact bloc. 

In the ddemma of power-politics leaders of State 
in the Western hemisphere have been coming to realize 
that instead of weakening German economy by 
dismanthng its industrial potential, as under Potsdam 
dispensation and the “unconditional surrender” cry, it 
has to be strengthened. This reahzatiou has come to 
them because they have to hand out the greatest 
share of expenses in keeping Germany alive and 
active. Mr. Paul Hoffman, Administrator of the “Mar¬ 
shall Aid to Europe” plan, has made himself the 
ououth-picce of this change of attitude. 

“The important thing is to increase productivity 
and bung down costs and trade barriers, he said. 
Unless these underlying conditions arc cured, devalua¬ 
tion will not serve our basic purpose—and that 
applies not only to Germany but generally. 

“Thcie are enough plants hstt iii Germany ; pro¬ 
vided you make full use of them and do not allow' 
this issue to interfere with the operation of the 
remaining plants. 1 am convinced, apart Irom the 
industiies prohibited or restricted for security rea¬ 
sons which were outside its review, the (London) 
Humphrey Committee has done a thorough job. 

‘ Looking at the overall picture it has achieved 
a great success in preserving 159 out of the 1»)7 
jilauts it recommended for reprieve and it is no 
help if the cases of one or the others are constantly 
being brought up. 1 wish someone would somelim. s 
Mieniion the 159. It is now time tlic whole issue 
was burieo.” 

The Soviet Union has not taken kindly to this 
“no more dismantling” cry. But, the United States 
continues to maintain that Germans must be enabled 
to contribute their share of labour to West Europe’s 
'recovery.” And Mr. Hoffman indicates this duty to 
Gormans in the following “commandments,” so to say. 

(1) They should make the be.st possible use of 
agricultural land to increase food production and 
tlius save dollars, both by increasing agricultural 
productivity and by replacing flower gardens by vege¬ 
table gardens. 

(2) Germany must give immediate attention to 
catch up with the advances in industrial produc¬ 
tivity from which it has been largely isolated in 
the last 15 years. 

(3) Germany must bring its financial house in 
order and must think in terms of balanced budgets 
and a sound currency. 

(4) To play its role as a full partner in the 
West European Economy Germany mu.st take a 
strong position on freeing its trade, reducing and 
removing trade barriers and broadening its trade 
relations with other European countries. 

Foss JTestcott 

The Moat Rev. Eoss Westcott, late head of the 
-Anglioan Church in India, died at Darjeeling in his 
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86th year. A friend of Charlie Andrews (Charles Freer 
Andrews) from youth upwards, Dr. Foss strove all 
through the 60 years of his association with India and 
her people to sweeten relations between the Indian 
and Brilon. But the unnatural relation that subsisted 
between tliese two peoples made it a dififlcult task. 

Andrews indicated the quality of his friends’ heart 
when he said that it was “one with mine in his love 
for India and for all the world.” And Dr. Foss Westcott 
lay his finger on the point of difference between India 
and Britain when he said ; “If all of us Europeans had 
Jived as near to Christ as Charlie Andrews, wo too 
should have won the same unstinted affection that is 
his meed.” 

He retired from his high office about 2 years ago, 
and lived to see the stigma of political subjection 
removed from India’s brow leading to better relations 
between India and Britain. The choice of the place of 
his last days had a significance of its own ; his love 
of India shone through this act. To the memory of this 
good man we offer our respectful homage. May his 
soul rest in the love and peace of his Redeemer’s 
heart 1 

Jyotish Chandra Das 

The death of Jyotish Chandra Das, better jenown 
as J. C. Das in the banking and financial world of 
India, at the age of 64 is a loss which every one of his 
friends and acquaintances will keenly feel for years. 
An a.spiring young man, he went to Japan with 
financial help from the Association founded by the 
late Jogendra Chandra Ghosh with a view to advance 
scientific and industrial education in India. From 
Japan, fresh from the victory over Tsarist Russia, 
Jyotish Chandra went to the United States and had 
bis complete training there in accountancy and bank¬ 
ing. Back in India he found his dream to be singularly 
difficult of achievement placed as was Bengal in the 
economic bonds of non-Bengali supremacy. Nothing 
daunted, he followed his path with singular deter¬ 
mination and had the satisfaction of seeing his bank 
well-established and firmly found before his health 
failed. 

The Unveiling of the Portrait of 
Ramananda Chatterjee 

A meeting was held on the 29th September at the 
Sivnath Memorial Hall on the occasion of the unveiling 
of the portrait of late Mr. Ramananda Chatterjee. 
Among the speakers Sj. Hemendra Prasad Ghosh 
remembered Mr. Chatterjee as the forerunner in 
many fields of culture and specially in political think¬ 
ing of a high order. Sj. Prabhat Kumar Ganguly des¬ 
cribed in details Ramananda Babu’s multifarious 
activities and affirmed that his profound faith in God 
was the source of his many-sided genius. Sj. Tamonas 
Banerjee, Secretary, Bangiya Sahitya Samiti, made 
touching references to Ramananda Babu's never- 
failing sympathy for all village worke». . 



IRRADIATION AS A MEANS OEiNCREASING THE YIELD IN JUTE 

Bt D. M. BOSE and K T. JACOB, 

Bose Research Institute, Calcutta 


With the major area under jute at present in Pakistan, 
attempts to cultivate as much jute as possible in India 
have assumed considerable importance. This is all the 
more so, after the devaluation of the rupee resulting 
in a higher cost of Pakistan jute. At present, it is no 
exaggeration to say that jute has become a strategic 
matcrijil and India’s best dollar-carner, and hence it is 
absolutely n<x;esbary to grow as much jute as possible 
here. But in view of the acute shortage of food in India, 
it is not advisable to divert any part of the area under 
food-grains for jute cullivalion, unless a system of 
double cropping can be practised where jute alternates 
with food-grains. But this is not possible in all the 
arable lands in India, as jute requires certain specialised 
climatic and fertile'soil conditions and also since it is 
an exhaustive crop. Therefoi’c the bc.st rcmi'dy lies in 
getting a higher .yield from the already exi,sting area 
under jute, as far as possible. 

There are several methods of obtaining higher yields 
in plants of economic importance, such as use of 

(1) improved types of agricultural implements, 

(2) chemical and other manures, (3) judicial rotation 
of cro]) and mixed farming, (4) unproved types of seeds, 
etc. Since the first throe methods may nece&sitate a 
certain amount of speciali.sed knowledge and extra 
initial expenditure on the part of the cultivator, the 
last method appeals to him mo.st, as he can continue 
many of bis old practices and still obtain a higher yield. 
He.nce the present account deals only with the last 
method. 

In the practice there are several ways of obtaining 
improved types of seeds. They are ; . 

1. The conventional breeding methods such as 
(a) mass selection usually resorted to in. highly cro,ss- 
fertilized plants like cambu (millet), maize, red gram, 
etc.; (b) singlh plant selections from cither bulk or 
l^rbridized materials. The principles underlying these 
methods and their limitations are discussed below : 

The hereditary quabties of plants have been found 
to reside in the chromosomes found in the nuclei of 
plant cells. So long as the number, shape and arrange¬ 
ment of these chromosomes remain unaltered, the mof- 
phologioal and physiological characters of the plant will 
Ire propagated Unaltered through successive generations. 
Variability in the plant characters can be introduced 
by crossing between two species of the same plant, or 
between two plants of interrelated genera, each of which 
possess different chromosome characteristics. The plants 
grown from such crossing will, due to different inter; 
ming lin g of the chromosomes belonging to the two 


parents, show large variations in character. From such 
a mixed population it is possible to make selections of 
plants with desirable characters. By means of such 
selections and by further judicious intercrossing carried 
out through several generations, it has been found 



Fig. 1 : Two plants of R.26 in the X„ generation, 
which attained a height of 22J feet 


possible to evolve plants with desirable economic pro¬ 
perties. Striking examples of this method arc the breed¬ 
ing of new types of wheat, urinize, possessing high yield, 
increased protein content and better rust-resisting 
qualities.* 

In the Falta Experimental Station of the Institute, 
breeding experiments on cotton on similar lines have 
been carried with very successful results. Types brought 
from Layalpur and Coimbatore have been intercrossed 
through several generations, and have resulted in pro- 


• Selectiun* from intercroMing expeiimimu requite breeding 
extending over 9 to 10 generetlone at leeat before they can be conoldetod 
to luve reanlted in the productioa of ttabla tftti. 
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duotion of early flowering, long-stapled, high-yielding 
cotton suited for cultivation in West Bengal. 

With jute the problem is different. Two species, 

C. capsularis and C. oltiorious have been found suitable 
for cultivation in the low-lying lands of East Bengal 
and the upland of West Bengal respectively. Selections 
by the Agricultural Department made from the former 
have resulted in the production of two varieties D.154, 

D. 386 and fiom the latter of Cl. G. and R.2.5 and have 
been recommended by the Department. All atUmpts 
of introducing fresh variations by intor.spccilk crossings 



Fig. 2 : The .bti.'«ril jiortions of R.26 plants in 
the X^, gimorations 

between C. capsularis and C.oUlorious have been re¬ 
ported to be unsuccessful .so far. New methods are there¬ 
fore necessary for producing such variations. The method 
attemptea oy us is based upon the disoovery of Muller 
(1927) that by treating the fruit fly, Drosophilla, to 
X-ray irradiation, he was able to induce genetic modi¬ 
fications in them. This pioneer investigation has been 
taken up in many laboratories and result# of great 
theoretical importance in understanding the physical 
basis of heredity have been obtained. It has been sub¬ 
sequently discovered that other radiations as well 
chemioai methods can be used for inducing genetic 
changes in plants and lower animals. Such changes if 
found to be transmitted unchanged through throe 
generations (Xg) at laost, are said to have resulted in 
the production of a new mutant. Even now X-ray has 


been found to be the most convenient toot, and best 
suited lor giving quantitative results. It may be 
mentioned that all the mutants' produced are not of 
favourable character, but once in a way an improved 
type may turn up. Practical application of Muller’s 
discovery to the evolution of better types of economic 
plants commenced in 1939, chiefly in the U.S.A., 
Germany and Sweden. 

In Sweden, considerable research work has been 
done and the following are some of the important 
re,suits achieved : 

(i) Barley : (a) Morphological mutants—waxless 
types and others with drastic changes in external 
(haractor.s, lb) physiological mutants—changes in 
height, earliuess, strength of straw, chemical properties, 
sucli as brewing characters and protein content, higher 
gram weight and tillering capacity. 

Dltcat : Mutations as to height, earliness and 
stri'iigth of .straw. 

Oats : (a) Morphological typu.s, with the spikelets 
h'O.semiig at tlie tune of ripeinng, (6) Ph.\siological 
type.s. with greater height of straw, tillering and earli- 
ncss. 

Flux : (Chlorophyll mutations—^palo green type with 
higlier .straw yield and superior fiber quality. 

JStt'cri Inpni : With the ehanged flower properties, 
increased ant.hocyaiun content, strong pubescence. 

Soybeans : Morphological mutations of seed colour, 
changes in groivtli and time of ripening. 

Oil turnips : Changes in growth, time of ripening 
and oil content. 

White mustard ; Morphological mutants with giant 
growth. 

In short, mutants of great practical imporlaiico as 
regards the quality and quantity of yield and dumtion. 
of growth have been isolated in the plants listed above 
and this goes to prove the great possibilities of this line 
of research. 

In India, very little work has boon done on this 
line due to the lack of facilities in the Agricultural and 
Botanical research institutions and also due to the 
ignorance of the literature and techniques of these 
re.scarclies, on the part of those who direct the agricul¬ 
tural researches both at the Centre and in the Provinces, 
Moreover, work of this type necessitates proper equip¬ 
ments and close collaboration between Botanists and 
Physicists and between the laboratory and the field 
station, which is lacking in many of our Research 
Institutions. What little has been done has been of a 
cursory nature and little attempts were made to give a 
wide range of treatment and select the plants from the 
segregating Xg populations. Some investigations were 
however done on cotton and wheat with a certain 
amount of success. 

So far as our information goes, the Bose Institute 
is the only one in the country in which systematic work 
on these lines is being conducted sineq 1942 on jute, 
and since 1948 on cotton and paddy. Certain amount of 
investigations were necessaiy for the design o| . t 
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jemountable X-ray tube suited for seed irradiation, Plants with intermediate branching produce fibers of 
purposes, which was constructed in the Institute work- shorter length and as such are of inferior quality. This 
shop. Already in 1943 we had obtained evidence of is overcome in plants where brancliing starts from near 

the roots'(Fig. 3 and 4) ; the yield 
per each plant is consequently in- 
crcHsed without sacrifice of fiber 
quality. 

EarlinesB : A number of early types 
have been isolated where the plants 
are ready for retting in eight weeks 
while the controls usually take about 
seventeen weeks (Fig, 6). There are 
indication,? to show that these are 
also true to type. This tsqie will 
come useful when it is planned to 
grow jute as a rotation crop. 

Quality : The fibers of some.of the 
irradiated plants were found to be 
finer and more lustrous than the 
controls. The work on thi.s is still 
proceeding. 

• 

These inve,5ti.gation.s, it should be 
remembered, are still on the experi¬ 
mental stage and further trials will 
be necessary before suitable types can 
be considered to have been stabilized. 
Our work is suffering under the 



Fiy 3 : Branchmg rigid from the botloni. Here the two branches* 
can be coii.“id('red to be two individual plants lor purposes of 

retting 


remarkable increase in growth of jute 
under irradiation, and in a commu¬ 
nication to Science and Culture 
(dated 11.3.44 and pubh.slied in 
Vol. IX, p. 502) results obtained with 
C. capsularis var. 154 was publisln d 
Due to adverse conditions prevailing 
during the war years the seeds 
collected that year were spoilt by 
fungal infection and we had to b gin 
afresh. Our best results arc now 
obtained with C.olitorioun var. 11.2 j 
which are suited for cultivation in 
West, Bengal. 

Yield : We have more or less 
stabilised a higher yielding inulaut 
tjfpc of R.26 where, the plants reach 
a height of 221 ft. and w'ith a 
maximum basal diameter of 2J inches, 
while the best controls were utmost 
16ft. height with 1 inch basal 
diameter. (Fig. 1 and 2). These 
are in the 3rd generation and there 
is every indication to show that 
they will continue to breed true to 
type. In addition, a number of mutant plants have been limitations that the same plot of land, of area about 
isolated which branch right from the bottom into 2 or 3 H bighas, has been used fiince 1941 for sowing with jute 
branches. every year ; it has not been possible either to manure 

In jute the normal plants are siiytle-stemmed and the land or to introduce suitable jotation of crops on 
branching only occurs at the top at the tii^e of flowering, them. We believe if our types are grown under the 



Fig 6 : A portion of the field showing the early types of mutants 
which are ready for retting in 8 weeks, while the controls take 

17 weeks 
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normal jute-growing conditions the results will be even 

better. 

Wihile the types are being stabilised, semi-large scale 
trials are necessary for prtjviding (t) crop yield data 
and (u) sufficient quantities of fiber for testing in the 
Jute Technological Laboratory and in the Jute Mills. 
Additional land will also be required for other investi¬ 
gations on similar lines with other cropp. 



Fig. It : Three branches arising from near the 
ground. The fiber output of those three together 
IS much greater than the single straight stemmed 
ones 

The results obtained with jute, as well as those 
obtained in other countries, on crop improvements due 
to X-ray irradiation, make it imperative that similar 
investigations with other economic plants should be 
carried out through the agency of the Bose Institute. 
We have already started preliminary investigations on 
rice and cotton and we have also submitted a scheme 
to the Oil Seeds Commodity Committee for investi¬ 
gations on the effects of irradiation in improving the 
yield of oil seeds grown in this country. We understand 
that the Committee have approved tlic scheme and 
have recommended it for a grant to the Central 
Government, and now it only awaits their sanction. 

OuB Pkbbbnt Limitations and rtmjRE 
Rkuibbments 

Due to lack of adequate staff, the work on irradia¬ 
tion has been carried on almost an empirical basis, as 
the sin^e research as.sistant in jute has to spend most 
of his time in supervision of the breeding experiments. 
He finds very little time for* cytogenetical work. Our 
work on cotton also suffers from the same limitations. 
Improvement of crop production based upon purely 
experimental work cannot lead very far unless backed 
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by a corresponding advance in our theoretic^ inpight. 
Our principal bottleneck however is want of suitable 
land for extension of our agricultural station. During 
the visit of two Ministers of the present Governmont 
of West Bengal, Hon’ble H. C. Naskar and K. P. 
Mukherjee to the Institute Station at Falta in. 
November 1947, wc were requested to submit plans for 
extension of the work of the station. The most impor¬ 
tant item in the scheme prepared by us was the 
acquisition of 40 bighas /c/ias mahal land in a locality 
about one mile from our station. Nothing has been 
done so far to implement our scheme, and the only 
tangible response has been an enquiry from the 
Government whether the Institute wg.s prepared to pay 
for the cost of land acquisition, the Government will 
then make a token grant for satisfying legal formalities. 
We have expressed our inability to accept the Govern¬ 
ment proposal, both on ground of the principle 
involved and also on account of inadequacy of funds. 
It will be of interest to know what has ht.jipcned to 
the jiiece of laud we asked for. 

As a result of a publication in the A- B- Palrika 
during April 1049, of the agricultural crop improve* 
ment work carried out in the Institute station undev 
the present inadequate farm facilities, we received 
amongst others offer of a piece of agricultural laud 
situated at Gobardanga. The land is very very suitable, 
and we could take on lease areas up to 100 bighas. The 
terms appeared to be otherwise favourable except 
(t) that it was situated at the same distance north of 
Calcutta as Falta was to tlie south, (it) that for the 
proper utilization of the land a fair amount of capital 
expenditure was necessary for fencing, erection of staff 
quarters and for purclia.se of agi'icultural machinery ; 
further increased recurring cxiienditure would be in¬ 
volved for duplication of staff. We h.ave also dis¬ 
covered a suitable l>lot of land about 40 bighas in an 
area near our locality in Falta, for which however a 
high rental will be expected. 

Before we can enter into negotiation with either 
of the two parties, wc require some assurance that the 
necessary capital and recurring grant will be provided 
by seme authority, the latter at least for a period of 
five years. Up till now the investigations on cotton and 
jute have been undertaken under grants received from 
the Cotton Committee, Government of West Benpil 
and the Central Jute Committee respectively and we 
are grateful to themi for the financial aids. The grant 
for cotton expired last July and we have not received 
any assurance that it will bo renewed, either at the 
present or at an enhanced scale. About the future 
continuation of the jute grant there appears to be 
some uncertainty. On the plea of inadequacy of funds 
the Central Jute Committee have turned down our 
recommendation for increment to the salaries of the 
scientific and technical staff appointed under this 
grant. These were fixed four years ago and were consi¬ 
dered inadequate even then. We do not know whether 
on the same grounds, efforts will not be made to step 
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further j^rants for scientific research, and we may be 
requested to hand over to the Jute Agricultural 
Research Station the data and materials collected by 

us. 

The grant-in-aid for jute .was made possible by 
the interest taken by the first Director of the Jute 
Agricultural Research Institute ; lie and some of his 
senior experts visited our Experimental Station before 
and after the grant was sanctioned. We have benefited 
considerably from the advice received fro'm them, 
which were based upon mature cxporioncc. 

Our efforts during the last two years to secure 
from the authorities recognition of the value of the 
work wo were doing and for greater facilities for work 
have met with rebuffs only. The situation has however 
not been witiioiit its humorous side. Every year we 
present a report on the progress of our invesiigations 
to the Central Jute Committee. These reports arc 
circulated previously .and arc supposed to have been 
read and their significance appreciated before being 
passed in the general meeting. It appears that their 
importance is not always realized by the atlthoritios. 
Based on the josults published in these reports an 
appreciative article appeared in the Amrila Bazar 
Patrika during April 1949. The article attracted some 
amount of public attention, and the Agricultural 
Department of the Goi-ernment of India appear to have 

-: 0 ; 


realised the economic possibilities - of the regults 
obtained by us on jute. 

The present Director of Jute Agricultural Research 
Institute, who had not by the way previously visited 
our Faltft Station, was requested by Delhi early in 
August to report on the nature of the new jute mutants 
grown by us, A visit was paid by him in August; we 
impressed on him that the plants were still in the 
growing stage and a subsequent visit towards the end 
of September was desirable when the plants had 
attained full maturity. Early in October we had to 
write to him that another visit was duo ; two of the 
senior officers of the Agricultural Institute were then 
deputed to visit Falta. 

The Experimental Station has been visited amongst 
olhers by two Directors of all-India Commodity 
Research Stations who have expressed their apprecia¬ 
tion of the results obtained by us. Several senior 
officers of the West Bengal Agricultural Directorate 
have also visited the Station. While the Ministry of 
Agriculture, Delhi have evinced some belated interest 
on the possible utility of our investigations, our 
pro\’jncial directorate appear to be uninterested.; the 
desirability of utilizing more extensively the services 
of our Institute for furtherance of provincial crop 
research has not occurred to them, 


FUNDAMENTAL RIGHTS 

By P. RAJESWARA RAO 


PiuuE of place is given to fundamental rights in the new 
constitution. There are some who think that the per¬ 
manent constitution of a Stale should not be hampered 
with the political or social ideals of a particular age. 
“A declaration of rights coming before the constitution 
of iJtie Government,” as pointed out by Mirabeau, ‘‘might 
prove but almanac of a day.” The British constitution 
has none. In the U.S.A. most of the .fundamental 
rights were brought into the constitution some years 
after the main constitution had been accepted. These 
are of greatest importance in times of emergency, when 
there is the greatest temptation to infringe them. 

At the same time it cannot be said that such a 
declaration" jaerse prevents misrule, despotism or Fa.s- 
cism. But it is certainly desirable to have such a de¬ 
claration in the constitution of the country, since it 
would serve as a constant reminder to the judgr, law¬ 
yer, administrator and citizen of the fundamental 
principles of law and of rational social organisation of 
wl^ch he may otherwise be ignorant or indifferent. 
The most difficult p;roblem in the art of government 


is that of finding and holding the correct balance be¬ 
tween liberty and order. The enjoyment of liberty 
depends on fundamental rights. 

Under the constitution many of them can be sus¬ 
pended in time of emergency. In every constitution 
there is provision for suspension of fundamental rights 
in times of grave emergency. The reason is that the 
interests of society must be protected even if it in¬ 
volves sacrifice of individual rights. If the limitations 
are too broadly defined the enunciation of the fimda- 
mcntal rights itself ceases—as it ceased in the German 
Constitution of the Third Reich—to be of any practical 
value. On the other hand, if the limitations are 
defined too narrowly then the provisions of the funda¬ 
mental rights tend to hold up the social and economic 
progress of the nation as in U.S.A. 

It is stated at the outset that there shall be no 
discrimination on grounds of religion, race, caste or sex 
with regard to 

(a) access to shops, public restaurants and place of 
public entertainmentj 
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(b) the use of wells, tanks, roads and places of 
public resort. 

There is also equality of opportunity in matters of 
public employment. But the Parliament can lay down 
a stipulation as to residential qualification for employ¬ 
ment in the State. Besides there shall be no* discrimi¬ 
nation against any person after he was employed. 
Untouchability is abolished. No titles shall be con¬ 
ferred by tlie .State and no citizen shall accept any 
from a foreign Slate. But awards for Military or 
Academic distinctions are not affected. 

Citizens sliall have the right— 

(а) to freedom of speech and expression; 

(б) to assemble peacefully and without arms; 

(c) to form associations or Unions; 

(d) to move freely throughout the territory of 
India; 

(e) to reside or settle in any part of the Territory 
of India; 

(/) to acquire, hold and dispose of property; 

(p) to practise any profession or carry on any 
occupation, trade or business. 

It is felt that the right of property included in 
the above list gives wider and more secure rights to 
holders of private property than even to those in 
UB.A. and is bound to stand in the way of execution; 
of social welfare schemes that the fuluio Government 
might think of initiating. 

All these rights are subject to a host of restraints 
and limitations. It is aa.sertpd that fundamental rights 
are limited to such an extent that they have almost 
become ineffective. But in U.S.A., where the funda¬ 
mental rights were given in an absolute form, the 
supreme Court found it necessary to limit them. In¬ 
stead of allowing the Supreme Court to do so those 
rights are restricted in the constitution itself. 

It is important to remember that individual rights 
are not absolute. For succps.sful working of demo¬ 
cracy a balance must be struck between individual 
liberty and social control. They are alway.s subject to 
exigencies and requirements of ordered society. A 
constitution enumer.atmg these riglits has to make pro¬ 
vision for their modification to suit the circumstances. 
All that legitimately and reasonably < an be claimed 
is that such modification should be reduced to the 
minimum and should not be unrea.sonable. However, 
it is felt that the riglits should be subject to this con¬ 
stitution and'the laws thereunder. It is not enough to 
state that tin- citizens have the rights but should give 
a positive guarantee. Too much prominence is given 


to exception to rights rather than to rights th«n- 
selves. If the exceptions provided for are strictly 
enforced, the rights will become very elusive and the 
result will be contraiy to the spirit of the constitution. 

There is ample provision with respect to protection 
in connection with conviction for offences, protection 
of life and personal liberty. Equality before law is 
assured. 111016 guaranteeing freedom of trade, com¬ 
merce and intercourse throughout the territory of 
India, traffic in human beings, enforced labour and 
child labour are prohibited. But compulsory service 
for public purposes is authorised. Unfortxmatoly there is 
no definition of Public Service in the compulsory clause. 
It is unfortunate that right to propagate religion is 
bracketed with freedom of conscience and free pro¬ 
fession and practice of religion. There is freedom to 
establish, maintain and manage institutions for reli¬ 
gious and charitable purposes and to owm properties 
for the same. There is also freedom as to payment 
of taxes for jiromotion and maintenaneo of any parti¬ 
cular religion or religious denomination. Freedom as 
to attendance at religious instruction or religious 
worship in educational institutions is nationalised. 
Cultural and educational rights are sufficiently pro¬ 
tected and discrimination of any kind is kept at a 
considerable distance. Right to property is subject to 
compulsory ac<iuisition for public purposes. Finally 
the right to move the Supreme Court by appropriate 
proceedings for the enforcement of these rights is the 
heart and soul of the constitution without which it 
becomes nullity. The legislatures are free to give this 
power to the lower courts. 

It is felt that there is no right to bear arms, 
.since thus demand found expression in the resolution 
passed at the Karachi ses-sion of the Congre.s.s. The 
denial would affect only the law-abiding citizens who 
would not be able to protect themselves against anti- . 
social elements, who would always be able to get arms 
in spite of restrictions. It would also mean that a 
Government which claimed to be a popular Govern¬ 
ment did not trust the people. There is a cogent 
explanation for this denial. Circumstances when the 
Congress agitated for bearing arms no longer cxi,st, 
siiwe India is free. In a civilised society nobody ought 
to be allowed to bear arms either for offence or 
defence and all force must be concentrated in State. * 
It remains to be seen how the fundamental 
rights will be enforced during normal and as well as 
abnormal times. 



ART AND SOCIETY 


By jPnoF. 0. C. 

• 

This Exhibition of Sri Kripol Singh affords me an 
oipportunity not only to see for the first time so many 
pictures by this new artist, but also an opportunity to 
meet so many of my old friends and to make many 
more new friends—all lovers of pictures, patrons of 
pictures, and critics and connoisseurs of pictures, for, 
one touch of Art makes the whole world kin. 

Personally, 1 have giave and conscientious objec¬ 
tions to make speeches befoie pictures. For p-ctures 
have messages and very valuable messages to convey to 
us in their silent and inaudible language and they 
refuse to open their lips and refuse to talk to us, if we 
begin to talk first without listening to the message that 
the pictures want to convey to us. Pictures have the 
dignity and majesty of k.ngs. They sliould not be talked 
to before the pictures themselves condescend to talk to 
us. And it is only alter all our silly talks have stopped, 
that picluies begin to talk to us and deliver their 
valuable mes.sages. Most people, particularly talkative 
people, never receive the messages of pictures, because 
they go on asking questions and do not give to the pic¬ 
tures proper oppoitunity to talk to them. To pul a 
restraint on our tongue is theicfo e one of the first 
conditions of receiving the great message that every 
picture is destined to convey to us. 

Unfortunately, according to the practice and conven¬ 
tions of exhibitions, it is necessary to say something, if 
• only to convey one’s good wishes and blessings for the 
success of the exhibition. 

But what do we mean by the success of an exhibi¬ 
tion? From the practical and prosaic point of view the 
success of an exhibition depends on the number of pic¬ 
tures that are sold and find their ways to the homes 
of connoi8scui:8 and collectors. After all an artist must 
live and if we do not buy his pictures we will make 
*hiia starve and a starving artist is not in a mood to 
produce pictures and give us the happiness, the stimula¬ 
tion, the spiritual message that we expect his pictures 
to convey to us. 

So that the purchase of pictures is the surest and 
the sincerest way of conveying our appreciation of the 
merits of pictures. 

But the success of an exhibition may also be secured 
in. another and in a more significant way, namely, by 
the visits of the largest numbers of admiring lovers of 
pictures. A picture really attains success by making the 
largest number of contacts with persons who can under- 
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stand and appreciate pictures and respond to their colls 
and greet the,m with a burning heart. If pictures do 
not convey to us any significant message, and do not 
arouse emotions and feelings in us, it does not neces¬ 
sarily mean that the pictures are at fault. It may be 
that our own receiving apparatus is at fault. I'he eye 
sees what it comes to see, what it is trained and qualified 
to see. And I only hope that in this distinguished 
gathering there are many persons who are qualified to 
respond to the beauty of the pictures and very few to 
insult them with a stony stare. * 

Anyhow we heartily wish for the success of this 
exhibition in both ways, in the admiring gazes of appre¬ 
ciative crowds, as well as in the sales of pictures to 
admiring connoisseurs. 

It is sometimes said that the happiest resting place 
for a masterpiece i.s to secure a place in a Public 
Gallery rather than in the private gallery of a collector 
or connoisseur. For, in a private gallery the picture is 
only accessible to a limited number of persons, whereas 
in a public gallery it will continue to broadcast its 
riches of happiness and joy to all and sundry. Indeed 
it is by gazing on a masterpiece again and again that 
wc can educate and train our untrained eyes to under¬ 
stand beauty, beauty which easily awakens in u.s the 
consciousness of the divinity. For the divinity loves to 
dwell in all expre.ssions of beauty. And, therefore, in 
the presence of beauty, man is from himself set free 
from all his narrow thoughts, from all his selfish 
thoughts, from all his evil thoughts and is purified by 
the touch of the divinity, made accessible through 
beauty. 

Unfortunately the present society had almost for¬ 
gotten the value of the cultivation of beauty in «ur social 
life and we had almost forgotten to accord a place of 
honour to our artists—the makers of beauty—in our 
social structure. In ancient India, artists wc"e called 
upon to cater to our physical as well as spiritual needs 
and to plant the messages of beauty in all stages of our 
life, in all the happenings of our daily life in all our 
observances, rituals, and social festivals, secular as well 
as religious. But for the last few centuries we had 
forgotten the artist and had banished beauty from all 
stages of our life and made it ugly, miserable, and in¬ 
tolerable. deprived of all colour, and spiritual elation 
and exultation. 

Happily we are now beginniag to realize the claitua 
of the artists and the way they can inspire, devate, 
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and transpose our life into a really sensitive and spiritual 
existence. 

In order to set up a pertnanent dynamo of spiritual 
life, a permanent place to house the best masterpieces 
of painting, old and new, we require immediately a 
great National Gallery of Akt in every city, where aU 
citizens, rich and poor, could come whenever they wanted 
to renew their supply of spiritual energy, which master¬ 
pieces of painting skilfully keep in store for us. Indeed, 
a National Gallery of Art is really a uniervsity for 
the illito'ate, for Art speaks in a language which is 
accessible to all—to those who me learned, and to those 
who are not, and it disseminates knowledge without tears 
and gives us the most valuable forms of sustenance with¬ 
out asking for any price. 

A National Gallery of Art is, therefore, of the roost 
urgent educative value in a nation’s life and in the 
demands of a fullej life in free India. The Indian 
Academy of Art, led by Lady Kunu Mookerjee, is plan¬ 
ning ways and means to build a National Gallery of Alt 
in Calcutta and it is my privilege to appeal to you, 
the citizens of this great city, to come forward and 
help, to build up the city’s National Gallery of Art, to 
collect and exhibit the best masterpieces of our national 
artists. 

I have refrained from saying anything so far to 
introduce to you, the'artist who is exhibiting his pictures 
for the first lime in this city. The best intrndiittion of 
an artist is his own pictures and an artist refuses to 
be known through any extraneous .sources of infonnalioii 
and he loves to show himself, to exhibit himself, to say 
all that he stands for, through his pictures, liny arc 
the only legitimate means of communication between an 
artist and his public. An artist lives in his piclu cs 
that is his home and habitaliun. It reveals his pedigree 
and source of wealth, his social status. 

Yet there is a peculiar custom current in this coun¬ 


try to convey the means of acquaintance for an artist 
by indicating the name of his Guru, his spiritual pre¬ 
ceptor. And it is said that the best introduction of an 
artist is through his teacher, his Acharya. 

1 am happy to tell you that Sri Kripal Singh is 
the distinguished disciple of a distinguished Guru. He 
had the good fortune to learn the A.B.C. of his art 
from Acharya Nanda Lai Bose,* the Director of Kola 
Bhavan of the Visva Bharati. 

This fact alone should give him a prestige and a 
halo and raise expectations of high achievements in his 
works. For, if he has received frmn his teacher .the proper 
inspiration and incentive, which, we all hope, he has, 
his work is .sure to secure a permanent and an honourable 
place in our appreciation and understanding. 

But Sri Kripal .Singh biings with him another and 
a more significant oredentiaL lie <oim:s from Jaipur, 
at one time the celebrated ceiure of Uajaslhani puiniing, 
one of the greatest schools of ancient Indian painting. 
If he has assimilated and utilized a fraction of the 
great heritage of Rajput painting, he is destined to 
achieve great things in his works in the future and to 
bring into contemporary painting new values, new 
merits, new joys, and new beauties. 

It is a matter of common criticism frequently 
directed against our modem painters that while they have 
exploited the best qualities of the Buddhist Schools of 
Ajanta and Bugb, and of llu; JVloghul Schools they have 
not derivctl the best lessons that the Rajput Schools 
have to impart to them, particularly, in tlie hot and 
joyous schemes of colour and in the sweeping and 
rhythmic quality of the lines of the Rajput. * 


• Suniniary of an sddTeM delivered on September 1949 at th« 
opeiilns of an Exhibition of Sri Kripal Singh Shikawat at Calcultat 

















BASIC EDUCATION SCHEME REVIEWED 

By ICALI CHARAN GHOSH 


Abovt twelve years ago, m July 1937, Mahatmaji 
published, along with a short iutroduetory note covering 
only about a column and a half of the fJarijan, his 
scheme of Basic Education. It advanced almost no 
pleadings in favour of its acceptance ; it did not dis¬ 
close in detail as to how he had arrived at his conclusion 
It was just a .simple .stateiiient of fads, the result of liis 
mature deliberation. 

Needless to say, it was accepted by some and 
opposed by a great majority of the ‘thinking’ public. 
But it has survived all attacks carried on against it 
during all these years, ultimately bringing the most 
questioning mind into its fold. There arc today not as 
much a.s an infinitesiinul percentage of its opponents as 
there wa.s in the days of its efnergence from the pen of 
Mahatmaji. 

. Though the early histoiy of the Basic Education 
Scheme is rather uneventful, it .stilted, on the other 
hand, under very i>iopitious auspices. At. the AVanlha 
National Education Conference held on the 22,nd and 
23rd of Oelobei', 1937, resolutions were passed to the 
effect that "free and compulsory education be provided ' 
for seven years on a nation-wide scale,” that 

‘‘The proce.ss of education (liroiiglioiil this period 
.should centre around some form of manual and 
productive work, and that all the other abilities to 
be developed or training to be gi\en should, as far 
as po.ssible, be integrally related to tlie central handi-- 
craft chosen with due regard to the en\’ironni('n1 of 
the child,” 

and finally, the Conference expected that ‘‘this system 
of education will be gradually able to cover the 
remuneration of the teachers.” 

The Conference also directed formation of a Com¬ 
mittee ‘‘to formulate a scheme of basic education” 
under the Chairmanship of that eminent educationist. 
Dr. Zakir Husain. The committee submitted its report 
to Mahatma .Gandhi, the President of the Wardlia 
Conference, on December 2, 1937, covering every aspect 
^nd suggesting many improvements for making up the 
deficiencies that robbed much of the value of the original 
scheme. 

At the Haripura Session of t.hc Indian National 
Congress, held in March 1938, the main principle was 
accepted and the scheme was introduced in some of the 
Provinces when Congress Ministries came into existence. 
It was apprehended, when the Congress Ministers h.ad 
to resign their offices under a mandate of the Congress, 
that the whole thing would fizzle out and be placed in 
cold storage for resuscitation on some future date. It 
was not exactly what it should have been. The Central 
Advisory Board on Education of the Government of 


India, in the meantime, had accepted the principle of 
Basic Education and some measures had already b:eii 
taken, at least in Bihar, to give the scheme a chance. 
The Governments of the United Provinces, the Central 
J’rovinces, Bombay and the Native State of Kashmir 
also appointed Educational Reorganisation Cominiltce.i 
in their respective areas to study and report on the 
entire scope of education from primary to Univeraity 
stage. When aJl actnitios, except under the aegis of 
non-oflicial organisations, had al.nost ceased in ever.V’ 
other place, Bihar continued to experiment with the new 
scheme and wc have at least a partial picture of what 
Basic Education is expected to bring about in the 
method of teaching and the outcome of working of the 
scheme with the students. 

With the altaiiinicnt of Indeix'ndence, the Govern¬ 
ment of India at once decided 1o mtroiluce Basic Educa¬ 
tion in the country and a conipri'lieiisive scheme was 
inoparcd and jniblishcd to be followed in the different 
provmce.s with .such minor changes that may be found 
neee.ssary according to local needs. The Government oi 
West Bengal has .so reccutl.y as the 29lh June. 1919, 
issued their policy of imparting Basic Education b.v 
starting .some ikhv and roconditioiiing .some of the 
existing schools m the Province. The Government of 
India has gone a step further and has entru.sted th • 
Talinii Sangh, an organisation formed at the very 
early stage of the Basic Education movement with the 
object of popularising “education in all st.iges of life 
through manual work including handicrafts,” with the 
task of educating nearly 10,0(M) children in the refugee 
townships of Faridabad and Raipura. This is probably 
the first time that Nai Tahtn is being adopted on such 
a large scale. The Rehabilitation Ministry has m:de a 
formal request to the Education Ministry to give recog¬ 
nition to the Nm 'J'fihin system of education on par 
with the existing one. 

In 1949, one of the many “fads” of that wizard of 
India, has taken a firm root and is oil the point of 
assuming pleasing foliage. It lias pns.sed through the 
1 bases of neglect and intense adverse criticism and has 
survived the attacks that came from various quarters 
both informed and unmfoimed, and strangely enough, 
more from the latter tliau the, former. Considering that 
it denotes almost a complete departure from the existing 
method of imparting education, it is fortunate that its 
intrinsic worth has saved it from all chances of 
withering. 

The introduction ot a new scheme of education 
when the country had been passing through intense 
political upheaval, proves the versatility of the intelleo- 
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tual, as well as the most trying physical, activities 
of the Father of the Nation. It also proves the 
historical necessity so far as the educational needs of 
the multitude of children of the soil were concerned. 
There were rank illiteracy everywhere due to ex.rerae 
poverty of the masses and the unscientific m-thod of 
teaching prevailing in the country. The existing system 
docs more haim than good to the students, because 
tlierc is very little relation with life and reality arou.id, 
it has very little to do with practical knowled.^e. Ii his 
"failed to meet the most urgent and pressing needs of 
national life, and to organize and direct its forces and 
tendencies into proper channels.” The defects are too 
numerous and do not require recounting. 

Mahatmaji’s idea was anyhow to got out of the. 
present rut. He was not satisfied with the Cfiuipmjnts 
of an average ‘educated’ man, not to speak of those 
who have had only a smattering of education. '1 lieu- 
education did not train them “to become useful pro¬ 
ductive members of society, able to pull their own 
weight and participate effectively” m the strugje of 
life. Even as regards college education Mahalniaji was 
constrained to remark that 

“The vast amount of the so-called education in 
arts, given in our colleges, is sheer waste and has 
resulted in unemployment among the educated 
classes. What is more, it has de.stroyi-d the health, 
both mental and phy-sical, of the boys and girl.s who 
have tlie misfortune to go through the grmil in our 
colleges.” 

The other distressing thought that trou' h d 
Mahalmaji was the lack of funds for Hie propagatio.i of 
education amongst all classes of people. India’s pioverty 
and the smallness of its total revenue had all along been 
advanced against the demands for more expenditure on 
education. It was awful to think that unless our 
people would drink more and more intoxicating li luor, 
there could be no question of expanding the scope of 
education in the country. Wrote Mahatmaji in tlio 
llarijan on July 31, 1937-; 

“How to solve the problem of edticaiion is (llial) 
the problem (i.s) unfurluiialely mixed up with the 
diSiippearuiice of the drink revenue.” 

While bestowing his thoughts on other possible 
sources of revcuue, he was iuii>utient of waiting for the 
day when death duties and other taxes on the rich would 
bring huge money to the Governtiicul exchequer. He 
was thinking of introducing a system of education which 
would, oven p.artiall.v, meet its own costs. He tho. g'ii 
“that as a nation we arc so backward in education that 
we cannot fulfil our obligations to the nation m this 
respect in a given time during this gr-ncration, if the 
programme is to depend on money'.” And even at the 
' risk of loising lus icpulation for con.slructivo abiliiy he 
ventured to proclaim that “education should be self- 
supporting.” 

Therefore, in the scheme of Ba.sic Education, the 
present system should Ijc replaced by a new one and he 
adumbrated hia idea in a nutshell in these words : 
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“By education I mean an all-round drawing oUt 
of the best in child and man—body, mind and spirit. 
Literacy is not the end of education nor even the 
beginning. It is only one of the means whereby 
man and woman can be educated. Literacy in it¬ 
self is no education. I would, therefore, begin the 
child’s education by teaching it a useful handicraft 
and enabling it to produce from the moment it 
begins its training.” 

t 

In Mahiitmaji’s conception this ‘useful handicraft* 
will be treated as an instrument of his entire education. 
It Ls also somewhat different from the ‘activ'ity methods’ 
of other modes of teaching. In his opinion, 

“the children in the schools of my conception will 
receive every instruction through the handicrafts 
that may be taught.” 

Such method will include literacy also. This is 
of course .something different from the present method 
because the 

■ “hand will handle tools before it drawn or traces the 
writing, the eyes will read the picUncs of lelU-rs and 
words as they will know other things in lile, the ears 
will eat eh the names and meanings of things and 
sentences.” 

This method of training h.as been styled as “the 
literacy of the whole pensonality.” 

It has been asserted on behalf of the supporters of 
the new scheme that, as Mahatmaji has said : 

“I do not want to teach the village children only 
handicrafts. I want to leach thiougli hand-work all 
other subjects such as history, geOoiai hy, anthmcuic, 
science, language, painting and music,” 
ix’., ail subjects that a child may be required to learn 
to qualify himself in future as a u.soful unit of the society 
and the Stale. There is something more ; the students 
will Icarn the elementary principles of sanitation, 
hygiene, nutrition, of doing their own work, helping 
parents at home, etc. 

Under the present system, some of the subjects are 
taught through the books and has got nothing to do 
with reality. But it is something different with the 
New Scheme, because matters of health, etc., form a 
part of then- daily routine and they automatically get 
habituated to perlorm most of these tasks even without 
their knowing it. In the report of the Board of Inspec¬ 
tors api>ointcd by the Bihar Government on the working 
of the Basic Education Schools, we find very encourag¬ 
ing remarks about almost every a.spect of the child’s 
training. According to this report, the “standard of clean-^ 
lincsB showed a distinct improvement over that of the 
previous years,” and that it waa much better than what 
It was in other schools. In respect of general physical 
dev'elopment and intellectual growth of children, the 
results were remarkable. To the question of “what habits 
and attitudes were being formed in pupils as a natural 
consequence of craft-centred education,” the Inspectors 
were glad to stale that “the standard of personal honesty 
was slowly rising among children” and that the students 
had been acquiring knowledge in “co-operative work and 
sharing of responsibility.” A visit to the Hotar-Maryada 
Basic Education School, situated at a place about twenty 
miles south of Calcutta, -will convince any one about 
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the joyous atmosphere in which the students learn not 
only craft but acquire litereKjy together with an aptitude 
for personal cleanliness, village sanitation and a spirit 
of social service. While we in our schools clamoured 
every moment of the day to be away from the atmos¬ 
phere of the school, here the boys and girls would not 
like to stay away from the school precinct s, not to speak 
of days but, even for a few hours. Here one can learn 
for himself that the ‘ rSethods of living and learning are 
not distinct studies." 

The system is further expected to work, a.s 
Mahatinaji says, “as a spearhead of a .silent social 
revolution fraught with the most far-reaching conse¬ 
quences.” The Zakir Husain Committee aims at 
“giving the citizens of the future a keen sense of 
persona] worth, dignity and efliciency,” and they expect 
that'it “will strengthen in them the desire for sel.- 
improvement and social service in a co-oprrali\'e com¬ 
munity.” The students will not look upon manual work 
as something inferior to intellectual work and will not 
feel helpless in both the physical and menial fields of 
activity. 

There are weighty grounds against the acceptame 
of the scheme in loto and suggestions have been for¬ 
warded for improvemeut of the scheme and in the 
ultimate result the original scheme has undergone 
substantial change. Mahatmaji’s idea of sticking strictly 
to one particular ciaft lor imparting education was 
niodified by himself with further modifications by the 
Zakir Husain Committee. There is a chance of the 
present “evil of cramming” replaced by the “evil of 
over-work and undue extraction of labour from the 
students” if too much emphasis is placed on making the 
scheme paying its way. The other objections to this part 
of the scheme arc, as stated by Prof. K. T. Shah, (i) “it 
will mean service and not education”, and (ii) it will 
“create in the boys a feeling of exchange-motive” and 
•fiom the point of educating young minds this seems lo be 
extremely undesirable, because, as Prof. Shah says, “ii 
from the age of seven the students are involved in this 
economic muddle a kind of .slavery will creep in.” 

This is certainly an extreme view and should be 
accepted with an amount of reservation. The Zakir 
Husain Committee did not overlook the element of 
force in this’ argument and held that considering the 
.scheme as based on 80un4 educational policy and as “an 
urgent measure of national reconstruction,” it should 
be accepted “even if it is not ‘self-supporting’ in any 
sense." If the students who have been paying the 
mmuneration of their teaohei-s so long bavo not, with 
a very few exceptions, treated their teachers as some¬ 
thing dependent on them, it is not expected that the 
“exchange-Efiotive” in them will be of such a proportion 
as to taint their minds and interfere with their educa¬ 
tion. 

Mahatmaji himself felt very strongly about the 
jfi’oduetive nature of the work of the students. 

“We should be intelleotuaj bankrupts if we cannot 
. dirMt the energy of bur obtMrtb eo hei to get from 


m 

them, after a year’s training, one anna worth of 
marketable labour per hour,” was what Mahatmaji 
said about his scheme. 

This idea did not weigh much with both the 
Central and the Provincial Governments, and specially 
with the Government of Wc.st.Bengal. They arc pie- 
pared to ad^uRl the t 5 Tc of basic .schools as well as the 
po.s,sibility of the primary education being sclf-.sufncient 
to the limitations under which it works. The policy of 
the Government, in re.sjiecl of Basic Education in the 
Pi'i)\ inee, has been enunciated thus : 

“It Is not proposed to lie the province down 
rigidly to any single lyp.i of basic school. The form 
or forms of ba-ie education, which experii'nce pioies 
to he the most suitable for the requirements of the 
province, or any of its area, should dcterinine the 
character of basic education to bo evolved according 
* to the genius of this n-gioii. Th*^ principle of learning 
through ‘creative activities’ will be itaried in its 
character to suit the aptitude of the children leading 
gradmilly up to a basic craft or crafts suited to local 
condiUons. Educational con.suloration should on no 
account be subordinated to those of “production” 
and ill all craft work, as |n other spheres of activities, 
children .should be taught to strive for the h ghost 
jiossiblo .standard of which at their age they are 
capable.” 

It is iipi'rchended that the declared policy of the 
West Bengal Government will allow an amount of diffu¬ 
sion of«the original scheme rendering it tvellnigh difficult 
to distinguish the imitation from the original. It wou’d 
have been better to retain its present nomenclature of 
‘Primary’ education. It is hoped that these schools will 
at least stick to the method of teaching through the 
medium of a craft and will not deaenerate into schools 
which accept craft as an additional subject. It should 
be remembered that the original sponsor of the scheme 
was against “vocation-cuwi-lilerary training.” What he 
wanted was “literary training through vocational train¬ 
ing." If it was so “then vocational training would cease 
to be a dnulgery and literary training would have a 
new content and new usefulness.” 

The Government of West Bengal have now decided 
to, introduce gradually and systematically free junior 
basic (primaiy) education and propose “to recondition 
the existing primary schools . . . with a view to fitting 
them into the new .sjrstcm.” Those schools, it has b^en 
reiterated, “at any stage and more particularly at the 
lower stage should not be reg.arded as paying for itself 
through the sale of articles produced by pupils.” 

Even if it is ready “for universal free and compul- 
Boty basic education for a minimum period of eight 
years, i.e. for all children between six to fourteen years 
of age,” it will take many years to give effect to the 
entire scheme. Not to speak of free and compulsoiy pri¬ 
mary education, it is doubtful if we in our lifetime shall 
find the present number of pupils getting the blessings 
of basic education. Therp are 14,163 primary schools with 
11,.66,105 pupils on the rolls. As against these' there are 
42 baric primaty schools, not, well-equipped, in the 
whrilij protvince. The twtimatfw and oxTeotation of tho 
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Government lead one to the belief that unless there be 
a aiiiracle, the Government seheme is likely to be abor¬ 
tive. The Government expect that the two acres of land 
which is required for the erection of a basic education 
school “should be contributed by local people free of 
cost.” It is doubtful fhat many .such offers would be 
forthcoming. The estimated cost of a • building is 
Ra. 33,000 roughly, and “for furniture and equipment, 
each school will be allowed a non-recurring grant of 
R.S. 1,000 in the farst year.” Many of the prc.sent primary 
school ‘buildings’ ai'e nii.suoiners for the purpose and 
there are \'ery few .schools with a few cotlahs of land 
attached to it. There i.s perhaps none with the required 
two acres or six lugha.s of hand undei its control 

The financial inqiliculion of the .scheme is eeitainly 
gi'ave. But if the present ('ducational .system has to,.be 
iinjiroved and rescued from its present nit, then the 
State has got to provide money lor tlie purpose. Tor the 
several multi-]airpose schemes alre.ady accepted by tlie 
Goveriiiueut, it is estimated that not less thau Rs. 1,760 
eroros with the total outiait of the Indian si eel and 
eoment factories for the ne.'d twenty years will be in¬ 
volved. Wc do not think that education of our children 
IS loss nece.s.sary than any one of these vaunted schemes 
and money should be jirovided by all moans. The 
elasticity of Indian finance has been fully tested and 
it has b('(‘ii found to admit of (;xp.ansion. As an instance 
it may be stated that expenditure on Central Administra¬ 
tion—Ministries, etc,, lias increased from R.s. 87 lakhs to 
K.S. 778 lakhs iii 1949-50 in .spil.e of the fact that due to 
partition of India a considerable number of Central 
Govcruiiieiit employees opted for Pakistan. 

The real difficulty, in my mind, is with the supply 
of teachers suitable for (akiiig uj) this onerou.s ta^k. To 
teach the learners all subjects through a particular craft 
is no easy job. It. is more difficult to train the teachers 
thau the trainees. The requisite knowledge which a 
teacher must havi- will be scarcely found in matriculates 
and the tramiiig they may ha\e at Training Cenlre.s may 
help thorn in mastering the technique but is not 
expected to expand the background of his general 
knowledge to any up])rcciable degree. While conceiving 
the idea of basic education Mahatiimji did not (Overlook 
the necessity of such teachers who would not. “become 
dull to his students after a month’s .spinning.” lie would 
dismiss him, because “there will be newness in e\ery 
lesson, such as there can be new music on the same 
instrument.” Further he declared: 

“What we need is educationists with originality, 
fired with true zeal, who will think out from day to 
day what thi'y are going to teach his pupils.” 

This is completely a sphere for patriotic men and 
women to offer “their services to a cause which ranks 
amongst the noblest, of all causes.” For those who 
desired to offer their voluntaiy service he laid down 
that 

“Needy {lUaon) and women in search of a living 

will serve no useful purpose by thinking of joining 
« 


the movement for a career. If they approach the 
scheme, they should do so in a spirit of pure servjM 
and make it a life mission. They will fail and be 
severely disappointed if they approach it in a selfish 
spirit.” 

This is then the pre-requisite of a teacher of a basic 
school. The cmoluinents offered by the West Bengal 
Government will hardly attract men of Mahatmaji’s 
ideals. Without tliem the sehcmt; is bound to miscarry. 
Perhai>s tlie greatest drawback of the scheme lies in the 
.siihere of recriiit.ment of suitable teachers. This is more 
difficult to secure than the inoney arid money cannot 
buy tlie services which wo ri'quiro for the proper execu¬ 
tion of the fcheme. 

We should require selfless, at the same time educated, 
men and women for managing the basic education 
schools in all its sections. The teaching of studenUs lies 
a,s much a.s iu or around the class rooms as in the village 
outside. It IS difficult to exjiect poorly paid teachers 
without imagination and without spirit of sacrifice to 
conduct studies that would help in bringing out the 
bo.st qualities m the child If tlu' teacher himself is 
lacking in these qualities he will be a poor model for 
the studi'nts and will .surely fad in his work. 

Those who would take up the work as a mis.sioa 
of their lives arc cxiiected to .succeed with his pupils to 
e. certain extent. Let all those who have suffered for the 
liberation of the .motherland from the foreign yoke and 
have not lost their head over the mad pursuit for power 
and still have the smouldering fire of service within hum 
come forward and lake up the task of regenerating the 
country through education and thus save tin; country 
from falling again into the hands of h('r enemies. In this 
line men with long experience of teaching will be best 
suited for tin; purpose and teachers and professors who 
ha\ o retired from service and esiiecially those who 
enjoy Govei'nmonl pensions may come forward and 
direct the local institutions to proceed on the correct 
line. The \ital interests of the jicoplc' arc at stake and 
while one may live with whatever is paid by the school 
anihoritic.s and the local Government, one may serve 
the country through a vciy noble cause. The Govern¬ 
ment of India, perhaps jirofited by its own experience of 
not being very successful m conducting Basic Education 
centres under its charge, has done the very best thing 
under the circumstances to entrust the Nai Talim Sangh 
with the education of nearly 10,000 refugees from the' 
West Punjab. The Nai Talim Sangh, so it seems, is 
under a trial and it is expected that they will acquit 
themselves creditably in this task and will make the 
path of the progress of Basic Education smooth and its 
pace rapid. 

What Mahatmaji stood for in his life, is shown, the 
least courtesy by those who shout “the Father of the 
Nation” the loudest. Most of Mahatmaji’s ideals have 
been given the go-by. Let us hope that his Basic 
National' Education Scheme, though greatly maimed, 
should succeed in this hapless land of ours. 



MONUMENTAL BUNGUNG OF THE KASHMIR ISSUE 

India Playing a Losing Came as Usual 

By C. L. E. SASTRI 

“If you have tears, prepare to shed them now.” 

—Make Antony in Julius Caesar 


Like Mark Antony, from whose celebrated funeral 
oration I have ventured to take my motto for my 
(iresent disquisition, 1 have 

. neither wit. nor words, nor worth. 

Action, nor utlc'rance, nor tlie power of speech. 

To stir men’.s hlood : I only speak ripht on ; 

I’le.ll von that which you yourselves do know.” 

And that, which “yon yourselves”—that is, my 
readers—“do know” is nolliinK inoie nor le.s,s than this: 
namely, that our self-aiipointed leaders ha\e, once 
again, let us down hadl.v, let us down with a thud, 
as it Were. I really wonder whetliei they even now 
r.'^alLse how deeply humiliated the common man has 
li'eti feeling the.se .several months past over theii monu¬ 
mental bungling of that simplest of all issues, Kashmir. 

Muddying or (.'leak AVatkrs 

There is such a thing as the muddying of clear 
waters, the blurring of shaiq) outlines, the obfu.scaUng 
of the very “Day-.spririg on high”; and that is precisely 
what we have been witne.ssing since October, 1947, in 
•■egard to this affair which Ihn'ntens to .a.s.sume the 
dimensions of a world-problem, or, in vulgar parlance, 
a “freo-for-aU’’. I .am writing this article in mid- 
September: which means at a moment when that sense 
of humiliation has well-nigh reached its apex, ajHigce, 
and apotheo.si.s. I am at. rny wits’ end to expre.ss my 
feelings adequately in the matter: I am that common 
man, postulated above, and my sense of humiliation 
has been steadily mounting wdtli the passing of days, 
tiU now, after the recent noar-intcrventioii of Messrs. 
Attlee and Tniman in our two-year old intoi-Dominion 
'Iis]iutc, words almost bid fair to fail me. 

Goi'eunment and Cuiticism 

• Our rulers have been periodically taking us to task 
for criticising them too much, aA^erring that criti¬ 
cism is purely destructive and advising us that we 
should moderate our transports of dissatisfaction—iit 
vieiv, at any rate, of the extraordinarily difficult period' 
'hrough which we are just now passing. It is all, "i 
suppose in the end a question of the point of vew; 
I’hcre are- those who are fully convinced that, far frein’ 
< hat being the case, there has not' been sufficient criti-: 
cism of the powers-that-be, and that it is this-very lack' 
of criticism that has been mainly responsible Sw- car, 
■'reseat doldiums. There is, thoy tell us, such a thUi«k 
'IS killing a kitten by choking it ^ith cream, and it itf 
undeniable that We have been guilty of this' 


kind of vandalism, shouting “Hosannahs” before our 
new ‘“Ma Bap.s” at every' possible turn; To that extent, 
indeed, that tho.so powers-that-be have had reason to 
fancy that even their geese are more or less swans. A 
stitch in time is said to save nine; and a word of dis¬ 
approbation from the people when it was most needed 
would, I have no doubt, have nipped the mischief in 
the bud. 

Too Late 

But lliai word of disapprobation never came—or 
came only m fits and starts, in a faint trickle, so to 
speak, when it should, by rights, have come in a 
gushing stream, m a foaming cascade. There is never 
any use locking the slable-door after the horse has 
been stolen ; and now we are privileged to listen to 
our beloved Deputy Prime Minister saying in a good¬ 
will me.ssagc to the Madhya Bharat Injormation, a 
quarterly bulletin issued from Indore: 

“(Jovernnienl, under a democratic system, must 
not be loo .sensitno to public criticism. It should, 
thcri'fore, be the aim and puipose of Government 
piibiieity organi.salions lo stimulate i>ublie interest 
and lo iinite constructive and helpful criticism so 
that the Government machinery profits by experience 
of such cnticisnu” 

Had our Ministers been all along alive to this 
sapient advice of our venerable Sardar, our ‘‘Iron Man” 
par excellence, the ship of our State would have run 
on an even keel, instead of, as it has done, being bogged 
down in the sand-dunes of its own perverse and helter- 
skelter policies, policies that recked little even of tha 
iF-ildest opposition from any quarter, friendly or 
otherwse. 

Lokd Layton’s Pregnant Words 

W'^hilo on this subject I cannot help quoting a 
pregnant passage or two from the spi^cial broadcast from, 
Strasbourg for the B.B.C. European service on the 
night of September 10 or 11 of Lord Layton, Vice- 
President of the Consultative Assembly of the Council 
o‘f Europe/ ^leaking -bn “the democratie viay of" life!^. 
he pOiSPS t'.ip question and" himself answers it: 

. .“'Now.what do we mean by this way of life? 

" The political test.s are simple and'few. FOr example. 
Governments'must‘be’ subject c'ontroi of 

Parliaments that must be elected- by free and secret 
ballot, and men must bo free to criticiser'and to IbfiSi' 
an OppoaitipnV"..... 

He proceeds:, 

'1. ■ „ '‘Indiwdhals must be guarahteed against, arbitrary, 
attest, and‘there must'be the'right of free speednk 
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These thiags have been said countless times before, 
but unless these rights are guaranteed and can be 
enforced, such statements ore only another scrap of 
paper. Sooner or later freedom will be- filched away.” 

The Source of Oub Troubles 
All this has a distinct bearing on my theme. From 
the very commencement of Congress rule (and, in fact, 
even long before) our people have been letting the 
handful' of persons at the top do pretty well as they 
pleased, at the bidding of certain rather' trite catch¬ 
words and slogans of their own making on which both 
themselves and the populace contrived to get more than 
ordinarily intoxicated, as on a heady wine; and, what 
is more amazing still, they did not abandon those catch¬ 
words and slogans, they did not fling them to the four 
winds, even after discovering to what indescribable 
dangers and disasters they had led them. 

The now-famous appeasement policy—appeasement 
of a race whom nothing short of the most abject 
surrender on our part can ever appease this .side, of the 
grave—has been at the bottom of all our misforlunes 
since it began to hold our revered leaders in a thrall 
infinitely more degi-admg than that of slavery, pure 
and simjde. 

A Succession of Ebtbeats 
This led to the ncver-to-be-suffleiently-regretted 
partition of our beloved Motherland. This led to the 
conception of a “purely secular” State (even ajter that 
partition, let us remind ourselves, which, obviously, 
meant the Congress’s full-throated acceptance of the 
pernicious “two-nation" theory and the presentation on 
a khadder platter of a “separate homeland” to the 
Muslim irredentists). This led to the perfectly 
unnecessary offer of a plebiscite *10 the people of 
Kashmir, after that State’s onc-hundrcd-per-ccnt legal 
accession to India. This led to the equally superfluous 
appeal to UNO to resolve the inter-Dominion tangle, 
’l^iis led to the innumerable equivocations subsequent 
to that world-organisation taking the issue under its 
6wn ample (and not wholly disinterested) wings. This 
led to the hasty acceptance of the U.N.C.I.P.’s August 
13, 1948 resolution, bejore first making sure of Us 
diverse implieations. This led to the sudden order 
of the “Cease fire” (it came, be it noted, from our side, 
end it came bcfoi'e any one expected it, least of all 
Qur gallant soldiers on the battle-field who were then 
actually on a victorious march), to the unsavoury truce 
negotiations, to the Attlee-Truman near- intervention, to 
India's terUative “No” to the arbitration proposal. And 
this will, ciniie conceivably, lead in the near future to 
India’s “caving in” to the UNO decision to partition 
Kashmir, or even to present the whole of that delectable 
region to Pakistan, that veritable “blue-eyed boy” of 
Britain ind America. 

Pandit Nehru's AdHsiCAjf Visit 

One simply oannqt afford to be up-to-the-minute 
a mtmthly RliiHtew, tutd I mn<t reeSton wttih eelatini. 


gency that anything may happen t>y the time thpm 
lines are in print. On the other hand, the situation may 
continue to remain fluid, as it is at present. The only 
certain factor is that we are not yet in right of the 
fifth, and crucial, act in this most gripping drama and 
so are not in a position to pass any comprehensive 
judgment upon it: the denouement is Still far off. But, 
on any reckoning, we are more than half-way through 
it and may hazard a guess or two about the exciting 
finale. Pandit Nehru’s forthcoming visit to the United 
States is bound to step it up one way Or another, 
though, of course, it is a moot point whether hia 
personal contacts with the heads of the two countries 
he is visiting are more likely to achieve the end in. view 
than the intcnninable discussions that have already 
taken place at long range. 

It is true that we have been specifically given to 
understand that one of his objects will be to talk m.tt- 
ters over with them and to attempt to convince them 
about the inherent justice of our cause. There is no 
doubt that we shall all follow those ■pourparlerfl with 
tromeudous interest and that we shall all prayerfully 
hope that, at least at this admittedly late hour, those 
two distinguished statesmen will be willing to look at 
this highly explosive situation through their own eyes 
and not through the spectacles provided for them by 
the members of the United Nations Commission cosily 
camping on the delightful soil of Kashmir and enjoying 
its salubrious climate. 


Kashmir’s Accession to Inwa 

An entire number of The Modem Review can be 
taken up with a discussion of the Kashmir issue, the 
material to hand being so voluminous ; but there would 
be no sense in writing at such an inordinate length. I 
should much rather prefer to rivet the attention of my 
readers on a few salient points, especially those that 
have not been touched upon by other journalists, or 
touched upon by them only prefunctorily. I began by 
positing that the common man has, for some months 
past, been feeling deeply humiliated by our leaders* 
monumental bungling of a question not intrinsically 
very complicated. Hie Maharajah of -Kashmir had 
appealed to our Government (in October, 1947) to 
permit the accession of his State to India (the tribal 
raiders had already overrun a large portion of Kashmir 
and were, just then, strategically poised to strike at its 
capital, Srinagar, itself) ; which appeal, however, our 
Government was not in any desperate huny to consider, 
even though the sands were running out pretty fast for 
the poor Maharajah. In the end, of course, the required 
permifflion was {pven, our Government having, meaiO' 
while, convinced itself as to the perfect constitutional 
propriety of such a procedure. £Sven the Quud-e-AJCaax 
hadt earlier, expreieed his conviction that the a ooesfB< W I 
of a Stole to either* l>cmuiupa was in perfect oidbr i 
tfntf ftaM wtottw M bm afftnMf tiif 
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Nor LmiNG Well Alone 
But oiU" Prime Minister, as might have been fore¬ 
seen by close students of his political make-up, would 
not allow it to rest there and would not let well alone. 
This was where the muddying of clear waters and the 
blurring of sharp outlines that 1 referred to in my 
second paragraph came in. Our Prime Minister has an 
eye always on what he chooses to call "world opinion,” 
"the international context," and so forth, and he took 
our breath away by announcing, out of a perfectly clear 
sky, as it were, that that accession was only a temporary 
phase and that, in due course, the people of K^hmir 
would be given an opportunity to decide, by means of 
a free and impartial plebiscite, which of the two 
Dominions they would wish to accede to. This offer, in 
the poet’s words, was, like the painting of a lily or the 
throwing of a perfume on the violet, "a wasteful and 
ridiculous excess,” and was our Government’s first major 
blunder in connection with Kashmir. 

Another politician, in Pandit Nehm’s place, having 
committed that initial blunder, would have extricated 
.himself from it after Pakistan’s categorical admission of 
guilt in the matter not only of aiding and abetting the 
frtmtier tribesmen in their raids on what—after that 
accession—^was legally Indian territory but also of its 
own army’s active participation in the warfare in that 
territory. He would have withdrawn that offer of a sub¬ 
sequent free and impartial plebiscite lock, slock, and 
barrel. But not so our beloved Premier 1 

That Pekftctly Pootlinc Appeal to UNO 
The second major blunder was the taking of the 
case to Lake Success. Here, I believe, the then Governor- 
General, Lord Mountbatten, was the evil genius, as he 
had been, previously, the evil genius in rgcard to parti¬ 
tion, If that belief of mine is correct, it follows that 
Pandit Nehru succumbed to the noble lord’s blandish¬ 
ments (none too inconsiderable) twice in succession. 
He shoul^ not have forgotten that the road to UNO, 
like the path to some other famous place, is paved with 
good intentions. Pandit Nehru had a sublime faith both 
in UNO’s ideological functioning and in the noble lord’s 
impeccable judgnient. We are reaping the fruits of those 
blunders still. It was not even as though Panditji had 
not been sufficiently acquainted with the previous 
bunglings of that grandiloquently named organization. 
UNO had been weighed in the balance already and 
found lamentably wanting—in Greece, in Korea, in 
Palestine, and in Indonesia. But give an organisation a 
whopping good name, and some worthy personages can 
always be relied upon to eat out of its hand, to pros¬ 
trate themselves before it. 

Those “Mobal VtcroaiEa" 

Pandit Nehru had seen what had come out of 
taking the South African issue to the same exalted 
tribunal. It is not ^ sufficient answer to my charge to 
ny/as Mn. Vijayidakshmi i*andit (if I am not mis¬ 


taken) said at that time, that the Indian Delegation trf 
the General Assembly had secured a grand "mond 
victory.’’ It looks as though India has been doing 
nothing else but securing grand moral victories during 
the last four or five years. But the material victories- 
that South Africa and Pakistan have wangled for them^ 
selves out of the pitiable mess we have made of an 
initially cast-iron case in each quarrel have been grander 
still; and, what is more, though moral victories 
notoriously turn no wheels and grind no corn the other 
variety does both, and does them in a most enviable 
fashion into the bargain. 

The fact is that Pakistan (having, let me suggest, 
its eyes wide open—^and not closely shut for sundry 
sentimental reasons like its neighbour) has discovered, 
in the course of her tortuous negotiations with us, that, 
insufferable truculence not seldom pays handsome 
dividends and that, in the battle between violence and 
non-violence, violence invariably romps home trumphant, 
though, no doubt, the other may cany away the con¬ 
solation prize of a “moral victory” unparalleled in the 
annals of the human race. But wc know what consolation' 
prizes are : tliey rarely succeed in consoling. 

Fishing in Troubled Waters Ac.mn 

Even if it had not been evident then to Pandit 
Nehru and others of his way of thinking it must be 
fairly obvious to them now the diabolical motive in 
Lord Mountbatten’s persuading him (if he did persuade, 
and it is a widely held belief that he did) to refer the 
whole affair to the world organisation. And if Lord 
Mountbatten had really no hand in it, then it must be 
confessed that, on his own responsibility. Pandit Nehru 
wantonly played into the hands of our departed rulers— 
the very same, be it remembered, who had throughout 
befriended the Muslims as against us and eventually 
presented them with a "separate homeland,” and who, 
not satiated with that “Satanic” achievement, were 
straining at the leash to fish once more in troubled 
waters. By going to UNO—with, or without Lord 
Mountbatten’s connivance—we contrived to bring the 
same ‘‘third party”—to wit, the British, and now their 
allies, the Americans also—afresh into the Indo- 
Pakistan wrangle, with what fatal consequences to us 
the friskings and gambollings of the UNO Commission 
and, later, the near-intervention of Messrs. Attlee and 
Truman are there to testify abundantly. 

Giving Hostages to Fortune 

If our top-ranking politicians could not under- 
sUnd such a simple thing ns that—namely, that, drag^- 
ging the Kashmir issue to Lake Success by the scruff 
of its neck, as it were, was tantamount^ to giving 
hostages to fortune, to inviting’the Anglo-American 
bloc’s interminable interference in our affairs for its 
own selfish ends—it is permissible for us to wonder 
what they can understand.' Till that memoraMo 
August 15, 1M7, the BriUsh had been having thet^ 
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fiogera iaoessan^ ia our pie. By way of a farewell 
gesture, a valedictory performance, they cut the coun¬ 
try in two and depart^ merrily. They left the Indian 
States in such a dubious relaticm^ip to the surround¬ 
ing two dominions that one well-nigh shuddered to 
contemplate what a fruitful source of annoyance they 
could be if they so chose. In the UNO Sir .Wexander 
Cado(^n, on behalf of the British Government, did not 
hesitate, whenever opportunity offered itself; to throw 
his fuU weight on the side of Pakistan. At every 
crucial stage in the UNO deliberations the British dele¬ 
gates almost religiously followed the policy of “cocking 
a snook” at us. -They even went to the length of 
influencing the American contingent to toe their own 
"Imperial” line by sedulously propagating the view 
that none others but themselves knew the Indian scene 
with such painstaking thoroughness, such all-embracing 
comprehension. 

The Exigencies of the "Cold” War 
As though the dice had not been already loaded 
heavily against us the “cold war” between the two 
rival sections of the former allies against the Hitlerian 
hordes has taken a new turn, with the recent swift and 
decisive Communist victories in China bringing Russia 
ever nearer and nearer to all the countries in South- 
East Asia; and our whole habitable globe, being now 
reduced to but two broad divisions, the American and 
the Russian (tlie American including all, or almost 
all, democratic “fellow-travellers"), every other issue 
is being ruthlessfy ■ subordinated io }ukL one considt^ra- 
tion, the rivalry between those two broad divisions. 
It is, on a different plane, a case of “Eclipse first and 
the rest nowhere.” The Western bloc had long ago 
aligned itself, body and soul, w^th Pakistan in regard 
to the Kashmir debacle; and the exigencies of the 
aforementioned “cold wars” between erstwhile allies 
are fast tipping the scales still further on our "sister 
dominion's” side. 

LiaciL’at's Wooing of Moscow 
Of late a new ingredient has been thrown into 
that veritable witches’ cauldron of the fast-deteriorating 
international situation. In some mysterious way the 
Pakistan Prime Minister arranged a visit to Moscow 
in the coming October, soon after returning home 
from the London Commonwealth Prime Ministers’ 
Conference in April last. That proverbially lying jade, 
Dame Rumour, has it that he had undergone some 
nerve-wracking luuniliations in London on that histo¬ 
ric ocoaaiou and had, perforce, to hit upon a lightning 
and frigiitful counter-stroke against the wily Brilish 
by- way of a -auitable quid pro quo. It is, we are told, 
defisftal^ not a caBe> of old Liaquat tinning into a 
^-eating Communist over-night; and, any^way, Islam, 
we learn, nan bare no possible truck with Communism. 
Bat Biitain (so the (Story goes) having cavalierly 

Pakistui'e passionate overtures, Ibat “largest 
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Muslim State ia the world”, willy-nilly, had to tuttl 
for solace for comfort, elsewhere, being so young and 
vigorous and blooming and full d “It” and "Oomph”. 
And, quite naturally, it turned to Moscow and “Uncle 
Joe.” As Mr. Douidas Brown, the diitinguiahed 
correspondent of the London Daily TeUgrt^, wiring 
to his paper from Karachi puts it : 

“A Cabinet Minister said to me : ‘I, shall spook- 
to you frankly. We arc under no illusions about 
wliat it means to be a satellite of Russia. But our 
fear of Hindu domination is such that if ever we 
had reason to believe that Britain and America, to 
placate Pandit Nehru, had given him a free hand 
with Pakistan we should—as a gesture of despair, 
no doubt, but with our eyes wide open—rush Straight 
into the opposite camp’.” 

And this, let us remember, in the face of what 
Pandit Nehru himself had categorically announced some 
time ago 1 Pandit Nehru had then said : • 

. “If at this time Pakistan were to ask for a 
reunion, we should definitely refuse it and resist any 
such move.” 

A Pot-up Jot 

British corrcsjiondonts, always on the alert to rush 
to the aid of that ‘‘danisol in perpetual distress,” 
Pakistan, have not been slow to turn even Mr. Liaquat 
Ali Khan’s forthcoming visit to Moscow into a 
hair-raising propaganda stunt against her unfortunate 
neighbour, India. However brought about, this visit of 
the Pakistan Premier to Mo.seow is doing him as well 
as his country a lot of meslimabJe service. What if 
Pakistan has, at long last, admitted her guilt in the 
matter of Kashmir, and what if the UNO Comimission 
itself has had, in its laborious findings, to undei score 
that admission ? India went to Lake Success to ap¬ 
peal to the august body sitting there against her 
neighbour’s wanton and inexcusable depredations on 
her territory. India went there as the plaintiff in the 
case. After first protesting that the charges of aggres¬ 
sion levelled against her by her accuser were without 
any substance she had, ultimately, to own up, inasmuch 
as the UNO Commission could not, with the best will 
in the world, deny the presence of regular Pakistani 
troops in the disputed region. Nor need it be for¬ 
gotten that at no time has the perfect 4egajity. of the 
State’s accession to India been questioned anywhere. 

But “what avails the sceptred race and what the 
form divine”—I mean, what avails our opponent’s 
tacit admission of guilt and the perfect legality of that 
accession when we are face to face, not with these 
questions (which one had, in utter ignorance of the 
latest moves on the international chess-Jboard, all along 
been supposing were the real, points .at issue), but 
with the more fundamental ones of (o), the “cold 
war” that is at present being so furiously.'waged between 
the East and the West, with no quarter either asked 
or given, and (b) the age-old partiality of the Anglo- 
American alliance for Muslim interests, now represented 
by Pakistan, as against the Hindu ? 
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A modem Thai temple—Wat Phra Keo The topmost part or peak of one of the temples of Wat Phra Keo 



A view of the etep-cultivation as seen from Lansdowne 
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India’s Case Goes Unhbabd that “Indian leaders have not behaved well in this' 

Both the British politicians and the British Press , 

ha'i^ .i^^ since the csanmencenient of this ugly affair, PApmiioN or Kashmir 

80 In theift latter <teya, consistently The partition Of Kashmir is the theme of all these 
espmiaed Pakistan’s cause. The “Liberal” (save the-yhomilies, with the famous Liberal organ not being 
m^’l) Manchester OwTdian came down heavily on willing to give Us even the whole of Jammu. Even- 
thn side oi Pakistan long ago: the other papers had tually that partition will take place—if, indeed, the 
come down on. that side much earlier. And now whole of Kashmir does not go to Pakistan. These 
(“sorrow’s crown of sorrow” 1) even the usually friendly decisions that are being conteinplat|d by the “Big 
Nm Statesman and Nation has thought fit to lecture Bosses” of UNO can still be countered effectively it 
us on our undoubted moral degradation in not having our Government is determined to be firm at least 
accepted the Truman-Attlee intervention in the matter now. Candour, however, compels me to say that, in 
of the UNO Commission’s latest proposal for arbitra- the light of its past record, it is sheer wishful thinking 
tion. (See its issue of September 10). The London to hope so. We have lost Kashmir, as we have lost 
Times (September 11) is still more severe, as.-<crting Pakistan. 
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SMALL INDUSTRY AND EMPLOYMENT 

By BELA BOSE, m,a. 


The most dynamic problem of the modern age is the 
question of unemployment. This is a feature which has 
been brought into existence by the industrial revolution 
in Western countries. And it became more serious after 
the great depression of the thirties when it assumed an 
unprecedented magnitude. Since then the avowed 
objective of most of the advanced countries of the 
world, is the achievement of a state of full employ¬ 
ment. This is the .significant factor underlying all their 
industrial plannings. The end of full employment is 
to create mass production so ns to ensure maximum 
employment and to banish unemployment from national 
life. The question is even more acute in India where 
.the character of unemployed is two-fold—agricultural 
and industrial. The problem is further complicated by 
the presence of seasonal unemployment, which is 
unknown in many other parts of the world. Following 
Western countries India has turned, to industrialisation 
to solve her unemployment problem. Various plannings 
have been devised to that effect. Consequently the 
question arisen, will the .establishment of large-scale 
industrial enterprise solve our problem of unemploy- 

As regards the particular problem of seasonal 
unemployment, large-scale industrial enterprise proves 
to be quite ineffective. For seasonal unemployment, 
concerns mainly the agricultural labour. During the 
slack season of agriculture, a huge m^ of population 
remain unemployed. It can be resolved only by 
subsidiary oocupations y^hich need not require much 
capital investment, and at the same .time capable of 
mass production of cheap consumers’ goods. Luge-sc^e 
industries with huge capital investment cannot satisfy 
thaee conditions. 

The extent to which big industries can solve even 


the problem of industrial unemployment, has a very 
narrow limit. Mechanised industrial concerns have 
come into existence in India for over half a century. 
They have considerably reduced our imports of manu¬ 
factured articles from abroad. But they have afforded 
employment only to a total number of nearly 1.6 
millions. The total number of industrial workfrs in 
India is 25 lakhs out of 32 crores or six-sixteenth of 
1 per cent of the population. This represents 15 per cent 
of the total working population. There are avenues for 
expansion no doubt ; for wo are still importing capital 
goods. But large-scale production requires less labours 
for the same amount of production than in collage and 
small-scale industries. Therefore, even a doubling of the 
Indian industries, which will create a state of over¬ 
production, may provide employment to another 1.5 
million turning the total number of employed to barely 
1 per cent of the population. This calculation does not 
take into account the rapid growth in our population. 
This is a problem which demands immediate attention. 

In England, the home of Industrial Revolution, the 
problem of bigness in industry, its disastrous effect on 
human civilisation and the ever-moieasing unemploy¬ 
ment, has become a subject of serious study by com¬ 
petent Western economists. There is a great deal of 
evidence to show that large industrial enterprise not 
only fails to achieve the highest industrial efficiency 
but is also unable to solve the unemployment problem. 
'Thus the report of the British working parties, indepen¬ 
dent committees set up to investigate various British 
industries, illustrates the case of the BritMi Boot and 
Shoe industry which is regarded by the working parties 
to be “carried on under conditions which increasingly 
approximates to mass production. Yet out of a total 
of more than 800 factories . there are only 14 which 
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employ more than 1,000 workers each ; the majority Since then India has -been vigorously ti^g to iadus* 
have less thun 200 workers each.” The Report of trialise herself after the Western model to make her 
Working Parties proves that modem centralised system self-sufficient if not an exporting poww« 
ol large-scale production fails to solve the problem of But the interesting phenomenon is that when India 
employment and moreover creates a standing army olyni.^gaged in frantically copyii^ the Western methods, 
the unemployed which degrades the national standard a great change has occurred in the industrial liie of 
and endangers social stability. the West. By the end of the first World War (I9i4-13) 


• Industries in India have, from time immemorial, 
been divided into two clear-cut divisions. There is 
the traditional indigenous system of cottage industry 
carried on with hand-operated appliances in the homo 
of the worker. Here the state of operation is small, 
organisation limited and supplies intended largely for 
meeting the local needs. The olbcr consists of oiganised 
industries with power-operated machinery carried on m 
workshops or factories which vary in size froji 20-men 
factories to large textile mills and engineering work¬ 
shops employing thousands of hands. This large-scale 
power-operated enterprise is of quite recent origin in 
India. The traditional system of Indian industrial orga¬ 
nisation was based on village economy and was capable 
01 .mass produLi ion leaving an exportable surplus of 
commodities like cloth, sugar, silk, woollens, iron and 
steel, etc. It was the cottage industry which brought 
wealth and happiness to India from the early dawn of 
civilization down to the advent of British rule in India. 
As the Industrial Commission of 1914-18 observed : 

"Ar the time when the lest of Europe, the birth¬ 
place of mod(!rn industrial system, was inhabited by 
uncivilized tribes, India was famous for the wealtli 
of the rulers, and for the high artistic skill of her 
craftsmen.” 

During the early Mohammedan period the situation 
however deteriorated to a certain extent but was again 
revived during the days of the Great Mughals. Even 
the influx of foreign powers in the country could not 
check the progress and prosperity of the Indian indus¬ 
tries. During the earlier phase of its rule, the East 
India Company was interested in encouraging the 
Indian industries on which their export trade depended. 
But the pressure of vested interest in England com¬ 
pelled the company to reverse its policy in the 
eighteenth centuiy, when a new era was opened by the 
Industrial Revolution. Vast economic changes were 
brought about by the discovery of the process of 
smelting iron with coal, of the spinning jenny by 
Hargreaves, and last but the most important, of the 
power-loom worked by steam. With these changes in 
technique of production which resulted in maas pro¬ 
duction with least cost, it became increasingly difficult 
for India to keep pace' with the tide of BrUish competi¬ 
tion. Consequently her industrial life was destroyed. 

During the first World War imports from abroad 
'were cut off and Indian industries were called upon to 
meet tiot only internal civil requirements but also the 
huge war demands of the allied countries. The Wa"- 
came as a blessing, to Indian industries which had, just 
started to follow Western methods of production in 
large establisiimeats and ghve a great ^p to them. 


large-scale enterprise reached i^ hi^eet peak without 
any further prospect of greater efficiency. On the other 
hand, the existence of a huge number of able-bodied 
working population or a permanent army of the un- 
empioyL.d became a very disturbing feature. This was 
further aggravated by the depression of thirties. Various 
unemployment insurance schemes were adopted bat 
with little effect. Consequently the Western countries 
were in an utter confusion and their highly organised 
machineries completely failed to solve the prob em of 
unemployment. The standing army of the unemployed 
became a huge burden both on the national life and on 
the national exchequer. The greater the industriahsaLiou 
the bigger was the problem of unemployment. 

At this critical junction ol industrial eivil.saliun, 
tbe East again emerged as the saviour. But this time 
it was not India but Japan, the gieatesi power o - 
Modern Asia. 

Japan divided the entire scope of industries into 
two divisions. One consisted of those industries which 
could not be done on a small scale and for which big 
plants, buildings and organised labour was needed. 
Sugar, cement, paper, heavy chemicals, manu-'aciurc of 
machinery, mining, etc., were included in this gro.p. 
The second type consisted of industries produciag 
consumers’ goods which could be worked on small scale. 
Engineering principles adopted in the manufacture oi 
complicated machinery were studied and 6m..ll but 
effective working models were built up so that the unit 
of manufacture might become simple but at the same 
time designed to include all those mechanical deve op- 
meats which were necessary for the success of produc¬ 
tion at a cheap rate. The workers were trained so 
that they might be able to handle their own machine, 
and at the same time master the entire process. In this 
way the work of big factories was split up into numerous 
small machine workshops in cottages, worked by power. 
The wonderful result of the simplicity of* this organisa¬ 
tion and planned dispersal of power-driven small-scale 
industries all over the country was that commodities 
were produced at a much cheaper rate and they not 
only held their own in home market but succeeded in 
competing in distant foreign markets with goods pro¬ 
duced on a mass scale in large factories*. At the same 
time Japan succeeded in arresting the problem of 
unemployment and provided work for all. 

This was a challenge by an Eastern country against 
the well-organised industrial system of the West. It 
stood the test so weU that it forced the li^a! countries 
to adopt protective measures against cheap Japanese 
goods just as Britain was obli(^d to do against Indian 
cottage industry products oody s century ago. llis new 
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wnwtatiQQ revolutionised the idea*of cottage and 
■mall-floale industries throughout the world. Cottage 
industry won the world market when the same power 
was used by both the types, big and small. Cotia.,e 
gave way when there was a rupture in this power 
position, when big indtistries’ use of steam was an 
exclusive advantage to them. Cottage industry again 
won when electricity replaced steam and the modern 
electric grid system of power generation carried power to 
the remotest corner of the country. This new chapter in 
the industrial history of the world was added by Japan. 
It has opened the eyes of the West. Even England, 
the leader of the Industrial Revolution, is now-a-days 
becoming conscious of the vices of big industry and 
is unliesitatingly progreffling towards this new technique 
of production, namely, the introduction of cottage 
industry in all national planning. The following two 
tables will invariably clear up the position in Great 
Britain in this respect. 


Tabue I. 


No. of 

No. of 

No. of 




omplojriiieot ntablmhiuont 

Mon 

Women 

Total 

Women 



(OOO'i) 

(OOO'b) 

(000) 

p.c. of 






total 

11—24 

15.640 

174 

83 

262 

32 

26-49 

12,730 

290 

156 

446 

35 

60—99 

9.710 

420 

263 

683 

39 

100—249 

7310 

734 

478 

1312 

39 

250—449 

2.920 

629 

388 

1,617 

38 

600—999 

1,330 

596 

312. 

908 

34 

1000—1999 

590 

580 

221 

801 

28 

2000-^999 

250 

592 

151 

743 

20 

6000 or more 

60 

342 

96 

438 

22 

Total 

57,040 

4,362 

2.148 

6316 

33 

Thus it 

is evident 

that 

establishments em 

ploying 


100—^249 workers are the most efiScient firms wliich 


provide the largest employment, men as well as women. 
Another interesting feature is that small firms afford 
occupation to more female hands as it brings woik to 
the hearth of the worker where his family members may 
• participate in production. The same conclusion will 
follow from the table No. II : 


Tabu No. II. 

Analysis into industry group 
Group oj industry No. of establishments No. of 
with more than ten employees 
employees 

Metal manufacture 096 

Ship-b»iild:ng and ship-repairing 702 


;Engineering 7,420 

Motor, aircrafts and other 

vehicles 2,163 

Metal goods 7,636 

Chemicals (oils, paints, 

explosives, etc.) 2.342 

Textile 6369 

Leather* and leather goods 962 

Clothing . 4315 

Boot and Shoe 951 

Food, -Drink and Tobacco 6.766 

Wood working and Eumiture .^382 

Paper and Pnntings 4,044 

Bricks, Potteries, Glass and 

Cemeirt 2.‘829 

Otbar suaufaeturini i&duattiM U7I 

’'»jM 


381,0:0 
191 OM 
1,262,000 


6020'!0 

943,000 

351,063 
803 0 0 
60,000 
335.000 
113.000 
519 000 
216,000 ’ 
381,000 

26'^.000 

. ao7;o‘o 


Thus it follows that England has brought a new 
orientation to her manufacturing industry. By adopting 
the new process during the World War II Britain has 
considerably reduced her unemployment figure which 
approximated to IS millions in the pre-war days of 

938. I'hus the table shorn: 

' i 

Table HI. 


Number of unemployed 


1938 July 

1375,083 

1939 „ 

1326,134 

1940 

*898.676 

1941 

315398 

1942 

124328 

1943 

90352 

1044 

77384 

1945 

130391 

1946 

400,844 

1947 (December) 

318,897 

1948 

356,010 

1949 January 

412,938 

February 

396,718 


The striking question before the whole international 
world is how within such a short period, Britain has 
been able to combat her unemployment which it was 
expected to beMn millions with the demobilisation of 
the army. In India also the Government as well as the 
big industrialists are amazed by the tremendous 
productivity of the British industry which has rapidly 
recovered after the devastation of the war and without 
trying to understand the real reason of their success, 
are busy in sketching various development plans, for 
big industrial expansion. 

Sir Stafford Cripps, the Chanceyor of Exchequer, 
has very recently explained Britain’s economic condi¬ 
tion in course of an address. He was able to show that 
British industrial production is the greatest it has ever 
been. During February, 1949, said the Chancellor, 
British industrial production reached the highest level 
on record, 30 per cent above the 1946 average. Taking 
the nine months from June 1948 to February 1949 and 
splitting the period into three quarters, the increase in 
industrial production, compared with the corresponding 
periods of 1947-48, was about 7 per cent in each 
quarter. As the increase in employment in the induB- 
tries covered by these figures was only about one and 
a half per cent, the overall increase in the rate of output 
or productivity was of the order of four to five per cent 
per annum. 

One of the factors, continued the Chancellor of 
Exchequer, contributing to the present rate of produc¬ 
tion througliout British industry is the high level *of 
employment in the country. For all practical purposes, 
there is virtually no unemployment problem in Britain 
today. Early in “April last, the number, of rs.^istered 
Unemployed was only 335,000 ■ and w™ a civUian 
Working population exceeding 32,000,000, this represented ■ 
s. worklesB rate of only one and a half per cent. Looking, 
back to pre*iw days, British .unsmploymsnt In tbs- 
wffy nunBii «f Mi mw awuriy IffKfiKlO. And 
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British rate ol li p.c. can be compared with proper- 
tioQs of Bomothing of the order of 5 p-c- ia U. 6. A. 
aad up to 12 per cent in some of the other 'countries. 

A further analysis of the latest British figures shows 
that the hard "core” of unemployment is very small. 
Only 157,000 of the men and women on the April 
unemployment register had been out of work for more 
than eight weeks and of these a substantial proportion 
was hardly capable of sustained work because of ill- 
health or infirmities. 

Another factor in industrial production in Britain 
today is the small amount of time lost by industrial 
disputes. In the first quarter of this year, less than 
260,000 man days were so lost, while in 1948, the yearly 
total was under 2,000,000 man days. After the World 
War I, the total was 35,000.000 in 1914 and rose to 
86,000100 man days in the slump year of 1921. 

Thus Great Britain has not only eliminated the 
i.nemployment menace'but also reduced the number of 
iiidu.strial disputes, the greatest enemy of industrial 
progress. 

Thus a slate of full employment has been created 
by a planned centralisod-caw-decentralised economy. 


We in India cannot be blind towm-de this background 
of world history in the developpaent of our industiy. 
This centralised-cum-decentralised process of production 
was in existence in India under the Kautilyan system 
of economy. Goods were produced on a mass scale for 
the home and foreign markets, employment was assured 
to the growing population and a high degree of 
efficiency was maintained. The only difference between 
the old Kautilyan system and the modern Japanese 
model is the utilisation of power. We in India have 
already adopted various multi-purpose projects from 
which electricity will be available at cheap rates to the 
remotest villages where the artisan will devote himself 
to the work with Ids family. Under the modem indus¬ 
trial context, we cannot oppose machine but we must 
certainly make it supplement human labour and. not 
allow it to supplant human labour through the intro¬ 
duction of labour-saving devices. A perfect harmony 
between big and small industry can be maintained by 
making the finished products of the big industry the 
raw materials of cottage industry. The former must 
not compete with the latter but must be complementary 
to it. 
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THE LOGIC OF THE STATE OF ISRAEL 

By Prof. M. L. ROY CHOUDHURY, 

Calcutta University, Formerly Professor, Fowad University, Cairo 


It was a grey November evening, 1944; I was taking 
a stroll on the bank of the Nile. Suddenly the news- 
I>aper .boys screamed out "murder, murder.” I was 
startled, the whole of Cairo was startled. Lord Moyen, 
the British Rfisident Minister of the Middle Ea.st, was 
murdered. The assailants were arrested.. They were 
two Jewish youngmen. Tliey admitted that they had 
committed the murder and they were proud to admit 
the crime, which, according to them, was an act of 
national vindication. The Jews felt that their cause 
had been betrayed by the British. The British had 
(made solemn official declaration not once but three 
times ia favour of a Jewish National Home; the 
British were now helping the Arab League which was 
a determined enemy of the idea of a Jewish National 
Home in Palestine. This is intolerable to the Jews. 
Any opposition to tho principle and policy of a 
Jewish National Home, by whoaisoever it may be, 
must be crushed; Lord Moyen did it and he wa^ 
cTUsbed. 

Three months after, February 1M5. The Univer- 
si^ of Egypt decided to send a delegation of Good 
Will CoasiBriag of the students .and teachers of the 
Royal Univorbity of Cairo to make contact trilk the 
brother Arab bCttdents of the Middle East. I was-a 
Professor in the' University at Cairbi se su<^ Arhb 


by association. I was a member of the Delegation. 
We were the guests of the Egyptian consul at Haifa 
when we heard that those two Jewish youths were con¬ 
demned to death for the murder of Lord Moyen. 
There was a terrible sensation in the Jewish world; 
though they knew the verdict as a forgone certainty, 
yet the formal announcement of the verdict excited the 
Jews. There was angry demonstration near the Egyp¬ 
tian consultate at Haifa because it was the Egyostian 
Court which had condemned the Jewish youths for an 
act, which was meant to vindicate the Jewish national 
honour. Our stay in Jerusalem was at once restricted to 
three days because the British authorities in Pales¬ 
tine did not think it advisable to take the respon- 
ribility for the safety of the Egyptiau-Arab Delegation 
in that tense atmosphere. 

At Televiv, the Mountain of Eve, the centre of 
the Jewish activity, our oar was twice searched by the 
Jewish ooastabulaiy and their attitude was what a 
iore:gner would not appreciate. 

Our Delegation wras accorded an official reception 
by the foreign department .Of the Byrian Govitemebt. 
I had long talks with the ambsmador desi|^te of 
U.SA..- who frankly gave- me the official Attitude of the 
Arab League toward! the of a 

National Home in PolSBtine. It wui saeMtiy wM t 
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tad htard from His Excelleocy Assam Pasha, the 
Sooretary-General of the Arab League* whom I met at 
Eaiwsa ia Egypt. 

At Beruit, the capital of Lebanon, I was invited 
by the Press, Association to speak about India. In 
course of our talk, I was told about many of the 
implications of the Arab League vis-a-vis the Jeivish 
immigrations. The leader of the AI-Kataib, a power¬ 
ful youth association in the Lebanese Republic, actually 
wanted to know if India would assist them in case 
of an open conflict between the Jews and the Arabs. 

I had already talked the matter out with Di'. 
Canan, the Arab Christian loader of Palestine who 
had just then boon released from a Britisli detention 
camp after four years. He was an Arab by bii-th, a 
Christian by religion, a German by marriage and a 
physician by profe.ssion. Ho had written half a dozen 
books on the A rub-Jewish problem from the Arab 
National point of view. His ideas were very clear and 
wore based on facts. Di-. Shafii Mansur, an Arab- 
Christian Secretary of the Y.M.C.A. at Jerusalem, 
who had his training in America, told me how bitter 
the young Arabs felt about the Jewish penetration into 
Palestine. I visited the Jewish University at Jeru¬ 
salem and incidentally talked the matter with two 
young students there. The youngmen seemed to be 
very well-posted in facts, but I could not argue with 
them because there a young Arab Professor with me 
who, though a c'cminunist, was anti-Jew. 

On my return to Cairo, I mot Mrs. Amiun Said’ 
at a party in the house of Prof. Nasif. She was a 
pro-Arab journalist and was actively organising rrs's- 
tance to the Jewr.sh immigration. In the house of Dr. 
Wuli Khan, I met a German Jew Chemist, Dr. 
Brayan whose entire family had been wiped out liy 
Hitler; he was then a refugee at Cairo. lie told me 
the circumstances under which the German Jews had 
to migrate in spite of their being German in their 
heart of hearts. In the Indian Nafe at Cairo' I met 
Dr. Miller, the American Secretary-General of the 
Middle East Y.M.C.A. who had just returned from 
a tour in the Arab countries at a tea party of M jor 
0. V. Alexandar. Dr. Miller narrated his experience 
of the Jewish point of view with very accurate details. 
Thus, I had then a very great opportunity of talking 
the Arab Muslim, Arab Christian, Palestanian Jew, 
German Jew—each spoke with sense, each had his 
argument and each felt that he had a just cause to 
fight for. 

In tihia tangle thei’e were three parties directly 
coneemod: (1) The Arabs whose land was at strko, 
(2) The Jewa^who had immigrated, (3) The British 
who held the Mandate in authority. 

The Arabs claimed that Palestine was their own 
land, their sacred land, their Prophet Muhammed is 
said to '^kve flown” to heaven on a stone from 
Masjid-al-Aksa in Jerusalem. That stone is still there. 
Dhro^ tty visitt*! had seen hundreds of Muslims 
toutb^ lt| khwisc it and praying befbrt it. This 


shrine is the third great sacred spot of the Muaiitts; 
only after Makkah and Madinah. Here in Palestine, 
lay the tomlB of scores of Sahabis who were com¬ 
panions of the Prophet; here was a mosque built by 
Umar. Here the Muslim Arabs lived for 1300 years. 
The Arabs formed 93 per cent of the population in 
the 19th century; even under tlie Turkish rule ihe 
Jews never claimed any separate identity; they lived 
as peaceful inliabitants side by side with* the Mudims. 
It is only after the assurance of Balfour to Rothschild 
in Nov. 2, 1917 promising Jewish National Home in 
Palestine that the Jews began to clamour for a separate 
political entity. It is Balfour’s declaration that brought 
unrest in the land of peace. This assurance is con¬ 
trary to the promise of Sir Henry MacMohan to al- 
Ilossain in 1915, and to Balfour’s promise to King 
Faisal in 1917, October, 9. The British played a dou le 
game under the thieat of German danger in the firot 
World War. ' | J J 

Soon after the promise of Balfour followed : (1) 
The Jewish immigration ; (2.) Purchase of lands in 
Palestine by the Jews ousting the local Arabs from their 
homelands; (3) Establishment of Jewish agricultural 
farms and industrial factories; (4) Boycott of Arab 
labour and its displacement by Jews and; (5) Conse¬ 
quent growth of Zionist influence on the Government 
of Palestine under the cover of the Mandate. Arabs 
have no place in their own Government. The Arabs 
lire foreigners in their own homes. 

The Jews refuted the claim of the Arabs that they 
have ruled over Palestine for 1300 years. Historically 
speaking the Arab Rule over Palestine lasted only iJI 
years. After that it was Turkish rule in every 
sense of the term, both in form and spirit. The agree¬ 
ment that the Jews lived as peaceful citizens is basically 
wrong, because the peace which the children of Israel 
enjoyed was the peace of death. They never enjoyed 
any civic rights, nor were they granted any political 
identity. The Jews lived because they were not killed. 
It was not life they lived, but it was death in life. 
Further, the Jews ask: What did the Arabs or Turks 
do to improve the life and condition of the Arabs, not 
to speak of the Jews specifically? The old autocratic 
rulers, the feudal land-lord.s, the ob.stinate Ulemas, 
the ignorant Muslim masses and the servile groups of 
non-Muslims—these sum up the social structure of 
the holy land of Palestine. The time forces had no 
reaction in Arabia, neither on the Muslim Govermaent 
nor on the Muslim and non-Muslim masses. 

The Jews claim that their cause and case is just, 
natural and historicar. The Mount of Zion is their 
sacred Hill which was conquered by their sacrod King 
David. T^^eir Prophet Moses received the Old Testa¬ 
ment here in Jerusalem which is syn^jtmous with.- 
the Mount Zion. The Jews claim thettselves to be 
children of Zion. Zionism is the lineal attachment to 
the Mount Zion—an inseparable part of the ezistanoe 
of Judaism, an, inspiration of "the Israelite culture, 
a bed-rock tk J^ish naittonel sentiment. 
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"repented” for their "sina” too much, they have “wept” 
too lopg before the Weeping Wall, they have ‘‘wan" 
dered” too far in the world. Their “sins” have been 
redeemed, their “weeping” has been accepted, tneir 
“wanderings” have ceased; they must now settle down 
hi the spot wherefrom they started their “journey," 
it was the Mount oi Zion. Every people of the Book 
has a Home, why should not the Jews have one for 
theml 

Historically the Jews claimed tliat Balfour’s 
assurance is not tlie startmg point of their immigration 
to their Homeland. The Jewish immigration in the 
20th century is the logical consequence of the move¬ 
ment tliat was started by David Reubeni in the l^th 
century who announced that the promised lioerator 
had come and the Jews should now go bacx to Zion. 
As a preliminary step to their journey, many Jews 
came to England. But the contemporary attitude of 
an average Christian towards the Jews could be 
found crystallized in Shakespeare’s Mcichant of Venice 
in the character of Sliylock the Jew. In the 17th ccn« 
tury Sabbatai Zevi from Smyrna give a new urge to 
the Jews who began to prepare for a journey to their 
Home m Palestine. There was a stir amongst the Jews 
in every land and everywhere they began to prepare 
for a pilgrimage to Jerusalem. In the 18th century 
the predominating factor of the age centred round 
a ciy for national expression, the idea of nationhood 
caught tlie imagination of the common man. The Jews 
were no exceptions. Nation and land go together. The 
Jews must have a land to call their own. The land 
must be the land of their origin—that meant Jeiusalem 
and Palestine. 

But Moses Mendelsohn, a great intellectual leader 
of the Jews, sought a compromise between the national 
sentiment and a national home. He sought to p.epare 
bis brethren for a new life as citizens of the land 
wherein they dwelt, emphasizing the spiritual side 
of Judaism and the need for occidental culture. Study 
of tJie Jewish culture was insisted upon, and this led 
to a fresh urge for a new national coneciousnes.s. 
Jewish schools were started in many lands to help 
the study of the Jewish culture and language. 

In the 19tb century, Zionism took a dehnite shape 
in the movement “Back to Zion”. An association called 
Choveve Zion (Lovers of Zion) was formed for the 
purpose of promoting Jewish colonisation in Palestine. 
Even as early as in 1796 Napoleon had to admit the 
political entity of the Jews. He drew up a concordat 
between the Jews of France and the French R public. 
In 1799, Napoleon invited the Jews to settle again in 
Jerusaiem under his aegis. In 1815, the Congress of 
Vienna guaranteed civil and political rights to the 
Jewish jpaSmmunities in Central Europe. In 1S27, Sir 
Moeee Mbatehrore, the Jewish phiiantbrop, approached 
Ibrahim Pasha, aoo of Muhanymed Ali of Egypt for 
panaiMiea to isiart a Jewish Colony in the desert 
puiiia ^ RaltlMiui whieb was then uniier liis command. 

Ofuber wnt to Quttni Vlptoria 
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a proposal for establishment of Jewish Coioues tn tta. 
r^on of Palestine. Hollingsworth in bis famous bovic 
Jews in Palestine (1652; pointed out to the British 
authorities the diplomatic advantage of a Jewish State 
in Palestine under British protection,, which m.g.it. 
serve as a means of securing an overland route to India. 
Palmerston, the loud-speaker of the British fore^m 
office, fell in with the views of Holiinsworth. 

The eastern question had an ethical and seuu* 
mental background. If the Christian could feel a 
kinship with their fellow brethren-in-faith in Greece 
and in the Balkan peninsula and help their ctuaueipa- 
tion from the Muslim Turkish rule, why should not 
the Jews feel the same urge to help their brethren in 
Palestine and elsewhere? 

In the liberation of Rome the Jews found a prelude 
to a rebirth of the Jewish nation in 1860. A (Jerman 
Socialist Jew, Moses Hess in his book Rome and 
Jerusalem propounded : “With the freeing of the Emmai 
City on the Tiber began that of the Eternal City on 
tlie Mount Moriah : with the Renaissance of Italy lay 
the reservation of Judea”. Soon after, Theodore Herzl 
published his famous book The Jewish Stale and ga .e 
a detailed scheme of a Jewish Slate in Palestine in 18a6. 

In 1897, after tlie great massacre of Armema, the 
Turkish Govenunent agreed to support the scheme of 
a Jewish Home in Palestine. 

In the same year the Zionist Congress at Basle 
resolved to start 

(1) Jewish Colonies in Palestine—publicly secured 
and legally guaranteed ho.iies for the Juwuh 
people ; 

(2) Local and International Jewish associations 
having one central co-ordinating body ; 

(3) Jewish National Fund—(a) Palestine Restora¬ 
tion Fund, (6) Palestine Federation Fund, 
(c) Jewish National Trust in the form of a 
National Bank. 

The first Zionist Congress of Basle in 1897 had 
attracted the Jewish proletariat of Eastern Europe and 
the Jewish students of the Universities all over. The 
movement for a Jewish Home was enthusiastically sup¬ 
ported by the great Jewish intellectuals like M x 
Nordou of Austria, Israel Zangwill of England, Bethard 
Lazare of France and Dr. Weizmann. 

The news of the success of the Basle Congress^, 
created a stir in the minds of the Jewish community 
throughout the world. At once, Jewish migration 
followed in hundreds and thousands towards Palestine. 
A group of them suggested that Palestine being a barren 
desert land would not be a suitable place for settlement 
from the economic point of view, nor would the area 
of the desert be able to accommodate the’ entire J''wiab 
population of the world. Some suggested thjat Jews 
might settle in Uganda, Nicaraguf^ Tnpolit^a, 
potamia or even in, Amaiica, But the 
scanted a danger to their rif^ts and polil^I, ftato 
there be a Home for the J«n otttnde 
Luid of PBUBtek jKunlfB irai aa fMtonrtlaa 
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frsM a City of Keaven, if Judaism is to exist, it must 
have its ceatre in Paiestioe on the Mount of Zion. 
Could the Soman Catholics think of their ex.8tenue 
without Rome, the Muslims without Mecca, the Hindus 
without Benarra 7 

In the meantime the Jews started migration to 
Palestine. 

The number of Jevrs in 1884 was 8,000, in 1002— 
28,000, in 19i8-95,000, in 1925—108,000, in 1936—400,000, 
in 1948—120,000, after 15th August, 1948 to 3Uth Decem- 
bei, 1948, increased 115,000. 

Rural population in lb33 was 90,000 (rise of 77,0 0 
in 13 years). 

Population at Telcviv in 1914 was 2,000 in 1922— 
13,000, in 1937—140,000. 

In 1935 alone after Hitler’s racial crusade about 
64,000 migrated to Televiv. 

The war of 1914 gave a definite set-back to the 
International Zionist organisation because of the con¬ 
flicting interests of the different nations having Jewish 
population. So, the headquarters of the Zionist Brother¬ 
hood was transferred to Copenhagen, the capital Ol a 
neutral country. But that did not solve the projlem 
of double allegiance. A belligerent Bdtish Jew was to 
kill a German brother-in-faith though both were the 
children of Israel. So, more than ever now, the war of 
1914 convinced the Jews of the grim necessity for a 
National Home of their own where they could pursue 
their own course of action. .\n opportunity was piesenied 
to them because of the prospect of the dissolution of 
the Turkish Empire as she had declared war against the 
Britain and her allies; out of the emancipated portions 
of the Turkish Empire, Palestine was to form a Jewish 
Home, a Jewish State and a Jewish country. The dream 
of two millenniums was going to be realised, and its 
consecration was found in the declaration of the British 
Government in November 1917 in a letter to Baron 
■Rothschild promising the Jews a Homeland in Palestine. 
The Jews held that the Jewish Home in Palestine was a 
logical conclusion, a racial redemption, a religious fulfil¬ 
ment and finally a historical fact. The Jews hold that 
the project, for a Home did not originate with Balfour ; 
it was an accident that the declaration came during the 
war of 1914-1918. Balfour or no Balfour, the Jews must 
have a Home'in Palestine today or tomorrow. 

• The forces of facts were so irresistible that during 
and after the first World War the question of the 
Jewish State was raised many times and was supported 
by many great statesmen of the world. President 
Wilson said, "The Allied Nations were agreed that in 
Palestine shall be laid the foundations of a Jewish 
commonwealth.” In 1919, Chamberlain was convinced 
that a Jewish ^Commonwealth was "a needed factor of 
stability and ordered progress in the life of the Near 
East.” In the same year Emir Faisal, son of Emir 
Hussain, (King of Hedjaz until deposed b^ Ibn Saud) 
and Dr. Weizmann, the head of the Zionist Organisation, 
entered into a solemn pact, Article No. Ill of which, 
axraed Mlest guarantee would be afforded "for 


carrying into effect the British Government’s Declaration 
of the 2nd November 1917, that a Jewish Home in 
Palestine shall be founded.” 

The Arabs hold that whatever the ethical or senti¬ 
mental background behind the plan for a Z.onist State 
in Palestine, the Arabs were promised independence in 
tlie Arab lands not once but several times by several 
spokesmen of the British Government, first by Sir 
Henry M&cMahon on October 25, 1915 ; this was con¬ 
firmed by Lord Allenby while he was making his trium¬ 
phal march through the gates of Jerusalem in 19^7. 
Again, Lord Balfour confirmed the promise of Sir 
Heni^ MacMahon in 1918. Lord Curzon on behalf of 
the British Government assured King Faisal that the 
Arabs would be independent. The Arabs, therefore, 
demanded that the British promsie to Baron Rothschild 
in favour of the Jews should not bo given priority over 
the many oflicial declarations in favour of Arab inde¬ 
pendence. The objection of the Arabs lost its force when 
Sir Henry MacMahon published his famous letter in 
the Times of London in August 23, 1937. The letter 
categorically expressed that his pledge to King Hussain 
did never include Palestine in the area in which Arab 
independence was promised. He further said, “1 also had 
every reafion to believe at that time the fact that 
Palcstin(^wa.s not includi d in my pledge was well- 
understoon by King Hussain.” 

The Jews hold that the Arab national movement is 
inspired because nationalism, and Islam arc antithesis, 
a contradiction in terms. Race-clement in l8la.i:ic State 
was never present except during the reigns of the first 
four Khalifas (630 A.D. to 662 A.D.). Then the 
Khilafat broke into dynastic kingdoms m Sp.iin, Egy. t, 
Turkey, Toulon and Sicily alter establishment of the 
Umayyad dynasty. In no Muslim kingdom, except in 
modern Turkey, there was any cry of race as a factor 
in Mufdim politics because Muhammad’s appeal, as they 
claim, W!is to all mankind and not to any particulhr 
race. If that be accepted, then the present demand for 
an Arab Stale and not for a Muslim State in Arabia is 
certainly a new cry. The demand behind the Arab 
League is a creation of the English politicians. 

The Jews claim that they can live with the Arabs 
in terms of amity, unity and mutual re.spect. The 
Jewish National Home received only 10,000 sq. miles of 
the ’Turkish territory while 1,200,000 sq. miles were 
allotted to the Arab.s. Amir Faisal in his letter to 
Frankfurter at the peace conference in Versailles as the 
head of the Arab Delegation actually admitted that 
“the Jewish movement is nationai and not imperialist” 
and that the Arab movement and Jewish movement are 
"complementary.” The Jewish Home was not an im¬ 
position, nor an act of imperialist aggdka^on by the 
Jews in other parts of the world. If the Arabs of 
Palestine can claim supgiorb of the Arabs in Egvpt, 
Syria, Trans-Jordan, Saudi Arabia, Yemen and Iraq, nay 
from the Muslims all over the world, why could not the 
Jews invoke help from their brethren all' over the worbl. 
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What lasfcory baa d^osatrated bi that Zionist tesponse 
to the Jewish appeal was very sincere and active 
sympathy, while that of the Arab League has evoked 
only Qjoradic activity. The internecine difference, 
mutual jealousy, quarrel over personahlies, desire "for 
leadership and revival of tribal spirit amongst the Arabs 
have spoiled “a good case” for the Arabs. Further, the 
appeal of the Arabs is dual : in one voice, the Arabs 
appeal in the name of the Arab race ; in another they 
appeal in the name of Mara. The former is limited in 
scope, the latter is wider. In the latter case, the Iranian, 
Afghan and the Turkish Muslims could not respond 
because the movement was confined to a particular 
race. , | j 

In 1920, the League of Nations had created a 
Mandate over Palestine under the British and another 
over Lebanon and Syria under France. The Article 22 
of the Covenant of the League of Nations did not 
define the term “Sovereignty” in a Mandated territory. 
At the Sevans Treaty, the San Remo Conference and 
the Lusaune Conference attempts were made to clarify 
the points kept purposely vague in the peace congie-ss ; 
the resolutions there did not improve the uncertainty 
inherent in this novel plan. So, each time matters woie 
complicated by creation of fresh problems. There were 
about one hundred revolts and demonstrations gainst 
the French mandate in Lebanon and Sy^ on the 
question of the mandate ; in Palestine the problem was 
more complicated due to the existence of three 
principal parties, namely, the Arabs, the Jews and the 
British. I i|,*j J 

The anti-semitic diive of Hitler .backed bv a'- 
Hussain, the Mufti of Jerusalem, who was, as the Jew.s 
allege, responsible for the murder of the Jews in German 
concentration camps more than any single man after 
Hitler ; the Hitlerian massacres convinced the Jews the 
need for a Home where they can lay down their.bones 
peacefully. The number of Jews killed, maimed and kept 
hi forced labour was about six and a half millions. The 
War of 1939 changed the entire outlook of the politics 
of the Middle East. The League of Nations was practi- 


ia *b^anoe, Thd Jew» ia Paleitia^ joioed the 
British aad American forces to fight theh contimoa 
enemy Hitler. The Jewish support was all genuine— 
their brain stood the allies in good stead during the 
grim days of the War. The English had to \fithdraw a 
large portion of their personnel from Palestine and they 
were replaced by the Jewish personnel. In 1941, the 
French power in Europe collapsed completely and 
along with their collapse at home their “sphere of 
influence” in Syria and Lebanon also vanished. Ihe 
Arab did not wholeheartedly support the war efforts of 
the Anglo-American bloc and there were many among.st 
the Arab Muslims who would cordially welcome the 
victory of General Rommel. The English secret services 
were not unaware of the Arab attitude. So they did not 
grudge the intrusion and influence of the Jewish 
personnel in the local politics of Palestine, who were 
revengefully sincere in their anti-Hitler efforts. The only 
power who openly grudged against the growth of the 
Jewish influence on the border was Amir Abdullah of 
Trans-Jordan. He dreamt that after the collapse of 
Prance in Lebanon and Syria, he might revive the 
traditional Khilafat in the whole of that area including 
Palestine, Lebanon, Syria and Trans-Jordan. But what¬ 
ever might have been in his mind, his voice was only 
an altered echo of the British Foreign Office. 

The loss of Burma Oil in 1943 after the pecupation 
of Burma by the Japanese, compelled the British to 
tighten their hold over the oil lines of the Anglo- 
Persian, Anglo-Iranian and Mosul ]jetroleum fields. In 
the development, maintenance and continuance of oil 
supply the services of the Jews were of supremo impor¬ 
tance in the Middle East. The U.S.A. committed her¬ 
self to support the project of the Jewish Home in Pales- 
tiijo once more. Soon, the Jews e.slabh.Jied lhemhelve.s in 
many of the key-positions in the administrative 
machinery of Palestine. In fact, from now the Jews 
established a state within a State in the Mandated 
Palestine. This was, of course, no State dc jure but 
it was a Slate dc jacio —the nucleus of the State of 
Israel. The logic of the State is irresistible ; it is fact. 
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IVORY CARVING IN INDU 

By TINK.ARI MLiKERJEE. 

Deputy Keeper, Government Art Gallery, Indian Museum. Calcutia 


AtL the great dvilizatlons of antiquity had a perfect 
knowledge of this art. Ivory was extensively usca to 
enrich the various objects of every-(\ay life. With regard 
to the ivory carving in India the following remarks of 
an authority on the subject seem interesting : 

“Mr. Kipling is of opinion that the art in India 
never arrived at the same stage of development a.s 
the ivory and gold work of Greece, the carving of 
the later Roman empire or that of Mediaeval times. 
In this he diffe s from other authorities on the sub¬ 
ject, for many hold that ivory carving as an art was 
very skilfully practised in ancient India, although 
the articles turned out might not have been so good 
as those of ancient Greece and Rome.” 

In view of the fact that wild elephants could be had 
in abundance from the forests .scattered all over India we 
cannot Irigically assert that the artistic genius of India could 
be ignorant of this art and would waste the vast produce 
of ivory. We find frequent references of ivory in old 
books. Brihair Samhita, for instance considers ivory the beat 
material for making Itedstcad legs and this sacred book 
directs that the framework of bedstead should be made 
of some choice wood to be inlaid or veneered with thin 
plates of ivory. Although it cannot be precisely said when 
and how this art was introduced in India, the excavations 
«t Mbhenjodaro and Harappa definitely bear testimony lb 


the fact that llie Indians were highly proficient in this 
branch of art even at that old age. 

Unfortunately however specimens of authentic old ivory 
carving have not been preserved in sufficient number to 
illustrate the gradual process of development of this art 
f.om the age of Mt>h«;njodaro. In fact there have been 
gaps of several centuries in the history of ivory carving— 
it might not be possible to construe tlie history of the 
intervening period supported by authentic specimens of 
ivory. The few specimens of old ivory work lying scattered 
here and there do not h( wever help us much to form a 
systematic history of the d"velnpment of this art stage by 
stage. 

One of the oldest authentic, examples of ivory work in 
India is the inlaid door-ways of the .\shar Mahal of Bijapur 
made in 1580 A.D. Quite a large number of specimens of 
ivory work executed in the succeeding years are scattered 
all over the country in public and private collections and 
they help us nevertheless in forming an idea of the level 
reached by the ivory-carvers of India. ^ 

There are two forms of ivory on which the ivory 
carvers of Indio work—the African and the Indian. Africa 
being nearer the equator produces larger and. finer ivo.ty 
which is cli'scr in grabi and does not easily turp yellow 
with age. Sometimes ivory gets* cracked and it has been 
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attributed to the practice of keeping it wrapped up in damp 
cloth during the period it is being worked upon by the 
artisan. In this connection the following remarks of Sir 
George Watt may be cited : 

*The ivory-carvers keep the samples upon which 
they are engaged carefully wrapped up in damp cloth 
overnight, until the carving has been completed 
While this saves the ivory, it causes it to warp anti 
split soon after and to rapidly lose colour-defccts that 
seriously retard the Indian ivory carving art.” 

In ancient India elephants in large numbers were 
used in times of war. In modern times also they are re- 



Ivory mirror frame from Travancore 

mined by the native princes and utilised in business 
organisations. The produce of ivory from these, tame 
elephants must be enormous. B. II. Baden Powell in his 
Punjab Manufactures writes : 

“The natives say that the tusks of domesticated 
elephants yield only a brittle and inferior ivory liable 
to crack on exposure to air. I quote the remarks but 
am unable to produce the result of any practical test 
applied to judge of its correctness. But my informant 
further asserts that the cause of the brittleness of the 
tusk of the domesticated animal is the salt that is 
given him with food. 

“That domestication of the elephant is usually 
attended by daterioration of the length and quality of 
the tusk seems to be an accepted fact but it is doubt¬ 
ful whether sufficient is known of the subject to 
attribute this deterioration to the use of salt.” 

An interesting phenomenon in the art of ivory carv¬ 
ing is that 'fish tooth” has beep extensively used for 
making sword and dagger handles as substitute for ivory. 
Before it is arrisUcaUy ti^ated it has to pass through an 
elabo.ate and long process of curing. Due to its durabi¬ 


lity, and less liable to slip off from hand it is prdferre4 
to ivory for the purpose of making sword and dagger 
handles. A large number of swords and daggers in the 
collection of princes of India are supposed to have iieen 
made out of this fish tooth. 

"It is also possible that a fair amount of hi^qm- 
p )tamuB or sea horse ivory finds its way to India. And 
from the antiquity of some of the swords, found in the 
armouries of the princes of India with fish tooth hafts, 
it would seem possible that there has existed for 
centuries a traffic in carrying this material to India.” 

The art is hereditary and cosmopolitan, in character. 
Ihe son of a craftsman is as a rule taken in the pro- 
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fession of iiis father at the age of about ten or eleven 
end is instructed in the craft for considerable years till 
he becomes a master craftsman. There is no special 
caste attached to it. Unlike other crafts it draws crafts¬ 
men from the various castes. 

Ivory is used either directly or for ornamentation on 
a less expensive material. Sometimes very thin pieces 
of ivory are fixed by glue or pegged down by nails to 
the surface of less expensive articles with great artistic 
results. The process is known as veneering. The thin 
ivory tapes before they are fixed on articles are subjected 
to a process of artistic treatment—their upper surfaces 
are etched or engraved with some designs. 'These etched 
portions are then filled up with coloured lac. The lac 
is subjected to a required temperature when it fuses. 
When it cools down the excess lac portions are removed 
from the surfaces which are not intended to be treated 
with lac, and the ivory is polished when coloured designs 
on a white and polished hackground appear, Vizagapatofit 
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Is recognised as the famous centre for ‘the production of 
this craft. 
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17tli-c‘eutury ivory setioc back from Mysore 


Sir George Watt has recognised 
four localities in India and one in 
Burma as famous for ivory carving. 

These arc Delhi in the Punjab, 

Miirshidahad in Bengal, Mysore 
and Travancore in South India and 
M ulrnein in Burma. Each of these 
localities has developed a pecu¬ 
liar style which helps to recognise 
the product of a locality very easily. 

Regarding ivory carving of Burma 
it has been remarked : 

“A curious and intricate effect 
is obtained by Burmese wo’'kmen 
for dao handles and table orna- 
ilfents. The outside of the speci¬ 
men is carved with foliage and 
flowers through the interstices 
' of which the inside is hollowed 
out nearly to the centre, where Panel of an 

a figure is carved in situ. 

The figure looks as if it had 
been carved separately and inserted into a flowery 
bower, bufr closer examination shows that this is not 
the case. The subjects are generally richly cap- 
risoned elephants, state gondolas in gala trim, tigers, 
cows and peacocks all carved as statuettes; and hunt¬ 


ing, festive and ceremonial scenes and mythological 

subjects carved in relief.” 

According to T. N. Mukherjee, the 
Murshidrbad manufactures are per* 
haps the best in India fully display¬ 
ing in them the finish, minuteness and 
ingenuity—characteristic of all true 
Indian art. They are remarkable also 
considering the simple and rough 
nature of the few tools by which they 
are made. 

Want of support and appreciation 
is striking a death knell to this im¬ 
portant art of India. Many carvers 
^ A known to have left the profession 

cf their forefathers and are trying to 
■ • earn their daily bre.ad by some other 

means. In fact appreciation is the 
life-breath of art and where it is 
lacking the art is sure to suffer. With 
p oper support and encouragement we 
can still revive this important craft 
Le'^ore it is loo late. 
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MAURITIUS POLITICS REACH THE TURNING-POINT 

By The Hon, S. BAI 4 OOBIN 


The Govetniuent of Mauritius has been hitherto at the 
beck and cal) of a handful of whites. The French were 
defeated in 1810 and thjse of them who were in the 
ialftnd for a century or so, stayed to be its de facto 
rules. 

Had they abandoned the country like their prede¬ 
cessors the Dutch who pave it the name Mauritius for 
the first time, they would never have had a happy time 
fiir another century and a quarter. When, fifteen years 
after the capitulation, a small Cmincil was ajipointed, the 
four officials that became its members were persons who 
were favourable to French colonists. Seven years later, 
a Council of Government was established composed of 
fourteen members. Then too none but whiles could be 



Bisnoondoyal addressing the mammoth meeting 
held at Port Louis on 6.12.48. The elderly 
gentleman sitting by his side is a well-known 
leader of the coloured population and a 
journalist 

selected, as the members were chosen by the Governor 
from among “the chief landed proprietors and principal 
merchants” of the country. Slavery had just been abolished 
and nobody could have been selected from among the 
manumitted slaves who could not have suddenly become 
either “landed proprietors” pr “principal merchants.” 
Even in IMS, when an elective element came to be 
include^ in the Council, only one member of the coloured 
populatimt was elected. The total number of electors then 
was only 6,186. A decade went by and Mark Twain visited 
He . pnsed some \iiy humourous remarks 
abeut the 4 a&ura he saw. He makes "an BagUah 
dtuea” asy: ‘ 


“So now the whole Council is French, and in all 
ordinary matters of legislation they vote together and 
in the French interest, not the English. The Engli^ 
population is very slentier; it has not votes enough to 
elect a legislator. Half a dozen rich French families 
elect the Legislature. Pope Hennessy was an Irishman, 
a Catholic, a Home Ruler M.P., a hater of England 
and the English, a very troublesome person and a 
serious encumbrance at Westminster; so it was decided 
to send him out to govern unhealthy countries; in the 
hope that something would happen to him. But nothing 
did. The first experiment was not merely a failure, it 
was more than a failure. He proved to be more pf a 
disease himself than any he was sent to encounter. The 
next experiment was here. The dark scheme failed 
again. It was an off season and there was nothing but 
measles here at the time. Pope Hennessy’s health was 
not affected. He worked with the French and for the 
French and again.st the English, and he made the English 
very tired and the French very happy, and lived to have 
the Joy of seeing the flag lie served publicly hissed. 
His memory is held in worshipful reverence and 
affection hy the French.”* • 

Conditions are not the same now although the English 
population is still sJend'rr. The island that has been 
renamed Mauritius by the British, has by now come to 
have twelve times more electors. When “the freed slaves, 
who at the first census in 1841 numbered 49365,” refused 
to work any longer in the Sugar Estates, India began to 
furnish us with labourers at the request of the Mauritian 
planters. 

Sober and thrifty Indians came out in their thousands 
as tillers of the sail. Time rolled on and they rose both in 
importance and in numerical strength. The beginning of 
the twentieth century saw them ameliorating their material 
conditions. As they were very keen on sending t!feir 
children to school, the appearance of an Indo-Mauritian 
intellectual class became an accomplished fact. , 

In such circumstances the Indo-Mauritian community 
could no more be without any political ambition. It ia 
then that a very serious charge was levelled at Indo- 
Mauritian intellectuals. It was said that they had fisri- 
parous tendencies; that they were “Indian Nationaliris.” 
The bitter criticism was meant to intimidate the riaing' 
generation of enthusiastic Indian intellectaalt. The Roydl 
Commissioners who reached Port Louis on the 18th Jane, 
1909, took a more sympathetic view of the sitnation. They 
were in the Island for two busy mondis. Twenty-nine 
meetings .were held and ninety-nine witnesses examined 
by them. They prepared a report which regds ia part: 

“One of the most difficult Of the probleBM which 
lie before the Mamitius Gbvemment is fhat of its 
tions With the population of Indian descent For khent 
three-quarters of a century it baa been found pomble 
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{or dbe Colooial dovcrament to »piid the thdLan as a 
stranger among a people of European civiluationr-a 
stranger who must indeed be protected from mpatition 
and ill-treatment and secured in the exercise of his 
legal rights, but who has no real claim to a voice in 
the ordering of the affairs of the Colony. From what 
we have learnt during our inquiry, we very much doubt 
whether it will be possible to continue to maintain this 
attitude. The Indian population of the Colony is 
easily governed and has, we believe, no natural incli¬ 
nation to assert itself in political matters so long as 
reasonable regard is paid to its desires on a few ques¬ 
tions to which it not unreasonably attaches importance. 
In our opinion the fact that the first settlers in Mauri¬ 
tius were of French and African origin, and that as a 
consequence of the history of the island the legal 
and social system of Colony is mainly Frencli in charac¬ 
ter ought not to preclude the Government from taking 
steps to relieve the Indian population from the provi- 
sidns of a system which press heavily upon them and 
are regarded by them as a real grievance. It is no 
sufficient answer to their representations to say that they 
or their ancestors came to Mauritius of their own wiU 
and must accept the cond'tions in force the'e. Such an 
argument might be conclusive in the case of a small 
section of the community--such, fo- example as the 
Chinesp-.-bul it loses its f Tce when it is urged against 
the aspirations of Bril'sh Indian .subjects who nutnumber 
the resf of flic, inhabitants by more than two to one and 
who play so imn'irtant a part in the industrial life of 
the community.” 

So it was idle to make much ado about the “danger 
of Indian Nationalism.” It was however .reserved for the 
new generation of Inuo-Maurltian politicians to point out 
that the charge could not hold water. Hon. Bissoondnyal, 
a promising young politician, has taught by example that 
every patriotic Indin-Mauritian is a Mauritian first. No 
less a world-figure than Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru had 
been perplexed as regards the question of nationality. And 
it was about Mauritius that he was mostly concerned. 
Speaking in March, 1947, the Pandit said : 

“There is another difficulty. As soon as India is 
completely idependent the question of nationaUty has 
to be considered. Is an Indian in Mauritius to call 
himself an Indian national or a Mauritius national? 
That will be for him to choose. Many of the Indians 
have lived there for three or four generations, for a 
hundred years or more. They do not even know India; 
they have never been to India. 

That is a question for the future. But this ques¬ 
tion of national!^ is in a sense coming up now. Hon'ble 
members should remember that Indians from Burma, 
Ceylon, Mauritius. Fiji and elsewhere have still not 
got out of the habit of thinking in terms of their 
common nationality, which is connected by the some- 
what anibrtunate expression 'British Subject.*” 

The New Council, composed' of a majority of non- 
whitea, ran the ri^ “ef being split up into two groups. 
Indian communalists would not shed their communalism. 

la Uie mpaatimo some momentous events occurred 
which proved to be blessings in disguise. Hon. Bissoon- 
(Joyal was turned by the retiring Governor, Sir Mackenzie 
Kennedy, and Mon. Dr. Millien, the leader of the coloured 
Population, sentenced to fifteen days* imprisonment. The 
deuter was cheered both by the coloured people and Indo- 
Msttnithuu. The two major communities began to present 


a united front On that day. In the hour of danger tho 
leaders of both the communities sank their differences. 
The two important communities seemed to say to Mch 
other: ‘Let us cry quits.’ There was no love iost between 
tiiem even in the days Elmour Hitie was editor of Lt 
vrai Progres Colonial. The editor to whom allusions 
B*e frequently made even in Dr, Millien’s L'Oeuvre, 
wrote to the Royal Commissioner, referred to above, a 
lengthy letter in which he said inter (dia : 

“What should be done, in the true interests of 
the Colony, is to compel the indentured labourers, 
whose time of service has expired, either to renew 
their contract or to return to India.” 

From the time Hon. S. Bissoondoyal had been named 
only to be re admitted into the Council two weeks later, 
down to the day on which Pr. Millien was convicted, 
many mass meetings had been held. The leaders of both 



Tho building in the background is the Port Louis 
Museum that houses the biggest library iu 
Mauritius 


the communities would address the people from the 
same platform. On the 5th of December, 1948, Hon. S. 
Bisso'indoyal had the pleasant surprise of seeing 20,000 
Mauritians hearing his speech at the Company’s Garden, 
Port Louis, when^ only 600 persons were bidding the 
Governor farewell! To the young Indo-Mauritian leader 
goes the credit of having spoken to the largest number 
of coloured people that have ever attended a political 
meeting. His fearlessness, wide sympathies and healthy 
Mauritianism led the coloured people to admit him, so to 
say, into the free-masonty of their community. 

At that monster meeting he took up his favourito 
cry. He had been touring the country for the last two 
years and explaining why the time is ripe for a Roy^ 
Commission to be solicited. Ajt first the leaders wmw 
lukewarm. The country-wide campaign convinced the 
people that Mr. BIssoondoyal was A realist who knew 
beforehand what die country wanted. Hi|. speeches In 
the Coimcii are a source of inspiration. ^ ^ 

A Royal Commission was appointed in 1872, Its 
recommendations led to the abolitioa of many iniquitoiu 
laws that were anti-Indian through and through. A second 
Royal Commission was appointed in 1909. Fearty yeu* 
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conBtitute a long period in the {kolitical life'oi a country. 

If tiiis year the Conncil invites the appointment of a 
Commission, as it did forty years ago, the people of Mauri¬ 
tius will have every reason to be grateful to the. members 
they have elected at the general eleci'.ons. Teamwork 
has become a possili^lity. All have been reused to cease¬ 
less activity. The rt''sire of all today is to live, move and 
have their being in freedom. The vc'y mention of a 
Press Bill that aims at muzzling the ptess has upset the 
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elected members*of the Conacil.. The Daily Ei^esa ha* 
asked Dr. Millien to supply information about the on* 
elaught on the press. Only the other day Monsieur Andre 
Blanchet, the well-known literary figure who rt^reeents 
the Parisian daily Le Monde, had a long interview with 
Professor B. Bissoondoyal and his brother. Joumalista 
in England, France and in Indie have a feeling that 
Mauiit.'an politics are reaching the turning-point. 

MRurittut 


HISTORIC BLAIR HOUSE—AMERICA’S GUEST HOUSE 

By JACKIE MARTIN 

A distinguished and g’acious old mansion, rich in the official residence of the President of the United States, 
best of America's native traditions, serves as official R has sheltered and entertained Kings, Presidents, and 
Washington guest-house for ira;jortani vj.siio s from foreign PfiiKte Ministers, official guests of the President and of 
lands. To many of them, it gives their first impression ‘he Department of State. The White House itself has 



,, . „ , . , . View through the back drawing-room to the 

IliUtrance to Bhur House vvhieh w across the garden of Blair House 

street from the White House 


limited accommodations for such distinguished visitors, 
of a United States of America that has dignity, warmth, and, according to custom, even the most important of 
and friendliness. This is Biair House, bmght by the them, such as Their Majesties, the King and Queen of 
United States .Government in 1942, so that the Depart- England, stay, at most, for a few days in the flesidratt’s 
raent of State could better carry out its vital assignment home. 


of fostering good relations with other nations. During 
ihc recent war, and during the. troubled time.s of so- 
called j^ace since, it has played a strategic role in fur- 
titering our friendships with our neighbors around the 
world. • 

Situated on ' Pennsylvania Avenue, across the street 
and a ,bl<^ .west ol liic White House America’s 


For a good many years the State Department had 
desired such an establishment. The costliness and cold¬ 
ness of hotel entertainment was pointed out as a bad 
substitute for the friendliness of the real America. The 
house was purchased from the .Blair Estate with' its 
almost priceless furniahings intact. Later, in 1944, the 
adjoining Btair-Lec House also became United S.t#^ 
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Covernmeat property. The Government *had ilie good garden and the stable that is now a four-car garage, 

fortune as well of being able to persuade the woman who Bed-rooms and sitting rooms are on the upper floors. 

The house is furnished with 



American antiques, mahogany tables, 
tapestried chairs, long gilt mirrors, 
Aubusson rugs, four poster beds, crys¬ 
tal chandeliers. On the walls hang 
rare ca* toons picturing incidents in 
American life (1861 64), Currier and 
Ives ]»r!nls. poilrails of Americans in 
powdeied wigs and rugs/ paintings 
of several IJni'.cd States Presidents. 
Lowestoft china and antique silver are 
used in the dining roam. In these 
diverse furnishings of the mansion, 
collected by various Blairs, are re¬ 
corded ](M) years of American history. 

During the first year of its new 
lole BJair House entertained such 
world figures as President Pradu of 
Peru, Foreign Commissar V. M. 
Molotov of the C.S S.R.. King George 
of (',recce. King Peter of Yugoslavia, 
P'rime Minister Peter Fraser of New 
Zealand, President-elect Dr. Alfonso 


Upstairs library of Blair House 


Lopere of Colomb'a, PresiAint Carlos 


hr 24 years had served Major and 


Anoye deel Rio of Ecuador, President 


Mrs. Cist Blair as housekeeper-mana¬ 
ger to remain us manager and custo¬ 
dian of the treasures. Mrs. Victoria 
Geaney knew the traditiuus of the 
house, extending over a century of 
association with the men and women 
who had built the nation. Mic knew 
good food; how and where to buy it, 
and how it should be served; she knew 
where to get'good servants and through 
long experience in an-anging for the 
entertainment of both Washington and 
international society, she knew proto¬ 
col. 

In spite of its historical significance, 
Blair House has escaped having the 
air of a museum. From the outside it 
looks comfortable and lived in, a dig- 
fiified four-story mansion with pale 
yellow, stucco walls trimmed in white. 
Architecturally it belongs to no one 
particular period. It was built about 



1824 as a square, two-story brick 

building by Surgeon General Joseph The red bed-room, of lll.ur House 

Lovell. Francis Preston Blair, who came from Kentucky to Fulgencia Batista of Cuba, tlie Minister of Foreign A0airs 


Washington, D. C., to found a newspaper, the Wrishington ef Venexuda, Dr. C. Parra Pe.ez, and the Pfime Minister 


Globe, at the request of President Andrew Jackson, of Poland, General Wladyslaw Sikorski. Since ^tliat time 
bought the house after Lovell’s death. Blair addsd one the list of distinguished guests has gone on growing 
story, and his son had a fourth built on. it is now past half’s hundred. All of them have 


Blair House has drawing rooms that stretch its full away with them a better understanding of the 

leng^ a large panelled dining room and a second-floor United States because of their brief residence in the 
library, as wide as the building, that overlooks the rear official mansion,—From Thg Christian Science Monitor, 





THE T. B, SANATORIUM, BHOWAUt 

By YASHPAL JAIN, b.a., llb. 


Of all the tuberculosis hospitals in India, (lie Bhowali 
Sanatorium is the best known, perhaps because it is the 
oldest and most popular. It was in this sanatorium, that 
Netaji Subhas Chandra Bose was kept in 1Q32 for treau 
ment and rest, and later Sriraati Kamala Nehru, the dearly 
loved wife of our great Prime Minister Pandit Jawaharlal 
Nehru, lived for gome time while she was a T.B. patient. 
1, too, had heard the name of this sanatorium, but had 



A general view of the sanatorium 


never dreamt that it would be my painful duty to take 
someday a dear and near one to that dreaded place. 
Two and a half mnnths’ treatment in the Hospital at 
Agra proving of little avail, the doctors advised that my 
wife be taken to some hilly sanatorium. We felt rather 
upset as the people had painted a very grim picture of 
sanatoria; but there seemed to be no help. Kasauli, 
Jubbar,. Kau, Panchgani and other places were suggested, 
but our choice ultimately fell on Bhowali. 

, Bhowali anI) ns situation 

The way to Bhowali is via Kathgodam, the terminus 
of the O.T, Kailway or the preceding station Haldwani. 
Most of the people prefer to detrain at Haldwani as they 
can catch the buses *to Bhowali, Nainital, Almorah and 
other places estUer from this station. Kathgodam is not 


very high, only about 1900 ft. above sea-level. In fact, 
the hills commence from there, although the impercep- 
t;ble ascent starts from Lalkua, fourteen miles this aide 
of Kathgodam, wherefrom an additional engine is attach¬ 
ed to pull the train to the terminal station. It was on 
one February noon with cold wind blowing that I got 
down at Haldwani station with a friend of mine. Imme¬ 
diately we got a bus and reached the Bhowali sanato- 



A view of snow-clad Himalayas as 
seen from the sanatorium 


lium at about 1 p.m., it being only twenty-two miles 
from Kathgodam. After making necessary arrangements 
I shifted my wife to the sanatorium. Since then I have 
been visiting Bhowali and its neighbouring places quite 
frequently. 

The way to Bhowali is beautiful and allracdve. The 
zigzag way, high mountains, dense forests, pleasant 
springs and the blue horizon which seem to he touching 
the distant hillocks, drive away all worries and anxieties 
of burdened life from our mind. It seems as if Nature 
has bestowed her great end liberal gift' there to rejuvts- 
oate the weary heart of travellers. Pine and Deodar 
forests commence from nearly two miles this bide of 
Bhowali. although these health-giving trees are found 
scattered hither and thither all over the area. 

Bhowali's situation is very central. Naiultal, Bhint- 
tal and Sat-tal ore about four to six mBea distant, while 



isMoWAii I# 

• 

Ndkaolif# Tal is «bo«t tffrm toilto. A» tlie name algnlfiee nt a^Mtinrifim gate, en v^iich ia written in inwaA 
the hut tal or lake has nine oomen and aooordug to Devnagati ohancters Sarhan Kshaya ArogyathratlK jBfet* 
a local euperOtition anybodf who tees all ita nine corners wnii (Govenrmeftt T.B. sanatoruun, Bhovrali). As a 
in one glance becomes a i»ince or liiet instantaneously matter of bet, from its very inception till provincialised. 



A general view of the sanatorium, the central 
building being the Recreation Hall 

At Sat tal IS the Ashram of Rev Stancly Jones, who is 
a great admirer of Mahatma Gandhi and whose recent 
publication Mahatma Candhi An InterpretaMn has 
attracted much attention in Indaa and abioad A few 
intellectual families also reside there On the way from 
Bbimtal to Nokuchia Tal is seen Silauti, the birth-place 
of U P’s distinguished Ftemier Pt Govind Ballabh Pant 
Ranikhet Cantonment is 25 miles from Bhowali and Al- 


The flowery garden of the sanatoniun. 

11 was called the King Edward VII sanatorium, as it was 
named to perpetuate the memory of that King It is 
said that some farsighted people realising the grave dan 
gers ol the fast growing tuberculosis menace, made efforts 
to establish an all India sanatorium at some suitable hill 
station The then Nawab of Rampur, who and whose 
entire family had unfortunately fallen a victim to this 
disease, was much impressed by this philanthropic idea 
and decided to donate a large sum of money for this 



Hie fountfiJn of the Banatorium The mam rf the aanatonum 

Bhowali sanatoripm is just a mile this side of the laudable purpose. Soon after, a big conference was hdd 
jNwwali town opd visitors to sanatonvm get doira at Allahabad, m which great leaders and public worker* 



M iPHfe 

(UilBEiait oountry pajrtioipatsd. An in^ 

Aumtial Mai Tepnaaoialtive ronunittee which well'-knowit 
leaden ISce Fandk Motilal Nehru, Pandit Madan Mohm 
Malanfa, Sir Stindarlal end othere were membera, was 



At Nokuchia Tal; (1) Yashpal Jain (writer), 

(2) Dr. Singh, (3) D. N. Kesarbani, Medical 
Superintendent, (4) Father of Smetacek (a 
Sudetan Gernaan) 

formed. A survey of various hiil-stations was made with 
a view to choose the venue of the sanatorium. All the 
facilities for the establishment of a sanatorium were not 
available at any one place, but the final choice fell on 
Bhowali, wlieie the sanatorium wag established in 1912 
with 60 beds. Unlike Nainital and Bhimtal, Sat-tal or 
Nokuchia Tal, there is no lake here, but the pine and 
Deodar forest, the climate and some other things were 
important factors in its favour. 

Sanatorium Buiuungs and Wards 
The gateway to Bhowali is only 5700 ft. above sea- 
level, but the sanatorium buildings are at a height of 



of the sanatoriuin gather together on 
special occasions 

ab<wt 6000 ft. On either side of die gate are two 
mules, the right one leading to tlm . {wliM ward under 
tbs tmiiOrvi^ea of Dr. U. N.'« MsUiotra, the left one 
jeadi^ to the main hospital and its male and female 
wards. N«^ ;the main enuraace is a small shade in 
which ff«p, while waiting for a dandi. There 

is also a' r^diouse oaNed Ja$kl-VishramgHha. Near the 
shade » a grom’s shop serving the sanatorium. A Uul« 
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above is the post and telegrqih bBhm and nunas* ^nat¬ 
ters, beyond which on the left are male wards and OBfi 
the right female wards. Alrrangaments for men and Women 
are. separate. On the uppermost hillock are the offing 
dlepensary, operation-theatre; recreation hall and the 
guest-house. In front of the t^ce is « smaQ fountain 
in which fishes of differwt colours are seen playing. A 
small garden and a play-ground lend a beaurifol front to 
f the Medical officers’ bungalow. Near-about the patients^ 
wards are the residential quarters of the doctors, compoun* 
ders, sisters and other sanatorium staff.. The Medical 
Superintendent’s residence, is about half a mile from the' 
sanatorium office, and in the neighbouring quarters some 
of the medical officers, clerks and menial staff reside. - 



The new Police Ward, a double-stoned 
building with 32 beds 

From the financial point of view the patients in the 
sanatorium are divided into these categories: Special, 
B, C, D, and F. On the female side there is no D class. 
For special Rs. 140|- per month is charged for board¬ 
ing, lodging and treatment. For B and C Rs. 48 and 
Rs. 19(.‘1|- are charged respectively for rent, "nio patients 
have to pay extra for their meals. Class E is rent- 
free while F is like a general ward in which no iffiarges 
are made for boarding or lodging. The buRdings 
are of two types, (a) in the form of btecko, each 
block having independent accommodation for riz to 
twelve patients, (b) separate cottages, each cotUtge wiUt 
two rooms for two patients, each having a separate 
kitchen, bathroom and lavatory. In addition to ffteae, 
there are military Red Cross ward and PbRoe ward. 

The sanatorium runs for the eonvenleAee'. el frs in¬ 
mates two kitchens, general and apecialj, Imt most of Ifro 
patients prefer to make their own arroivements. 

SANAtORlVM\STAIV 

The sanatorium is Ttm nUder the superviidon of Ifr. 
Dharmanaitda Kesarbani, Chief Medlctl SqperiMi^felit 




THE t. B. SANATORIUM* BHOWALI M 


1 «)io 4» « T.B. Specigliit. B(4iind bis servioeB lies a 
patlufUo tale. His wife cUM of tuberculosis. On that 
occaai<»t be decided to dedicate bis life to fight 
against the scourge of T.B. He went to Germany and 
other countries, studied and worked for about ten years 
and specialised himself in the diseases of chest and 
brain. He was a lecturer in the Unnersily of Munich 
(Germany) and was in/charge of the T.B. ward of the 
University Hospital before he joined this sanatorium about 
two years back. During this short penod lie has 
performed some rare operations whidi weie never per¬ 
formed before. He has done thoracoplasty successfully in 
a number of cases. His rolleagucs and assistants, Dr. 
H. S. Saxena, Dr. S. P Nagrath. Dr O. P. Mital, 
Dr, K. N. Tendon, Di U N Malhntra and Dr. R. 
Prasad, who all have specialued in phthisiology, make 
an able and hardworking team To work devotedly in 
an atmosphere, where people are afiaid to go for the 
simple reason that they might catch infection, is a matlei 
of no small credit and it is. therefore, difficult to 
measure the value of the services of the doctors, nurses 
and other staff members who are serving the sanatorium 
at no enviable salary. 



Thoracoplasty is being performed The chest is open 


Astounding Fact 

The sanatorium has now been provincialised by the 
U.P. (^vernment and much improvement has since then 
been made due to the incessant efforts of the Medicol 
* Superintendent and his colleagues. A new Xray plant 
has been installed with high voltage and the whole sanar 
torimn has been recently electrified at a cost of about 
two lakhs of rupees. It is hoped that with the electri¬ 
fication, it would lead to better treatment of paUents and 
the Govmunent would provide it with uP'to-date equip¬ 
ment without, delay. The Switch-on ceremony was per- 
foRned by the Governor of U.P., Shri H P. Modi, who 
also insu| 3 irated the new police ward. Ever since its 
piorioeiitUantira the sanatorium has been visited by 
Aduvya Kripalani, Shri Rafi Ahmed Kidwai, Minister, 
Ceotnl Gemranent, Shri Govind Ballabh Pant, Premier, 
Shii Sanpuraoanand and Shri B. G. Gupta, U.Fs 
EiliidiiBoit «Bd Heehh Ministers re^dvdy and a muar 


ber of other noted leaders and high officers. The sanii* 
torium has at present accommodation for 20Q isdeec 
patients. Every year all the beds m the male as wdt 
as female wards are full by March, but the rush of 



H E the Governor shaking hands with the 
doctors and other medical staff of the sanatorium 


jMtientb for admission continues Hundreds of patients 
gu back disappointed, failing to get admission. There is 
always a long list of applicants waiting for their chances. 
Gethia Bhumiadhar, Bhowali town, Bhimtel and other 
places near about the sanatorium also furnish arcon&ne- 
dation to quite a large number of patients and yet a 
lot of them find themselves left to their fate. And out 
of about two millions and a half of infected people, how 
many can afford to leach a sanatorium! Expenses of board¬ 
ing, lodging and treatment are so high that only well- 
to do people can take an advantage of the sanatoiium 
featment Relatives of many patients told me that they 
had become paupers due to the expensive treatment. 
There were tears and helpless ness in their eyes. One 
old mother, whose only son had been there in the 



The Medical Supenntendent ahaking hiAda with 
the Governor of U. P. 

* 


Bhowali sanatorium fmr the last four years broke dtnm 
to sobs as she spoke. My hestt goes out When I'dgdiA 
of the sad plight of these people. We h«vi| tfoW vW 
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ind^iehdence. TWb '^venuaeat is our own oad dw nake d)e';Ueatma>^ so iebeap ’tbst eran a cdn&moa' num, 
poAsibilitt tot file life and death ti thirty-five crwrea of cemld derivO baitfit from tile faeilities oi aanatodon 
peofile isn therefore, ours. Our Deputy Prime Minister treatment. Hie other day there appeared in mie ol oia 
Sardar VeHshhhhai Patel laying down the foundation- popular Hindi dailet a photograph of a resourceless 7.B. 

patient lying on a cot under a tree with hie grief- 
stricken wife sitting by him. In their helpleSa eyes one 
could perceive the eyes of twenty-fire lakhs of T.B. 
patients looking for succour from odr Gov^nment and 
national leaders. To save them and the coming genera¬ 
tion from this devastating disease is the foremost dnty 
of the present Government, the national leaders and the 
well-to-do citizens. 

T.B. Relief Work done Abroad 

In India very little has been done to check the pro¬ 
gress of the disease as compared to the other countries 
cif the world. In the United States of America a committee 


Slone of the T.B. Research institution at the Delhi 
University last year, revealed the astounding fact that 
there was an arrangement for only 8000 tuberculosis 
patients in Government hospitals, while there was need 
for 25 lakhs. These figures are not imaginary. Who 
does not know, how rapidly tuberculosis is increasing in 
our country? The Health Minister of the Central Govern¬ 
ment, Rajkumari Amrit Kaur remarked the other day 




The patients salute the flag on Independence Day 





Hoa’ble C. B. Oupta, Food and Health Ministei 
the United Provinces in the centre 

that in oiuf oounriy on an avt^age one person died 
T.B.,per miliiifte. The Govemrnent nnut concentrate 
ully ihie hll-itnportaPt psroblem. They diettld start 
ie,w and e^md those already existing and 


was established in 1904 with a view to (1) maintain coi- 
ordination among all the health-organisations, (2) pro¬ 
mote co-operation among the T.B. specialists, (3) disse¬ 
minate educative information about T. B. among grown¬ 
up people, (4) take special care of the children, (5) 
educate teachers to train their boys about checking the 
spread of disease, (6) raise voluntary subscriptions, (7) 
publish journals, b»oks, pamphlets, preparing films, etc., 
(8) encourage investigations of T.B. in all its compli-, 
cations, (9) train the right type of personnel to tackle 
the disease, and finally (10) cater to the needs and 
requirements of T.B. sanatoria in general. 

Ae a result of the efforts of this committee the annual* 
death-rate from T.B. was brought down from 202-in 
1900 to 55 in 1935 for every lakh of population. In New 
York for every lakh of people 60 persons died of T.B. 
in 1935 as compared to 211 deaths in 1910, 

It is a cro^table thing indeed that in 1928 this odm- 
mittee had 1434 branches of its activities; the number 
of bulletins, magarines,! etc., on T.B. was 4(X)( 717 ebe- 
tors were taking specialised training in T.B.f fil8 eaha- 
toria bad been established, total beds heing BOjOOO. 
sides, for ritildren of w^ cmiatitation 83 TreventcriNns^ 
with a capacity of 5001 beds were ia' existeaita. 8071 
T.B. dispensaries were opened. Hien were 3115, ai^al 
Buxses lor T.B. and &e health of 80 Idcbs ot oldidtea 






had be(M ejtamincd. In additiim td t|^, l^ottumda of 
‘opra «ir’ schoola were funetioning and *aununer ciunps’ 
for border-line caees were started. 

England, Scotland end Iceland have not been lagging 
behind in this respect. In 1937 the total number of 
sanatoria in Britiah isles were 831 (with ^7023 beds), 
besides 527 T.B. dispensaries. In 1937 the death-roll 
from T.B. in great Briuin came down to 26761 (pulmo¬ 
nary) and 5431 (other types) as compared to 70.279 
deaths in 1898. . 

In 1937 for every lakh of population in England and 
Wales T.B. was responsible only for 70 deaths as com¬ 
pared to 354 in 1871, while Scotland recorded 74 deaths 
against 373 for the same period. 

Italy has given top priority to tackling the problem 
of T.fl. She has introduced compulsory insurance in 
cases of T.B. patients and more than 50 pex cent patient/ 
get free treatment, their dependents getting sustenance 
alli'Wances. During five years from 1929 to 1933 Italy 
spent a sum of Rs. 26 crores on prevention of T.B. 
There are more than 800 sanatoria and dispensaries in 
Italy, with a capacity of 40,000 beds. Death-rate per 
lakh came down fiom 186 in 1900 to 89 in 1935. 

D» Germany, fot every lakh death-iatc from T.B. came 
down from 225 in 1900 to 73 in 1935; in France 
from 242 in 1915 to 151 in 19.34; in Denmark from 
210 in 1915 lo 106 in 1935; in Sweden from 203 in 
1915 lo 94 in 1935. 

France had 71,632 beds in 1934 for a total population 
of 4 crores and 20 lakhs; England had about 40,000 beds 
for 3 crores 70 lakhs, while in India we have only about 
8000 beds for a population of 35 crores! 

While death-rate in England by T.B. has gone down 
by 40 per cent, ht Calcutta it has gone up to 70 per cent 
Social ano Economic Factors 

Looking at these figures we can easily imagine how 
• much yet has to be done in our country. Social and 
economic factors play an important part in spreading 
T. B. Famines, malnutrition, overcrowding of population 
in urban areas have been shown to account for the 
increase in the incidence of the disease. 

Duty op the Government 
It is, therefore, essential to raise the general standard 


of peo^ and to provide thw with good bouaiag acMnt- 
modation. As s prophylactic measure in one oi; two 
provinces of India the B.C.G. vaccination has been 
started, but aa the firat step to check the spread of the 
disease, it is most essential to isolate the patients from 
their families and bring them in snitable environments 
and to treat them furlfaer at last on humanitarian grounds. 
The (rovemment has to take preventive as wdl as curative 
measures. Tuberculosis has been described by Bunyan 
as ‘Captain of men of death’ and it is absolutely true in 
the case of India, where no or little value is attached to 
human lives. No, things must change now and the 
Government must rise to the occasion. 



Hon’ble Govind Ballav Pant paying a visit to 
the sanatorium 

There is nu dearth of suitable places in our country. 
We have hundreds of places on the hills as well as plains 
where new sanatoria could be built. The only thing 
needed is the pointed attention of the Government and of 
duly qualified medical men fired by missionary spirit and 
service of the suffering humanity. It is obvious that one 
Bhowali, one Kasauli, one Madanapolle or Miraj cannot 
fulfil our great need in this respect. To save lakhs of 
our countrymen from untimely and preventable deaths, 
we have to establish hundreds of Bhowalies at present 
and in future create such healthy living conditions that 
not even one Bhowali be required. That, indeed, will 
he a red-letter day for us, our country and humanity. 



momms of naho^mj^ation 

By H. k. DiiTTA, mjI., »joom.," 


Reader in Commerce, 

Utaw iutecventiomsm iu the field of iaduetriee and 
uconomic development is not altogether new. Every¬ 
where the State from the early days hae been interfering 
now hnd then in an indirect manner with the economic 
activities of the country. Interference in the early days 
was intended to bring about the functioning of the 
|:>UBine68 units in an orderly manner and this was 
achieved by passing legislative measures of a general 
nature, such as the Companies Act, Partnership Act, and 
Factories Act, under which firms and jointstock com¬ 
panies operate and function! The State also begun to 
interfere so as to afford protection to the weaker 
sections of the community by passing sotio-econouiie 
measures, such as minimum wage legislation. It has 
further been realised that the State cannot feel cun- 
tented by simply protecting the country from internal 
disorders and external aggression but it must also make 
the country economically strong, the external manifes¬ 
tation of which lies in increasing the national income 
and its equitable distribution among the various sections 
of the community as reflected in the higher standard 
of living of its 'members. This can be achieved by an 
all-round increase in production by systematic planning 
both in the field of industry and agriculture. 

State to Plan 

But a systematic economic development of any 
region or country demands the presence of a central 
organisation to plan and co-ordinate the activities of 
various industrial and commercial units operating 
within that region. An all-round economic development 
cannot be achieved fay allowing a business unit to work 
in its own way. Planning implies co-ordinated progress 
on all fronts simultaneously and so every sector must 
be properly organised, closely harmonised and dove¬ 
tailed, and effectively controlled as an integral part of 
the plan. Therefore, the tendency everywhere is for the 
State to assume that role. It is said that the most 
effective degree of such control would be attained only 
if the whole field of production and distribution is under 
the direct ownership and management of the State, 
whether directly as government enterprise or under some 
specially created statutory bodies. This has compelled 
the State to take an active part in the industrial 
development of the country. In some countries the cry 
is for complete nationalisation of industries, if not all, 
at least of certain basic and key industries. In some 
countries the cry is for State ownership and manage- 
•ment, in others for State control and in some others the 
tendency is for the State enterprise to be operated 
tbrough pbblic corporations. It may be mentioned here 
that the Government of India recently (23rd March) 
introduced a bill to provide for the development, 
regulation and control of twenty-five groups of indus¬ 
tries with the cbieot of providing the Gentral Govern¬ 
ment with the meiffiB of implementing their industrial 
policy announced in ^pril last year. 

Before jgoiBg into toe merits and demmts of these 
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various methods it may be said that the various methods 
are merely means to an end and not an end in them¬ 
selves, the end being planned progress on tdl fronts. 
The method* or methods to be applied to achieve the 
end must not be based on mere ideological grounds. 
No one method can be preferred to the rest without 
any reference to the time or place or the stage of 
economic development of the country for which the 
system is being advocated. 

Nationausatjon—Why 

Nationalisation implies State ownership, and State 
management of industries. Positive reasons given by 
the protagonists of nationalisation have been aptly 
surrnnarisud by Prof. K. T. Shah in his note subinitted 
as a member of the Advisory Planning Board of the 
Government of India.* 

M Under nationalised ownership and manage¬ 
ment there would be better co-ordination and 
greater economy in worki^ the industries ; 

(b) The distribution or diffusion of all industries 
throughout the country so as to facilitate the 
fullest employment of local labour and utilisa¬ 
tion of local material resources of every region 
will be very much easier and more real ; 

(f) The surplus profits from such nationalised 
enfe^rise will be available for the use of 
public treasury and so provide ever-expanding 
financial resources which tax resources cannot 
))rovidc ; 

(d) The operation of nationalised Industries, 
Services or Utilities will be primarily to 
render service or assistance to the national 
e<-onomy as a whole, and not for making 
profit for the owner, as would inevitably be 

' the case under private entemrise ; 

(e) Only under socialised* procfuction will the 
fullest possible employment to all adult 
workers, in accordance with the aptitude and 
training of each, be secured. 

A few of these arguments call for some comment. 
It is no doubt true that if the whole field of production 
and distribution is under direct ownership and manage¬ 
ment of the State there is the greater possibility of a 
better co-ordination in the working of the industriqs 
but the question of greater economy in working the 
industries under State management is, questioned by 
many. Many feel that the standard of efficiency iu 
nationalised undertaking is very low. Tbe greatelt 
danger attendant upon nationalisation of industries lies 
in the political and popular pressure to which it may 
be subject to. Very often, political and popular agita¬ 
tions of some kind or other are likely to undermine the 
efficiency and financitd stability of the undertaking. 

A nationalised undertaking is suppq^ to be lack¬ 
ing in incentive and initiative due to the fact toat those 
who are responsible for the management of toe ihstjitu- 
tion have n» direct financial interest in the success of 
the undertaking ; to^ manage a prop^ri^ which is not 

1. Page 47 of Ih* Report. 

2. n» tom ‘lutioitaUMtiea' Md an UMd. hare 

M almoit waoaraoai. 
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their own, for profit which ia not thehr own. No doubt 
factore like patriotic nentiment, the desire to serve the 
counWy, the desire to earn recognition and the glory 
of inventions may inspire only a few to do their best. 
A direct financial interest does not only act as an 
incentive to people in general to do their best but also 
acts as a brake upon any tendency towards extra¬ 
vagance and recklessness. It both encourages and res¬ 
trains men in their business transactions and enables 
them to manage their business in such a way that their 
efforts neither run in grooves nor are characterised by’ 
si)eculati'on and rashness. 

As regards (c) and (d) it may be pointed out that 
ihey are to some extent contradictory. If nationalisation 
is advocated for augmenting the revenue of the State, 
Jie question of ‘priority of service over ijrofit’ is likely 
to be relegated to the background and the consumers’ 
interest is not likely to be protected in a way better 
tlian the same is protected under competitive capital¬ 
istic system of economy. Also the question of making 
profit is dependent upon the efficiency with which the 
nationalised institution will be managed. It may be 
pointed out here that the cost of maintenance of 
Govermnent-owned collieries is higher and production 
less compared with privately ownt'd collieries. This has 
been revealed by the Hon’ble Member concerned of the 
Government in the Dominion Parliament roceully. 

Moreover, if the object is to augment the revenues 
of the State it may even be better achieved by intro¬ 
ducing direct progressive’ taxation on the income of the 
institution when managed by private bodies. In case 
of undertakings, such as railways, electricity, tramways, 
gas, where direct competition is not desirable and the 
institution has to be run as a monopoly concern the 
above object might be better achieved by selling the 
concession or by requiring the monopolist to pay a 
portion of the surplus revenue or by taxing the mono- 
•polist instead of State managing the monopoly. 

Before nationalising any industry, the Stale must 
also find out its capacity to manage the industry which 
depends on the availability of trained personnel as well 
as its capacity to undertake the financial responsibilities 
it involves. These two important factors may nece-ssitate 
a state to proceed slowly and cautiously in the matter 
of nationalising its industries. It may be worth quoting 
^ere the opinion expressed in this connection by the 
“Advisory Board on the Principles for the Control of 
Public Utility Electric Supply Finance.’’ The Board 
says: 

“Some Provincial Governments while accept¬ 
ing the ultimate nationalisation of electricity 
supply within their territories as a goal, have at 
present neither the necessary organisation nor. 
adequate financial and technical resources to take 
m electrification schemes on a large scale .... 
Certain Provincial Governments would appear to 
prefer to utilise ^eir limited financial resources to 
the carrying out of new development projects 
rather than for the acquisition of existing licences.’"* 

'a. ' Tkse S »l Um Sapsrt. 


But there are others who feel the need (ot 
liquidating 

“the existii^ private enterprise in every consider¬ 
able field of economic development and bring 
all efforts, which are port of an all-round plan 
of nationM development under public ownership, 
control and management. The liquidation may be 
effected by expropriation pure and simple or 
acquisition by ordinary process of law with or with¬ 
out such compensation as may be deemed just and 
appropriate.’’* 

Such a radical measure will have serious repercussions 
for the field of industrial development. Exportation, 
pure and simple, is bound to retard the formation and 
growth of capital within the country. Investment tends 
to be sliy. Greater attention must be paid to these 
problems in countries which are industrially backward. 

Some people argue that, under public ownership 
and management, conditions of labour would improve, 
the idea being that the State is a better employer than 
private bodies. But this cannot always be considered 
liu(>. Moreover, ameliorative measures for improving 
the conditions of workers or other employees in an 
industrial undertaking may be taken by the State 
v.'ithout the State becoming the employer. 

It is also argued that the State can borrow money 
under more advantageous terms than private bodies, 
with the result of easy finance for the development of 
industries. But it should be remembered that the 
functions of any authority or iustitution must be 
determined by clearly established principles and not 
according to the price at which it can borrow money. 

In view of the various considerations involved in 
nationalising industries, a complete nationalisation of 
all the. industries of the country at one stretch cannot 
be advocated. Nor has this been done in any other 
country except in the U.S.S.R. But the example of 
Russia cannot be considered a very strong ground for 
an all-embracing scheme of nationalisation of industries 
in our country or in any other country. It may be 
pointed out that privale^enterprise is quite succe-ssful 
in America just as public ownership and management 
is in the U.S.S.R. Moreover, the success of an all- 
embracing nationalisation of the productive under¬ 
takings in Russia has been the result of many special 
circumstances, the most important being the political 
ideology to which many a state may not agree. 

• Case of Pcbuc Utiuties 

However, public utility undertakings present a far 
stronger case for public ownership and management 
than other industries since these are engaged in the 
supply of basic needs and indispensable products and 
touch the social, economic and political life of the 
community at many points. Being provided with mono¬ 
poly power, public utilities, if left to themselves, are 
likely to exploit the public. This is Restore so with 
regard to water and gas though the possibility with 
regard to gas is much dess. The case of tramways is 
a bit different due to the presence of indirect oompe- 

-- -- - — — ' ' r' "" . . .. " 
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titaon. Moreover, if good service for leasonable fare is 
not provided, people might prefer to walk. The case 
of electricitjr is more akin to that of tramways due to 
the presence of indirect competition and the demand 
being fiomei^t elastic. In spite of the presencejof in¬ 
direct competition both in the case of tramways 
and electricity the interests of consumers may not be 
well served. A tramway company, if left free, might 
provide service for that part of the city which will 
be most i>rofitable for it. Similarly, the electricity 
company would limit itself to selling current in the 
densely populated part of the area it serves so as to 
keep the distributing cost as low as possible. Bcsidc.s, 
although competition tends to modify prices and keep 
(hem within reasonable limits it may not always be 
strong enough to do so actually. 

Hence for the reasons montioued above it will not 
be desirable to leave a public utilily undertaking 
entirely free. Either Ihcic miust be some degree of 
control over the monopolist or the umlcilaking jnusi 
be nationalised or municipalised. 

Various methods of control are generally adopted. 
Some peo'Rle suggest control over these uudcriakings 
by the TOunicipality participating in the managemeni 
of the undertaking either by holding a controlling 
interest or without having such interest. Control i.s 
also exercised by controlling the price to be charged 
by fixihg the maximum selling price or by slidiug scale 
method, dividend to be declared, quality of product, 
pressure to be maintained. According to many, ihc' 
method of control does not always prove satisfactory 
due to the difficulty of drafting a lease entirely satis¬ 
factory to both the parlies. Moreover, the more the 
number of publjc utility undertakings managed by 
private bodies the more the interference with public 
amenities. The presence of these difficulties makes 
out a case for imuuicipalisation of public utility under¬ 
takings. 

Even then there can be no general rule on the 
subject of public ownerahip'and management of these 
undertakings. Each must be considered on its own 
merits. However considerations of public health and 
general welfare strengthen to a great extent the move¬ 
ment in favour of raunicipalisation of undertaking sup¬ 
plying water and to a lesser extent gas, tramways and 
electricity undertakings. 

Govjssnmbnt’s ArrmiDE 

Since the attainment of independence, the Govern¬ 
ment of India has been taking a more active interest 
in the development of our industries and in this 
connection the question of nationalisation has come 
to the forefront. Even as early as 1945, the Govern¬ 
ment of India prepared a list of ‘basic industries’ of • 
national importance which might be nationalised, ‘pro¬ 
vided .^equate private capital is not forthcoming and 
it is. {regarded as essential in^the national interests to 
I>ro|liote such industries.’ The list included such im- 
pcpil^t indushries as^iron and steel, chemicals and 
djpfl, automobileg sad tractors and electrochemical and 
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non-ferrous me&l industries; but the prov'iso kift the 
question of nationalisation opoi. ' 

The Advisory Planning Board appointed by the 
Government of India in October, 1946 also dwelt at 
length on the question of nationalisation (even thougli 
it was not within their terms of reference). The Board 
felt that ; 1 ! 

"It is a matter which st) intimately effects indus¬ 
trial planning that we can hardly pass it over without, 
a word.” 

They remarked : 

‘•We would give it, therefore as our opinion that 
if at llie present, juncture the State attempted to take 
into il,s own hands the ownership and managenionl 
of a large range of industries the industiial deve- 
loimient of the country might not be very rapid. 
Nevei'thclc.sa it seems to us that it should be our 
jiolicy to bring under Stale ownership and .manage¬ 
ment some at least of the basic industries of the 
eouutry and that the execution of .such a policy 
should form part of our plans. We reeommend, 
Iherefore, tliat ai>art from Defence Indu-strie.s and 
any industry oi' brunch of any industry which it 
miglil be found desirable to start as State enter¬ 
prise through the reliietance of private capital to 
imderlake it, the natiouulisation of the coal, mineral 
oils, iron and steel, motor, air and river transport 
slioiild hr considered. . . . Some of us believ^e that 
the be.st way of conducting State enterprise will be 
Ihiough Public Gorporalions.’’^ 

The Industries Conference held in New Delhi in 
December, 1947 under the Chairmanship of the Minister 
of Industries and SupTily of the Government of India 
adopted a re.solution indicating the industries (1) which 
should be under State ownership and managemeni, 
(2) which may be jointly owned and managed by th<' 
State and (3) which are to be owned and managed by 
private enterprises. While discussing the question of 
nationalisation of industries he referred to the common 
eriticLsm of State management being less efficient than 
private management. The Hon’ble Member said that 

“This is rather an argument really in favour of 
tlie State adopting the methods of private manage¬ 
ment and not for giving up industrial undertakings 
altogether. In the advanced countries of the West, 
owner-managers are rapidly yielding place to sala¬ 
ried Managing Directors who arc experts in business 
administration and industrial production. Manage¬ 
ment of State-owned industries by statutory coriio- 
rations may offer the correct solution.”' 

In his speech to the Annual General Meeting oi 
the Associated Chambers of Commerce of India yi 
Calcutta in December, 1947, the Prime Minister o; 
India declared : 

“I have little doubt that the approach will in¬ 
volve a large measure of socialism in regard to 
certain basic and key industries. I have little doubt 
that the tendency will be for them to be State-owned 
or at any rate to be State-controlled, whether the 
State is Central Government or Provincial Govern¬ 
ment or a Municipal Corporation. Normally, the 
control will be in the shape of public corporation. 

The Economic Programime Committee of the All- 
India Congress Committee in their report submit^ in 
January, 1948 recommended that new* undert ata ngB in ' 

S. Seporl of Ae AdvUi^ fUiuUin V9, M-I7. , 
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(ie/encei key nad publio utility iaduatrieii as well as new 
undertakings whieh aredn fke nature of monoplies or 
in view of the scale of operations cover the country as 
a whole or more than one province should be run on 
the basis of public ownership. 

Govern u&nt'b Power— How Fab Right ? 

In addition to these statements on nationalisation 

/• 

mentioned above, many a pronouncement on the sub¬ 
ject has been made by the members of the Govern¬ 
ment, which made the business community apprehen¬ 
sive of the Government of India’s real intentions. How-, 
over, the enunciation 'by the Government of India of 
its industrial policy on 6th April, 1948 sought, tp 
a groat extent, to set at rest their doubts and fears. 

No one will disagree with the government in its 
polics of completely nationalising railway transport, 
arms and ammunition, the production and control of 
atomic energy because of their vital national and 
strategic significance. It is furtlicr stated that manage¬ 
ment of Stale enterprise will, as a rale, be through the 
medium of public corjiorations. 

The establiishnient of new industrial undertakings, 
such as coal, iron and steel, aircraft, manufacture, 
shipbuilding, mineral oils and manufacture of telephone, 
telegrapli and wireless apparatus excluding radio- 
receiving sets and generation and distribution of elec¬ 
tric power is to be ex<dusive n'.sponsibility of the State. 
If noce.s.sary, the Slate will secure the co-operation of' 
]irivale enterprise siibjeet to such control and regu- 
latioms as the Central Government, may proscribe in 
ihe development of those industries. It may be pointed 
out that the Government of India have decided to go 
into the business of excavating coal in partnersliip with 
J/indsay Parkinson and Company, London. The com¬ 
pany formed by this fusion has been named the Indian 
Mining and Construction Company. In addition to this, 
there arc nine industrial concerns cither partly or 
wholly owned by the Government and they include the 
fertilizer factory at Sindri, the mathematical instrument 
office at Calcutta, the Hindusthan Aircraft Company in 
Bangalore, salt industries in Sambhar and other places, 
collieries, Indian Telephone industries, the P. and T. 
workshop in Calcutta and other places, the postal seals 
office at Aligarh and Air India International. 

The operalion of industries mentioned above by 
koth private bodies and the State simultaneously will 
lead to unequal competition due to the privileges and 
prestige attached to the undertakings owned and 
managed by the State. It is better to avoid the possi¬ 
bility of such competition and hence it is better for the 
State to combine with private bodies for establishing new 
industrial undertakings in this sector subject, to regula¬ 
tion and control of the Central Government. The 
existing undertakings in these fields will not be dis¬ 
turbed for a period of ten years. During this period 
they will be allowed all facilities for efficient working 
tind reasonable expansion. At the end of the ten-year 
period the whole matter will be reviewed and a deci¬ 
sion taken in tke light of circumstances obtaining at 


the time. The period of immunity ^ven is too short 
to encourage the existing private concerns to invest 
funds for the development of their institutions, nay, it 
has made the business community nervous and appre¬ 
hensive of investment in these industries as all the 
industries mentioned in the group, require heavy capi 
tal outlay which pays but slowly. The period of im¬ 
munity ought to have been longer. 

Industries in the sectors other than the two men¬ 
tioned above will be open to individual, co-operative 
and private enterprise. However, a further list of 
eighteen® major industries has also been given which 
will be the subject of Central regulation and control 
as their location has been considered to be governed 
by factors of All-India import and national interest. 
The business community cannot view with equanimity 
tlie proposal of the Government to participate in this 
sphere also without questioning the inherent right of 
the State to acquire any industrial undertaking when- 
ci'er public interCKSt requires it. It may be said that 
it would have been better to keep at least one sector 
of industrial activity completely opeu for piivate 
enterprise. 

Thus the official clarification of the industrial policy 
of the cabinet a« a whole has not been able completely 
to eliminate the state of uncertainty in the matter of 
nationalisation. i ; | | 

Subsequent statements of officials of the government 
have, however, referred to the great scope still avail¬ 
able to private enterprise and, in this connection, the 
statement made by the Hon’ble Dr. Matthai, India’s 
Finance Minister at the annual meeting of the Asso¬ 
ciated Chamber of Commerce in December, 1948 de¬ 
serves to be quoted. He said ; 

“The Government’s Industrial Policy contem¬ 
plates a conibination of both private and public 
enterprise in the furtherance of India’s industrial 
develoiiment; that there is no ground for the appre¬ 
hension that there is less scope hereafter in the 
country for private enterprise; and the extent to 
whicli private enterprise will function in future will 
be determined by the logic of facts, rather than by 
(•on.sidera1.iona of policy or ideology.’’ 

Let us hope that, in the apiilication of the policy 
of nationalisation, ‘logic of facts’ will be the guiding 
factor. If the industry, after nationalisation, is able 
to provide products or service at a cheaper rate, if it 
cau ensure greater employment with a higher standard 
of living to its employees, if it can increase produc¬ 
tion, and if the undertaking can be managed more effi¬ 
ciently on a self-supporting basis, then and then only 
the case for public ownership and management of the 
undertaking will stand on unassailable grounds. 

6. Salt, automobilas and tnetora’ ptime ntovera, elactilctl 
engineerini, other heavy machinery, machine toole, heavy ebemi'eala, 
(ertUiaera and pharmaceuticala and drugs, electrochemical induatrlaa, 
non-terroat metaU, rubber nmaufactutera, powpr and indvatrial alehlis], 
cotton and woollen textilea, eemeni, sugar, paper sod new^pttot, air 
and loa transport, mkienla and Industries reUted to doEence. 



INTERNATIONAL TRADE UNIONISM 

Bt SARATHINATH set, M.A. 


Th* end of tlie second world war has unleashed new 
forces in the socio-economic pattern of modern civilisa¬ 
tion. It is a fact that the international thinkers have 
been in earnest to see the birth of a new order per¬ 
haps a little different from one the world faces to¬ 
day in the economic phase of the nations, big or small 
alike. The international trade unionism has been 
rapidly revolutionising the thought-currents of indus¬ 
trialists, social experts, policy-makers, directly or 
indirectly interested in the advancement of social 
forces useful to the cause of the people. The post¬ 
war era marks a distinct departure from the other¬ 
wise laisses-faire tendencies born of centralised' economy 
of the past. The fundamental approach to the new 
era of international trade unionism has however been 
yet to be reoriented perhaps in curing the existing ills 
and anomalies inlierent in the structure of rival 
interests, and philosophy in the sociological phase of 
the national economy to come. Be that as it may, 
the potentialities of trade union organisations the 
world over have been tremendously upsetting the vast 
regions of existing socio-economic patterns, nationally 
or internationally, 'since the era of industrialisation. 

India 

Modern trade unionism in India, as in most other 
countries, has been the product of industrial dcveloji- 
ment. The ('mergence of the nt^w industrial class heralds 
a peac(*ful and orderly change-over in the socio-economic 
order. Various forces have been reconciling them¬ 
selves in shaping the trade unionism for formulating 
the workers’ grievances and conducting indvwtrial dis¬ 
putes since the tw'entics. With tlu' international labour 
organisation at the end of tlie first world war, the 
trade union movement has been accelerating at a rapid 
pace and the I’rade Union Act of 1926 has given the 
legal basis of organised labour-movement in line with 
the evolution of political institutions. 

The phenomenal rise of the tr.ade union as a 
poiincai force has now been accepted ii.s a part and 
-parcel of the industrial life of the community. In 
1946-46 British India alone claimed 1,087 registered 
trade unions with a membership 864,031 strong, of 
which the female membership was about 38,670 strong, 
percentage to total membership being 4.6. It is signi¬ 
ficant' that a majority of trade unioas in India are 
industrial unions i.c. unions which aim to organise 
all the workers in a .single industry without any dis- 
rinetion as to occupation, skill or sex. Very few unions 
are craft unions i.c. organisations of workers following 
a particular calling or occupation (c.p. Ahmcdabad 
Textile Labour Association). There is a third type of 
unionism in a genera* trade union, i.c., an organisation 
of workers frpin Various industries or crafts in one 


association (e.p. the Maadoor Sabha, Kanpur and 
Bombay Girni Karagar Union). At present, the All-India 
Trade Union Congress, Indian National Trade Union 
Congress, Hind Mazdoor Sabha, United Trade Union 
(^ongress, a new body, have been competing with one 
another for positions in labour movement in our national 
plane. The labour representation in the legislatures 
lias, however, not been very striking for many reasons. 
The Government of India Act 1935 provides for 
Labour 38 seats in the Provincial Legislatures and 10 
in the Federal Assembly. 

Allt-India Baicwaymen’s Fbdbhaxion 

Tl)e peculiar prohlem.s facing t/hc railwaymen 
all ov('r the Indian ITnioii have been uppermost in 
the minds of the trade unionists under the All-India 
Rmlwayiupu’s Federation. The Federation represents 
the largest number of railway unions and has 
been the only re(;ogni.spd body in the railway labour 
rolntions. At ]t.s Diiiaporc Session on the 6lh 
and 7th June, 1949 the Federation submitted a 
momoraridum to the Krishnamachari Committee 
sponsored to invest (gate into the finances of Indian 
States, llie Memorandum fiuys that the Provident 
Fund assets of all the Indian Railwaymen exceed 
55 erores of rupees and their stake, in the future 
of the Indian States Railways whose total capital 
outlay is only Rs. 51.54 erores is greater and as 
such the Railway workers throughout India arc 
vitally interested in improving the conditions on 
Indian States Railways or a part of these with 
thos(' obtaining on the Indain Government Rail¬ 
ways with the Indian Government lines. The 
Federation emphasises the urgent, importance to inte¬ 
gration of all the Indian States Railways with the 
Indian Government lines and fixation of Railway 
contributions to the general revenues on a uniform 
basis after making nec&ssary deduction so that 
Indian Slates Railway capital may not be over¬ 
written .and uneconomic management may not be 
allowed to continue any longer to the detriment of 
the over-all interests of the country. 

Very recently the Working Committee in a 
meeting at Patna decided to affiliate, to the Inter¬ 
national Transport Workers’ Federation, our affi¬ 
liated national organisations of Railway transport 
workers and seamen all the world over. The Head¬ 
quarters of this Federation are in London. Am 
Asian Regional Commissioner’s Office is situated in 
Singapore. 

The Working Committee at Patna discussed 
specific issues like pre-1931 staff, leave and temporary 
staff, yearljr increments, confirmation of staff and 
decasiuilisation of labour grainshop Option, leave in 
hours and emphasised the need for fresh approach 
to the stated problems intelligently and inteU(ie- 
toaJly at a high level.— Raitwayman, organ of ^e 
All-India Railwaymen’s Federation,—Vol. I, No. X, 
July, 1949. Edited by 8. Guniswami. 

Fortunately, the dynamic movement of trade 
unionism has naturally sprend itself with the Stiqien- 
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dous rok of the Sooialiat Party of India in the national 
plans. Internationally, the. world scene to-day has 
been undergoing a tremendous change. Hie conditions 
of a free society have perhaps been realised a step ahead 
with the international labour conferences which the 
trade unions of ttie world as a whole have been long 
interested in. It is a fact that the United States and the 
U.S.S.R. have established themselves as the giants on 
the world scene. Continental Europe has been bat¬ 
tered and enfeebled. It is to be pointed out that the 
world has never before as to-day seen the role of 
individual nations taking the initiative and suiiporting 
the plans for reconstruction of trade unionism in line 
with the changing signs of the hour. In the World 
Federation of Trade Unions held on October 3, 1945 
last, 86 countries representing sixty-six and three 
quarter million members, participated and it was re¬ 
solved that (ho World Fi'deration of Trade Union must 
improve the living and working conditions of the 
people of all lands. The prime purpose of the worid 
federation is to organise and unite within its 
ranks the trade unions of the world, regardless of 
considerations of race, nationality, religion or political 
opinion, to assist workers wherever necessary in coun¬ 
tries socially or industrially less developed, to sol up 
their trade unions, and to carry on the struggle for 
the extermination of all Fascist forms of government 
and every manifestation of fascism. It may be added 
here that the last decades have seen the consolidation 
of trade union movements the world over, apparently 
in line with (he evolution of political institutions, 
nationally or internationally. Since 1919-20, the (Inter¬ 
national P'cderation of Trade Union) I.P'.T.U. has 
been a European body with no affiliations from among 
the vast numbers outside its fold. It is a fact that 
the I.PM'.U. with affiliates as American Federation of 
Labour, National Joint Committee of the South 
"African T.U. and Trades and Ijabour Congress of 
Canada, (affiliated to A.FX>.), National Trade Union 
Federation of India, the New Zealand Federation of 
Labour and the General Federation of Jewish Labour 
in Eretz Israel had the support of only 22 or 23 
^Uion strong in 1919-20, and fell to 14 millions in 
1833 and subsequently to 8,400,000, again rose to 
19,000,000 in 1§37 and at the world Conference in 1910 
kia membership, was 11,0(K),000. It is a patent fact, too, 
that not a few nations remained unrepresented at the 
I.F!!T.U. and their strength at the world Conference 
is given below : 

Countries Total membership 

Soviet Union .. .. .. 27,562,000 

Congress of Industrial Organisation (UJB.A.) 6,238,000 
Railroads Brotherhoods .. .. 800,0(X) 

United Mine-workers of America .. 500,000 

Confederation of Latin American Workers 4,000,(X)0 
Austxaliw Council of Trade Unions • • 1,100,000 

Canadian Congress of Labour .. 350,000 

Nigerian Trade Union (Jongress • • 500,OCX) 


which is double the total strength reached in any time 
during the whole history of the European body of 
I. F. T. U. 

It may be helpful for better understanding of the 
trade unionism as a whole to discuss the organised 
labour movement in the most advanced countries like 
ILS.S.R., U.S.A., U.K. and in some of the less fortu¬ 
nately placed countries as well. 

U. 8. S. R. 

'J'he trade union movement in U.S.S.R, has been 
unique from many points of view. The Soviet T.U. 
is not formed to fight any one and has no inducement 
to prevent the competition among workmen for parti¬ 
cular jobs. The pecimiaiy interest of its members is 
found in the productivity of Soviet industry in general, 
which is made up of the productivity of all the facto¬ 
ries in which they work; and it is this aggregate pro¬ 
ductivity, not anybody’s profit, on which the standard 
wage rales of all of them will directly depend. The 
rise of the moverntnt has been phenomenal indeed. 
The figures below explain the position to-day : 

Total Membership. 

.U1 Kussiiin Trade Union Congress, 600 
.-eparalc Unions and 250,(KX) members. 
1,475,000 
1,946,000 
3,706,779 
5,122,006 
5,846,000 
6,960,000 
9,827,000 
15,900,000 
20,272,000 
23,758,000 
25,000,000 „ 

27,562,000 

There arc over 31 million wage and salary earners 
in the Soviet Union, so that the percentages of those 
organised in unions is about 87 per cent. At the World 
Conference, the Soviet delegation of 35 included -7 
women. Nationally, trade unions are represented on 
all the state planning bodies. General Plan for industry 
each year or over a period of years. Since 1933 the 
unions have been responsible for the whole administra¬ 
tion of the Social Insurance Funds. Each enterprise 
pays over the fund an average of 8 per cent of the 
wages bill and this fund covers sicknes.s, accident, 
maternity and medical and funeral benefits, as well as old 
age and disability pensions. These benefits are paid on 
a generous scale, trade union members getting on the 
whole favourable scales of payments. In addition the 
entire medical service of the country is free to all. 
The tremendous administrative responsibilities Of the 
trade unions is revealed by the 1944 budget figures— 
the trade union budget was almost 1^00 million 
roubles and the social insurance fund administered by 
the union amounted to 3|6(X) million roubles. The trade 
union budget includes in addition to member^ip 
subscriptions, charges of admission to an infinite 
variety of sports and cultural functions and income 
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from other mmilar sources as well, llie fuodameatal 
question needs emphasis that there is np unemploy¬ 
ment and could not be any under this ^stem and it is 
obviously to everyone’s advantage to see that the 
annual wealth of the community is distributed in the 
most equitable and profitable way for all concerned. 

U. S, A. 

In U. S. A., the trade unionism has always recog¬ 
nised the capitalist system as the framework within 
which to work since the era of the Noble Order of 
the Knights of Labour a century ago. Below is given 
a table indicating the rise of trade unionism in 17.8. A. 

1886 .. American Federation of Labour. 

1894 .. 600,000 members. 

IffiO .. 4,093,000 

1933 ., 2,317,600 

1936 .. Split with C.I.O. 

.. 3,542,000 members. 

It is well known that the Minority Report of the 
Resolution Committee at the 1935 Annual Convention 
of the AFL at Atlantic City stated the ease for indus¬ 
trial unionism and pointed to the failure of the craft 
method to organise more than 3i million.s out of u 
possible 39 millions of organisable workers after 55 
years of activity. This Minority Report being rejected, 
12 unions combined in Nov. 1935 to form inside the 
A.F.L. the Committee for the promotion of the unorgan¬ 
ised workers in mass productions and other industries 
upon an industrial basis—and to bring them under the 
banner and in affiliation with the A.F.L. Unfortunately, 
the Resolution of Executive Committee on August 5, 
1936, suspended 12 unions concerned "for inaugurating 
a stale of rebellion against the A.F.L. and a breach 
of their contraelual obligations in the character of 
affiliation of each of the said unions." It is remark¬ 
able that C.I.O. had enlisted 41 aSiliatod organisations 
with 14 million members in the year 1938 and repre¬ 
sented at the W.T.U.C. on the basis of 6,238,000 
members. It is in keeping witli the broad aspects of 
modern life that C.I.O. has remained actively 
interested in the wide fields affecting the living 
standards of workers. In so doing, it. has become 
involved in co-operation with government, with manage¬ 
ment and with professional, ('ivic and church groups 
in unany communities. It has proposed and supported 
a great deal of social legislation. It has actively entered 
politics. It pioneered in the field of race relations. 
And it has called for close collaboration between the 
labour movements of the world. Besides, there are 
important organisations like the United Mine-workers 
of America (500,000 members), Railroad Brotherhoods 
(600,000 members, 20 seperate organisations) not 
affiliated to the A.F.L. or the C.I.O. and Brotherhood 
of Railroad 'Frammen (200,000 members), all contri¬ 
buting in their own way to the industrial life of the 
lommuoity as a whole. • 

U. K. . 

la line with the evolution of political institutions, 
k trade ufiioaijtm in Great Britain has been a voluntary 
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orgaoisation on democratic lines. At the end of I9U 
there were 946 trade unions in Great J^tain with a 
total membership of 8,024,000. The work b{ the. trade 
unions is co-ordinated through the Tmdes Union Con- 
grcM—the central organ of the trade union movement. 
A total of 192 unions with an aggregate memberiEffiip 
of 6,671,120 were affiliated to the T.U.C. at the end 
of 1945. The T.U.C. meets annually and comprises 
nearly 1,000 delegates appointed by the affiliated 
unions in proportion to their membership. It is tlie 
Congress that decides broad questions of policy for the 
trade union movement as a whole. The main purposes 
of the T.U.C. are to promote the interests of its affi¬ 
liated organisations and generally to improve the 
economic and social welfare of the workers. It must 
be oiiiphasiscd that a substantial part of trade .union 
work is concerned with Parliamentary and politicfil 
questions (the method of “legal enactment'’). Inevit¬ 
ably the tnidc unions situated as they lye in the 
British political life, maintain a strong interest in the 
Labour Party, which they helped to form because 
experience laid taught them the need to establish an 
independent Party for the workers. The Labour Party 
constitution ja-ovicles botli for individual members and 
for the collective affiliation of organisations. In 1946 
there were 69 unions witli a iiienibership of 2,510,369 
affiliated (o tlic Party, and six socialist and Co-operative 
Societies with a membership of 41,281. The individual 
inembers of the Parly nuuibi'red 487.047. The Party 
constitution also provides that. 12 of the 25 members 
of the National Executive Committee shall be nominated 
by affiliated trade unions and electeil by their dele¬ 
gates at the annual Parly Conference, to eo-ordinate 
the activities of the I'radcs Union Congress, the 
Labour Parl.v, the Parliunientary Labour Party and the 
Co-operative Union, a National Council of Labour is 
electi'd. Tlie Council, which represents the four bodies, 
discu.sses questions of common interest and issues joint 
statements of policy when necessary. This machinery 
enables the trade unions and the other organisations to 
maintain regular contact with each other and to pursue 
an agreed policy. 

Chief among the organisations with which the 
British unions are connected (for a period only) is the 
World Federation of Trade Unions which was founded 
in 1945 to replace the old International Federation of 
Trade Unions. Its affiiated body in Great Britain is 
tlie Trade Union Congress. It is to be noted, also that 
the British unions have maintained a specially close 
contact with the trade iinioa in the U.S.A. and 
Canada since 1894 in the case of U.S.A. and since 
1918 in that of Canada. Delegates from the T.U.C. 
attend the Conventions of the American Federation of 
Labour and the Canadian Trades and Labour Congress 
every year, and delegates from the U.S.A. and 
Canada visit the T.U.C. in their turn. During recent 
years the British unions have also enterod into arrange¬ 
ments with the trade unions of certain other countries 
for the formation of Joint Committees to discuss 
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mattere of eommon iatefeat. The firat of thcae wae 
the Anglo-French Trade Union Council. There is also 
an An^o-Soviet Trade Union Committee and two Joint 
Committees, one representing the T.U.C. and the 
American Federation of Labour, and the other repre¬ 
senting the T.U.C. and the C.I.O. 

Eubope 

The post-war Europe has been coming back to its 
own in the sphere of trade union activities. In France, 
Confederation Generale du Travail had the support of 
4,500,000 members at the world T. U. C. in 1945. The 
pre-war membership of the C.G.T. wa.s five million 
in 1936 but fell to million in 1939. C.G.T. consists 
of national industrial federations, and also department 
(county) federations each trade union being affiliated 
to its national industrial Federation and to the Depart¬ 
ment federation. Recently C.G.T. has outlined a pro¬ 
gramme for nationalisation of the bank’s key indu.stric,«, 
sources tif power, raw materials, social insurance ami 
transport. Incidentally, it may be pointed out that 
C.G.T. had a delegation of 12 to the W.T.U. C'onf. 
In Belgium, there have been flesh signs of trade union 
activities as in most counirics clsewliPie, with the 
reorganisation of Confederation Beige des Syndicates 
Uniques (the moaiber.shi]) running to 175,000 strong) 
and Mouveiiieiit des MefaJliirgi.sles Unifie.-i the iiicrnbc'i'- 
ship being 60,000 .strong). Out of tbe.se inoveiuenfs a new 
I’edcration Generale du Travail do Belgique took shape 
and enunciated a programme for socialisation of bank¬ 
ing and indu.strial tni,st,s, planned eontrol of foreign 
trade, social security, social legislation and workers’ 
partieipatiou in itiditslriul management. It is to be 
stated that the structure of Federation Generale du 
Travail dc Belgique consists of iiidii.strial imioii.s affi¬ 
liated with local trade councils. It is an encouraging 
sign that in many countries in Europe, a newly orgaiiLsevi 
trade unionism Catholic Trade Union Confederation in 
Holland, Czecho.slovak Trade Union in Cztx’hoslovakia. 
Seamen’s Union in Norway, United Workers’ and 
Employees’ Syndicates in Yugoslavia (325,001) member.s), 
Central Council of Trade Unions (250,000 members), 
and National Union of Railway Workers (50,000 mem¬ 
bers) in Poland, National Trade Union Confederation 
in Finland (85,000 members), Italian General (tonfedeva- 
lion of Labobr (1,300,000 members), Bulgarian General 
Workers’ Union, Rumanian Trade Union (500,000 
members), Sweden Trade Union (1,053,266 members), 
Supreme Junta of National Union in Spain (under¬ 
ground) faces the national reconstruction in the transi¬ 
tional phase of the post-war economy. 

China 

In the World Trade Union Conference in 1945, 
China played a distinct role by virtue of its vast trade 
union organisations. Nationalist China was represenk'd 
by Chinese Association of Labour whose membership 
was 422,652 strong in 1943 and there were 26,610 women 
members. In 1943, Congiess of the Chinese Association 
of Labour discussed labour legislation, welfare, resistance 
thd reconstruction, orgamsation and training of labour 


.and international problems. The membemhip in Trade 
Union is eompulsoiy. Simultaneously there is a NorUb 
China Federation of Trade Unions with its one million 
members actively associating themselves in the industrial 
life of the community. In 1945, a new Federation of 
Trade Union of China Liberated Areas with an 
organised strength of 925,(XX) members enunciated a 
policy of the union as a whole. It is to be pointed out 
that two Chinas have long been pursuing a policy 
of their own apparently with interests not common to 
each other for many reasons. The. Federation declares a 
central policy of the union to organise all the workers 
of the Border region for active participation in the 
war of resistance and national construction. In order to 
guarantee victory, it streases diseii'line and productivity 
of labour and aiiii.s at raising the politicak cultural and 
technical level of the worker.s by strengthening the 
bonds between the workei’s and soldiers. Friendly rela¬ 
tions between oapital and labour must be maintained 
and unity guaranteed for the prosecution of the war 
against the invaders. .411 enterprises whether private or 
governmeut owned in which unions are set up, are taxed 
6 per cent of the total wage bill, which is given to the 
union for use in developing educational and cultural, 
projects. 

Latin Amehica 

In 20 ludcpentlent Ro])ublic.s of Latin America 
inhabited by no loss than 125 million pco',ile, there him 
been a tromendous change of outlook with the rise of 
bf'tter organised trade unionism. The Confederation of 
Latin American Workers with 4 million members, re¬ 
presents trade union movements of 17 countries except 
Honduras, Colony of the Ami'i’ican United Fruit Com- 
jiany, Haiti (Freuch-spoaking Republic), Brazil (law 
forbids liiulo union having international relations). In 
1938, the Confederation de Trabajaclores de la America 
Latina (C.T.A.L.) enunciated programme for defence 
of the doniocrntic form of government in America and 
in the entire world, struggle against Fascism wherever 
it is found, respect for the autonomy of each afiiliated 
moi'i'inent, the unification of the labour movement in 
oath country and material and social progress of^the 
vvorkors and the common people of Latin America. In 
recent years, the C.T.A.L. has concentrated upon 
exposing the Fascist dictatorship in Argentine. At the 
World Trade Union Conference this fight was carried 
on and it is regrcttable that the British delegation did 
not feel more able to support the ease put forward for 
the exposure of the Argentine menace at several levels 
of the Conference—each previous one having failed—by 
Jjonibardo Tolcdano, President of the C.T.A.L. 'and 
the other members of the Latin American delegations. 
These episodes left an unfortunate impression that the 
British delegation were not entirely free fiiom British 
Governnicnl. influence in this matter. 

Trade Unions in British Commonwealth 

AND Colonies 

The impact of trade i^^onism elsewhere has 
naturally pave*d the way for organised labour move- 
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inents ia the Briti^ Commonwealth and colonies. Veiy. 
recently the Australasian Council of Trade Unions with 
its 1,100,000 members emmciated a programme for 
socialisation of industiy, production, distribution and 
exchange through closer organisation of workers on 
industrial basis, consolidation of Australian labour 
movement, centralised control of disputes, educational 
propaganda and consisUnt work in relation to wages 
and living conditions. It may be stated also that ACTU 
nt its 1943 Congress went on record for an extension 
of the Anglo-Soviet Trade Union Committee to include 
Australia. In Canada there have been enough signs of 
feverish activities with the rise of Trades and Labour 
Congress of Canada, Canadian Congress of Labour and 
tlic Federation of Catholic Workers of Canada. Their 
respective strength is given below : 

Trades ami Labour Congress 329,000 membcib 
Congress of Labour 270,000 „ 

Catholic Workers 50,000 „ 

Railway Brotherhoods 25,000 „ 

In all—there are about 800,000 trade umonints in 
Canada today. The special features of the Canadian 
trade unions may be briefly stated that Canadian trade 
\mion movement is part of the larger and broader 
movement in the United Stales. Furthermore, all trade 
unionists cover only 30 per cent of the working popu¬ 
lation and one-third of the population of Canada con¬ 
sists of the French-.«peaking Catholics living in or near 
Ihc province of Quebec ; thus religion, language and 
racial dilBculties impede national organisation. It may 
be hitcrestiug to know that. Canadian Congress of 
Labour con.sists mainly of umons affiliated to the C.I.O. 
in U.S.A. and it is to be regretted that organised 
labour in Canada today is still .-^plit in variou.s organisa¬ 
tions. At the 5th Annual Convention of the Canadian 
Congress of Labour held in Quebec in October, 1944, a 
heated debate took place on the question of affiliation 
to the Co-operative Coinmoinvoulth Fedi'ialion ; 
affiliation was agreed upon by a suiall majority. How¬ 
ever the Political Action Committee of the C.C.I. 
continues its preidous work without ties to any political 
party. It is to be noted that here also the Unions in 
tha-lYades and Labour Congress of Canada are primarily 
affiliates of the American Federation of Labour and by 
1944 have a total memlbcrship of 329,000 strong. 

In very many cases, however, there has been recent 
development of far-reaching importance to the labour 
union as a whole. For instanee, Irish Trade Union 
Congress covers 260272 members from among (he 
unions both in the Irish Free State and in Northern 
Ireland. The present position is that a number of the 
unions gre affiliated through the headquarters of their 
individual unions to the British Trade Union Congress. 
In New Zealand, the trade unions have been going well 
with tiie formation of New Zealand Labour Party since 
1916 and the popularity of trade unionism is easily 
underiltbod. It covers 166,8ip members in 1945. In 
Smith Africa the policy of the government has been 
reqiOBffible for the weetl trade tmions from many points 
of view. It is A . •thousand pities that throughout the 
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history of trade unionism, in South Africa the separation, 
of the Unions of the white and the non-Skuropeau 
po|>ulation has been one of the greatest sources of weakn. 
ne^. The problem should not be under-estimated for the 
fear of the European trade unionists that their standards 
might be drastically cut by unity is the result of years 
of clever work on the part of the employers who have 
been able to play one section off against the other. It 
is an open secret tliat there is something radically wrong 
ill the system that maintains 55,008 white workers with 
1:21,104,467 in wages salaries whereas the number of 
425,131 non-European workers get only £14,129,172, t.e., 
eight-times as manj' native workers received only two- 
(birds of the total wage sum of the European group. 
The above figure was true for 1929 and the tragedy of 
the situation is that the colour bar is still legal and an 
inequitous system obliges many natives in many parts 
of the Union to carj-y passes and there has been a 
tremendous law-making authority pursuing a dis- 
crinunatory policy in every walk of national life. 

Tkade ILniojN in the Colonies and Mandated 
Terbitokieb 

The jiublic opinion in the Colonies has recently 
been slirrcd with the Colonial Development and Wel¬ 
fare Ads of 1940. This Act contained a provision that 
no Colony ^]lould benefit from funds available under 
llic A<-t uiilr.ss it had adequate trade union legislation. 
Ijater on, the W.T.U.O. emphasises that it is necessary 
to bring to an end the system of colonies, dependencies 
and subject countries as spheres of economic exploita¬ 
tion, and to facilitate immediately the developing of 
free Trade Unions in these countries, thereby laying the 
foundations upon wliich in accordance with Article 3 of 
the Atlantic Charter, non-self-governing communities 
and nations can attain the status of free nations and be 
enabled to govern themselves and develop their own 
institutions of free citizenship. It is to be stated that the 
British Colonics like Nigeria, Sierra Leone, Gold Coast, 
Gambia, Jamaica, the British East Africa and in other 
politically undeveloped countries, there has been a 
tremendous class-consciousness for mobilizing the trade _ 
unionists in line with the rest of the advanced countries 
of the world. At present Nigerian Tiades Union Con¬ 
gress covers 500,000 members. 

“In 1943, 33 unions representing at least 50 trades * 
with a 'membership of about 200,000 were affiliated to 
the Congress. In 1945, 60 unions, representing over 
64 trades with a total membership of about 400,000 
are aflffiiated to the Congress.”—Report of the Second 
Annual Conference, August, 1944. 

N.T.U.C. publishes a paper Nigerian Worker. 
Gambia Labour Union of 2,000 members wks reprettmited 
at the W.T.U.C. It is unfortunate that the Govern¬ 
ment in Gambia has the right to refuse reipstration to 
a union without giving any reason. Gold Coast Railway 
Civil Servants and Technical Workers’ Union of ijSOH 
members are painfully emerging from infant^. Sierra 
Leone Trade Union Congress covers 11 unions and «s 
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in Gambia, the Government has the right to refuse 
registration to a union without giving any reason, some 
unions have been victimised imjustiy in this way. 
Neither the IVade Union Ordinance allowing the esta- 
blishmeut of unions, nor that on arbitration are work¬ 
ing satisfactorily, while workmen’s compensation is not 
working at all. The Sierra Leone Government, according 
to Mr. Wallace Johnson, President of the Sierra Leone 
T.U.C., is one of the biggest employers of labour and 
one of the worst offenders in this respect. Trade Union 
Council of Jamaica groups 25 unions with the exception 
of Bustetnente Industrial Union (Bustemente was the 
strong man of the Jamaica Labour Movement before 
the war and built up a considerable movement through 
methods little akin to trade unionism). At present there 
is no satisfactory body of trade union law, no central 
labour board and nothing to compel an employer to 
recognise a union for collective bargaining. The Britisli 
Guiana Trades Council of 10,000 members covers 14 
unions that have been influencing the labour economy 
for a long time. The Pan-Cyiirian Trades Union Com¬ 
mittee of 12,000 members in 90 unions with 60 district 
organizations has recently been given a rightful place 
in the W.T.U.C. Ceylon Trade Union Federation of 
16,360 members and Ceylon Indian Congress Labour 
Union have been emerging from infancy with a view to 
advancing the social, economic and cultural interests of 
different groups like tlie plantation labour. Harbour 
Workers, Engineering woikens, Toddy Workers, and 
others. General Federation of Jewish Labour in Palestine 
(Hisladnith) covers today 140,600 members. As early 
as 1937 the Histadruth in a Memorandum to the 
Palestine Royal Commi.ssiou, said : 

“The Histadruth functions are not inerely those 
of a Federation of Trade Unions whose mam task 
is the improvement of labour conditions of its 
members. The Histadrut.li, is—an aspiration and 
essence—an organisation binding together ftio 

• founders of a National Home, the builders of a 
country, the liberators of the people.” 

The idea today gains currencj'^ that trade unionists 
in Palestine is not free from political influences abroad. 
For many reasons there has been no trade union legis- 

• lation existing, no government ruling or guidance or 
minimum wages, maximum hours, health insurance, 
unemploymemt, old age pensions and trade union rights.' 
Recently, Arab Workers’ Society since 1925 and Fcdera- 

• tioE of Arab Trade Unions have been playing not an 
insignificant part, in the Palestine labour movement. 

Rightly or wrongly, the W.T.U.C. hue not boen_ 
able to foster a spirit of universal goodwill and harmony 
for the labour movement on a world scale. The- Govern¬ 
ing Body of the I.L.O. meeting in San Francisco, 
decided on June 20, 1948 by 31 votes to 1 (only the 
Polish Government Delegate opposing) to admit the 
World Federation of Trade Unions (W.F.T.U.) into 
formal relationship with the I.L.O. in a consultative 
capacity. At the same time it was decided to admit two 
other international organisations opposed to the 
WF'.T.U., the International Confederation of Christian 


Trade Unions and Inter-American Confederation of 
workers, the former body has its main strength in Franco 
and the Low Countries, whilst the latter was Ibunded 
in January last at a Conference in Lieva with the sup¬ 
port of the American Federation of Labour (which has 
rejected membership of the W. F. T. U. on the 
grounds tliat the latter body is allegedly under Soviet 
domination) and a number of Latin American labour 
unions. The matter obviously did not rest there. At the 
8th annual conference of the Trade Union Congress of 
Gn-at Britain held at Margate from September 6 to 9, 
1948, under the chairniansliip of Miss Florence Hanevek, 
(liairman of the General Council, Mr. Arthur Deakin, 
President of the W. F. T. U., said that there had been 
for long “little or no agreement” within the Federation, 
and pointed out that whereas in the beginning the 
balance between Communist and non-Communist coun¬ 
tries was even, there were now about 6 representatives 
of the former to 3 of the latter in the W.F.T.U. with 
a much more heavily weiglited balance on the Federa¬ 
tion’s cxeciilivo, which if an issue were pressed to 
the vote became a Communist dominated organisation. 
Unfortimately, later on at a joint conference of 
W.h’.T.II. and the International Trade Secretaries held 
on October 26, 1948 in Paris, U.K.T.U.C. General 
Council sent an ultimatum calling on the World 
Fi’deration to suspend its activities for 12 months failing 
which the T.U C. would withdraw from the W.F.T.U. 
altogether. On December 20 in the same year, Mr. 
Philip Murray, President of the C.I.O. announced in 
Wasliin,gton that in consequence of the C.I.O’s dis- 
sali.sfaction with the continued use of the W.F.T.U. as 
a “sounding-board for anli-E.R.P. propaganda,” a 
delegation led by Mr. James B. Carrey, Secretary- 
treasurer of the C.I.O., would confer in London with 
Mr. Deakin, and other T.U.C. leaders on the future 
of international labour co-operation before the next 
meeting of the W.F.T.U. executive in Paris, this 
announcement being followed on December 28 by an 
invitation from Mr. William Green, President of the 
A.F.L. (a non-member of the W.F.T.U.) to Mr. 
Deakin and other European labour leaders opposed to 
communism lo attend a meeting of the A.F.L. execu¬ 
tive at Miami on January 31. On January lOj Mr. 
Irving Brown, Eiiiopeaa representative of the A.'P.L. 
i,ssi)ed from his Brussels headquarters a statement 
wluc.h declared that the “fruitless discussions of the last 
four years left no doubt of the W-F.T.U’s Russian 
domination”, warned that “the Communist declaration 
of war on Western economic recovery made it essential 
to begin to forge the instrument of an international 
free trade union movement." It is well known that 
UJC, T.U.C’s demand for the suspension of the 
W.F.T.U. supported by the U.S. (C.I.5.)^and Dutch 
members of the Executive Bureau, came before the 
latter on January 17, 1949. Louis Saillant (Secretary- 
General of the W.F.'t’.U.) argued that the proposal 
was outside the powers of inner executive, and demand¬ 
ed a confereifte of the full executive committee of 
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26 ^ members to eoosider the matter. Unfortunately the 
split arose and on January 19, when Mr. Deakin, 
as chahman of the Executive, announced that a vote 
on the British proposal would be taken, only the 
British, Dutch and U.S. members voted in favour, 
the other members refusing to vote. Mr. Deakin 
thereupon declared the mooting closed and together 
with Mr. Tewson (general secretary of the T.U.C.) 
and the U.S. and Dutch members (led respectively by 
Mr. Parcy and Mr. Evart Kupers) left the meeting, 
thus breaking off relations with the Federation. Tlio 
T.U.C. General Council (U.K,) confirmed on January 
26, its decision to withdraw from the World Federa¬ 
tion, authority being given at the same time to the 
Council’s international Committee to examine llio 
question of the setting up of a new inlernatioiial orga¬ 
nisation of democratic trade union centres. 

Very recently, the Gcuei a (Jonfeience held on June 
25, 26, 1949, was attended by 127 delegates from 38 
national trade union centres, repre.sentiiig some 45,000,000 
workers and was veprc.seutative of the unions of Great 
Britain, the U.S.A., the non-eomuiuuisl unions of 
France and Italy, the Benelux and Seandinavian coun¬ 
tries, Switzerland, Austria, Finland, Canada, Australia, 
Now Zealand, South Africa, Greece, Germany (the 
Western Zone and the Berlin U.G.), India and many 
countries in Latin America (including Argentine, Brazil, 
Chile, Cuba and Panama), the Middle East (including 
an observer from Ismel), the Fur East and Africa. A 
16-man Preparatory t.’Jommittee outlined a- programme 
that includes the following ; 

(1) Close contact between the free and democratic 
T.U. movements throughout the woild; 

(2) Assistance in the establishment and develop¬ 
ment of T.U. Organisation in under-developed 
countries; 

(3) F’urthorance of peace between the nations of 
the world; 

(4) Association with such international organisi- 
fions both goverumental and non-governmeutal, 
as would further the aims of T.U. movement; 

(6) Economic, social, cultural interests of the popu¬ 
lations and rebuilding of economics; 

(6) Maintenance of full employment and the raising 
of standards of living. 

It is, however, to be emphasised that the Milan 
Conference of W.r.T.U. held on June 29, July 19, 
was attended by 45 countries representing 71,005,000 
members. It is a fact tliat the Soviet Trade Unions, 
C.G.T. (France), C.G.I.L. (Italy), Chinese communist 
unions, Latin American Workers’ Confederation, Soviet 
zone of Germany, played a very significant role n 
pieserving the solidarity of the truncated W. P. T. U. 
The Milan Congress sent a manifesto to the U. N. 
Secretary-General for transmission to the Economic and 
Social Council, alleging that tht> official figures of un¬ 
employment in )the UJ3A., Canada and Western Europe 
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tvore unreliable ‘ and chargii^K 'that there were over 
700,(XK> unemployed in 14 ‘'capit»lkt” countries. This 
year also heralds a new era in the hatory of Inter¬ 
national labour relations. On June 19, 8 Asian coun¬ 
tries, India, Pakistan, China, Japan, Persia, Turkey, the 
Philippines and Indonesia in a meeting held at Geneva, 
decided to set up an Asian Federation of Labour. Dr. 
S. C. Biineigee (I.N.T.U.C.) presided. The aims and 
objects are stated as follows : . 

(1) To protect the Asian countries against foreign 
exploiliUion ; 

(2) to laise the standard of living of A.siati 
workens to fight eommunist menace, and to 
make the voice of Asian workers heard at 
internal lonal conferences. 

We mu it admit, the world trade unionism has not 
yet been able to check the spread of the battle of 
isms rooted dc(‘ply in the structure of political institu¬ 
tions at a high level. The economic jihase of national 
reconsti'iiction has not yet advanced to a degree of 
belter adjustment in iiolitical jilane and various forces, 
social, economic, cultural, have been aligning them- 
.selve.s to the growth of turbulent sireums of disiute- 
gialing Icndoneies over tlic vast land mass of Eurasia. 
It is in the context of realitii's ahead that tlie internal 
di.ssonsionM at this hour of international labour crisis 
must be* resoh'ed in the best interests of humanity 
at large. The tragedy of the .situation, however, lies 
in the fact that the groat powers have been in earnest 
to exploit the huge reserves of labour population in 
their own way subservient to the national interests of 
flieir own apparently in anticijialion of a risk of a 
third world mw or fear of that emergency. The domi¬ 
nant trends of international power-politics have been 
paling the way for sectarianism and dissections of the 
living forces over the le.ss developed regions for a fairly 
long time and universal basic rights of work-peoiile 
have not been maintained in the eye of international 
labour. About the goal of trade unions there has been 
agroeiiients about the methods ; opinions are shortly 
divided nationally and internationally if not intelli¬ 
gently and intellectually. It is however no less true 
that sooner or later the world statesmen may resolve 
their apparent differences in line with the evolution of 
better political institutions for the entire segments of 
the peoples, irrespective of creed, colour or race or* 
nationality, religion or politieal opinion. 
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W. B. YEAtS: THE POET OP LONELINESS 

Bt PlioF. A. G. STOCK 


A longdrawn, Rtny evening; a raggerl landscape of water 
and rough pasture with a line of hills in the distance; a 
whiff of burning peat, and a light In the window of a 
lonely collage: l.>elaiid does not look or feel like England, 
and the difference g.ies ('."ep. Tlic economy, the religion 
and tradition and ways of thought arc differcul hut apart 
from these and moie indefinable is sotnelliing in the very 
essence of the eonntiy—not the human population but 
the earth and water. You may <'nme fron Ireland to the 
Weald of Kent, and feel a .sort of impact fiom the gene¬ 
rations who have cultivated Kent to the last ounce for 
cenlli'’!es; as if the l.iiul had g ven itself to their labour 
and been ‘humanised. Iieland never seems in this way 
to heeonic the ser\dm of human activities. It is true 
that gbo,-ts liiigt'i iheie with a [xrsi^lenee lare in Anglo 
Saxon countries. In some paits ilierc is hardly a square 
mile without a face looking out of a ileiclict tower, nr 
a headless couch pl>ing round a fee-shadowed corner, or 
a murder rc-enaeiing itself from time to time. The living 
emigraie, hut the dead slay on. And vet, behind this life 
of .shadows and memories the spirit of the country remains 
unimpressed bv civilisation, preoccupied with non-buman 
elemental things. As you walk there you feel it throwing 
off the. print of human habitation and remembeiing some 
supernatural past, which is not past eillier but only fust 
beyond visibility A'H ll'e tribes of spirits wbieli are not 
gho.st.s but follow their own remote life and lay a spell 
now and then on chosen human beings are an emanation 
from it. There is no ralional way of making this slalc- 
ment, but it docs, 1 belii ve, convey something about 
• Ireland which many ptople would admit they have felt. 

W. B. Ye,ats wrote the English language, and Spenser, 
Blake, .Shelley and. the pre-Raphaelites were among his 
masters. He was unavo’dably an English poet. But by 
birth and temperament, by the accident.s of his iiphringing 
'and^no less by deliberate and sliid.'ed choice, he was the 
poet of the Irish tradition. In a sense, there was no 
Irish tradition,' for though its elements existed no great 
^writer had arisen to give it form. I'erhaps his youth in 
England made him sliaiply aware of the un-English strain 
in himself, the ways of thought and tliread,s of experience 
which found no immediate echo among his English con¬ 
temporaries. He aceepfed the difference and trained his 
genius on it. It enabled him to break, away fiom English 
poetic traditions, not to flounder in sheer undisciplined 
self-expres-sion* but to find sources of thought and 
imagery which b.nth imposed iheii own discipline on him 
and led his mind forward into new ranges of poetry. Being 
a great artist, he grew to such mastery that in his old 
age he had no need to be self-consciously any special kind 
of poet, but what he had done was a part of himself. In 


.spile of a surprising change of style his latest poetry grew 
fi'om his earliest as the man liimself grew, meeting new 
experience without renouncing his youth. 

Though it may be reiterating a platitude, it is 
inipoilanl if one wants to understand Yeats to keep on 
icmemhcring that Ireland is not England. There is such 
a thing as an English .sense of values shaped out of a 
national expe'ienee. and just bec.iuse it ;s so difficult to 
lormulalc completely it is easy, in reading English lilera- 
lure, to slip into the assumption that no other values ate 
possible. II one does so, much of what Yeats wrote will 
look like mere einbroidrues, or eNe a d-lilieiale shirking 
of the realities of the morlcTn wi'rld, when in fact he wa.s 
true to his own expr-rienee and deeply in earnest. It is worth 
while tlieiefore tu dwell a little on the peculiarities of 
Ii eland—not so much the lure of today, which may be 
chang'ng in some ways, as the Inland Yeats knew before 
and during the figlil which began in 1916 

Towns are not Ireland’s strong point. It is scarcely 
i.'vcn a land of vilingea, like India. Its most characteristic 
dwelling is Ilie enttage stamling liy itself. Physically and 
mentally it is the least industrialised, least collectivised 
country in western Eu’npe, and unlike England it has no 
middle class that counts for much. The. sea-going mer¬ 
chant Yeat® knew and rc'^pccted but the business magnate 
and the industiial worker liardly even impinged on his 
consc’oMsness. and he hated, the small town shopkeeper 
and ever\thing he st'iod for. The significant people of 
his world, who stamped their likeness on Iiish history and 
thought, were the peasants, and the landlords in the big 
iiouscs. 

Of the big bouses and what they stood foi in his 
eyes Yeats writes much, with nostalgic admiration. They 
wcie d'ininisliing even before 1916 and their glory was 
finally extingiil.slied in the Civil War—not superannuated by 
indu.strialism but burnt out in an agrarian upheaval. The 
peasants are the enduring element. They are not often 
ill tl'e foreground of Yeats’ thought as they arc in I. M. 
Synge’s, but liieir presence in the background makes a 
difference. They have long traditions, and their way of 
thinking about religion, about history, and not least about 
the people in the big houses, has become a part of the 
characteristic Irish outlook. 

It would he false and shallow to define the difference 
by .saying that Engiisb writers as a whole have been 
reconciled to industrialism, whereas the Iri^ reject it. 
7’herc a'C things about western industrial Vivilisatlon 
which every artist hates from the bottom of iiis soul, and 
English literature has ,bcen one long outcry against 
them ever since the eighteenth century. In our own time 
D. H. Lawrence^ Aldons Hu3tley,/r. S. Eliot, who cannof 
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be called numbers of one school, have all in some way 
or other shown their horror of the anti-spirit which it 
geneiates. But they all live in its orbit and have to 
share its torments or else run away from their own prob¬ 
lems. Lawrence raged against it and died; Huxley has 
begun to find hi.s own answer in mysticism but the 
process of discovery is traceable in the growing seK- 
tortuie of his novels up to Point Counterpoint. Eliot 
soars out of it into religious faith, but not before dis¬ 
secting it and himself with it in The IFaste Land. 

Irish writers as a whole think less about this Indus, 
trial-western complex. Sean O’Casey has something vivid 
and convincing to say ab.iut it because he. more than 
the others, has felt its feet upon him. Yeats, and most 
of them, have a standpoint a little outside the. turmoil. 
Often it gives their poems and stories a curious, remote 
serenity; often it exasperates English critics who feci 
that they arc missing the point of the modern wo Id. But 
an artist has to be true to his own mental experience; 
this is more important to his integrity as an artist, and 
hence to his ultimate gi cut ness than tliat he should expiess 
what his critic or even his own depersonalised lirain may 
judge to be the ciiicial prolilcms of h.s age. Only a 
future gene ation can judge what were the crucial prob¬ 
lems of his age; he himself knows what were tlm.sc of h.s 
life. 

Besides being a peasant country Ireland is Catholic. 
The people are Catholic, but most of the landowning 
families were Protestant, fike Yeats’ own. The past tense 
is needed here; as a class they practically vanished in 
the Civil War. flic typical South Irish landlord had 
antipopery in his blood; he fell for Catholicism a contempt 
that was half social half religious in origin. In general 
he was loyal to the Crown, although half the g eat 
leaders of Irish nationalism have been landlords by 
birth. But he never felt hiinsell an Englishman, and still 
less a poorer imitation of the English country squire, and 
he resented nothing so much as being confused with 
the Ulster Protestants, whom he thought of as planiers 
and industrialists, alien to the true spirit of Ireland. 
Perhaps of all the people he was the most conscious and 
the proudest, of the distinctively Irish qualities of his 
life. And yet his Protestantism kept him a little apart, 
and this may well have added something to Yeats’ 
temperamental aloofness. 

But the country is Catholic, and the difference 
between Catholic and Protestant culture goes beyond 
theology or politics. When Protestantism broke with the 
past it broke with ritual and imagery and all the con¬ 
crete, visible forms in which humanity expressed its 
sense of the unseen long before it had mastered abstract 
language. In its haired of idolatry it broke, more com¬ 
pletely^ than Catholicism had ever done, with a thousand 
ancient ways of feeling which arc not expressible in the 
terms of Protestant thought. 

A 

For making a felt invisible world visible to the 
unde'atanding, for giving^ separate identity to its regions 
•nd inhabitants, the language of iiffagery is an 


instrument far more subtle and flexible than abstract 
words can ever be. Its very imprecisions are capable 
of expressing shodes and links of meaning not to be 
reasoned out. It is the poet’s indispensable language, 
and if he is not bom to a system of imagery he has to 
adopt or invent one before he can find fuU freedom of 
utterance. England has no such language of its own: 
scliola s learn the grammar of one from Greek mythology, 
but it is not on the lips of the common people. The 
more education tends away from fairy tales towards 
actuality and the Children’s Eiicyclopaedia, the less they 
can read its meaning. In Catholic Ireland education is 
still unscientific: angels, devils and ghosts are common¬ 
places of po.pular thought. People’s sense of the other 
world being thus more expre-ssihle, it is brought into, 
closer neighbourhood with this one and the understanding 
of poetry comes moii* naturally. 

Moreover, Ireland is profoundly different from Eng¬ 
land in that it has never lost its legends. The Anglo- 
Saxons came to England bringing their gods with them, 
and were Christiani‘-ed long befoie the gods could be 
fully naturalised; and later, whatever of native folklore 
managed to thrust its way upwards was stamped upon 
by Puritanism. Superstitious practices, traces of witch¬ 
craft and d.vination, arc not of course extinct in England, 
hut they have nothing august about them; habits they 
are. that no lunger have power over the imagination. 

The tradition in Ireland is that tlie gods were there 
before the Gaels came; that they fought for their posr 
sc.ssion of the country and at last came to terms and 
withdrew inside the hills, leaving the surface of the 
land to the invaders. Ajnd hefore the gods there were 
darker powers, some of whom still survive. However 
that may be. the land is alive with spirits who are known 
and respected. Their deeds in different places are re¬ 
membered; histo'.y trails away into myth and myth pro¬ 
jects forward into history. There are faery hills, green 
terraced mounds into which no farmer will drive a 
ploughshare. The faeries are seldom talked of, and most 
seldom by that name, lor fear of drawing their attention 
to the speaker. They are the Good People, much in the 
way that the Greek Erinyes were the Eumcnides, or Well- 
Meaning Ones, because disaster and madness were 
within their gift. But the people remember what they are 
—'the dispossessed lords who ruled before Christ came. 

Tile Christian Church teaches that this world is not 
man’s true home, that he has a soul which is here to 
prepare for el emit y. The pre-Christian faith found its 
eternity in nature. The gods lived on earth, but not aa 
man lives. They were as everlasting as the elements and 
as immune from the ravages of experience. This is the 
same in Greece as in Ireland, though the names and 
natures of the gods are not the same; and in Ireland 
some kind of understanding of the old faith survives in 
the folk-imagination. The priests still have to carry on 
a battle against it in the Church’s name. Actual, tangi¬ 
ble daily life is conbonted not only with Christian other- 
worldliness but with the different spirituality of paganisssr 
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All these are threads in the complex web of the 
national mind. People for the most part live by them 
without explicitly thinking about them; only the student 
and the creative artist may realise how much they mean. 
Politics is a far more conscious force. In Ireland the 
struggle for freedom has left deep marks on the people's 
thoughts. Children hear stories of Oliver Cromwell’s 
savagery, as English children hear about the Black Hole 
of Calcutta, and Lel'.cve them as naturally : they pick up 
tales of Red Hugh O’Donnell, Wolfe Tone. Robert 
Emmett, and the Irish myth-making genius keeps the 
heroes vividly alive. Dean Swift himself, that tower of 
rationality, is a folk-tale in the cottages of Ixtuth. But 
there is much more than myth and daydream in it; there 
is bloodshed. .Since the sixteenth century some kind 
of violent rebellion against England has happened in 
every generation hut one, and from that one, the “hungry 
forties ’’ starvation has left memories bitterer than blood¬ 
shed. The English think these vagaries either pigheaded 
or picturesque, according to temperaiiient; it baffles them 
that men will deliberately die for what they themselves 
can only see us a piece of attitu(lini.sing. The average 
Englishman can he^t make .sense of politics when he can 
leduce it all to ee,onomies ; 

“His resouns spak he jul solempnely 
Soiinynge aluay tlicnrrees of his- wtHiiynge —’’ 
he always did and probably always will. In Iceland 
on the contrary other activities tend to turn into politics. 
At times of eiisis commerce, art. sprjrt, in fact every- 
tli.ng takes on a political colouring, and not even the 
piae.si arti.st could ignore it. 

Yeats was a picl, not a politician. This, however, 
certainly did not mean that Irish nationalism had not 
entered his soul, or that he acquiesced in the dominant 
British outlook on politics in order to practise his art. 
He could remain untouched by the first World War, but 
felt the uprising of Easter Week in the very pulse of 
his poetry. He kept out of the political struggle because 
it seemed to him to degrade and limit the very values 
it set out to serve, but never because he thought like an 
Englishman. 

With all this in his background, Yeats as a young 
man both was and cho.se to be something of an alien 
among the English poets with whom he was numbered. 
It is true that all of that group of the nineties were 
dissatisfied with the values and literary codes of their 


time and felt thenuelves isolated. But whereas they idl 
back on themselves, he had another reservoir, deeper and 
richer than bis own mind could exhaust. That was why 
his early poetry had, as someone has remarked, the 
accent of authority, while theirs was fumbling and ten¬ 
tative. 

Not that he ever tried to be a poet of life and 
manners. Neither did Rabindranath Tagore; but Rabin¬ 
dranath could hardly have expressed his own distinctive 
vision if lie had not summed up in himself so much of 
the Bengali inheritance that he wag able to make the 
commonest and most endu’ing things of the life around 
him, effortlessly as it seemed, into a language for his 
spirit. Tins was what Yeats recognised in Rabindranath 
when he first read him, and it moved him almost to 
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tears because it was sa close to wlmt he aspired to do 
li m-c!f Bui his was an even lonelier mind than 
Uahiiidranaih’s. He wanted to revive the spirit of Ire¬ 
land and to teach it a voice, other than the high- 
pitched voice of .political argument, hut he wanted too 
to express things that we'e no part of a collective vision 
hut had to do with the soul’s i.solation. He loved con.<t 
iroversy. and hated it as the enemy of his genius ; shunned 
popular applause and half envied popular leaders; took 
the lead in creating a national theatre, and concentrated 
his art upon an esoteric poetic drama which sought to 
avoid bidding on the collective emotions of men. Ha 
was a genial man competent in business affairs, a good 
inielleclual fighter who enjoyed battle, and he was always 
founding movements and championing causes; hut in the 
end he would turn fr im them and accept the loneliness 
essential to him as a poet raihei than the comradeship 
within his reach as a man. 

In one of his own metaphors, mankind builds up a 
traditional civ.lhsatioii as a bird builds a nest, to be a 
resting} place where the soul is nourished, whence it takes 
flight. But bird and s.ml are most truly in their element 
when they lake off from the nest and soar on lonely 
wings into the uncharted fields of the sky. So with 
Yeats. He could not he himself and he cannot be under¬ 
stood apart f"(im the Irish civilisation which is the 
groundwork of his thought; but when he is most fully 
himself he is aloof and alone, rising out of his civilisa¬ 
tion into an emptiness of solitary experience. 

“Who can distinguish darkness from the soul ?” 
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the Wardha scheme in to to though it is associated 
with the hallowed name of Bapuji shows his coiiragc 
of conviction. His arguments have force, and the book 
deserves careful perusal by the educated public. 

Nabayan Chandba Chanda 

THE ESSENTIAL UNITY OF ALL RELIGIONS: 
By Dr. Bhagayan Das, M.A., D.Litt. Published by the 
Anavda Publishing House, Benares. Third Edition 
Pp. 626. Price Rs. 7-8. 

When this book first appeared in 1932 it wa.s 
reviewed by me m the form of an article in the 
Vedanta Resari of M.adra.'s. Then urliclc's writ-ten 

and inlks weie given by me cm the ba.sis of this 
masterly work. I am now giml to see its thud edition 
in which it is almost double the fir.st. The book has 
also bc'on highly apprecialod abroad. Cai.laiti Rus.soll 
Lloyd Jones of U.4S.A. hap'peued to get a copy of its 
.second edition and on perusal liked it .so niiicli that he 
bought, up all the copn-s av.ailatile and I'lcsented them 
free to leading jieisons of all coiintnes (taiitam Jones 
appraises rightly tlie book thus; “This coaipilatiori of 
texts from all great religions is a work of r.are scholar- 
,ship and tirele,s,s resoi'rch. It is oin of the long aw'.aited 
books ol tlie woild. and one of overwhelming 
iniport.ance in the ])iesent crisis confronting inan- 
Icincl . . .” In the first chapter tlie learned author 

wisely points out that A.siatic thought is ('iiiiiieiitlv 
coloured bv religion as modern Kiiropeaii thought by 
science, and then traces the uiiitv underlving lioth 
He rightly urges tliat in order to promc'le the cause 
of world peace what is needed most is to recognize 
the eternal unity ('Xi.sting in the es.-(nilial.s of all reli- 
gions. All the .siweii ch.apters of the book arc' dovotc'd 
to bring out the esseiilial unity of Hinduism. Buddh- 
iism, Jainism, Christianity, Islam, Zoroastrianism, Tao¬ 
ism, Judaism, and oilier world religions with appro¬ 
priate quotations from rosiiec'ive scriptures. The t.exts 
are qiioli'd in thi' original liingiiiiges and given in 
Roman characters with English translations. It is sliow'n 
clearly that the conceptions of God, lieaven, and hell, 
origin of world and nature of man. method of woisliip, 
prayer and meditations and in fact all fundiinientalH 
of the great religions are in essence identical, only the 
language vary. That the Vedas, the Bible, the Quoran, 
Zendavesta, Old Testament, Triiiitaka, Tao-Teh-King 
and other .scripture.s—all agree in e.ssentials i.s very enre- 
fullv eatablisheil leaving no room for doubt Dr F. L. 
Riley’s The Bible of Bibles and Prof. R E. Hume’s 
Treasure-House of Living Religions are two remarkable 
books on the same subject. But Dr. Das’s book, under 
review, siiper.st^lcs these two noteworthy works in 
many respects. It is a very v.aliinble and scholarly 
i»ork and indispensable for a comparative study of 
religions. It is regrebable however that profuse annota¬ 
tions and quotations have marred its readabilitv which 
.should have been maintained for the sake of w'idcr 
circulation. 

SWMVII jACAniSWAnANANDA 

AUROBINDO—THE PROPHET OF P.\TR10T- 
I8M ; By Hemendra Prosad Ghose. Published by A. 
K. Mitter, 12/10 Goa Bagan Street, Calcutta 6. Pp. 40 
Price Re. 1. 

Sri Hemendra Pro,sad Ghose. doyen of Indian 
journalists, has in the course of 40 pages recalled the 
pretfent generations of politically-conscious people in 
India to the days when Aurobindo Ghosh was a leader 
of political thought, of “secret activities” that erupted 
into the world’s attentions on the 30th April, 1908, 


with burst of the bomb at Muzaffarpore in Bihar. 
Hemendra Babu can write and speak of the timeB 
with knowledg* having been an editorial writer of the 
Bande Mataram, the English-language daily of Cal¬ 
cutta that made history in India in course of two 
years only, 1906-1908. 

In the first page of his book Hemendra Babu says 
that “it was politics" which brought him and Auro¬ 
bindo Ghosh “together,” and in this small brochure 
he has tried to indicate certain of the personal and 
impersonal influences that hastened the development 
of aggres-sive nationalism in India of which Aurobindo 
Ghosh was a prophet and organiser both. 

The pre.sent generations do not know that Auro¬ 
bindo Gho.sh was a con.sistent critic of the then 
Congre.s.s politic.s of public gatherings, of prayers and 
petitions. Hemendra Babu has just referred to this 
pha.se of hi.s life, raising hopes of knowledge that are 
left un.satisfied We wait for a fuller history from his 
pen, ns he remains, perhaps, one of the last witnesses 
of tliat glorious period. 

SuBESii Chandra Dsa 


NATION.M, PLANNING COMMITTEE SERIES: 
Poirer and Fuel. PuhlL-thed by Vora and Co. Publishers 
Ltd.. Bombay 3, l!i/j7. Price Rs. 6. 

The Siib-coniiiiittec on Power and Fuel, under the 
.allspices of the National Planning Committee has 
presented their reimrt on the pre.sent stale of power 
.supply ill India from all the sources, i.e., coal, oil and 
hydro-f'leciricity. It ha,s also stre.ssed the handicaps 
from which the power supply system in India suffers 
and h.as aiialy.sed the charge.s at which power, at 
present, is made available to the indu.strie.s. The rate 
has been found to be abnoraially high, so much so, 
that most indiistrie.s which are b.ased on cheap power 
supply cannot be developed at all. The reason for this 
has bet'll not so miicli the lack of resources in the 
.shape of material or man power but a subtle hostility 
on the part of the Government which was at the helm 
of affairs in the past. 

In view of the paucity of petroleum and coal, and 
the need for conservation of the latter for metallurgical 
and chemical purposes, hydro-electricity developed 
fiom the running streams in all the provinces of India 
appeals to be the most important and unfailing source. 
The iiecessaiy conditions for developing hydro- 
olectricity as well as the requisite .statutory provisions 
have also been discussed by the framers of the report. 
One of the moat important findings of the Sub- 
comm.ittee, with which wo are in full agreement, is 
that the entire enterprise of production ns well as 
supply of this energy should be considered as Public 
Utility Concern, owned, controlled and mamaged by 
the Government in the interests not only of big indus¬ 
tries but also of rural consumers and peasants. India 
has, so far, developed only 2 per cent of the potential 
hydro-power and at that, it is feeding so many indus¬ 
tries ; with the further development of 70 to 80 per cent 
of hydro-power India c.an reasonably hope to become 
an advanced industrial country. 

While going through the report one feels that the 
.Sulxommittee favours steady but cautious and 
•systematic pace for undertaking the contemplated 
hydro-developnienls ; but^ the Government seems to 
be hii.stliDg the paces at tj;ie, present time. This may 
lead U8 to wrong paths, ujiless the recommendations 
of the Sub-committee are horoj^ carefully in mind. 

»,Kananoopa>. B.\Gcm 
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PAPERS IN ECONOMICS (Silver Jubilee Memo¬ 
rial Volume) : Edited by Prof. C- N. Vakil, School of 
Economics and Sociology, Unincrsity of Bombay. 
Pages 262. Price not mentioned. 

The contributors to this volume have all been 
students of the School of Economacs and Sociolotp^, 
Bombay University, and some of them held distin¬ 
guished position in life. There arc altogether twenty 
essays —five on cmiiloyment, four on agriculture, three 
on industries, five on finance and three on other mis¬ 
cellaneous subjects. ‘The Limitations of Full Em¬ 
ployment’ by Prof. J. J. Anjaria and ‘Price Flexibility 
and Employment’ by Mr. K. S. Krishnaswamy deserve 
special mention. Mr. N G. Abhayankar’s ‘Satbilization 
of Agvicultunil Prices’ gives a plan for the future 
Indian agriculture which, proiierly worked out together 
with large-sralo industrialization, can .solve the pro¬ 
blem of employment of all able-bodied persons in 
the country. In ‘Stabilization of .Agricultural Prices,’ 
Prof. M. L. Dantwala sugge,sl-i a system of statutory 
forward-prices with compensatory paynieutg liy 
Govorn;ni.ent to iirodiicers whi n actual prices fall below 
their prices. Mr. V. V. Sayanna's ‘l^and Colonization’ 
is an interesting study of the State efforts in Madras 
Pre.sidencv for the .settlement of ex-service men. Mr 
G. L. Mehta invites attention to dearth of managerial 
efficiency in the country and .suggests improvements 
and actions by all intcrestwl in industrial uplift. In 
the Finance section, Dr. D. T. Zakclnwala in ‘Post-war 
Finance in India,’ does not show much optimism lor 
the future but at the .same time expresses hope that 
future will bo fairly good if '('entral and Provincial 
financo.s arc handled with cure ami caution for 
planned production. Messrs. D. N. Maluste and M S- 
Niidkarni’s essays on ‘Joint t^lock Banking in India’ 
and ‘Banking Legislation m India’ re.si)eclively are 
illmmiinating on subjects they deal with. In the Mis¬ 
cellaneous section, Mr. J. E. C.a.st el lino’s article on 
‘The People’s Railways’ deserves special mention for 
lucidit.v of treatment of a vast subject in short 
compass. 

The editor of this useful and scholarly publica¬ 
tion IS to be congratulated for his nice selection and 
compilation on .the burning ('conomic. toph-s of the 
day in which statesmen, scholars and ordinary citizens 
are eoiinllv interesti'd A. B. Dittt.a 

CONFLICT ■ By Amir Ali. Published by National 
Information and Piildiralians Ltd. Price Rs. 2-8. 

The unforgettable incidi'iits of the ’42 August 
Movement, in India have pros idl'd tlie background oi 
quite a number of short .stories and novels, jiublished 
in journals or in book-forms. All the provinces have 
seen such incKlents in varied local colours .attached to 
them. Conilict. whicli elo.ses with a vivid portrayal of 
a certain local phase of the Movement, narrates the 
gradual development of the mind of .a young village 
boy coming to the city of Bomhay to receive his 
college education through a series of conflicting ideas 
and situation.s. 

The book i.s lucidly written with a powerful grasp 
on not only the gro.ss realities of life Imt also the 
finer sentiments. Though there is nothing remarkable 
about the handling of the story, nor anything out- 
stantling about the technique of presentation, the 
etorj' has been faithfully and nonealingly revealed. 

THE STT.VER PAI.M • By G. P. Hall. Thacker 
and Co., Bombay, Pp. 92. .Price Rs. 2-8. 

A crisp narrative of tfie dope traffic—an enjoyable 
9tor>’ with plenty of'•Jiovement and adventure, a good 
companion in a long rail journey. J. M, Dam 


BENGALI 

TRAYK Valmiki, Kalidas, Rabindranath) ; By Sri 
Sasihhusan Das Oupta. SH Guru LAbrary, 20Ji Com- 
wallis Street, Calcutta. Price Rs. 6. 

This is a valuable contribution to recent Bengali 
literary criticism. To understand Tagore thoroughly, 
one has to study the great Sanskrit classics. But such 
study has not been undertaken by our modern scholars. 
In the present volume Dr. Das Gupta has given us a 
comparative study of the three greatest poets of India. 
His masterly analysis is enlivened by real critical 
appreciation. 

SHIKAREE KATHA ; By Sri Bhupendra Chandra 
Sinha. Samskriti Baithak, 17 Pandilm Place, Bally- 
gunge, Calcutta. Price Rs. 2-8. 

The author, Maharaja of Susang, in Mymen.singh, 
near to the Garo Hills, is not only a skilled shikari, 
but also a lover of wild nature and wild animals. The 
book under review is rich in narrative interest as well 
as occasional descriptive beauty. 

D. N. Mookerjea 

HINDI 

.SWATANTRA KI OR : By llarihhan Upadhvdya. 
Sajsta Snhityu Mandal, Connaught Circus, New Delhi 
Pp SO' Price Rs. 4-8. 

This is a revised and enlarged edition of the 
well-known author’s work, Towards Freedom which 
finst appeared .several yeans ago. when we were still 
striving to secure Self-government. It was then an 
inspiration to many a servant of the country, it should 
be a constant companion of the latter now when we 
arc de.sirous of shaping oiir (le,stiny in accordance_ with 
true democratic principles, as envisaged and inter¬ 
preted by Gandhiii—that monarch among demo¬ 
crats ! Shri Haribhan, w'ith his characteristic clarity 
of thought and vision has given us a classic on the 
ethics of freedom. Every patriotically-minded citizen 
s'lould have a copy of Swalantra-ki Or on his shelf to 
('nlhu.se and energise him for the service of his 
motherland—the cradle of the highest ideals of life, 
individual as well as collective. The modern politician 
may find fault with the author’s ideology, but the 
patriot will embrace it with appreciation. 

G. M. 

GUJARATI 

SAB.AL BHUMT GUJARAT; By Gokuldas D. 
Raichura. Pnbli.'ihed. by the Pwtakalaya Sahayak Saha- 
kari Mandal, Limited, Baroda. 19/i8. Illustrated. Cloth- 
hound. Pp. 270. Price Rs. 2. 

Kathiawad is the home of romance, chivalry and 
courage. The tribes inhabiting that ancient land have 
till today kept up the tradition of these manly qualities, 
and the life and adventures of the fourteen tribes like 
Ahirs, Mors, Rabaris, Waghers, Patanvadias. Bhils, 
Kols, Kharwas and others, are moat informative and 
interesting to say the least. Mr. Raichura writes from 
intimate contact with the mode of life lived by them ; 
in fact, he has become one of them from infancy and 
participated in their perils and adventures. They are 
martial tribes and though circumstances have made 
them serfs and agriculturists, the old spirit lives and 
comes out whenever occasion requires it. Gujarat is 
strong (sabal) because of them and Mr. Raichura. has 
rendereii signal service to literature and the province 
by inditing this remarkable book. 

K. M. J. 
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Yeats and His Circle 

William Butler Yeats is perhaps the greatest 
of the Irish poets. Some critics would give 
the genius of (Gicorgc William Russell) the 
higher place. Both men came in their younger 
days" under the influence of Tlieosophy and the 
a/ttnaction ot India for both persisted. R. M. 
Fox writes in The Aryan Path: 

W. B.* Yeats—the greatest of our Irisli poets—died 
at Mentone in January 1939. but only recently has 
it been found pu.ssible to carry out his wish to be 
buried in Drunir„'iffe graveyard in his native Sligo, be¬ 
neath the .shadow of the massive Ben Bulben Mountain. 
Yeats was the leader of the “Celtic Twilight" period 
of the Irish literary movement, about the beginning of 
the century. He was, loo. the founder and chief 
inspirer of the Abbey Theatre in Duhlin and a poet of 
such distinction that he received the coveted Nobel 
Prize. 

Poet, essayist and dramatist, he was. besides, an 
unforgettable personality. Well-proportioned, he stood 
over six feet and had a massive, finely-shaped head with 
white, waving, leonine locks. 

He entered the Abhey TTieatrc in the same lordly 
way, that theatre which, with Lady Gregory, he had 
created and where, on the stage, he had faced angry 
mobs to demand a hearing for the plays of J. M. Synge 
and Scan O’Casey. 

In 1899 he began his dramatic work in Dublin with 
the Irish Literary Theatre, producing a play of his own, 
The Countess Cathleen, which was fierceiy denounced 
‘at the time. But it was not until 1904 that the Abbey 
Theatre was established througli the generosity of Miss 
L» Homiman of the Manchester Repertory Theatre. 

Even before the Abbey Theatre was launch¬ 
ed—^in 1902—^fiis best known play Cathleen Ni 
'Houlihan was produced in Dublin. 

Yeats was never much at home in crowds. In his 
earlier years Ke was a tall, willowy poet with a stray 
jock of dark hair that hung over one eye. His portrait 
now hangs in the foyer of the Abbey. 

Another distinguished contempor^ of Yeats was 
G. W. Russell (A. E.) who edited The Irish Statesman 
from his watch-tower in the Plunkett House. Yeats first 
interested Sir Horace Plunkett —a cooperative enthusiast 
—in A. £. and when that man of affairs annexed Russell, 
he was said to have grafted a sprig of poetry onto 
his economic ,tree. A. E. wag poet, philosc pher and 
painter besides being an authority on the practical 
details of agricultural co-operation. A). E. looked like 
a burly farmer with a touch of the artist-craftsman after 
the William Morris ^lattem. 

Yeats and A. £. had the Grand Manner and their 
passing marked the end of an epoch. 

Yeats gave precise instructions concerning his final 
resfins-place. He wrote:— 


Under bare Ben Bulben's head 
In Drunicliffe Churchyard Yeats is laid. 

An ancestor wa.s rector there 

Long years ago; a church stands near; 

By the road an ancient cioss. 

No marble, no conventional phrase; 

On limestone quarried near the spot 
By his command these words are cut ; 

Ctist a cold eye 
On life, on death 
Horseman, pass by ' 

This verse is a good example of his later style, 
that hard bare u.se of words which took the place cf 
his earlier shadowy, romantic poety. 

He was a man of proud hearing an aristocratic 
spirit, with an air of reserve. 

Yet this proud, aloof, aristocratic man came out on 
the side of the Dublin tenement dwellers in the great 
Labour struggle which rent the city in 1913. He poured 
scorn on those people who prevented the hungry children 
of the strikers Ifcing sent to homes in English cities on 
the ground that it would harm them spiritually to leave 
Dublin. Others sa.d it would only make them more dis¬ 
contented on ihe.ir return. So they were compelled to 
remain in conditions of wretchedness and squalor. The 
indignation of Yeats was paralleled by that of G. W. 
Russell. Both wrote on the Laliour side. For some time 
there had been an estrangemenl between the two men 
but their common sympathy with the poor and their 
hatred of hypocrisy brought them together again in close 
friendship. This should be remembered to the credit of 
Yeats as a man when tributes are paid to him as a poet. 

In his early poetry his love of the Sligo 
countiry is evident. 

The names of Knoeknarea Lissadell, Dromahaire 
and many others familiar to those who know the 
district, shine out with a magical glory. Eva Core- 
Bonth---second only to Yeats as a lyric poet—has also 
written with the same affection of the Sligo country 
which was her home land. 

The foamless waves are falling soft 
on the sand at Lissadil 
And the world is wrapped in quiet 
and a floating dream of gray; 

But the wild winds of the twilight blow 
straight from the haunted hill 
And the stars come out of the darkness 
and shine over Knocknarea.... 

The stars will shine now over Yeats’s grave with his 
own words cut deep in the stone, just as his pietry 
cut deep in the hearts of his countrymen, giving them 
fire and courage in the dark days of the national struggle 
when, with Eva Gore-Booth and her sister,' Constance 
Markievicz, so many could say;— 

I have seen Maevc of the battles wandering over 
the hill. 

Yeats put some of tli^towering beauty of the Sligo 
mountains into his poems land Eva Gore-Booth added 
the gracious quality of he\“Liaile Waves of Breffny" 
one of the loveliest things ruk wrote:— 
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The great waves of Uie Atlantic sweep storming on 
their way 

Shining green and silver with the hidden herring 
idtoal 

But the little waves of Breffny have drenched my 
' heart in spray 

And the little waves of Breffny go stumbling through 
my soul. 

Eva Gore-Booth died in June 1926, some years be¬ 
fore Yeats. When they went, all the wild sweet poetry 
of dieir time vanished to give place to the petty poetising 
of -the cautious bureaucracy who set the tone of the 
post-revolutionary era in Ireland. 

Ymis stood for the truth of the artist which stands 
alongside every other truth in the world. For Yeats and 
his contemporaries were servants of truth and of beauty 
in the era of struggle. 

Kashmir 

The New Revi^ew observes: 

The Kashmir incident has grown into a festering 
nuisance, and has been a record of blunders on all sides. 
In the early stages, India’s appeal to the U.N.O. and 
the declaration that the Maharaja’s accession had to he 
ratified by a popular referendum were unduly hurried steps 
of a young government in the first flush of idealism. 
India’s acceptance of a cease-fire line before the disband¬ 
ment of the Afead army was equally precipitate and opened 
the way to a possiifle division of Kashmir. 

Pakistan was mure realist from its point of view; 
instigation of raiders and marauders, invasion by Pakis- 


reft NevEffltsnsw 

tan forces, denial of complinity were devioue but effe<3> 
live manmuvres to secure the advantages of actual poi* 
seesion. A|gre9isi«n waf, uilemn^. A^Arst,^b 
to be adnutted officially; help to raiders, control of the 
Azad forces, incorporation of these forces into ths) 
tan army built up to a clear eaae df aggression, . • 

Pakinan followed the logic «f tha Partition whhdt vraa 
designed to reduce to a minimum the non-Muslim patches 
under Muslim rule and vic 0 -versa. The Congress had 
applied the principle when giving up the Congress- 
dominated North-West Frontier Piovinoe and the division 
of Bengal and Punjab, In the case of Kashmir, it in¬ 
voked, and rightly so, the Maharaja’s accession and the 
contiguity of Kashmir to the Union. Such an argument 
was indeed sufficient to justify Delhi, . but it was not 
enough to appease. Karachi or to make a clear-cut solution 
at Lake Success. 

The U. N. Cimmissiou did not prove very helpful. 
By dint of conflicting explanations and promises, it 
clouded the issue. It acted as a surveying commission 
busy on a rectification of frontiers, and it avo'ded adju¬ 
dicating the rights and wrongs of the dispute. The 
Tiuman-Attlee move to urge arbitration met with no suc¬ 
cess in Delhi. India is not prejiarcd to submit to arbitra¬ 
tion points which have already been settled and in parti¬ 
cular she insists that the ‘Azad Ka.slimir Forces’ be 
withdrawn and disbanded before she herself calls back 
her occupation forces and contemplates a referendum. 
The UNCIP is nim preparing a report to the Security 
Council. The results of all iractaiions up to now is a 
cease-fire line nobody wishes to turn into a front line. 
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Devaluation * 

The same Remew obsierves: 

Sir Stafford Cripps and Mr. Attlee went arm in arm 
to eat humble pic at Wafehinglon. Nine times since 1948 
had Sir Stafford denied that it would hapipen; yet it 
happened last week. The steiling wa.s ditvalued under 
the pressure of lTresi.-<ti))lc forces. The explanation can 
he made, clear enough if it is remembered that trade 
between nations is reducible to direct or indirect barter. 
On July 1, 1944, it had been considered that in terras 
of conmioditics and servicer 20 shillings could and would 
buy a.s much as 4.3 dollars, both in Britain and the 
II.S.A. This was the official exchange rate. In course 
of time, it became apparent that 20s were buying less 
in Biilain than 4.03 dollars did buy in Ameriira; in 
other words the internal purchasing power id the pound 
was getting snialler than its official purchasing power 
(after being exchanged against doiJars) in the U.S.A. 
Hence the Brilisli pc'opic made the most of su,”!) :i good 
bargain; they did their best to get dollars whilst the 
Americans gicw allergic to the pound. Finally Americans 
who are not slow at renouncing had husiniss ficced the 
issue; ihgy gradually r(.fu.-.cd to aeconiinruVite their A'liglo- 
Saxon hrolhcr.s ami impcsi'd an adjiisiuiciil between the 
piireha-iing powers of thi eurieneics. 

How did the English hanking ar-d <-uireriey aiillioii- 
lies siietced in keeping up tlie game (oi so long ^ The 
answer is that the British aie good at fmani’ial mameu- 
vering tlliough they enjov no nionopidy) and at working 
logellier when in a tight loiiiei. They pended their 
dollar and gold assets in Britain, in the Kiiipiie in the 
•Sterling area, vvhieh |io<d acted as a eonimoii leserve of 
hanks or as tlie leseive pool ol battling arimcs. Tliey 
also brought inl<- play taiift variations r.iiioning. lic’en- 
sing, all incasuie.s nations aie w .nt to use us a 
defence against unpleasant foreigneis Tiiey even obtain, 
ed aid from America who was nut anxious to kill a 
goose which might lalei on lay the golden eggs fiut wii ■ 
lather keen on k.-epmg the bud in figliting form. But 
finally the “tiain heeume l•Vlessive. and steil.iig juide had 
to in' saeiilieect to make iuleinalioli.il business a little 
smoother. 

But why this growing disparity between the eiirien- 
eics? Whenee this ineieasing weaknes.. of the jiound? 
It all came fiom the disparity in productivity <d ex- 
eliiirigealile gi ods and ‘eiviecs lietween Biitish and Amn 
licaii economies, neierioration of industrial ecpiipnient 
and labour elficieney, divershm of [iroduclivity to pioeure- 
iiiciit of social henelits. (full employment, free medical 
.serviee.s. pensions, etc.), timidity of capital: sumraarily 
.such were the main causes which diminished produc¬ 
tivity (not production) in Britain relatively to the U.S.A. 
so that 20 shillings could not fetch for fastidious Ameri¬ 


can purchasers in Britain the equivalent of what British 
purchasers could buy in the States for 4.03 dollars. 
Hence the hunger and scarcity of dollars in Britain and 
redundancy of pounds in America leading to a stress which 
broke down all official barriers. 

RiiruE Devaluation 

India had to follow Britain. This not only because 
of sterling balunce.s in London and of business dealings 
with the sterling area, but because of similar factors 
lowering productivity. A typical illustration can be had 
fioni Ike latest report of llie Bengal Steel Corporation. 
Comparing 1942 with 1948 the report k stiiking; the 
number of employees went up from 3,700 to 6(K)0, (an 
increase of 45 per cent), the wage bill from Rs. 23 to 
Ks. 56 per ton; the pvooduciion fell by 7,(KX) tons. The 
wuge.s increased from Rs. 1.200 per head pet annum to 
Rs. 1,740 (ucarly 40 per cent), whilst production per 
head fell from 51 to 31 Ions (a rleerea'e of more than 
40 per eenl). And nio.st of the industrial c-mcerns tell 
the same tale whilst the number ol government servants, 
the icfugee problem, and the Kashmir incident added to 
the expenses economically unproductive. On the other 
hand, inlernulinnnl tiudc did barlly. The Commerce 
Minii-ter publicly denounced inferior quality, lack of 
.standardization, adulteration, short measure, faulty pack¬ 
ing etc. whicli spoiled the country’.s name and lost ua 
iiiuih of the market in Australia, .South Africa. Iran, East 
Afiiia and olhpi places in pepper, tunnel ic, eashew-nuls, 
textile-, leailier, and even tea. In --iieli circumstances, 
ihe riijiee which had fallen to a fonr-anna level in India 
f iiild net keep its former buying power in foreign routir 
tries and it- exchange rate willi other currencies. 
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Adult Educatiou 

J. C, Kuraarappa writes in Gram hdyog 
Patrika-. 

With the advent of political freedom, the Covern- 
inent is lurniag its attention to varioub types of nation- 
bnilding activities. One of the basic activity, especially 
in a country like ours, steeped in illiteiaey. is education. 
Many of the piovinciul goveniinents are carrying on cam- 
puigns of social education anti adult educati<>n. These 
campaigns are pushed forward with the aid of edueatioiial 
films, propaganda rnateriaJ, and with a orive for literary. 
The experience gained so far shows that, as far as adults 
are concemeti hulk of them revert back into illiteracy 
in course of time. To avoid this, certain means arc 
being adopted lO keep up the knowledge gained lhtt>iigh 
a regular supply of books from village libiaiii's and 
publication of p pular literature. This fo m ot educating 
the people is, at the best, one for the purpose of meeting 
the present exigency. 

Adult education of this type largely centres round 
liquidation of illiteracy antt as has already been said, the 
campaign does not succeed cent per cent. Hence major 
part of the finance spent on this work is not representeil 
by permanent gains. Such education of grown-ups 
should not be content with pure literacy. True education 
should prepare the people for life and so it should cen¬ 
tre round some activity of the individual who is learn¬ 
ing. For instance, if it is an oil press man whom 
we wish to educate, he .should he taught suhiccts closely 
related to his occupation. This may have a litei.'icv 
backing, but unless it is definitely related to his work, 
his education will have no stability. It is because ol 
this that Gandhiji has foimulattd a system of etiiication 
which became commonly known as “Nai ralim. 

Nai Tialim is a sy.stom of o(Uicatioii calcu¬ 
lated to develop the whole ])crsonality of the 
individual. It gives information corrolated to 
some activity, preferably an economic crealiye 
work. This stystem will have a .“tahiliiy of hf' 
own. 

Having taken root in the individual’s life in 
an activity which has become a second nature to tin- 
person. such education will he helpful in developing 
a culture, which will pervade the lift; of the nation ulti¬ 
mately. While the present programnie of adult educa¬ 
tion is superficial and provides an exterior veneer of 
education, it really does not affect the individual pe so- 
nality; but education llirongh Nai Talim moulds the 
character, thinking and expression of the individual. Atnd 
in this way it becumes not only a means of developing 
the pupil himself but becomes llie iiiuinstav ot the nation’s 
culture. Being a nation-building activity we have to 
be extremely careful in choosing the means and directing 
its channels. 


The introduction of mass education will, therefore, 
involve close undcTSlanding of our rural people* . 
fortunately today, those in charge of education have little 
or no contact with the masses. Hence the present 
machineiy may have to he scrapped or entirely rebuilt 
if mass education of the type we advocate is to be 
introduced. 

Adult education of the type recommended will need 
a strong group of ttacliers who are capable of thinking 
for themselves and who will he able to gain the confi¬ 
dence of the villagers. At the present time lliere is 
a great dearth ol capable individuals who will take to 
this profession. Teaching profession, under Nai Talim, 
is a nation-building occiipariim. It needs men of devo¬ 
tion. sacrifice and vision. Unless a suificienl number o( 
young men and women come forward to dedicate them¬ 
selves to this noble profession, not only fiom altruistic 
considerations but al.so from a patriotic urge, it will be 
difficult for us cairy thioiigli any programme of educa¬ 
tion for the masses. Uiidt;r these conditions tliere can 
be no appeal stronger than the cause ol the nation to 
call young men and women to sene the country at the 
present time. Without tlieii help n i ij'gan.sation or 
artificial programme can help us in fulfill ng this need. 

Wo ilopo, tlioreforo, that the young people 
of our country will conic forward 1o fserve the 
countiy at this juncture in this field of activity 
and t.liu.« help to build up a strong India wUich 
will be worthy of the frtx'dom that we have 
acquired. 

At the present time many effoil? a-e pul forward to 
educate the people- through what 1ms come to be known 
as eonstruetive work. Thc.se centres are striving hard 
against many difficulties. In manv such centres of con- 
slniclive work, in the different provinces the one coin- 
nioii factor is that the helji given by the Government i.s 
both hailing and mueh stinted. The-e c-onsiriic-livc work 
institutions, engaged in nation-huilding activities, call fc>i 
generous public; support backed hv a definite djivc from 
the Government. These two are lucking and the workers 
ere .struggling against odds. If our new-found freeclori; 
is to mean anything, it should lie based on the creation 
nf a citizenship, which would be capable of shouldering 
the responsibility that freedom brings in its wake. To 
this end nuliou-lniihling ac-liviiies should be considered 
fundamental in a c-ountry which has recently attained its 
pcdiliral freedom. We trust, therefore, the Government 
will turn their attention now to Constructive work and 
support, not only the existing centres, but open several 
siieli now eenties all over the i-niintry to promote adult’ 
education. 
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The Story of the Graal 

ElliclAA^n ]M. Amei’y writes in The Theoso- 
phist: 

"Ilrdi yc lilt' Jii.-toiy of llu; ino't holy vessel iLal is 
called Graal, wbeiein tlie pl(•l•ilUl^ hlood of the Saviour 
vv.is received im the dav that He was jiul on rood and 
crucified, in order thal He minht redeem Ili<- peojile from 
the pains of hell." 

.Such are the openiiijr winds of an old Freneli sloiy 
of I’ereeval le Gallois, knighi lliouph ii'il of the eom- 
liany of the Round Tahle, lo wliom, hceaiise of ihc ex- 
feeding purity of his life, was gianted ihe vision of the 
Graal. which bestowed the greale.st happimss eii whom- 
' soever saw il.s glory. The story of the Graal appears in 
English literature in connection with the cycle of stories 
of King Arthur and his knights, translated from the 
French by Sir Thomas Malory, and printed by Caxion— 
one of the earliest printed books in England. But iho 
story is far older than Malory; the French stories from 
Vliich he drew his materials date back to the twelfth 
and ihirleenth centuries. Sonie were written by French¬ 
men, some in JLatin by French and English write?s and 
historians, and one of the most important was written in 
rf’rench by Walter Map. who was Archdeaeon of Oxford 
and chaplain lo Henry II. Latterly some students have 
said that Map did not write many of the documents 
ascribed to him; but whether he wolc them or not. they 
were written by someone who lived in the latter half of 
the twelfth century, and who thoroughly believed in the 
truth and importance of the things whereof he wrote. 
But none of the twelfth century writers make gny claim 
to originality in their story; one and all declare that 
what they ■write is history, handed down lo tnem fiom 
their fathers, and bearing with it prophecy of good times 
to return in the distant future, when righteousness shall 
be established and men shall be once more deemed worthy 
to see the mysteries of God. 

What, then, is this Graal. to which so much impor- 
lance is attached? Old Keltic legends tell us of a magiic 
cup or Graal, from which men were miraculously fed 
and which was never exhausteck and with this cup was 


asBodaled a hleecUng lance which was credited with 
iniraeuloiis powers of healing. These old pagan ideas 
cuiUl not he eliminated from men’s minds when the 
formulae of llieir creed elianged, espeeially when many 
l)ccame Christian by conipuisioii, and received baptism at 
the eomniand of, the king or prince of their tribe; and 
so Ly degrees a Christian significance became attributed 
lo them-tile Graal liecomes the “Sayiil Graal.” the holy 
ei;p “from which our Lord drank at that last sad supper 
with Hi-, own’': the lance was the one with which His 
-ide was pierced at ihe Crueifi.\ion; and the history of 
ihiii wanderings and marvellous adventures on the way 
fioni Palestine to England from the subject-matter of the 
older Graal manuscripts. Later stories deal with the 
quest of the Graal and the fate of the knights who sought 
it. 

While Geoffrey of Monmouth was writing his history 
of the Britons, which, although he professes to have 
maiiuseript authority for his statements, is really a collec¬ 
tion of border legends concerning a British King Arthur, 
who vanquished the Saxon invaders, anti made Ills Court 
the haven whither all who were oppressed by the heathen 
might flee and find redress, the Graal story was attracU 
iiig niiich attention among the Kells in France and tlie 
Gliannel Islands. The story became a favourite among 
the hards of the Northern French provinces, as did also 
the story of Arthur and his knights; and when the Graal 
](ng since disappearetl, no man knew whither,, ■was to be 
sought and found, who were so likely to undertake the 
quest successfully as those knights of Arthur’s Table, 
sworn 

To reverence the King, as if he were 

Their conscience, and their conscience as their King, 

To break the heathen and uphold the Christ, 

To ride abroad redressing human wrong? 

And as the narae.s of some of Arthur’s knights were the 
same as those who were alfcady connected with the Graal 
story, the two stories becaiA interwcKen, and so in Ma¬ 
lory., and later in Tennyson, we fii^^cm welded into one 
v/liole. Such is briefly the ^ jgjp which scholars ascribe 
to the legend. 
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The House of Tata—Sixty Years of Industrial 
Development in India 

Under the above heading, Sir Frederick James 
writes in The Asiatic Review, July, 1948 : 

TJ)e House of Tain, was founded sixty years upo, 
but Iho founder of tho fiim. Janishedji Nusserwanji 
Taiu, wius Iporn ui 1839. just alter Meeauluy hud lelt 
India (o write his famous //ustor;/ of Eiii/land. 

'Ibis paper, therefore, is partly the story of 
India’s industrial devolopnienl, and partly the story 
of one of the most remarkable figures of the 
nineteenth century. 

There are plenty of books about I'iccroys, Gover¬ 
nors and iniusionaries, the political history of the Indian 
eontinent, and India’s social. reJifciou.-^, and rural pro¬ 
blems ; but there i.s a .scarcily of literature on India’s 
industrial development and on the lives of Indian 
]pioneers in seienee, industry and education. 

Jainvshedji Tata, came of an unbroken priestly line, 
and after passing out from Elphiastone College m 
1858, the year the British Crown assumed sovereignty 
over India, he wars articled to a solicitor, but sliortly 
after, without completing his articles, joined his father's 
trading firm, whose business was general merchandise. 
He took a special interest in developing trade with 
'China, exporting and importing tea, silk goods, cam¬ 
phor, copper, brass, and Chinese gold, and visited the 
turn’s Hong-Kong and Shanghai branches to gain ex¬ 
perience. Wlien the American Civil War caused one ot 
those booms in the eott.on market to which Bombay 
is prone, he and his father joined the Asiatic, Banking 
Coi’poratiou which was floated on th(> high tide ot 
])rospcrit,y, and the son came to London to establish 
an agency for the firm. ’While he wa,s here, the tide 
(‘bbed, and with it the Bank, and he found himself iu 
an extraordinary po.sition in a strange land, with credit 
impaired and a bagful of worthless scrip. The frank 
and able way in which he faced his creditors and the 
banks greatly impressed evciyone, and they appointed 
him liquidator of his own firm on £20 a month. On his 
return to Bombay, something was salvaged from the 
wreck, but his father had to retrench severely. Incident¬ 
ally the firm’s credit was re-established during the next 
three years. A share in the lucrative contract for the 
commissariat of Napier’s expedition to Abyssinia m 
1868 restored the family fortunes, and Tata was able 
to spend four yeans in England, where he was fired 
with the ambition to manufacture textiles in India. 

The Textile Industry 

■When he came back to Bombay, he, witli three 
others, bought a liquidated oil mill and converted it 
into a spinning and weaving mill, naming it Alexandra 
after the then Princess of Wales. Two years later it 
was sold at a fair profit, and he returned to Lancashire 
to make a much more intensive study of the textile 
technique and or(j»nization. The_^esult of this trip was 
a deepea^d conviction that Ip'^fia was a suitable and 
splendid fidd for the 'developrf ent of this industry. At 
that time ii was wholl^'ifcfiWi to the city of Bombay. 
Most of t^e existing fifte ^b ^tilc mills were inefficient 


and out of dale, and conditions of labour wore bad. 
Tata therefore decided to establish new and up-to-date 
mills at Nagpur, in the Central Provinces, hitherto an 
undeveloped area, on the edge of great eo 1,1 on-growing 
fields. So in 1874 the (ionlral India Sfiinning .anil 
Weaving Company was floated, with a c.ipital of 
£115,1)00. Tlie new mills were opened on .lanuary 1. 
1877, and called the '‘Enipre.ss Mills” in honour of 
Queen Victoria, who was proclaimed Empre.ss of India 
on tho same day. They were the first to incorpor.'itc 
“air-conditioning” apparatus, “ring-spiudles,'’ and auto¬ 
matic sprinklers. 

Mr, Tata was also the first to inlrodiiee a 
bonus system and a provident fund, and to provide 
amenities for his employees. 

The mills ]ii-ospered and expanded, and so did 
Nagpur. I have not time to describe Tata’s sub.sequent 
career in defiail, or lo recount all the incidents of his 
astonishing life. But the Enijn-ciss Mills laid the founda¬ 
tions of his per.ioiial fovluno, and those of I lie House 
of Tala. He enjoyed lo the full liis growing wealtli 
and the anieiiilie.s i( eomiuanded. He was geiieiou.s and 
hospitahle. He tia\elle<| far and ob.served and acquired 
much. Yet wcallli to liim wa.s never an end in itself. 
He exix'cted every indushy he established lo jiay good 
dividends, bnl lie also thougld all llie time of the pios- 
perity it niiglil bring to his cniinlry. He wanted to 
make India a groat industrial power, and lo this aim 
ho brought a restless and inventive energy, a prophetic 
insight, and a, high eoneeplion of service. 

Tata’s Thkek Concuisjons 
During his many Iravcds lie coni'iiared hi.s eounlr.v 
with tlie gieat inilii.slvial nations of llie We.st and came 
to t hree conclusions : 

First, that no countly could liecomo indirstrially 
great wiiieh did not mauufaclure iron and 
steel. 

Second, that no sustained economic growth 
is possible without the aid of science and 
technical education. 

Third, that the prosperity of Bombay, of which 
ho was inordinately proud, depended upon 
the provision of cheap electric power which 
would release it from its bondage to the 
distant coalfields of Bengal and Bihar. 
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Montaigne said that “a powerful imagination 
produces the event.” From Tata’s imagination 
flowed three great and practical projects : the iron 
and steel works at Jamshedpur ; the great hydro¬ 
electric system which makes Bombay virtually 
independent of coal ; and the Indian Institute of 
Science at Bangalore, which has produced some 
of India’s finest scientists and technicians. 

Tlie story of each is a romance in itself. It took 
Tata, twenty-five years of investigation and rz’ospecting 
before he found the village of Sakchi in the jungles ot 
Bihar, near orc-fiolds, within easy reach of the Jherriu 
coal-fields, only 150 mile.s from Calcutta, and with an 
unfailing water supply from two river,s at the junction 
of which it was situated. 

Now it is the home of the largest single self- 
contained sled plant outside the tl.S.A. and the 
U.S.S.R. 


» Ghkat Conceptions 

As early as 1875 Tata foresaw the value oi' water- 
power to industry, and betorc his death he had .made 
plans for driving the Bombay mills by combined electric 
anti hydraulic energy. The foundation-stone of the 
Loiiavlii dam was only laid by Lord Sydeuliaiii in 1011, 
and in 1915, seven years after Tata’s death, Loid 
Willingdon first switched on the power. 

Tata’s ideas for the dovolopruent of .■.ciontifio and 
technical education were formulated in 1889, as the 
ri'sult of a speech by Jjord Rcay, Governoi of Bombay, 
111 Ills capacity of Chancellor of the University. They 
were accepted by the Government of India with com¬ 
mendable celerity ten yeai.s later in 1899, ami with them 
an unconditional gift of £231.{)(X). But it was not until 
1911, seven years after his death, that the Maharaja 
I'f Mysore laid tlie foundation-wtonc of the Indian 
Institute of Science in Bangalore, and tluis the hrst 
sindent.s were admitted. 

Apart from these, Tain’s inloresls were many and 
varied. lie created an endowment which vvas subse¬ 
quently developed and enlarged by his sons for 
financing training abroad for the I.C.i8. and the pro- 
Tes.siona ; he applied the findings of .si-ience to lh<' 
growth of cotton ami oiliv'r crops ; he inlrodiircd 
sericulture into India and was thus the pioneer of an 
indii8tr.v for which M.vsove has since become famous ; 
ho floated a company for the reclamation of Back Bay; 
he experimented in deeji-sea trawling and prepiu'ed a. 
scheme for refrigeration on a large scale ; he anticipated 
the needs of modern travel by building the Taj Mahal 
Ilolel at a coat of £300,000, at a time when such a 
venture was regarded by bis contemporaries as a “white 
rtephant”; he started and operated an Indian _ shipping 
line between Bombay and the Far East, until it was 
driven off the high seas by the deadly and dubious 
competition of established shipping companies. 

Although his achievements during his lifetime were 
many, his greatest visions were only realized after his 
death. 

He was, jn every sense of the word, one of the 
makers of modem India. 

He saw Indian industry emerge from its primitive 
simplicity and begin to forge ahead. If today India 
ranks as one of the great industrial powers of the 
World, though still far behind many Western countries, 
with fewer reserves of skilled iman-power and natural 
resources, it is largely due to Jamshedji Tata—eminent 
Victorian and bunness patriot. 


The first cotton mill was established in Bombay in 
1861 ; twenty years later there were twelve, mostly 
owned by Parsees. Textile manufacture was the first 
liirge-.scale industry to be cst,abb,shed w'ith Indian 
capital and management, and in its dcvcloi'mcul the 
House of Tata first built up its resources and 
experience. 

The firm of Tutas wa.s established in 1887 as a 
private trading concern, with Tata, his two sons, Dorab 
and Rataii, and a cousin, 11. D. Tata, as members. It 
had a modest capiUI of £1.575. India was then on the 
eve of a great, indti.strial revolution. 'I'hc inauguration of 
the Suez Canal in 1869 had opened the gateway to 
India. Railway and road coinniunications were spre;i<l- 
iiig, gie.it inigation works coii.sLrucii'il, canal colonisa¬ 
tion started, and a .system of famine rt'lief developed. 
'J’he yeans 1858 to 1900 have been called the period of 
the “opening-up” of India. This iieriod also saw the 
development of the cotton and jute mill indii&tries, the 
oiioniiig of the Bengal coalfields, the e.stablishuieiit of 
eiiginoiring works and the rujud extension of tea and 
coffee i)lantation.s. With the turn of the century the 
puce accelerated, and paper, Vn-ick, hardware, soap, 
cement, rice and flour milling, and many other indus¬ 
tries grew in importance. India’s power re.sources ot 
coal and oil wore aiigineiited by great h.vdro-clectric 
schcnies, and, under the impetus of the Swadeshi 
iiiovemeiit, rural iiidii.strics .and handicrafts were once 
more encouraged and dcveloiied. The period bcf.ween 
the two wars saw prosperity and depre.ssion alternating, 
following the general course of world trade. 

I liave pointed out that textile manufacture laid 
the foundatiou of the House of Tata. It is still one ot 
it.s principal activities. Sixty years ago the Empress 
Mills were just eslablushed on a satisfactory dividend¬ 
paying basis : then came the Swadeshi Mills, started m 
1886 for the uianufaclurc of finer cloth ; then the 
Aluiieda.bad Advance Mills, which reverted to Tata in 
1903 as I hi' result of foreclosing a iiinrlgage, and the 
'Fata Mills in 1913 co.mpleted tlie grmip, which today 
lia.s 286,000 spindles, 7,100 looms, 37,000 cni}ilo.yoc», and 
a cajiital of £6iJ millions. 

Tun Steeu Industby 

In London, the name Tata is generally as.sociated 
with steel. This key industry was not started without 
many difiicnilies, all of which were overcome. Once 
(ho raw materials were found, and the ideal site 
selected, the last obstacle was finance. Many lakhs of 
vnpce.s had been spent in development, and Tatas 
decided ^o raise fresh capital in England. They failed. 
The City of London had little faith in the project. 
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Fortunately India had just launched the 
Swadeshi movement, and it was decided to ask 
Indians to subscribe the necessary capital. The 
issue was announced and the result is best des- 
(ribed in the words of a foreign observer : “From 
early morning till late al night tlic Tata offices in 
Bombay were besieged by an eager crowd of in¬ 
vestors. Old and young, rich and poor, men and 
women, they came, offering their mile ; and, al 
the end of three weeks, the entire capital required 
for the conslniction requirements, £1,630,000, was 
secured, every penny contributccl by some 8,000 
Indians.” 

In 1907, (ho Tata Iron and Sl.nrI C’omi'any was 
laiiiK'hed, and in 1914 steel was being )>rodueod on a 
(iommoreial scale. Tiie first Woild War saw .an imineiiso 
growth in range and output ; the second World War 
extended this to armour plating and all kinds of special 
steels whieh proterted the gallant Indian troops on 
uuiny a battleground. 

Tisco, as for short the company is called, owes 
much to the technicians who came from America 
and Europe in the early day.s. Today very few 
remain. Indians have been trained, many in the 
Jamshedpur Technical Insiiiule, and of whose 310 
students 210 now hold res]ionsihle jobs in thci 
company, the direct and detailed management of 
which is now in the strong and capable hands of 
Sir J. J. Ghandy. 

The works now' produce sheets, idnles, b.irs. slnic- 


turals, rails, sleepers, fish plates, wheels, tyres and 
axles for railways, and agricultural tools. There are also 
valuable by-products such as coal tar, sulphate of 
ammonia, and benzol. Then there are smaller com- 
t)rinics loca'ed near the steel work.s and associated with 
them, which made tin plates, wire rods, nails, bolts and 
nuts, electric cables, steel mill rolls and castinp. The 
bteci Company al.so has its own ore-mines, quarries, 
and collieries. 

The manufacture of steel in what was once a Bihar 
village meant building a new town from scratch. In 
its planning the advice of the Sidney We^bs and 
J’rofe.ssqrs Hobhouso and Urwiok of the London 
University was sought, and they laid down a scientific 
])rograinine. Today .Tamshodpur, so named by Lord 
('liclmsford in 1919, is a well-plnnned garden city ot 
150,000 inhabitants with its parks, gardens, ornamental 
lakes, controlled markets, hospitals and dispensaries, 
schools, dairy farma, cinemas, host,els, hotels, and ,now 
an Indian coffee house I The high standard of its 
public sei'vice.H may be due to the f.act that Jamshedpur 
is run by the Coinp.any and has not had the luxury 
of a self-governing muini ipality ! The cnoita.1 co,st ot 
the town uji to dale is £2^ millions and the annual cost 
of ,administralion is about £500,000. 

Hyi>R0-EiJ50TnK' Powtsk 

The third pillar of the House of Tata and jnoject 
of ils founder is the liydro-electrie. group of eomjianios, 
which produce today through their three great power 
statioii.v oiie-thiid of llie total eloctneal energy in India. 
Here atsain the (hl.v of Ijondoii rejected the first aticmpi 
of the promolei'.s to raise .£1,50(1.000, and in 1910 the 
vi (pii.s:ite c.iidial for the first development stage was 
found in India. The first unit, the T.ita Hydro-Eh'etvic 
Power Supply Company, began operations in 1915, Iho 
second, the Andhra Valley Power Supply Oompany, 
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in 1932 ; and the third, the Tata PcArer Company, in 
1937. Tata Sons Limited were the managing agents ot 
these companies up to 1B29, when, with a view to 
placing the naanagement in the hands of an organiza¬ 
tion specializing in the operation of public utility 
complies, they entered into a partnersliip with the 
American and Foreign Power Company Incorporated, 
and a now company was formed called Tata Hydro- 
Electric Agencies Limited, which has been responsible 
for the operation of these great units for the past 
eighteen years. 

The power generated is Iransniitted through a grid 
system over 275 route miles of line to Bombay and 
Poona, and is distributed to industrial concerns m 
Bombay City through 200 miles of underground cables. 
Power is supplied to textile mills and other industriiil 
undertakings in Bombay and elsewhere, to the C.I.P. 
and B.B. and C.I. Railways for electric services, to 
B.E.S.T. and eight other distributing companies tor 
retail distribution. In the year 1945-1946 the electricity 
supplied was 58 per cent more than that supplied in 
any pre-war year. 

Cement is another basic industry pioneered by the 
House otTata. The Indian Cement Comi)any Limited 
was floated in 1912 with a paid-up capital of £200,000, 
with a factory at Porbandar in Kathiawar. A second 
company was established in Hyderabad m 1925. Other 
companies came into the field and in 1936, in order to 
improve production, consumption, and marketing, and 
to avoid uneconomic competition, a manufacturers' 
combine was brought about by the late F. E. Dinshaw, 
known as (lie A.ssocialed Cement tloirijany (.4.C.C.) 
witli a capital of £51 millions, whose Chairman is Bir 
Homi Mody, happily with us today, who has taken a 
keen ml crest in the cement industr>^ 

The Hou.se of Tata was also responsible in 1919 
for promoting the New India Assurance Company 
1/imited to meet the growing iiced.s of tlie in-suring 
public in India. Sir Dorabji Tata wa.s its first Chair¬ 
man. As New India is now an independent institution 
functioning under its own Board, I will say no mort' 
about it excejit that it is today the largest eoinposile 
Indian assurance company transacting all classes ot 
insurance business, with branches throughout India, the 
Middle East, and the Far East. 

Oil Miua 

In 1918, the Tala Oil Mills Ctomjiany was promotc-d 
to produce crude vegetable oils for export, and a mill 
Was built at Ernakulam in the Cochin State. Unioi- 
tunalely, as soon as production comimeneed the United 
States put on a prohibitive, tariff in favour of the 
coconut industry of the Philippines, and closed the 
chief market for Indian oil. A complete change in 
policy was required and the company decided to 
produce toiiiiied goods for the Indian market. The 
first oil-refining and deodorizing plant in the country 
was installed, and in 1924 “Cocogem" was on the 
market ; later “Pakav”—a vegetable oil substitulo for 
ghee. Then came soap. It is not generally Imown that 
the annual per capita consumption of soap in India is* 
3 lb., compared with 20 lbs. in Great Britain and 25 I'bs. 
in the U.S.A. So Tata went in for .soap manufacture, 
whose advertisements are seen around Bombay, some- 
limes disfiguring the scenery of (he countryside. First 
came the washing soap "501.” and then high-grade toilet 
soaps, and other toilet preparations were prepared—^hair 
oils, shampoos, shaving soap, Enu do Cologne, and 
perfumes. Tatas produced some of the host Eau do 
Cologne on the market, unliappily not available in 
Britain. Production outstripped capacity and the second 
mill was built in 1988 at Sewri near Bombay. With a 
rising standard of living, and'a growing demand lor 
these products, there is room for still greater expansion. 


Chemicals 

In the nineteenth century steel was the foundation 
of industrial progress ; today it is chemicals. One ol 
the more recent and difficult enterprises of the House 
of Tata is the manufacture of heavy chemicals. Tata 
Chemicals Was floated in 1939, and the salt works at 
Okha, one of the Kathiawar ports in Baroda, were 
purchased. Orders for machinery were placed in Europe, 
Creal Britain, and the U.S.A., but owing to the war 
deliveries were hindered and delayed. Some of the plant 
had exciting and romantic experiences before arriving 
in India. 'Phe works were constructed at Mrthapur, 
an arid and lonely place a few miles from Okha. The 
(ask of putting up a highly technical plant and ol 
building a new indiustrial town during the war was 
immensely diflicult. But the first stage was completed 
in 1943, when soda-ash, caustic soda, blea/ching powder, 
zinc chloride, liquid chlorine, magnesium chloride, and 
the useful epsom salts were produced. Nothing was 
more courageous or persevering than the efforts ol 
those who lirst worked at the enterprise. They faced 
endless difficulties, but cvercame them because, con¬ 
vinced that alkalis are "the germ cells of industry,” 
they felt they were helping to give India the means 
whereby she could become a modern industrial Slate. 

Plans for another great entenirise have uow been 
made. An agi’eenieiit has been reached with one ot 
the largest dye-producing concerns in the world. 
Imperial Chemical Industries, by which that great 
organization makes available to Tatas the information 
and technical assistance necessaiy to establish in India 
a dyestuffs indust,ry which will, after a period of years, 
he owned and controlled by Indians. Thu.s another 
important stage in the iiidustrializaliou of India will 
be reached. 

Ant Sehvices 

One of the le.sser-known romances of the House 
of Tata IS the di'velopment of its air lino, known as 
“Air-India.” The centre of this story is our present 
Chairman, Mr. J. R. D. Tata, a keen and ranch 
experienced pilot. Up to 1930 there was no regular 
internal air service in India, In 1932, Tatas started an 
aviat.ion department, with the late Mr. Neville Vin¬ 
cent in charge, and a weekly service between Karachi 
and Madras i>ia Bombay was estaVilislied. Tliis started 
with two light single-engined aeroplanes, two pilots 
(of whom Mr. Vincent was one), one giound engineer, 
and a fi'w unskilled assistants. Thanks to tlie energj’. 
faith, technical skill, and organizing ability of boll: 
Mr. Tat.i and Mr. Vincent, the experiment succeed<'t. 
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and feven the Govomment of India became air- 
consciom Services were increased and extended until 
in 1039, with the inauguration of the “alh-up" EmpiTe 
Air Mail Scheme, five services a week were being 
operated between Karachi and Colombo, two between 
Bombay and Delhi, and one between Boarbay and 
Trivandrum via Goa and Oannanore, The war inter¬ 
rupted this development, aircraft were requisitioned, 
and the company was called on to perform emergency 
tasks, such as the evacuation of civilians from Baghdad 
in llMl. After the war .larger macbir.cs wcie purchased 
from the U. S. Foreign Liquidation Commission m 
India, and air travel spread with astonishing speed. 
Today Air-India are operating daily services between 
Karachi and Colombo, Delhi and Bombay, Bomb.ay 
and Calcutta, and Madras and Trivandrum ; and the 
staff of 1,900 includes 60 pilots. 25 radio operators, 
and 50 air liostesses. 

India is now to enter the field of intenmlioiial lar 
l.ransport, and a iii'w company lias been foriiii'd called 
“Air India International” in which the (loviTTinvent 
of India bold approximately 50 per cent of the .shares. 
Its purpose i.s to e.stablisli a regular air .sen ice between 
Ivondoii aud Bombay, via (’.aiiti and Geneva, with 
loug-range, liigli-.speed, foiir-i-ngined aiicrall of the 
most modem type. .Aii-.lndia ha.s Imiri chosen to 
OTienite the .service, and t.hu.s will liave the lionour ol 
eari-ying the flag of the Indian Dominion on the tirsl. 
Indian regular service to arrive at Heal.h Row early 
next month. Incidentally, l.hia represents an interesting 
experiment in joint ritate and private enterprise. 

While on tile subject of transport I may mention 
1,lif; Tala Locomotive and Engineeriiis: Compan.v 
which was established in 1945, with a paid-up capital 
of £li millions, for the purpose of manufacluring 
locomotives and locomotive boilers, under contract 
with the Government of India. This company has also 
undertaken, in .association with a well-known British 
concern, the mianufacture of road rollers for Govern¬ 
ment's road devolopiuent programme and has plans 
for other heai'y engineering work, such as the manu- 
facUirc of agricuitural machinery and componenls lor 
motor-cars and trucks. 

Capital in India lia.s, until reeentiy, been shy and 
reluctant to take ri.sk.s. In oider to help investors and 
1.0 finance sound industrial ventures, Tat.a.s established 
in 1937 the Inve.stmont Corporation of India with a 
paid-up caiiilal of £1 million odd. .\mong its subsidiary 
companie.s is the National Radio and Enginci’ring 
Company, which lias succeeded in manufacturing a^ 
inexpensive three-valve radio called “the* people’s set," 
and which, in association with a progressive British 
radio manufacturing concern, now proposes to manu¬ 
facture a wide range of radio and inter-conimunication 
sets, components, and other ancillary itom.s. Other 
subsidiaries are the Indian Standard Metal Company, 
which recovers virgin non-ferrous metals from scrap, 
converting them into alloys and bearing metals of 
various .specification.^, and Pickers Limited, which 

manufactures pickers for textile mills, hitherto 

imjiorted from abroad. . , ^ „ . 

The Investment Corporation, with Tata Sons, has 

also promoted the In vesta Industrial Corporation, with 
a paid-up capital of £75,000, to promote .small-scale 
but importiuit indnsliies, such as the manufacture of 
lathes, drilling, polishing, punching, and shearing 


machines.' and friiamel holldw-ware. 

I‘ have hajidly time to mention Tata Aircraft, 
formed during 'the war, first jjg' make Tiger Moths for 
the. Minis! ly of Aircraft production, then Horsa 
Gliders, and thcn.Vaben lose projects were aban¬ 
doned, to assemble afl|Lojprhaul airer&ft and engines 


Pim'ed^and publii^ed by Nibanm 


for the Air Fdrees in the Ihdiata and S,E.A. Com¬ 
mands. The company is still in existence, making a 
final disposal of American surplus aircraft stores. 

“CONSTHTJCm’B Pbilanthbofy" 

I have almost completed uny rapid survey, but 
there arc two matters I wish to mention before 1 
conclude. 

Fir.st, wlicn .lamslicdji Tata founded the Empress 
Mills, he laid down as a principle that tlic poorly 
paid worker is not the cheapest, and that decent 
wage's, healthy conditions of work, aud education ure 
I ho key to eHiciency. To that principle the House of 
Tala ha.s endeavoured to adhere. The well-planned 
towns of Mithapiir and Jamshedpur, the workers’ 
colonies in other centres, the profit-sharing scheme ol 
llie Iron and .*^teel Company rejiresent a new deal for 
labour, often ahead of legislation or practice. Pioneer¬ 
ing in iudu.slria! relations is its inlerestiug, exciting, and 
iiiiporlant .as pioneering in industrial development. 

Secondly, in one of the corridors of Bombay 
House, the headquarters of the House of Tata, the 
doors are marked with the names of the great chari¬ 
table trusts which have been established by the Tala 
family. The House is unique in that about §5 per cent 
of the capital of the parent company—Tata Sons 
Limited—i.s held by these Trusts, whose income is 
u.scd for plulantlirotiic, educational, and scientific pro¬ 
blems. Tliey have built, equipped and endowed the 
Tata Memorial CatU'cr Hospital in Bombay, the first 
of if.s kind in India ; established an Institute of 
Social Sciences which trains studeuts to deal with the 
many social icroiilems of a changing India ; set up the 
Institute of Fundamental Research for research in the 
jirolilenis of physics, mathematics, and nuclear energy; 
founded a chair at. the London School of Economics 
for research into the causes of poverty and a chair 
of Sanskrit at the Bhandarker Institute. ; contributed 
generously to the laboratories of the School of 
Engineering at Cambridge ; financed awards to Indian 
and foreign research scholars for iiive.st,igationa which 
alleviate human suffering generall.v, and, in particular, 
research into disea.sps of the blood ; endowed the 
Indian Institute of Science in Bangalore, and as.sisted 
hundreds of Indian students to obtain advanced pro¬ 
fessional and technical training abroad. 

The Trust.s total nearly £4 millions, and they have 
spent, .since their establishment, about £1§ millions. 
They .symbolize Jamshedji Tata’s attitude to philan¬ 
thropy. He was sympathetic and generous, but held 
tlhst “what advances a nation or a comimunitv i.s not 
so much to prop up its wi'akest and most helpless 
members, as to lift up the best and most gifted so as 
to make them of the greatest service to the country. • 
’’This,’’ he said, “is constructive philanthropy.” 

IniUa Awarded 18 Fellowships By U.N., 
UNESCO 

Lake Success. August 1.—India has rer.civp.il 18 of 
the l.l.SS fellowships awarded during 1947 and 1048 by 
the Itniied Nations and Us specialized agencies. 

Fifteen of the fellowships were granted by the United 
Nations and three were awarded by the United Nation“ 
Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organization 

(UNESCO). . . , c 

Fellows from India who are studying "at Lake Suc¬ 
cess include Bhasker Mundkur of Mangaioie, Miss Talat 
Rasul of Lucknow, and Surjil Singh from Etist Punjal!. 

The number of fellowships assigned to a country 
is determined by the needs of the applicant country and 
funds available. The applicant government selects the 
candidates for fellowships., Fellowships are granted in 
social welfare work, health work and (b|fc9ei^fe^.-^C/S/S. 

Ghaadra Daa, Prabaai Press, 
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Th^ Passing Year 

The year is coming to a close without any 
appreciable lessening of apprehension in the minds of 

all who think of the future of the country in the terras 
of the well-being of its nationals. There is apprehension 
about ri^ng costs, which is intensifying the burden on 
the weary shoulders of the Common Man—^as distinct 

from Capital and from Organised Labour. There is appre¬ 
hension as well about the political stability of the 

country which is being jeopardized by the growing sense 
of frustration amongst the people as well as by the 
widespread increase in the suspicion that the Congress 
is betraying the masses. Both the Supreme Executive of 
the nation and the High Command of the Congress seem 
' to be blissfully unaware of this state of affairs, or 
perhaps in their pre-K)ccupations they have been unable 
to assess the portents at their real value. 

Needless to say the stability and security of a 
country—which means its nationals—depends on the 

solidarity of the People behind the Government. A 
growing sense of discontent, distress and frustration 
can lead to grave consequences, little short of disaster, 
• unless the Government is alert and takes steps betimes to 
provide for such eventualities. We regret to have to say that 
we can discern neither the alertness nor the determined 
combative effort in the quarters to which people look for 
action. Lectures and sermons we have had galore, with 
occasional half-hearted rebukes for the wicked and the 
recalcitrant, Jjut of really efficient action we have seen 
but little, where relief of the distress of the vast 
majority of the masses are concerned. We are told that 
the Government needs time and the present policy of 
laissez-f(df€ and postponement of debatable issues is a 
measure to gain time until the critical situation is tided 
over. This would be quite in the fitness of things but 
for the fact that the forces of reaction and of disruptioa 


are not likely to wait. They are working overtime to 
sow the seeds as the soil becomes ready for the plough¬ 
ing. We are as yet a very long way ofi from a real crisis 
in national affairs, but not quite so far off as to be able 
to ignore the lesson that Kuomintang China is teaching 
the Asiatic World and the democracies in general. 

We have no intention of “crying havoc” at tliis 
stage and therefore we shall not draw any further 
parallel with China. But unlike many others, who are 
complacently reading the news of the Far East and the 
Far North as mere news, we are unable to shake off a 
sense of uneasiness, for those very news seem to us to be 
ominous portents on the as yet far distant horizon. So we 
shall content ourselves by remarking that the Kuomin¬ 
tang asked for disaster when it postponed remedial 
action in expectation of belter limes and foreign aid. 

The rising cost of living is causing untold distress 
amongst the common people and particularly amongst 
the middle class. The Black-marketeer thrives on it, the 
Politically Great are unaffected by it—thanks to tlie 
foresight and acumen of the said black-markcteers—and 
Organised Labour is now quite able to rope witli it, despite 
all tliat is said to the contrary by our friends the 
Socialists, or else there would be less absenteeism and 
“go slow”. Distress therefore is acute amongst voiceless 

99 per cent of the population, while the Government is 

100 concerned about Capital, Labour and lastly, but not 
the least, the Refugee, to take any active steps for their 
relief. Meanwhile the Communist and the Reactionary 
goes rejoicing on his way. 

In France, the administration saw the danger in 
time and therefore imposed the death penalty on the 
black-marketeer in food^and this measure added on to 
the formidable Code IVajmleon, i^^ which the onus of 
proof to the contrary is jdaid^ 5 iiVi' the accused, brought 
large-scale blat^-maiketeei^ a sudden halt. We are 
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constrained to think that something akin to that is needed 
in this country, and that very soon, or else Communism 
will gain a secure hold on the popular mind. Sardar 
Patel has referred to the profit-motive as an incentive 
for capital to invest in industry. But is he aware as to 
what capital in India today understands by “profit”? 
Big Business is ruthless and unmoral all over the world, 
no consideration of national well-being appeals to it. 
But then long experience has given foresight and capacity 
for long term calculation to them elsewhere. Here, in 
India, Big Business, with extremely few exceptions, only 
understands illicit gain as profit—^illicit and limitless 
gain, by tax-evasion, racketeering and black-marKeting. 
We have not the slightest doubt that, left to work its will 
on the People as it is today. Big Business is capable of 
bringing Communism to India in short order, just as a 
cancerous growth brings in a myriad of infections in a 
devitalized system. Today Big Business in the Jute trade 
is actively crushing to death all siuall ones in India, even 
though they arc of their own kith and kin. 

Pandit Nehru and Sardar Patel were the twin hopes 
of the people and despite all disappointments they still 
have the regard and alTeelion of the inaiority. They 
would yet be able to tcguln all the lost ground if the 
one would only drop the Hundred-inch telescopic vision 
and the other the proverbial kanic.na pashyati policy. 
We wish Loth of them long and fruitful years. May they 
realise in time that the Congress is in danger of back¬ 
sliding into the abys.s, plunging the notion into chaos 
thereby. 

The Sugar Racket 

There is a common saying in the Bengalee language 
which means—he who cannot get hold of an eel goes 
to catch a cobra 1 The Central Governincnt’s talk in the 
third week of September last about controlling the 
rising price of sugar reminded us of this. After this 
talk began sugar went underground within a week 
from the sugar mills, from the slocki.sls’ godowns, from 
the traders’ shops. And the Government could only look 
foolish before all the world, once more demonstrating 
that they are no match for the foresight and cunning of 
those clemeuls in our population which have proved 
again to be cut-throat p.irasites on their own people. 
Big Bu.siness in India has earned this notoriety ; both 
the Government and the people are as yet but, helpless 
victims of these malefactors. 

But the sorriest part of the business is that the 
Government has gagged public opinion in regard to this 
latest betrayal of the general public. The Speaker of 
the Central Legislature and his opposite number in the 
Central Provinces denied to members opportunity to 
discuss this shaimeful profiteering. Except for their diciat 
that discussion was not relevant or necessary, we do not 
find any reason why the Goymment should have stifled 
this discussion. Tlfe is whm forces the conviction into 
the common , man’s ^^wnd Jhat in the. Departments of 
Coouserce dud of there are persons who 


are in league with the profiteers and black-marketeera 
in the country. 

It is not difficult to imagine how they start opera¬ 
tions. Decisions of the Government are made known to 
such periHjns in office, who in their turn inform the 
profiteers sufficiently in advance to organize measures 
to defeat the Government. In this matter of sugar, the 
mill-owners had previous notice, the stockists and the 
traders wore warned. The racket in textiles should have 
taught the Government that finance-capital in India 
has learnt from the British capitalists’ regime all nefarious 
measures, that it has developed a predatory nature by 
commerce with it and that in its way it is as disruptive 
of Indian economy as Conmiunism. And that the Nehru 
tlovernmenr. is only held in contemptuous regard by 
them as a result of its foolishness and goodness. 
Otherwise, how are we to explain their open defianee 
of and blatant disregard for all the exhortations of 
(he Government ? 

The Government knew or ought to have known 
the amount of sugai in the mills and in the hands oi 
(he sLoekists. Their supporters in the Congres; 
organization who arc crediii^d with having theii 
lingers on (he pulse of the people ought to have known 
the godowns in which the sugar was being stocked. 
The removal of this sugar to the under-world o 
black-market was no one-man job ; at least a few 
dozens of people must have co-operated in doing this 
vanishing trick. Are we to believe that the watch-dogi 
of the Government, who are the police, and the watch¬ 
dogs of the people’s interests who are Congres.s members, 
were taken unawares, were sleeping, when this trick wa? 

done ? 

Sugar. Case against Protection 

Mr. G. L. Mehta, Pre.sident, Indian Tariff Board 
l as said at Bombay (November 28), that the funda¬ 
mental solution for the problem facing the sugat 
industry lay not merely in increased production but 
.also in increased economic efficiency which is equi- 
valtmt, to a reduction in the real cost of production 
Thi.s could be achieved, he said, only by internal 
iirgunisalion from the farm to, the factory and from 
the factory to the dealer. He stressed that the diffi¬ 
culties and problems of sugar industry had primaril.^ 
been those of domestic concern and not related to 
foreign competition. 

Mr. Mehta was inaugurating the six-day Con¬ 
ference convened by the Board to consider the 
question of the continuance of protection to the 
industry beyond March 31, 1960, as lyell as certaii 
other matters including the working of the Indiar 
Sugar Syndicate, the present methods of fixation and 
control of prices of sugar as well as sugarcane, and 
the rationalisation of the sugarcane cultivation. 

In a survey of the sugar'induatry, Mr. Mehta said 
that the industry stood the country in good stead 
during the war. But in spite of protection extending 
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it 17 years, the industiy had not developed on a 
oned basis, its costs of production were high and 
prices completely out of parity with world prices 
sugar. 

Mr. Mehta said, “It is widely felt that behind the 
iff wall and with virtually a closed market during 
i last eight or nine years there has been little 
»ntive for the industry to increase its efficiency, 
le situation that has arisen in the last few montlis 
>63 not indicate that this national and protected 
dustry and the sugar trade have an adequate 
msciousness of their primary obligations to the 
immunity." 

Mr. Mehta dwelt on the circumstances leading to 
le present sugar crisis, and enquired as to how the 
hole of the current year's production together with 
be carry-over from the previous year vanished and 
“scarcity” ai'peared within a few weeks. In this 
ontext he referred to the fact that according to the 
onstilution of the Indian Sugar Syndicate, it fixed 
inly uiinirnum prices while a member was “quite free 
o sell at higher than the Syndicate’s price and pocket 
I he excess.” 

Apart from the specific complainls into which the 
Board had to inquire, Mr. Mehta stated that the 
Board had hccii cnlrii.'.lcd with the fimclion of report¬ 
ing, as and when neces.sary, on monopolies and other 
restraints on trade. Whatever the ju.slific;ition for the 
formation of the Syndicate might have been at a time 
of depression, it was essential now to ascertain what 
useful functions were being performed by the 
Svndtcntc in the interests of the producer as well as 
I be consumer. 

Referring to the peculiar nature of the control 
over the sugar industry as it had evolved in the 
Baited Provinces and Bihar, Mr. Mehta stated : “It is 
of the essence of a system of control that the 
responsibility for policy and action should be clearly 
and finally laid on one particular party.” 

So long as private price controls continued to be 
maintained by the Syndicate he saw no substance in 
the demand for the removal of Governmental control 
’over the price and movement of sugar. “It is essential 
for the Syndicate,” Mr. Mehta said, “to prove that it 
is not a fornt of cominnation in restraint of trade.” 

, The President referred to the fixation of the price 
of cane by the United Provinces and Bihar Govern¬ 
ments and deplored the fact that the advice of the 
Board for reducing the price of cane by six annas had 
been ignored by the two Governments. 

This, he said, was not also in consonance with the 
Government of India's policy to bring down the prices 
of all foodstuffs and other essential commod ties. He 
reaffirmed the Board’s view that “in a matter of this 
kind, the responsibility should be that of the Central 
Government." 

Other steps which Mr. Mehta suggested for bring¬ 
ing down the cost of production of sugar were the 
efficient utilisation of by-products, such as molasses 


and bagasse, particularly the prodtjetion of power 
alcohol, and schemes of research baaed on the actual 
conditions and needs of the industry and agriculture 
in different parts of the country. He also mentioned 
the cane cess levies by the United Provinces and 
Bihar Governments and enquired how far the amounts 
collected from the cess since its imposition ten years 
ago had been utilised for the purpose of cane 
developiment. 

Referring to the demand for allowing imports of 
sugar, the President made it clear that the Tariff 
Board had given it as its considered opinion that no 
ban on import n( sugar sliould be maintained except 
for balance of piymenls considerations. While rccog- 
iii.“ing that the foreign cxcliunge position was difficult, 
Mr. Mehta observed that “if the industry is recalci¬ 
trant or creates an artificial scarcity, there is no reason 
why Government should not explore the possibilities 
of importing sugar on a barter basis or resorting to 
controlled imjiorts which would have a salutary effect 
on internal prices.” 

On the question of continuance of protection, Mr. 
Mehta said th.at, while there was a large body of 
opinion in favour of its continuance, * it had been 
emphasised that any further protection should not be 
subject to a gradual reduction of duty in accordance 
with a reduction in costs and prices year after year. 

lie called for suggestion® in regard to the condi¬ 
tions to be imposed on the industry and on the 
agricultural interests concerned and for establishing an 
efficient and honest sales organisation, and appealed 
for a more austere attitude on the part of all con¬ 
cerned by placing common interests above sectional 
and regional gains. 

A discussion then followed on the question of 
demand for sugar during the next three years. After 
making allowance for various factors, such as price 
of guT and the partition of the country and also the 
tendency for rural population to consume more sugar, 
it was estimated that the demand during the next 
three years might be placed between twelve and 
thirteen lakh tons per annum. 

It was stated that, as against this estimated 
demand, the industiy had a total rated capacity of 
15 lakh tons and out of this, U.P. and Bihar alone 
counted for about 9 lakh tons. The industry as a whole 
was crushing only up to 65 per cent of its capacity. 
It was suggested in this connection that the Industry’s 
crushing capacity could be more fully utilised by 
shifting some of the factories to other provinces where 
they could have adequate supplies of cane. 

As regards the present shortage of sugar, the 
representatives of the Indian Sugar Mills Association 
were of the view that to meet the increased demand 
in the country energetic steps should be taken to 
increase actual production, as otherwise the country 
would be faced with a net deficit during 1949-50, while 
representatives »of the Indian*"'Sugar Syndicate felt 
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that the factories “at present were in a position to meet 
the entire indigenous demand. 

It was argued that the preicnt shortage was partly 
due to rapid despatch of sugar from factory ureas to 
the various consuming centres during the imonths of 
June and July this year, which was especially 
facilitated by provision of more than adequate trans¬ 
port as also the desire of the factories to be relieved 
of congestion in their godowns resulting from sub¬ 
normal offtake of sugar during the first half of this 
year. 

On the question of prices, the Indian Sugar Mills 
Association represented that when a statutory price 
for sugar is fixed by the Central Government the same 
authority should also fix cane prices instead of leaving 
it to Provincial Governments as at present. The most 
important element in the price structure today is the 
price paid for sugarcane whicli is Rs. 1-10-0 per maund 
in the United Provinces and Rs. 1-10-9 per maund in 
Bihar ; cane prices in other provinces are also at 
about the same level as in U. P. and Bihar. 

In the Tariff Board Report on ihc continuation of 
protection to the Sugar industry (1947). the technical 
efficiency of the industry lias been given as follows: 
“So far as tlie technical efficiency of the industry is 
concerned, the recovery of sugar from sugar cane in¬ 
creased from 8.70 per cent in 1934 to 10.2 per cent in 
1944-46. This is still below the recovery of 11.49 per 
cent in Java (1936-37), 12.OS per cent in Formosa (1938), 
11.60 per cent in Natal (1941), 11.48 per cent in 
Mauritius (1941) and 12.33 per cent in Cuba (1933) 
.... The overall technical efficiency of India increased 
from 83.35 per cent in 1934 to 85.04 per cent in 1940-41. 
Considering the serious deficiencies of the transport system 
in the sugar enne areas of India 85.04 per cent technical 
efficiency of sugar factories in India would compare 
favourably with 86..36 per cent technical efficiency in 
Java (1932), 86.32 per cent in Cuba (1931), and 82.61 
per cent in Natal (1941).” So although there is still 
room enough for increasing our technical efficiency, that 
is not the foremost problem. The most important prob¬ 
lem that has to be faced and solved is the position of 
the Sugar Syndicate. Mr. Mehta touched the right note 
when he said, “It is essential for the Syndicate to prove 
that it is not a form of combination in restraint of trade.” 

The pcoi®e want to see that the Government do not 
stop at that. The sugar industry of India today is 
dominated by a powerful combination of British and Indian 
interests and to the people it has been proved that 
the Sugar Syndicate has functioned and does function 
as a combination in restraint of trade. To ask the 
Syndicate to prove that it is not so is to ask not it to buy 
a rope with its own money and hang itself. It is for the 
Government to investigate and establish whether or not 
it is ■ combinstion in re.straint of trade and we consider 
that it is perfectly within the competence of the Tariff 
Board to start such in inquiry. Even a rough calculation 
reveals that during th^past 17 years, the consumers of 
sugar have paid some Rs. ^ crores by way of protective 


duty alone, besides black market prices. This Industry has 
completely forfeited the goodwill of the general mas* 
of the people as a national industry and serious questions 
have now arisen whether protection to such a set of 
racketeers should be continued for even a day more. 

Pandit Nehru*s American Tour • 

The ideological and material dividends that are 
expected from the Indian Union Prime Minister’s 
tour tltrough the United States and Canada will take 
long to arrive. Bui a raucous section of our people 
have been going about with the cry that Pandit 
Jawaharlal Nehru has, already bound his country to 
the chariot wheels of “dollar imperialism.” We append 
lifieiiiuicr, there lore, the sumtuavized opinion of a U.S.A. 
commentator, I. F. Stone, which appeared in the 
.'Vru, 1 oik LomiiasSf as giving a typically American view of 
the matter. It was wired from New York on 
October 20 last by the “United Press of America” 
News Agency. 

“The National Press Club lifted its Jim Crow 
rule for a coloured man. . . . Pandit Nehru was 
disappointing. It was a shock to see lum out of his 
native costume. . . . 

“Wliat lie liad to say did not fulfil promise ; 
the philosophical observations he made were at a 
level with any Rotary Club ‘inspirational’ 
speaker. . . . 

“I tried not to judge too harshly for he was 
in Washington on the almost universal pilgrimage 
of the foreign statesmen of our time. The dollar 
has become the new holy grail and dangerous 
delusions and dragons lie in wait for the seeker. 

“India, like almost eveiy other country on 
earth, needs dollars for reconstruction and develop¬ 
ment. But the bright promise of Bretton Woods has 
long faded away and the dollar has a hidden price. 

“There was something spiderish about the way 
the little men of Washington rolled out the rug for 
the Indian Socialist and thinker fresh fiom a suc¬ 
cessful revolution and the closest associate of 
Mahatma Gandhi. One may be sure they did not 
give Pandit Nehru a full reception with all the 
trimmings because Uiey wished to find wisdom. 
What they want is to line up India for the coming 
war. Washington is not handing out our dollars for 
neutrality. 

‘Pandit Nehru’s courageous speech at Columbia 
University last night more than made up for his 
cautious Press debut in Washington. The Columbia 
speech was an attack on the cold war, a criticism 
of President Truman’s foreign policy, a protest 
against the pressure Washington is exerting on 
other countries to line up for war and a warning 
from the colonial world, by its foremost living 
spokesman, against the doctrine of racial and, in 
paiticular. White supremacy. 

“When Pandit Nehru said he would not align 
India with either of the world Powers, he was 
hardly ingratiating himself with Mr. Truman. He 
was issuing a declaration of independence with 
which India may rally not only colonial and 
coloured people but those virtually of all the 
smaller countries on earth caught between the 
homicidal fears of the great Powers, the U.S.A. 
and the U.S.S.R. 

“It ia worth recalling that Americans and 
Russians together make up a minority of mankind. 
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India alone has more people <han both put 
together. Moscow, like Washington, wants no 
third force in the world. Yet peace depends on 
interposing some such blocs between the two 
great Powers. Pandit Nehru spoke for a greater 
Power than either. He spoke for mankind.*’ 

i 

Pakistan and Kashmir 

On November 12, India’s Prime Minister on his 
ay back home, had something to say at London on 
'akistan’s way with Kashmir. Addressing a Pr^ 
!onferenee of 200 representatives of the world’s press, 
’audit Jawaharlal Nehru was in superb form, and his 
idictment of Pakistan was focussed in the following 
eport sent by the Press Trust of India and Reuter : 

• "India was there as a protector at the invitation 
of the lawful Government of Kashmir and the 
popular leader of the people ; but what do the 
armies of Pakistan do there ?—I ask you for a 
straight answer to that question,’’ he asked with 
passion. 

"The one is a robber and invader ; the other 
is a friend of the countiy, going in as a friend of 
the people. India will not put up with this, no 
matter what are the consequences." 

With a view to enable our readers to understand 
this particular situation, we publish below a summary 
of the questions and answers, and describe the atmos¬ 
phere of the conference : 

Referring to Kashmir Pandit Nehru continued 
that whctlier the problem of the future of Kashmir 
took a longer or a shorter time to settle, one method 
of settling it should be ruled out completely—the 
melhod of armed force. 

Pandit Nehru told a correspondent, who had 
asked himi what were the hopes of early settlement 
of the Kashmir problem, that he supposed this 
ijuestion would come up before the Security Council 
at the beginning of next month. It was very difficult 
for him, however, he added, to say whether the 
problem would be finally settled. 

"Kashmir has aroused tremendous passions in 
India and outside,” said Pandit Nehru. ‘‘But we 
should be clear in our minds that there should be 
no armed force. Frankly I have the strongest and 
most passionate feeling about Kashmir and I will 
not put up with any bullying from Pakistan or any 
other country in the world." 

He dc'clared that Pakistan had committed in 
Kashmir "the most brutal aggression in the whole 
world" even taking into account what happened 
in Poland. People outside India proceeded on the 
assumnption that as eighty per cent of Kashmir’s 
population was Muslim, it should, for that reason, 
accede to Pakistan. 

His voice rising passionately. Pandit Nehru 
added : "This is a completely false impression. It 
is ultimately the people of Kashmir who will have 
to decide' regardless of Pakistan. 

"Pakistan has no standing but that of an 
aggressor which would be beaten back and thrown 
aside.” 

The Indian Prime Minister went on : "What¬ 
ever the position of India in Kashmir under 
International Law, what position have the armies 
• of Pakistan, I want to know that." 

Kashmir acceded to India and India was 


responsible for Kashmir when the Pakistan Army 
went in. This last fact had been denied before the 
Security Council, denied everywhere. He had 
never heard a more flagrant, a more outrageous 
lie. India will not put up with this, no matter 
what are the consequences. 

Referring to letters in English newspapers on 
Kashmir, Pandit Nehru said he wanted to be clear 
about the true situation with regard to India and 
Pakistan. 

"We shall not permit Pakistan to go into its 
usual tactics of creating religious feuds, as they 
have done elsewhere. Ever>1)ody of you find 
writings and pi-eachings in the Pakistan Press and 
by Pakistanis that it was a jehad (a holy war). 
You must understand that it is no such thing. 
Over the last twelve years, even before the 
partition, the vast majority of the Muslim popu¬ 
lation under Sheikh Abdullah and the National 
Conference were fighting for democratic Govern¬ 
ment against the Maharaja. Muslim Leaguers who 
believed in Ihis two-nation theory tried to create 
religious feuds there hut did not succeed, even 
before the partition. What you now have ranged 
against in Kashmir, is Nationalist Muslims fignt- 
ing on an ideological basis who had alwj^s been 
fighting for freedom, against other Maxims. 

"It was generally assumed that because India 
accepted partition of the country, she accepted 
the two-nation theory and therefore it followed 
that Kashmir with a majority _ Muslim population 
automatically belonged to Pakistan." 

India did not accept the two-nation theory, 
otherwise there were 35 million Muslims _ in India 
who could be held to be citizens of Pakistan, the 
Prime Minister said. 

Partition had been agreed to by India on a 
territorial basis, not on the basis of the two-nation 
theory. 

The vast majority of Muslims were against the 
two-nation theory. In the final analysis, the conflict 
in Kashmir was not between Hindus and Muslims 
but between jieople who wanted freedom based on 
Kashmiri nationalism, with all the population pull¬ 
ing together and believers in the two-nation theory 
—that nationality went by religion and should be 
based on that more or less. Practically every single 
individual who had fought for independence for 
Kashmir was on India’s side. Those who had pot 
fought were always talking about Kashmir being 
"liberated from the Hindus.” 

As soon as Pandit Nehru sat down, having 
been listened to for several minutes in dead silence, 
excited questions were flung at him from all direc¬ 
tions. • 

Pandit Nehru ro.se to his feet again. To one 
question he answered that of the ways of solving 
the Kashmir problem, war was ruled out. 

"India continues to suggest," he said, “that 
there should be mediation and that this mediation 
should be under the auspices of the United Nations; 
partly because we want to inciease the prestige of 
the United Nations.” 

The passion which characterized Pandit Jawahar- 
lal Nehru’s references to Kashmir at this Press 
Conference appears to have ruffled feelings at 
Karachi where Pakistan’s Finance Minister, Janab 
Ghulam Mohanimad, gave expreesion to bis "pained 
surprise.” On, November 14, addrcjsing the Karachi 
Chamber of Commerce, he is reported to have %id : 
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“Pandit Nehru has come out ia hw true 
colours. He posed as an aposUe of truth and non¬ 
violence before America. The exhibition of bad 
manners in his abuse of Pakistan, to say tlie least, 
is unfortpvable. He calls us liars and robbers. I 
challenge Pandit Nehru in the name of demo¬ 
cracy to face a free plebiscite in Kashmir. The 
verdict will then be with the people of Kashmir 
and that verdict will be the real answer to Pandit 
Nehru.” 

What Ghulam Mohammad failed to say was what 
was his idea of a “free plobiscite.” In Sylhet, in East. 
Pakistan, and in tin* N,-W. K. 1’. in West Pakistan, 
we have seen “free plei)i...(:ii(*.s‘’ ol tlic hc.'t llitJcTiaii 
model. No doubt that is what he wants. 

On tlie 16th November last Pandit Nehru addressed 
a Press Conference at New Delhi where he appeared 
in a more mellow mood in his leferences to Pakistan’s 
aggression on Kashmir. He reaffirmed his stand on 
this subject going over the same arguments. There 
was one remark, however, which has intrigued many 
of our people. He used the words “rectification of 
boundaries” or “modification of boundaries, etc., etc., 
which could not bo ruled over.” The more cynical 
amongst us find in these words a hint of coming 
efvents, of a possible partition of the Kasbmir-Jammu 
State on lines almost similar to what followed the 
decision of June 3, 1947. 

While on the subject we are di.sposcd to think 
that Pandit Nehru’s repudiation of the “two-nation” 
theory as influencing that decision will be taken by 
the world with some reserve as things .stand. The 
party which had eoiitrived In get Pakistan heliew-s in 
it still, and the Nehru (lovemment’s “.secular" 
policy makes but little tippi'al to most of the 35 million 
Muslims who still rera.sin in the Indian Union. It may 
be unfortunate, but unless this fact be recognised by 
us all, there is in store for us more trouble and more 
of the bestiulilio.s that heralded the tirrival of 
Pakistan. 

Communist Activities in Calcutta 

The Police Commissioner of Culciitia lias declared 
in a Press Conference that Cotnmiinisi activities in Cal¬ 
cutta are under control. A reporter a'ked him as to 
whetlicr he would like to eoninient on the report pub¬ 
lished in a Calcutta daily to the effect that Communist 
activities of late have im-reased in the city and thairthe 
Communists have shifted their activities from the rural 
areas and have made Calcnila their base. Replying, the 
Police Chief said that he did not agree with the leport 
that Communist activities have of late increased in the 
city and that the Communists have shifted their activi¬ 
ties from the rural areas and have concentrated in Cal¬ 
cutta. He eategorically stated “the Communist activities 
are very much subdued now-a-days and in Calcutta they 
arc vciy much controlled.” He did not think that Com¬ 
munists would shift eheir activities from the rural areas 
and concentrate in-^jSSiJcutta because in the city they had 
the means of sufy^^ing lawlessness quickly. 


This PVess C6nference was held on November 21. 
Five days after the Police Chief’s declaration that Com¬ 
munist activities in Calcutta were very much subdued, 
a very big Communist rally was held in the city, openly 
convened under the banner of the Communist Flag, in 
the name of a Peace Congress. The large moelinga were 
followed on both the days by very big processions, one 
parading the northern sector, the other the southern 
sector of the city. Both the processions were at least a 
mile and a half long and seveial deep, and created pro¬ 
found impression upon the public although their news 
liave been practically suppressed. In the villages, the 
‘iiuation is eipjally uncertain. That the Communists 
have secured firm grip on certain groups of peasants has 
been evident in several instances when the police suffered 
violent re-sisiance in their attempt to apprehend Com¬ 
munist lenders resulting in firing and bloodshed. 

The Communist pioiessions of November 26 and 27 
were perfeelly oiderly. This, to us, marks a change in 
tlieir tactics. Hitherto, their processions were invariably 
always accompanied by violent activities like bomb 
ihiowing on the police and burning of State Buses and 
Ham cars. The raid on Duin Duin Airport in broad 
day light has clearly demonstrated the worthlessne-ss and 
unprepaiedness ol the police. The firing upon women 
proeessionbts followed by tile Coroner’s verdict that it was 
iinjiislilied, togi-ther with the filing on gaoled prisoners, 
lias added jiileii.sc unpopnlarity to the inefficiency and 
unpreparedne.ss of our complai eiit police. The later 
violent demonslralinns, staged willi all the techniques of 
street fighting during u coup-de-etat, smack a.s rehearsals 
for a (oiiiiiig coup. Now, a sudden cliange-ovcr '.o 
otilerly demonstration and rally can only mean that they 
are now going in for wider popular support which, 
VMlh tile iinpotnilarily of the Government, would not be 
impossihJc of achievenient. 

It is not very difficult to see that the Communists 
liave two olijCLiive.--- to prepaie for the ooming elections, 
as well as to prepare for a coup. With Communists 
fighting on the Burma front and poised for invasion of 
Tibet, vve do think that complacence of the nature indi¬ 
cated by the Calcutta Police Chief may lead us unwarily 
into a dangerous position. As regards the potentialities of 
such a situation, we are in substantial agreement with 
the writer of an article titled “Revolutionary Calcutta” 
in the Statesman. We append some significant paragraphs 
from that arlielo below : 

“The exploitation of the riotous potentialities of big 
cities has been a feature of violent political agitation every¬ 
where in the world. I do not know how this was practically 
managed elsewhere, but in regard to Calcutta I can say 
that when it came to defying authority thiough rioting, 
or of leaching a rival party or community a lesson thiough 
the same means, no political leaders or organizations com¬ 
mitted themselves. They did not even create or organize 
the rebellious elements. They simply depended on certain 
pre-existent and fairly well-known elements of disorder. 
The specific role of the open organizations was limited 
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to creating the psychological background and to main¬ 
taining a liaison, sometimes close, sometimes distant, with 
the promoters of disorder. Except in abnormal circum¬ 
stances the switching on and off of the troubles was more 
or less under the control o£ the leaders. 

The link between the rioters and leaders was main¬ 
tained by a very easy method. The higher leadership 
kept in touch with the second-rank leaders, and at times 
even with the group leaders in the wards. The second- 
rank leaders were in contact with the group leaders, and 
the group leaders with the NCOs of the riot commandos. 
The links were rather loose, and thus there was a dilution 
of criminality as one went upwards, and at tlte highest 
levels there might have been no criminal incitement 
whatever. The lower leaders were never so crude 
as to ask point-blank questions. A bland smile 
was enough fur then, and if money was wanted 
there always was a good patriotic, religious or social 
object to justifiy an advance. But in almost every case 
llie lower hierarchy assured themselves that there wa.s 
no express disapproval from the top. Nothing was done 
against the known wishes of the leaders. 

Let us now consider the various elements of disorder. 
The general term “mob” is wholly mi.sleading. The first 
and tlie oldest element of disorder is the riff-raff living in 
the congested bustees. There used to be both Hindus 
end Muslims among them. The majority were, and per¬ 
haps still are. non-Bengali. Tliis riff-raff is under the 
influeiii-e of professional crooks, ruffians, smugglers and 
the like, hut aNo has associations and afiiliations quite 
high up. This particular group, which is analogous to 
any gangster group in any city, has played a more im¬ 
portant |>art in communal than in political riots It was 
never a very important factor in political disorders and 
its importance has declined further. 

The second disorderly clement is comprised by mill- 
hands, menial workers, conseivancy personnel, and simi¬ 
lar classes of labour. They too are mostly non-Bengali, 
and their disorderly propensities are sharpened by the 
fact that they live away from their families, with very 
few women and cliildren in their midst, unless the women 
also happen to be millharid.s. These men have as their 
natural leaders the more a.ssertive and unruly among 
themselves. 'But in the last 25 years or so Communists 
and Socialists of the doctrinaire type (mostly belonging 
to the intelligeiit.sia) have acquired great influence over 
them. Under this new influence and leadership the 
political role of Indian industrial labour has grown and 
generally speaking the labourers can be roused very easily 
by a handful of key men. 

The political demonslrulions from the days of the 
Non-co-operation Movement have developed the habit of 
creating, in addition to demonstrations properly so-called, 
such as meetings, processions and the like, a penumbra 
of excitement, or what in India are called “huUahs”, 
simple uproars. On the other hand, the cotamnnal riots 
have fostered the more deadly' habit of secret assault, 
murder and arson. 


Each of these forms of trouble had its characteristic 
outward aspect in British and epi-British days. In the 
“hullahs*’ a great concourse of people spilled out in the 
streets, stood excitedly on the footpaths, shouting, gesti¬ 
culating jeering at passing motor-cars, trams and buses, 
sometimes throwing stones and dirt at them, and stamped¬ 
ing widely away at the approach of a police wagon. The 
murderous manifesta’tions were more stealthy. The as¬ 
sailants lay ill wait, swooped on an unwary opponent, 
stabbed him and slunk away. It was not the professional 
hadniBsh or gooiida alone who practised these murders. In 
the communal riots of the last years of British rule, 
some young men of respectable families unconcernedly 
sat down to breakfast after a twilight adventure of blood¬ 
shed. 

Since 1942, however, the two activities liave tended 
to combine. The simple uproar has grown into a com¬ 
pound uproar, with assault and arson tlirown in. Before 
independence these compound uproars did not normally 
take place where a police or military force was actually 
present. The attacks were usually directed against un¬ 
protected persons, jiJaces and vehicles. There weie no 
pitched battles. .Since independence, however, both uproar 
and assault or ar.'on have become bolder. Tbe crowds are 
no longer as afraid, as they once were, to stand up to 
tlie police, nor do the terrorists show the same readiness 
to run away after an outrage. If this is due to the pos¬ 
session of better and a larger number of lethal weapons, 
it (togeilier with the very fact of the possession of these 
weapons) may also indicate a greater volume of conni¬ 
vance, sympathy and acquiescence on the part of many 
(itizens.” 

What worries us most is the equal complacence of 
Dr Roy and Saidar Patel in regard to the realities 
in West Bengal. Wc are not unaware of the measures 
and precautions taken against disruptive moves by com¬ 
munists and otheis of that ilk. Wc further know that 
the .situation as it is lo-day is not at all so alarming, to 
the extent that it has been made to appear in certain 
papers outside this province. But what we would like 
to impress upon ilic Government, both in West Bengal 
and the centre, is that in the present atmosphere of 
popular discomeni and frustration, coupled with the 
general political ignoiarice amongst the masses, a critical 
situation may easily develop into a general conflagration, 
if other circumstances are favourable to the underground 
incendiaries. We have seen little in the work of the 
Police to leassure us about their capacity to handle a 
major campaign of disruption. 

Sardar Patel's Economic Policy 

Sardar Palcl’.s ttpeech, of ■whieli the substantial 
portion is given infra, at the Standing Cotfimittee 
of the Central Advisory Council of Industries marks 
a long step further towards placating the capitalists 
in order to wki their support for the Government. For 
the past two years, Indian capitalist^ have been 
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virtually on strike and finally it has succeeded in 
re-orienting the entire economic policy of the Govern¬ 
ment of India in their favour. Sardarji has practically 
assured the black-marketeer to come forward to invest 
his ill-gotten and evaded money pjomieing him a fair 
measure of immunity. Sardarji’s speech marks a distinct 
departure from the economic policy enunciated by the 
Congress. 

Janata, the Socialist Party’s o:gan, has challenged 
the speech -ind rightly so. It state.? that “the Congress 
now stands avowedly for the support and defence of 
Indian capitalist domination. The Finance Minister 
gave the clearest expression to this decision and 
Sardar Patel outlined the manner in which this policy 
of orientatiiin was going to be put into action in the 
coming months. . . . The Socialist Party is firmly 
convinced that in a country where the vast bulk of 
working people are robbed of their primary require¬ 
ments of food, clothes and shelter, economic stability 
can only be attained by rapid .and radical social 
changes, by ending the domination of profiteering 
interests and ownership of trade and industry.” 

Both Siirdaiji and the Socialist Party have taken 
only two classes of the population into their considera¬ 
tion, namely, the capitalists and labour and have left 
out the vast bulk of consumers. Capitalisis, although 
the strongest and the most powerful by virtue of their 
wealth and say in the Government, represent 
numerically a miscrospic section of the people. Labour 
accounts for well under one per cent of the popula¬ 
tion. The rest are the consumers, subjected to the 
tyranny of both. It must be ndmilted that labour is 
no longer the helpless proletariat as Marx liad seen 
them in the middle of the nineteenth ccntuiy. Today 
a number of legislations exist for their security and 
welfare and the whole society is susceptible about any 
injustice to them. Food, cloth, medical aid and shelter 
are available to thorn at a cost unthinkable to the 
common people who have not the good fortune to 
work in an organised factory. The recent growth of 
absenteeism in factories and slacikncss in work is a 
clear indication that standard of living has lagged 
behind increment in money wages leading to accu¬ 
mulation of cash in the hand.? of labour. Mutual 
competition between the Communists, the Socialists 
and the I.N.T.U.C. have all centred round the 
question of increasing wages and emoluments for 
labour which has resulted in a high cost of production. 
Overhead charges and managing agency evils are no 
doubt factors in the cost of production but the wage 
bill accounts for the largest proportion of it, and when 
increase in wages is accompanied by slackness in 
work, the result is found to be disastrous. In the 
interest of the country at large, the consumers in 
particular and even for the ultimate benefit of labour 
itself, tipne has conje for crying a halt to this senseless 
competition in pushing up wages as the British Trade 
Unions have recently done. Even iit the U.S.S.R. 
itself, tberoe » a minimum wage but subject to a 


minimum production. Produetidn torgebs should be 
statutorily fixed not onl^^ for capital but labour as 
well. The society today has grievances against the 
labour as welt as the capital ; the adulteration of 
spindle oil with mustard oil is done not by the 
capitalist with his family members but by our 
labourers themselves in return for a few more shekels. 
Black-marketing and adulteration would have become 
a thing of the past if our labourers had refused to 
participate in tlmse evils and earn tainted money. Is 
it unfair to expect that labour will reciprocate to the 
attention and sacrifice it has received from the 
people ? As things stand today we are compelled to 
say that organised labour is victimising the common 
man to a degree that is beginning to be comparable 
to the capitalist racket. 

We arc unable to share Sardarji’s boast of having 
reduced food and cloth prices. There is much truth 
in the assertion of Janata that “the peasants will not 
lieed the appeal for expanded production so long as 
they are not able to buy their needs at a more reason¬ 
able price. Lowering of food prices is, therefore, like 
putting the cart before the horse.” We fail to under¬ 
stand why the Government of India are not doing 
their best to plan their imports so that essential 
articles like cloth, sugar, etc., are imported in larger 
quantities. A judicious restriction of the import of 
secondary nece&sities like toilet products, cycles, motor 
cars, etc., must release sufficient foreign exchanges for 
the import of primary necessities, A reduction in the 
prices of basic articles like cloth, sugar, gur, kerosene 
oil, etc., will of itself pave the way for a reduction 
in food prices. 

The analysis and remedies of our economic pro¬ 
blems which the spokesmen of the Government of 
India have offered showed a total disregard of the 
primary privations of the "va.st working population” 
according to the Socialist Party and the general 
population according to us. We refuse to believe that 
the Government of India are unable to devise and 
enforce stringent and deterrent measures for the 
elimination of the present loot that is going on in our 
consumer goods production and trade. Had they taken 
the general masses into their conMenee and looked 
to their needs, we believe that two years of indepen¬ 
dence would have been enough to build up a produc¬ 
tion structure wherein the whole people would have 
participated. Sardar Patel has taken a step in the 
reverse direction which is bound to increase the 
present chaos. 

Sardar Patel’s Appeal to Industrialists 
and Labour 

Inaugurating the first meeting of the Standing 
Committee of the Central Advisory Council of Indus¬ 
tries in New Delhi this morning, Sardar Vallabhbfaai 
Patel, Deputy Prime Minister, said, 'The ultimate 
object of all our efforts must be to attain that indus¬ 
trial efficiency and self-sufficiency which would increase 
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general prosperity and thereby secure *tt higher stand¬ 
ard of living for the common man. On the basis of 
this ultimate objective you can devise a plan for what 
is immediately or in the near future practicable. We 
could then—Goveminent, industnalista and lidmur—all 
of us participate in a great national effort for recovery 
and reconstruction.” The meeting was attended by 
other members of the Cabinet and leading industrial¬ 
ists, besides the members of the Standing Committee. 

Appealing to labour, industrialists, capitalists and 
shareholders to grasp the nature and extent of the 
difficulties facing the country, Sardar Patel warned them 
tliat the situation was such that they could not stand 
any further deterioration. “Any resultant uncertain¬ 
ties or confusion.” he said, “are not going, to help any 
of us; they will only be exploited by those for whom 
there is neither the sancitity of life nor property.” 

Sardarji said, “Wc must bear in mind the com¬ 
paratively recent growth of our industries and the 
short history of our industrialisation India has 
been looked upon for ages as a predominantly agri¬ 
cultural country. Those who swore by that state¬ 
ment little realised the wealth of resources that 
were available in the countiy and that they would, 
if properly tapped and efficiently exploited, place this 
country in the forefront of industrialised countries in 
the world. We have, however, to realise that in the 
process of this industrialisation we have to make up 
the leeway of decades, maybe, centuries. There has 
never been and never can be anything like an indus¬ 
trial revolution in this country, which would quickly 
l.ransform its agricultural economy into a predomi¬ 
nantly industrial one. Our industrialisation, starting, 
at a time of more progressive ideas than characterised 
the industrial revolution of Europe, has naturally to 
take note of modern ideas of relationship between the 
employer and labour and between both and the gene¬ 
ral community. It has also to take note of what 
would, in the context of 18th century conditions, be' 
hevelre handicaps and drawbacks. These naturally) 
place limitations on the freedom of individual initia¬ 
tive and enterprise. They naturally circumscribe the 
limit within which personal ability, talent and com¬ 
petence can function. If you add to these complex¬ 
ities, those of international finance and trade move- 
^ments and the big handicap of foreign domination, 
yqu have a picture of difficulties which would make 
even stout hearts tremble. 

“There can be no den^ng the fact that the two 
world wars have made a tremendous difference to the 
pace of our progress. The operation of the national¬ 
istic forces in the countiy has not failed to affect 
the pace and character of our industrialisation. Never¬ 
theless, I feel that those who try to find fault with 
ouy present industrial structure or with the policies 
which generally govern our conduct in die industrial 
field will do well to remember that there is another 
side of the story without which ^ur appreciation of 
the ^uadoD c«mot be cpmple^. 
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“We are today faced with an economic situadon 
without parallel in our history. After the end of die 
war we succeeded to an inheritance of substantial 
foreign balances and a comparatively large caeh 
balance in pur own coimtry. Today we find our 
foreign balances substantially reduced; what is worse, 
they are locked up in a country which is finding 
itself considerably in difficulties, and the economic 
situation of which is in many respects woVse than qur 
own. Our cash balances have also been largely 
drained away. The tide of post-war inflation is still 
breaking on our shores. In foreign trade our imports 
have been outbalancing our exports, with the result 
that the currencies which matter to us for our indus¬ 
trial effort are in short supply. Inside the country 
the spiral of prices has been rising. There is a high 
level of taxation and we have already placed the last 
but one straw on the proverbial camel’s back. The 
cumulative effect of our taxation policy has undoubt¬ 
edly been to reduce tlie richness as it was understood 
in what some might regard as the ’glorious post.’ 
Tliis diminution in the resources of what were the 
investing classes has adversely affected the invest¬ 
ments in trade and industry. Indeed, it would not 
bo far wrong to say that, except small savings the 
sources of investment have practically dried up. The 
middle classes, which were the mainstay of our 
economic power, find themselves in sore strait*. 
Labour has undoubtedly secured higher wages. Its 
demands in the way of consumer goods have increased 
both in quality and quantity. The agriculturists as a 
re.sult of higher prices have also improved their 
material resources, but neither labour nor the agri¬ 
culturists arc in a position to invest on anything like 
the same scale in which the middle classes used to 
do in the past. Other countries have adopted the 
role of welfare state when they were substantially 
more advanced in their industrialisation. 'Wc have 
to adopt that role today when we are hardly on our 
feet as an industrial country. All this has produced 
a tremendous strain not only on our national ex¬ 
chequer but also on the capacity of industrialists to 
help themselves. 

“If wc look at the causes which have brou^t 
about the present situation, the remedies become 
obvious. It is quite clear that we cannot go on 
maintaining such a high level of prices. Prices must, 
therefore^ come down. With our incomes shrinking 
and the prospect of further shrinkage, unless we stage 
a quick recovery, we must cut down our expenditure 
in order to balance our budget. We must build up 
our resources in thora foreign cuirendes which we so 
sorely need for our*induBldBl effort. For this we 
•must cut down those imports whieffi are for our 
imimediate purposes unessential and in this I ■ diall 
indude food imports, because I am convinced that 
wirii honest* co-ordinated and concentrated effort we 
can make up whatever defidency in food production 
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there exitta todaji!. We must create « sense of con- 
fidenoe iuhth -in invefrtior and in those on .whom 
mU:.faitt.7the great bational duty of utilising invest¬ 
ments. .11 is only tijen that we can successfully imple- 
Bjent our eSorts to stimulate investments and ‘ to 
ensure that every pie that is saved is utilised in a 
grdat'. national endeavour to stage a recovery from 
a .ewere economic njalaisc.' .Above all dus, however, 
we auist build up our strength not on the basis of 
temporary palliatives or artificial reductions in prices 
or stimulation of investments but on surer founda¬ 
tion of increased production and increased wealth of 
which that production. is such a great contributory 
faclm. 

shoiild like to give you an account of vdiat 
We have done sintie the Finance Minister announced 
fctbyeAmeht's ptogrhmme in his two speeches in the 
Donstituenl Assembly bn the 6th and dth October, 
1W9. I and my colleagues have constantly kept 
(inder 'revie# during the one month that has passed 
the rcqniretoents of our economic situation. You 
must have followed in the press the measures which 
Wo' have announced from lime to time in implementa¬ 
tion of the programme that was laid down by the 
Finance Minister in his speech. We have succeeded 
in roducinll food and cloth prices by an appreciable 
margin. These two' commodities form by far the 
largest part of an average citizen’s budget. We are 
feoing ahead with the examination of other proposals 
for the reduction of prices, but, frankly speaking, I 
am not satisfied with the reduction which we have 
secured either in extent or the manner of it. It is 
clear that we have been able to secure this reduction 
partly by artificial aids and I readily grant that, if 
reduction has to be effective, it must be natural 
and, long -811 stained. As you must have all noticed 
We have effected very substantial economies in our 
t/penditure. It is true that it has meant the closure 
of some undertakings which must be regarded as 
utoful, but when the question comes of one’s own 
existence, it is life itself, and not artificial aids to 
life, which is of paramount signifinanae. The 
economies which we have effected must be judged 
in that light. You must have also observed the 
heavy cuts which we have imposed in imports and 
the regulatjions which we have issued regarding our 
exports. These have already succeeded in substan¬ 
tially reducing our adverse balances and it is quite 
lyjssible that sooner rather than lofter we ^all 
achieve a position of rantage as compared to bur 
previous margin of adversity. Our taxation policy 
is, as you know, formulated on an annual basis,. I 
have no doubt, however, that Iry Hon’ble collea^e 
the Finance Minister ryill re-examine the whole taxa¬ 
tion .structure in the light of the present situation* 
when he frames his proposals for the next budget. 

" Vbu have already> his assurance that, as soon as 
Opportunity offers itself, we will bring down direct 
taxation to s more reasonable level 


. brings me to the:, que^ion of; evaann -oi 

taxes ,#hi<dt has admittedly tidrea plane the past 
and whuh.X dare,.say is talut^ plaoe'nvaautO(liay... -l 
do not think >that any Government hex bom able 
to devise a, leak-proof ,system taxation.: . J «]ao 
acknowledge that the- profit motive is a great stimu¬ 
lant to exertion and rules .human ^conduet in what¬ 
ever walk of life it may he,. whether it ib die capi¬ 
talist, the middle classes, the labour or die agrinul- 
turists with whom we may have to deal. .At the 
same time, transcending everything. must be a hi gh 
sense of civic oonsdousnejss and national duty. What 
would riches avail those who have hoarded wealth 
if the- economic, conditions of the country, unsolved, 
lead to chaos? Nor would it help Government at 
all to devise measures which do not bring out for 
Utilisation in economic undertakings all these hoards. 
The problem is not merely ethical but also econo¬ 
mical. Economies is an intensely practical science 
and I would urge upon you to look at the practical 
side of this problem more closely and to evolve 
remedies whereby we can harness these hidden re¬ 
sources for, the purpose of national service. I have 
always maintained that it is the duty of every citizen 
who has talent, who has experience and who has 
ability to give the benefit of these virtues to the 
nation. I can assure you that, if you can put for¬ 
ward constructive suggestions in this regard. Govern¬ 
ment would be only too glad to give their close and 
earnest consideration to them. 

‘ I would not regard temporary palliatives as 
adequate. In my judgment the key to our economic 
situation lies in increased production. The problem 
of increasing production has to be looked at in two 
ways. It seems a greater utilisation of our industrial 
capacity at present. It also means that we must not 
be content with merely utilising what we have, but 
must explore'' fresh fields and pastures new. For the 
expansion of our industrial effort we must obviously 
have more capital and investments. I was looking the 
other day into the figures of our installed capacity 
and was comparing them with our production figures 
both last and this year. My study of these figures 
has convinced me that there is conaiderablfe scope for 
greater efforts in order to achieve peak ^oduction up 
to the maximum of our installed capacity. Increased 
production would enable us not only - to meet the 
demands of the consumers but also substantially to 
cut down our imports thei^by saving 'vahiabie foreign 
exchan^ for other more presring needs, chief of 
which would be the import of capital goods which-we 
would require for old or new industrial tmdertakihgs. 
To name a few industries in which I feel increased 
production is possible and must be achieved, I waOM 
mention; steel, cotton textiles, sugan^, electri(»l godds; 
chemicals, machine tools, paper and cement. T can 
state unequivocally that our aim and purpose ia* to 
remove obstacles aad.not to place new nnw ik your 
way and it is our'wmbition to'Inidce 'U'grUHt 
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ordinatod ^eiort'ib (tfda that hy Ta At immm ecwipien- 
tM»n bet!weffi> youtvrives and Qovwm&eat «e' aaajr 
jok)^ terye i great oational cause; ' . 

"We are- aknlng at -self-auffidiency in food-grains by 
1951. J bavp no dotdJt myafilf that, with all-rouhd 
co-bbpmfciori from Provincial, .Govemmenta, agrictil- 
tdr^e aiid disinbuting agencies, We would be able to 
Make' up mich a comparatively small deficiency in our 
food supply as exists. Whatewr imports we make 
should be designed to support our food production 
drive <1^ creating that psychological effect which the 
G^teace of reserves has always on the public mind; 
at -the same time, it is clear that we must have a 
balked agricultural economy in which cash and food 
leropB find their adequate place justified by their 
impoiftanoe to national economy. Tlie recent devalu¬ 
ation, crisis has convinced me that we have to attain 
B measure of self-sufficiency not only in our food 
production'but also in the production of those valuable 
crops vijt. jute and cotton, which not only support 
two of our important industries but also bring in 
valuable foreign exchange. As far as I can see, it is 
only by stimulating further exports of jute and cotton 
goods that we can substantially promote our export 
drive. The recent demand from foreign countries for 
our cotton goods has been an encouraging factor and 
Government propose to explore all possible avenues 
of meeting Ibis demand consistent with the needs of 
our domestic market. We have in hand measures to 
increase the acreage under jute cultivation and also 
stimulate the indigenous growth of cotton. We are 
also examining the possibility of importing cotton in 
ordca" to ensure that our mills do not suffer on account 
of difficulties in procuring cotton from areas which 
hitherto helped to feed our factories with raw 
materials, but are constantly employed. 

, “We now come to the question of opening up new 
industrial enterprises. The question is largely one of 
securing sufficient capital and capital goods and the 
necessary foreign exchange. In laying out our pro¬ 
gramme, however, our aim must be to survey our 
resources to plan out on the basis of what we can 
achieve in the near future and to ensure that what 
we produce goes a long way in reducing our depend¬ 
ence on currencies which we can save in order further 

*to intensify our industrial effort. The ultimate object 
of all these efforts must be to attain that industrial 
efficiency and self-sufficiency by geometrical progres- 
i»on which would increase general prosperity and 
thereby secure a higher standard of living for the 
common man. On the basis of this ultimate objective 
you can devise a plan for what is immediately or in 
th^ near future, practicable. We could ^enr-Govern- 
ahent, industrialists and labour—oil of lu participate 
in ; great national effort for recovery and 
yeconstnictipn.^,,, 

1;.'lAs ^reganli the problem pf stunt^t^ing invest- 
^ hsvd already inteasifiled mts p^poganda 


drive for. investment in National Savings Certifica^. 
We hove also appointed a Committee to consider 
immediate mearares in the direction of extending 
banking facilities tb rural areas. You have probadily 
already seen the Press Note which was issued yesterday 
in which we have announced our schemes for emergency 
cuts and compulsory savings in respect of Ceptral 
Government employees. We hope that other Govern¬ 
ments will follow suit and that gradually we would be 
able to extend the scheme of compulsory savings to 
other sectors of the population. While the outs would 
make an appreciable reduction in our expenditure, we 
hope that the general public will react to the psycho¬ 
logical effect of these cuts. The scheme of compulsory 
savings is going to result in making available a few 
orores for our investments, but, if followed up in 
respect of non-Qovemment employees, we, expect a 
substantial relief to our ways and means position. I 
know that many of the investors are afraid of .coming 
forward either because they fear that they might be 
rendered liable to tax on “evaded” income, or their 
investments might be taken into account in investigw- 
tions into "evaded” money, even though the amount 
may come out of income on which they have paid 
taxes. Wc are, however, considering how best we can 
meet these fears and apprehensions and hope shortly 
to finalise our measures to deal with this category of 
potential investments without prejudicing the working 
of the l,axation machinery which we have already set 
up; in other words, while that machinery will con¬ 
tinue to function, wc should like to evolve ways and 
means whereby, preserving anonymity of contributions, 
this important source of investment can be ^ectively 
tapped. 

"I know the difficulties that confront both labour 
and labour leaders. The foundations of prosperity are 
often laid on self-denial. If, today, when the nation 
demands sacrifices all round, labour also makes sacri¬ 
fices and helps others to do so, let it be labour's credit 
that it has taken the lead and shown the way. If 
others do not follow, the nation will know how to 
deal with them. Let them trust the judgment of the 
nation and those to whom has fallen the duty of lead¬ 
ing the nation- through the present crisis. -Let it first 
participate in creating wealth before claiming its just 
share. Let it regard ‘go-slow tactics’ as inimical to 
its interests and those of the nation. Today, he serves 
the nation best who produces most and none is worse 
enemy of the country than he who retards the process 
of production. 

“Finally, let me appeal to you all, labour and 
industrialists, capitalists and ahareboldecs alike, to 
grasp Mly the nature and extent of the difficulties 
with which we are faced. The situation is such that 
we cannot stand ' any further deterioration. . Any 
resultant uncertainties or confusion are not going to 
help any one of us; they will only be exploited 
those for ‘vhom there is neither the sanctify of life vm 
of propprly.” ’ “ ■ 
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Boundary Disputes with East Bengal 

« 

The following Press Trust oj India news was sent 
ont from New Delhi on November 11 last. 

Lord Justice Algot Baggc of Sweden has 
accepted the invitation of the Governments of India 
and Pakistan to serve as Chairman of the Inter- 
Dominion Boundary Com'miMiion. The Commission 
is expected to start, work in the first week of 
December 1949, it is learnt. 

It was authoritatively stated in New Delhi that 
no reference, oflicial or unofficial, had been made 
by the Pakistan Government to the Government of 
India to include the area adjoining Suleimanki 
headworks on the West Punjab border within the 
scope of the work of this Commission. During an 
interview with the Secretary-General of the Indian 
Foreiffn Office, the Pakistan High CoramiKsioner 
had only made a peivsonal suggestion that this 
might be done. 

The dispute regarding the Suleimanki head- 
works, however, is under correspondence between 
the Governments of India and Pakistan and it is 
yet too early to say whether this matter should be 
referred to arbitration, and, if so, who should arbi¬ 
trate on this issue. 

It is explained lha( the .specific provision in 
the Inter-Dominion Agreement sotting up the 
•tribunal to settle the boundarv disputes regarding 
East-West Bengal and East Bengal-Assam relates 
to : 

fa) East-West Bengal disputes concerning — 

1. The boundary between the distriet of 
Murshidabad (West Bengal) and the dis¬ 
trict of Bajshahi including the thanas of 
Nawabganj and Shibganj of pre-partition 
Maldah distriet (East Bengal), and 

2. That portion of the common boundary 
between the two Dominions which lies 
between the point on the river Ganges 
where the channel of the river Matha- 
bhatiga takes off according to Sir Cyril 
Radcliffe’s award and the northernmost 
point where the channel meets the boundary 
between the thanas of Daulatpur and 
Karimpur according to that award, and 

(h) East Btr^dl-Assam disputes concerning— 

1. The Patharia Hill reserve forest ; and 

2. The course of the Kusivara river. 

The agreement does' not provide for reference 
to this tribunal of any other boundary dispute 
and therefore the question of including the dis¬ 
pute regarding the airea adjo,imng Suleimanki 
headwork within the scope of the tribunal, pre¬ 
sided over by Lord Justice Bagge, does not arise. 
Sir Cyril Eadcliffe’s Award was signed on the 
12th August, 1947 ;• it must have been submitted on 
that day or a day later. On the 19th August the then 
Premiers of West Bengal and East Bengal, Dr. Prafulla 
Chandra Ghosh and Khwaja Naiimuddin, issued a 
joint statement saying that “the Award is open to 
objection,” that nothing stood in the way of the 
leaders of the two States from “coming to mutual 
agrscipent at a future date in order to readjust the 
Award.” 

On ’the tth of ‘September. 1947 an extraofdinary 
issue of the Oatette of India published, an Order over 
the signature of the then Governor-General, Lord 


Monutbattea, & whidi occur the words: “Tbo 
Ooveniment of India widi to make it clear that 
consider the awards (Bengal, Punjab and AsMum ' 
awards) to be unsatisfactory and unreasonable in cer¬ 
tain parts.They intend, however, to seek to 

modify the terms of the awards by such metoods as 
may be found suitable.” The Bagge ComnuaBon, 
appointed after 36 months, is the fruit of this inten¬ 
tion. 

The controversy aroused by the Award has to 
be recalled after this distance to help the public to 
understand the issues that will be pressed before this 
Oommi^ion. Angry was the reaction eigainst it as it 
had disregarded the majority position of Hindus in 
Khulna and Chittagong Hill Tracts districts. Loud 
were the protests against the Sylhet Award which had 
been wrongfully used to include 12 of the district’s 
Police Stations in East Bengal, Equally strong was 
the resentment against the award as it affected the 
district of Nadia whose river system influenced the 
life and work of the Port of Calcutta and its exten¬ 
sive hinterland stretching from Assam to Bihar and 
Orissa. Sir Cyril had said in para 8 of his award that 
“the demarcation of boundary line between East and 
West Bengal depended on the answers to be given to 
certain basic questions” which may be stated as 
follows ; '' 

(1) To which State was the City of Calcutta 
to be assigned, or was it possible to adopt any 
method of dividing the City between the two 
States 7 

(2) If the City of Calcutta must be assigned 
a.s a whole to one or other of the States, what 
were its indispensable claims to the control of 
territory, such as all or phrt of the Nadia 
river system or the Kulti rivers, upon which the 
life of Calcutta as a city and port depended? 

But in his recommendations, Sir Cyril gave a 
twist to the whole purpose of his questions by de¬ 
priving the City and Port of Calcutta of the use of 
(he Nadia river system. There is some mystery 
somewhere, as Sir Cyril was of another mind as is 
reflected in page 11 of his award. Why, it has been 
asked in many quarters. And the answer has been 
found in the fraudulent map that had been placed 
before him by the Land Records or Survey Depart¬ 
ment of Bengal then under the MusUm League , 
Ministry, This map was ante-dated to 1944, and the 
Director of I^and Records, a Hindu, was a less vigi¬ 
lant guardian of the sanctity of records than he was 
expected to be. Today that man has found Us 
reward in the New Delhi Secretariat—the last 

asylum of many a stooge of the British regime I We 
have a certain feeling also that Sir Cyril Radcliffe 
was not quite an unwilling dupe to this Muslim 
League deception. He chose not to attend any of 
the meetings of the Boundwy Commisrion held at 
Calcutta of which he was the chaimnaa; he toa said 
that be “made arrangements to study daify tiie rtooed 
of the proceedii^B and bR material admitted tor 






OUlr eotisideration.” We are eurious \;o know if he 
’diid care to “study” the proceedings of 22nd July, 
1947, and to understand the significance of the ques¬ 
tions put by Mr. Justice Cham Chandra Biswas to 
the Muslim league Counsel, Mr. Wasim: 

Mr. Justice Biswas—I would like to know from 
you, Mr. Wa.sim, whether the copies of the Mus¬ 
lim League mops which have been furnished to us 
—^five copies meant for the chairman and mem¬ 
bers of the Boundary t’oininission and the copies 
supplied to the major parties—are exactly the 
same? 

Mr. Wasim—I do not know. I believe they 

are. 

Mr. Justice Biswas—They are not, take it 
from me. For one thing, the map meant for the 
chairman is not the same as the one. supplied to 
me. Whether diScrcnces are material that is a 
diffcTont matter, but there .arc differences and I 
thmk that is mo.>il unfair, to put it most mildly. 
You have .said tliat the Congress schome is neither 
fair nor simple. Ls this a sample of fairness to 
supply 'different miip,s to diffeient parties and even 
different maps to cliffc'rcnt members of the Com¬ 
mission ? 

Mr. Justiee Rahman—If I may say so. I 
think somcliody pcem.^s to have bungled on your 
side, Mr. Wasim. The map supplied to Mr. 
Gupta (Congres.s Counsel) docs not tally with 
the map supplied to Mr. Justice Mukherjea. 

Mr. Justice Ihswa.s—The Chairman will be 
hern and see what the 'maps are like. 

Mr. Justice Mukherjea—Why do you prepare 
diffiretit niap.« ? 

Mr. llainidul ITuq tlhaudhury (Counsel on 
behalf of Muslim League)—Tliey were prepared 
in different sets. I believe there is some bungling. 

A watchful and impartial Chairman of a Boundary 
Commission concerned with map.s and their correct¬ 
ness as they must be should have taken warning from 
this day’s )>voceeilings; he apparently chose not to 
understand the significance of that day’s questions and 
answers; we do not know if his fellow-Commissioners 
•pressed on his attention the attempt to mislead him 
and others by the supply of different maps to different 
people ns the Muslim-Ijcague-dominalcd Bengal 
Government did. For a proof of this deception he 
lad only taken the statement of his Muslim colleague, 
"Mr. Justice Rahman, and of the Muslim League 
Counsel, Mr. Ilamidul Huq Chaudhury, both of whom 
declared that 'somebody had “bungled” and continued 
“bungling.” The result of this carelessness of Sir Cyril 
Radcliffe has been that the river Mathabhanga, an 
off-.shoot from the Ganges'or Padma has been erased 
from the map of “year 1944” and its place given to 
three streamlets unconnected with one another. This 
deception was exposed in the article published in our 
last October issue over the signature of Shri Nripen- 
dra Kumar Qupta. It was entitled—-Great Danger to 
the Life of the Port and City of Calcutta. The map 
printed on P. 303 of this article appeared in the 
“Final Report on the Survey and Settlement Opera¬ 
tions in the district of Nadia—1918-1926”; that appear¬ 
ing on P. 302 is the “faked” map "compiled in Bengal 
Drawing Office in 1044.” 


This story will haVe to be related before the 
Bagge Commission; and the authenticity Of the map 
of “year 1944" challenged. If this challenge can be 
brought home to the then Muslim League Ministry, 
then more than 600 miles of the district of Nadia 
fraudulently taken away from West Bengal can be 
demanded back with justice. 

Now, with regard to Assam-East Bengal boundary 
disputes. The Sylhet Partition Committee had pre¬ 
sented a Memorandum to the Indian Union Govern¬ 
ment embodying their interpretation of the Radcliffe 
Award which would justify the restoration of 12 Police 
Station areas to the Indian Union. A report in the 
Calcutta Hindustkan Standard of June 1, 1948, pub¬ 
lished a despatch from its New Delhi office that the 
Union Government had “tentatively decided to accept 
the view-point” pressed forward by this Committee; 
it was also talked about at the time that they had 
been advised by their legal adviser, Kunwar Dalip, 
Singh, judge of the Punjab High Court in pre-parti¬ 
tion days that the Committee had certainly been able 
to make out an “arguable case” to be placed before 
the Boundary Commission as and when it will be set 
up. 

That opportunity has now come. And the Nehru 
Government has it laid upon it the responsibility of 
arguing those two cases before the Bagge Commission. 
We have seen complaints made that the “issues” to 
he presented before it have been made so “narrow”. 
We arc led to believe that the opposition of the 
Pakistan Government has stood in the way of widen¬ 
ing the “issues”. We do not know when was the 
agreement arrived at that made it possible to sot up 
this Boundary Commission. It appears now that the 
Pakistan Government are anxious to widen the terms 
of reference by including in these the case of the 
“Suleimanki hcadworks” lying within East Punjab just 
as the hcadworks of the Huscinwala bund used by 
our canal .system lies in West Punjab. This offers an 
occasion for bargaining which the Indian Government 
can utilize if they found this profitable. 

We have tried to draw up a picture of the 
issues involved in these disputes. We would like 
to believe that the West Bengal Government and the 
Assam Government would after months of somnolence 
stir them intelligently to present their case before the 
Bagge Commission. We would like to forget the 
betrayal of Sylhet by officers of the Assam Adminis¬ 
tration during the Referendum. We know how the 
I^re-sent junta in Assam would like to throw out 
territories simply because these happened to have 
a majority of Bengali-speaking people. The Nohra 
Government should see that they are not able to 
play the old tricks which have lost Uiem the tea 
estates, east of the East Bengal Railway, The 
Bardoloi Ministry had no idea of their value' of the 
Patharia area which could be snatghed away so easily 
by East Bengal Pakistanis. They are like that. The 
time has come* when the Nehru Govwnmeat realist 
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the enormity of the Bardoloi Ministry's irrespons¬ 
ibility. Wo will, therefore, watch the proceeding of 
the fiagge Commission with no little anxiety. 

The Andhra Province 

The Andhra Provincial Congress Committee has 
bowed down to the dictal of the Jawaharlal- 
Vallabbhai-Pattabhi Committee appointed by the 
last session of the Congress held at Jaipur which 
recommended tliat the Telugu-speaking people can 
have their separate administrative province if they 
give up their claims to the city of Madras. The 
members of the A.P.C.C. in a meeting assembled 
at Vijoywada on November 11 last gave their sanc¬ 
tion to this arrangement, and suggested at the same 
time that the Congress Working Committee and the 
Central Government of the Indian Union do take 
steps “to carve out Madras City and the neighbour¬ 
ing bi-lingual villages” into a separate “City Pro- 
yinoe.” 

It is not easy to understand why the recom¬ 
mendation of a Madras “City Province” should have 
been made except as the cutting of one’s nose to 
spite another’s face, as a parting shot to Tamilian 
anubitions. We can also envisage the acceptance of a 
likely arrangement by the proponents of Samyukta 
Maharashtra in the matter of the Island of Bombay 
os and when the Central Government feels inclined 
or competent to tackle the problem of Gujarati- 
Marathi rivalry. Our Andhra countrymen might 
have avoided the bitterness of feeling against the 
Tamilians if they had not laid claims on Madras 
City. Now that they have their province, we hope 
this bitterness will somehow be laid low. These are 
aberrations of every popular movement which the 
world forgets and forgives. 

The districts to be included in the proposed 
Andhra Province envisaged by the Andhra Provincial 
Committee are ; North and South Vizag, East and 
West Godavari, Krishna, Guntur, Ncllore," Chittoor, 
Cuddapah, Kurnool, Anantapur and the three taluks 
of Adoni, Alur and Rayadrug of Bellary district as 
per the Kelkar Award. Even in this the Telugu- 
speaking and Kannada-speaking peoples have their 
separate demands, and agreement on the implementa¬ 
tion of the Kelkar Award by the rival parties has 
not yet come. Further, the interior districts of 
Cuddapah, Kurnool, Bellary and Anantapur known 
as Rayasalcema have their fears of their coastal 
brethren. Thcase are being sought to be removed by 
promises of a University for the area and of more 
irrigation facilities. 

Andhra ambitions have yet to be satisfied. More 
than 70 lakhs of their brethren are in the Niaam 
State, and since the beginning of the Andhra Move¬ 
ment,* the dream of their inclusion in a Greater 
Andhra baa been 09 inspiration. Today these dreams 
Sire near«' realisation. We have a certain feeling that 
nooeero Ux the integrity of the Nis&m State had 


stood in the wfy of the Britidi bureattetaqr aeoeiliiitf 
to the Andhra Province demand what time Sind and. 
Orissa were set up as separate households. 

India's ''Food Front" 

Shri R. K. Patil, India’s Food Commissioner, 
came to Calcutta saw and departed after 3J days’ 
stay in this city. During this short time he is reported 
to have visited certain neighbouring areas that 
remain unmentioned watching activities of his new 
“Grow More Food” campaign. He held the inevitable 
Ih-ess Conference, met about 100 “non-ofifioialfl 
interested in agriculture for discussing the problem 
of increasing food productio»i,” to quote the words 
of the letter' of invitation sent over the signature of 
Shri Jadavendra Nath Panja, West Bengal's Agricul¬ 
ture Minister. This “conference” was held on the 
8 th November, and the way in which the Food 
Commissioner hurried proceeding was not the way to 
00 things, to put the matter in the mildest of terms ; 
every ten minutes he was looking at his. wrist 
watch; this procedure could not encourage dis- 
cu.ssion. Perhaps, in other provinces he has amended 
matters. 

This was his visit to West Bengal, the first made 
since he was clothed with “special and extraordinaiy 
powers” announced on July 23 last in a “notification” 
by the Government of India. The powers that were 
secured to him had been indicated as follows ; 

The principal functions and powers of the 
Food Commissioner will be fivefold. He will 
initiate e-ll measures necessary for co-ordinating 
and revising the food plans of provinces and 
states from time to time in the light of actual 
achievement. lie can sanction grants and loans 
for food production scheme put up fay Provinces 
and States. He can make available to Provinces 
and States all controlled materials and other 
resources of production. He is empowered to 
secure the necessary priority of movement of 
materials for timely implcmenlation of Provincial 
and State plans. Generally he will take all neces¬ 
sary stops for increasing food production with a 
view to stopping import of foodgrains by the end 
of 1951. He is also expected to take steps to 
en.sure the active co-operation of the producers of 
food in this programme. 

The Food Co'mmissioner will have a blocked 
grant placed at his disposal for giving subsidy to 
the Provinces and States for approved schemes of 
production. 

What use has he been able to make of these 
powers, we do not know. The “Conference” at 
Calcutta was not told of this, of the great things 
done during the last four months or so. He should 
have told us of these as an incentive. He must have 
passed the major part of his all-too short visit at 
Writers’ Buildings or Anderson House trying to 
ginger up the bureaucracy enthtoned in these two 
places. Indicating the oauses of the compurathre 
failure of the “Gro^ More Food" campaign, Shri 
Patil spot-lighted three of these: the 
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food defi^t i tile bve for the 'W tape” of the 
bureaucracy; and last, the apathy and listlestnees 
of the peasantry. The why of this last phenomenon 
he did not care to explain. But if this apathy and 
listlessness are not diagnosed the Food Commissioner 
will fail, as his predecessors—sporting other titles— 
have failed. 

This is a warning that he should pay heed to. One 
indication of this spirit in the peasantry has been 
revealed to us from the Burdwan area of West Ben¬ 
gal, a surplus district in rice. In the coal mines the 
Labour Ministry has been able to provide shower 
baths, soaps, creches, maternity homes and certain 
other conveniences of modern life. The reaction to 
this amongst the local peasantry has a significance 
which* the Government should take note of The 
peasantry are heard to say that all these conveniences 
have been secured to “labour" at their expense ; the 
Government has not been able to provide any one 
of these for them. In the circumstance, why should 
they labour for these privileged class ? The question 
is ominous. We feel that the unbalanced develop¬ 
ment of amenities as between labour in factories, 
mines and mills as compared to “labour" in fields 
should not be encouraged, though this is the special 
mark and note of Marxist practice where “industrial 
labour’’ has been accorded a special place of honour. 
India’s philosophy of conduct apart from practice 
stood for a equality of status that satisfied all units 
of society. Indian Union’s leadership would do well 
to understand it. Our Socialist brethren seem to be 
singularly blind to this fact as well. 

Rural Welfare 

The restoration of health to our village economy 
is the greatest problem before the intelligence and 
practical sense of India. Owing to the present econo¬ 
mic debacle, the solution of the problem has attained 
a new urgency. Organizations have been springing to 
help solve it. Gandhiji has left a rich legacy of 
these—the Village Industries Association, the Harijan 
Sevak Sangha, the All-India Spinners’ Association. It 
is not easy to impro'm upon their plan of work. But 
under the new impulse imparted by the arrival of 
political Swaraj, other men have been coming forward 
to labour in rural welfare work. The latest in Calcutta 
are the Rural Welfare Society of which Justice Rama- 
prasad Mukherji is president and Shri Devendra Nath 
Mitter is secretary ; the other is the Indian Institute 
of Urban and Rural Planning of which Mr. G. M. 
Hirsch is secretary. Both these organizations arc in 
their teething stage. We have long been of opinion 
that urban organizations will undertsand the immense 
possibilities of the work ahead when they betake 
themselves to villages. They can succeed when they 
can “adopt” a village and tend it with parent love. 
These two organisations have yet to reach that 
otatus. 


Banking FacUUies for Rxird Ateai 

Government of India has appointed a 
tiommittee to examine the question of banking facili¬ 
ties for rural areas. This has been done in accordance 
with point five in the eight-ppint programme 
announced by Dr. Matthai in the Indian Parliament 
for tackling the situation arising out of devaluation 
which reads as follows : 

“To further the stimulus for investment which 
devaluation generally provides and thereby assist 
production and promote development by an intensi¬ 
fied savings drive by propaganda, and failing this by 
compuls|ion, and by provision of suitable Govern¬ 
mental assistance for the extension of banking facili¬ 
ties to rural areas.” 

Considering the fact that large amounts of money 
have flown into the hands of the cultivators and the 
labourers during the war and post-war years, this 
step had long been overdue. 

The Connmittee will bie presided over by Sjr 
Purahottamdos Thakurdas and C. H. Bhabha, for 
Commerce Minister, will be the Vice-Chairman. Con¬ 
sidering the circumstances under which Mr. Bhabha 
had to quit the Government of India, it would have 
been better to have somebody else for this position. 
Other members of the Committee are : Mr. V. R.. 
Soiialkar. Deputy Managing Director of the Indus¬ 
trial Finance Corporation, Mr. J. C. Ryan, formerly 
Registrar of Co-operative Societies, Madras; Mr. B. 
Venkatappah, Finance Secretary of the Bombay 
Government and Mr. Ramgopal, lately Joint Secretary, 
Finance Ministry, Govem'ment of India. Mr. N. D. 
Nangia, Deputy Chief Accountant. Reserve Bank of 
India will be the Member-Secretary. 

The terms of reference are fairly broad-based and 
are as follows : 

1. To consider the measures that can be imme¬ 
diately adopted for the extension of banking facilities. 

2. To review in this connection the present 
arrangements for the management of the cash work 
at Government Treasuries and Sub-Treasuries including 
those where the work is at present managed by the 
Imperial Bank of India. 

3. To consider to what extent the extension of 
banking facilities will bo facilitated by entrusting the 
cash work at Government Treasuries and S)A- 
Treasuries at places where the work is not at present 
being managed by the Imperial Bank of India to com¬ 
mercial banks and co-operative banks and in this 
connection to consider : 

(а) the future management of such work in the 
provinces of India as well as in the States and Unions 
whose financial integration with the Indian Union will 
take effect from 1st April, 1950; and 

(б) to what extent the management of the cash 
work in Government Treasuries and Sub-Treasuries 
could be entrusted to either a new State-sponsored 
Bank or to one or more of the 'existing commercial 
hanks or co-oporative banks; and the conditions to be 
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fulfilled bjr, and , the assistaace to • be ^ven to such 

banto.. - - - - 

4. To make recoWflaendations in regard to the 
banka which may now be handling the Treasury work 
in the States and the Unions. 

6 . To make any other recommendations. 

The Committee is expected to commence work 
at an early date and is required to submit its Report 
by February 15, 1050. 

India's Tea 

The Commerce Minister of the Indian Union 
commented on the fact that the proprietors of Tea 
concerns in India do not appear to care for the 
progressive deterioration in the quality of the stuff 
that they help to produce. The prospect of losing 
their markets should warn them betimes. The setting 
up of the Central Tea Board on August 1 last should 
fulfil hopes that this new evil would be scotched. 

The position of India in the world tea market 
may be summarized as follows : India is the largest 
producer and exporter of tea in the world. Out of 
0S8 miUion pouvds of tea representing the world 
output in 1048, India produced B(>7'76 million pounds 
out of which 420 million pounds was exported to 
foreign countries ; Pakistan produced 44 million 
pounds or leas than 8 per cent of India’s output ; 
Ceylon 299 million pounds ; and Java and Sumatra 
28 million pounds. 

India exported to Britain la.st year 298.2 million 
pounds of tea ; to Australia 8.7 million and to 
New Zealand 15 million pounds. To the hard cur¬ 
rency countries, including Canada, the U.S.A. and 
South America, India’s tea export amounted to 37.2 
million pounds. 

By increasing tea exports to dollar countries at 
the cost of sterling countries, India’s dollar earnings 
will be greatly enhanced. The possibilities are that 
the devalued Indian rupee might prove to be a 
temptation to dollar countries to import Indian tea 
iu larger quantities. 

Pakistan with her non-devaluation decision may 
find that it has stifled her export trade in tea. Even 
Britain with her notorious fondness for this State 
which she has wet-nursed cannot be much of a help ; 
we are told that she has not found it possible to 
oblige Pakistan by paying a higher price for tea. 

India’s home market has been expanding; in 
1928 Indian consumption was 20 million pounds 
only ; in 1930, it rose to 38 million pounds ; in 1945, 
it was 150 million pounds. There are no limits as yet 
to this expansive tendency. Production also may be 
expanded. At present the international agreement 
limits the acreage of cultivation and the volume of 
exports, fixing a limit on both for member countries. 
It has been extended for one year, and is due to 
expire qn March 31, 1950. The other factor that may 
halt this expansion* is the deterioration to which Shri 
Kshitiah Chandra Neogy had drawm pointed atten« 


tiem. Another:^ labour’a recjdcitfant 

cannot adopt the Eussian method oi “liquidatiiHf' 

opposition to her internal plans, 

“Culture Crisis" in India 

Leaders of thought in India have, since the last 
quarter of the last century, been stressing on the need 
of a re-orientation of educational principles and 
practices as a method of creating a sense of self- 
respect and sclf-confidcnce amongst us, the stopping 
stones to Swaraj in all departments of life. The arrival 
of political freedom in India has added strength to 
this plea. It was nalural, therefore, that Dr. S. K. Do 
as president of the 15th sc.ssion of the All-India 
Oriental Conference held at Bombay on November 6 
last should bo reverting to this theme. He called for 
reaioviug or ncutrah.sing “Ihe preponderantly Wtestern 
bias” given to Indian education under the British 
regime. Describing the present condition of thing-!, he 
said : ' 

“It is well known that in our present-day 
educational set-up Sanskrit, Arabic and Peis;an are 
indeed recognised, but they do not hold their former 
jilace of honour, nor are they widi'ly or earnestly 
studied. In his struggle for ex .stence tliu modern 
man is foreed to pay more attention to what is 
called useful knowledge ; and if he is not exactly 
contemptuous he is certainly indifferent to the 
apiiarently fruitless learning of a bygone age, which, 
in his opinion, is unsuitable to modern ways of 
life. 

“There is much to be said in favour of his 
view when we have regard to modern conditions 
of life : and what is happening in India is only 
an asi’ieet of the world\vi<li; depiociation of Classical 
studies.” 

The last lines of hi.s, quoted above, apQCPr to give 
his case away, witness to the divided mind of the 
Indian intelligentsia. 

Two other loaders of thought amongst us Dr. 
Chandrasekhar Venkat.a Raman and Dr. Kanhayalal 
Munshi, have discussed in their Convocation speeches at 
the Rajasthan University (November 18) and the Hindu 
University (November 20) rc.spcctively the problem 
of culture in India faced with a crisis. “We have not 
yet achieved cultural and intellectual Swaraj,” said 
the former. The latter declared : 

“Like otlicr modern countries, India was passing 
through a phase of urbanised and industrial^ 
civilisation in which a dangerous measure of regi¬ 
mentation of life had become inevitable. During 
the last fifty years the United Stales had risen_ to 
a world influence. Ru.ssia under Soviet Communism 
had developed a power, ‘sinister in its capacity to 
create chaos’.” 

The remedy for this malaise was indicated by 
the former as follows : * 

“The body, mind and spirit are to work 
together which can convert even a desert itito a 
garden as has been done in Palestine. We talk 
much of Swaraj but true Swaraj is of intellect and 
spirit. Today there is much indiscipline and Com¬ 
munistic brays evgrj’wherc—symptoms of a diseaire 
in th« boily-politie ef the country—which* « 


. botl^ but mudiraction of eoen^. But if people 
■■ >ork baiti with “a deep ihtcreat and. clear heart; and 
mind, countries and lives eari ' be transformed 
altogether." 

The problom can be solved "here with our own 
men and resources and not by depending on export¬ 
ing intellect from here and on importing it from 
outside. . . , Unless we shed these two doctrines 
and h.ave self-reliance India cannot progress.” There 
is a modern note in these words that we neglect at 
our peril. 

Kanhayalalji was more of a revivalist in his speech 
though he has criticized this spirit. 

“Our Universities therefore must recapture the 
spirit of our eternal culture ; not by short-sighted 
revivalism but by a living rc-intcgration. We are 
looked upon as the hoiie of the future and com¬ 
mand the respect of tlie world not because of our 
military .strength whirh is little, nor our iiopulous 
country which is a handicap, but because ^ma- 
krishna, Dayananda, Vivekananda, Malaviya and 
Gandhiji have brought to the modern world a fresh 
vindication of our ancient truths.” 

And what arc the marks and notes of this 
Saimtana Dharina (eternal culture) ? 

“The social values fundamental to Indian 
culture, the patriarchato family, the sacredness; of 
the iriarnage tie, the “Chalurvarnya” or four-fold 
order of society, ga\e them the invulnerability in 
th(! old world. The new wmman had arisen' and 
claimed freedom and equality and would share 
with man the life of the family in full partnership. 
But the slahility of the family life, and also of 
society drpi'ndnd upon the oneness of man and wife 
in the life-long conirade.diip, cuufid'-ncc and inter¬ 
dependence.” 

The report of Kanhayalalji’s address does not indi¬ 
cate any iiositivc activity that he could suggest 
which can help us to re-integrate the old and the 
new. In contrast Dr. Clhandrasekhar Raman’s depen¬ 
dence on the modem men and women in India to 
re-align their own life-channels has sarnothing to rccom- 
imend it. Civilized values are permanent ; but their 
expi’essiona in various patterns undeir different 
climates, phy.sical and mental, take now forms. This 
newness is a challenge, and if there is any virtue 
in our ancient values, this will be proved during the 
coming years. Free India is just in the mid-stream 
of a world.wide crisis ; we have yet to prove in our 
life and conduct the validity of our claims to leader¬ 
ship in thought and action. 

Trade Unions and Wages Policy 

We draw the attention of the Labour Minister of 
the Government of India and our labour leaders to 
the following comment : 

Thd Yorkshire Post writing on the Trades 
Union Congress discu.ssion on wages says : “This 
is an important week for trade unions—and for the 
nation as a whole. The Trades Unicn Congress is 
on the point of defining its attitude on the prickly 
question of its wages policy. 

“The Special Economic Committee of the 
• T.U.C. which has been anxiously considering this 


jfroblem bat uked uoUhu tiot to any IDan 
claims until the T.U.C. General Council has maoo 
a full statement on the situation. It seems eeribin 
that when this statement comes it will take tte 
form of an appeal to trade unionists throughout the 
country to suspend their impending demands for 
increased wages until the end of next year." 

The newspaper adds: “We hope the urgent 
need for sdf-discipline tuill be recognised by the 
workers. This is no sectional or party matter. The 
nations’s future is at stake. Unless a temporary halt 
can be put on wage claims, inflation may well get 
out of hand, and Britain may fail utterly in her 
fight for economic independence.” 

The increasing absenteeism and slowing down of 
production in our factories is a clear indication that 
wages have caught up the real increase in prices so far 
as a labour budget is concerned. Food, which accounts 
for the main item in a labourer’s budget together with 
many other essentials, are being supplied, at many 
places, at a low subsidised coat beyond the reach of 
the general body of consumers. Time has come for 
India to follow the line suggested by the Yorkshire 
Post. 

Christian Missiojis in India 

The National Christian Council Review of 
hloveniber, IMO, published an article on the 
crisis that has overtaken Christian thought and 
practice in India. The writer, Dr. G. W. Briggs, some¬ 
time on the staff of the Sorampore College, has built 
up his stoiy in the background of Christendom’s dis¬ 
harmonies between precept and practice, between the 
ideal and the real. He has quoted extensively from 
the findings of a study of the religious “situation” in 
Britain entitled “Britain's Churches and Her Eco¬ 
nomic Life,” drawn up under the auspices of the 
Federal Council of Churches of Christ in America. A 
few quotations will make clear the thesis : 

“There are many within the churches who feel 
that the churches have lost the confiilenco of the 
people through a lack of understanding of and 
I'csjjonsc to the need to deal politically with the 
problem of an iiirtustrializcd society. 

“It has become habitual in the Church to start 
with the doctrine of God and of Man, with the 
So\'oreignty of God or the Lordship of Christ, with 
Christian theology or even (Christian ethics, and 
to work back from one or all of these to the com¬ 
mon life of men m tlie form of ‘application.’ 

“As wage-earners and non-owners, as employees 
and workers, it is not their Church, for it has held 
aloof from their efforts to escape from poverty, 
ignorance, ill health and injustice. . . . The rela¬ 
tionship is marked, not by hostility, but by a sense 
of distance. ... 

“The result has been that Christianity has 
become a highly specialized pmoccupation of 
scholars, theologians and professional Christians. 
These only in minor degree are called upon to face 
problems of personal, social, and political relation¬ 
ships in their daily responsibilities. ...” 

In the United States also there has been an identi¬ 
cal "feeling of frustration.” As a recent statement 
acknowledges : “One great weakness in the churchei 
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iif their unwsreonii of what is goiag oii in the world, 
and their lack tii understanding of world affairs as 
ChristioM. lliiis Rtuation will continue as long as wo 
have an inadequately informed leadership. Both 
within and without the churches there are men and 
women who are appalled at the ignorance of the world 
exhibited in the pulpit.” And from American ex¬ 
perience also has flowed the conviction that “economic 
status and economic relationships are of basic impor¬ 
tance. . . . They arc fundamental in shaping the 
quality of life." This statement of “faith” is a new 
phenomenon ; it has gained in importance since Karl 
Marx’s philosophy was given shape in Russia under 
Bolshevik leadership. It has been influtuicing thought 
in India also. But in the context of the article written 
by Dr. Briggs the crisis of Christian missions in our 
country had its beginning first in their alien character, 
and secondly in their identification with the External 
Authority that Britain represented. We have it on 
record that every Christian missionary was required 
to pledge that he would “do nothing to, or in diminu¬ 
tion of, the lawfully constituted authority of the 
country.” About its alien character, the following 
excerpt from the article under notice puts it beyond 
doubt: 

“The Missionary Movement in India, because 
of the environment from which it comes, dot'.s not 
present a go.spel relevant to the spiritual and 
temporal needs of the people it would serve.” 

The writer put his finger on the root-cause of this 
dfficulty when he quoted the Madras Guardian 
(weekly) ns it said ; “We have ourselves been insist¬ 
ing that Indian Christians understand and appreciate 
Indian culture and adopt whnlovor is of value in it, 
so as to divest itself of the semblance of foreignnesa.” 
Christian missionaries, the products of foreign environ¬ 
ments, may have knowledge of Indian thought and 
life, but they have no “understanding” of its spirit, of 
the “more simple aspects of Hinduism found in village 
and basti-city life.” 

Tlie present generation may not know that 
Indian Christian thought-leaders like Brahmabandhav 
Upadhyaya strove through life to rid their religion of 
this “foreignness.” They failed because foreign 
missionaries dominated Christian life in India by 
control of the finances of the whole organization. But 
with the elimination of British authority, this finan¬ 
cial control may not be as ascendant. And Indian 
Christians may come by their soul. 

Colombo Conference of Commonwealth 
Foreign Ministers 

India has agreed to join the coming Colombo 
Conference of Commonwealth Ministers. Significance 
of the Indian Ocean Area is now receiving serious 
attention in London. Two comments reproduced 
^elow explain the problem that Commonwealth 
Foreign Ministers will have to face at the Colombo 
ConfereaM. ^ 


“Rarly atob year,” writei ^ ''Mr. 

^evia goes to Colombo for a oonfereooe of Conmoh- 
wealth Foreign Ministers.” 

The Herald observes that Mr. Bevin has always 
been acutely aware of the world importance of the 
countries around the Indian Ocean. “Some of them,” 
it adds, “are going through a difiScult period of transi¬ 
tion, from being parts of ‘Empires’ to being fully 
independent States.” 

“The economy of much of the area was shattered 
and dislocated during the war and by no_ means fully 
restored. And there looms to the north-east now the 
new vast and enigmatical power of Communist China. 
Nowhere are the problems of a whole region more 
difiQcult, or of. more importance to the Commonwealth. 

“There are immediate questions—^recognition of 
the new regime in China, the possibility of a treaty 
with Japan. And there are longer-term questions of 
policy which call for frank discussion between the 
Commonwealth partners. 

“It is high time for such a conference. And it is 
very fitting that it should be held in the capital of one 
of the new Asian member States of the Common¬ 
wealth.” 

The Daily Herald Diplomatic Correspondent, W. 
N. Ewer, discusses the questions facing the (Colombo 
Conference, including China and a peace treaty with 
Japan, and says ; “But now the U. S. Government 
has got to work on the subject. By the end of the 
year American ideas should be definite enough for 
new di,scus.sion to be useful. 

“The actions of the Chinese Nationalist Govern¬ 
ment may compel some move to be made in China 
even before the Colombo Conference.” 

Time and Tide (October 22), welcoming the visit 
of Pandit Nehru to Washington, says ; “He received 
a very warm welcome indeed. To many Americans, 
the Prime Minister of India appears as a sort of 
Asiatic George Washington. Official Washington has 
practical reasons for welcoming Nehru. Since the 
collapse of Nationalist China, American interest is 
shifting westward to the triangle of Burma-India and 
Pakistan-Ceylon, now regarded as an alternative 
bastion against the spread of Asiatic Communism. The 
TJ. S. mission to Tibet, recent promises of U. S. agri¬ 
cultural aid to Ceylon and finally Nehru’s viat all ' 
point in this direction. 

“This American interest in nations that were until 
recently Colonial dependencies of Britain need not 
have an adverse effect on Commonwealth interestB. 
Quite the contrary. tJ. S. financial aid, which would 
serve to correct India’s huge adverse dollar balance, 
would be most welcome to the sterling bloc and help 
relieve this countiy of a heavy burden. 

“Nehru may come down with more forthrightness 
on the side of democratic nations and renounce his 
earlier ambition to preserve India in peri>etual 
neutrality." 
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SoluHon of hutonesian Probteih 

Hiere is good news from the capital of Holland— 
the Butch have i^eed to transfer sovereign power to 
Indonesians by the 81st December, 1949. Though 
bJated, this dawn of wisdom on the mind of Dutch 
imperialists is welcome. The Indonesian Republic, 
founded on August 17, 1945, two days after the formal 
surrender of Japan, has had to struggle for more than 
4 years to reach her political ideal. We take occasion 
to congratulate President Soekarno on the successful 
termination of their labour, war-like and peaceful. 

The details of the agreement are not available as 
we write these notes. And it is too early now to assess 
the gains and losses of the present agreement. All the 
same we cannot help regretting the loss' of men and 
money caused by Dutch persistence in an immoral 
course. What they have gained by it, we do not know. 

The following facts give point to the importance 
of Indonesia to Dutch economy. Peace in Indonesia is 
doubly gratifying therefore. 

Tjie Netherlands are just a small agricultural country 
of 12,700 square miles with 8 million people whereas, 
Indonesia is about 73,500 square miles with 70 million 
people. The capital investment in agricultural assets only 
in Republican area, that means in Java and Sumatra 
amounts to 520 million dollars of which about 75 per cent 
is Dutch, 25 per cent British, French and Belgian, and 
about 3 per cent American. Of the total private invest¬ 
ment in all Indonesia approximately 60 per cent was 
Dutch. Some figures of pre-war trade also give a picture 
of the importance of Indonesia to the Netherlands. 
Imports during the period 1933 to 1940 w'erc about 232 
million dollars and exports about 500 million dollars 
Indonesia still produce copra, pepper and oil and that 
means dollars and, like other countries, the Netherlands 
also need these dollars very badly for the reconstruction 
of their home economy. In view of this contingency 
the Dutch Government has but consulted its 
enlightened self-interest in making peace with 
Indonesian Republic. 

Bevin on British Foreign Policy 

The British Foreign Secretar}', Mr. Ernest Bevin, 
recently enunciated 'British foreign policy and said 
, that "the policy we have followed is one which in the 
end, if pursued with patience and vigour, will save 
the world from a further terrible struggle.” 

Speaking on November 13 at East Woolwich, a 
new London constituency which ho is to fi^t at the 
next General Election, Mr. Bevin also said : “I know 
thing n look black at times, but I have never lost fai& 
yet that if the right method is adopted we shall win 
throi^.” 

“In Europe,” the Foreign Secretary added, “we 
have tried to bring 10 nations together (in the Atlantic 
Treaty). It is going to take some time before the 
scheme is worked out to take its full responsibility, 
but organisation is there ” 


Observing that there are about 600 mltlion people 
in the sterling area, Mr. Bevin said : “Those 600 million 
people are in one great multilateral area, trading 
without difficulty with one another—600 million people 
who will never fight with one another. They are asso¬ 
ciated with something like another 300 million or 400 
million people in Europe and the Western Hemisphere, 
who also will never fight one another. 

“So that, through our Dominions, through our 
Commonwealth, through Africa, through the Middle 
East, through Western Union, and with the Atlantic 
Pact, we have succeeded in welding together nearly 
60 per cent of the world’s population on a thorough¬ 
going peace basis. That, I think, is a great triumph. 

“The task now before us is to try and remain 
strong but never aggressive, because weakness may 
mean temptation. 

“While remaining strong we must be ever ready 
and ever willing, notwithstanding the difference in 
system, to negotiate when there is a genuine desire 
to negotiate and a willingness to settle." 

World Pacifist Conference 

The Conference Uml is proposed to be held at Santi- 
niketan on and from December 1 to December 8 and at 
Wardba on and from Dei ember 23 to Det ember 31, 1949 
of ihc World Pacifist Conference has chosen well ita 
places of meeting. Sanliniketan was the seat and centre 
of Rabindranath’s work; it shelters the Visvabharati, 
the nucleus of a World University; Wardha and its 
neighbourhood were (ho‘ci by Candbiji as the fields o£ 
his experiment in constructive nationalism drawing 
inspiration from the ideal of a “One World” morality. The 
P'oPt hud consriou-ly worked for the hastening of the day 
which the Pacifist Conference represents. Writing 
from New Yoik to a student of Santiniketan on Decem¬ 
ber 11, 1920 he gave shape to the aspiration he bore in 
his heart for the place which for more than half his life 
of 00 years on earth he had made his “local liabitation.” 

“Let the illusion of geogiaphical barriers disappear 
from at least one place in India—let our Santiniketan be 
tliat place. For us iberc is but one country—the world. 
We have but one nation, that is Man. Our Santinike¬ 
tan is near the summit where the sun daily rises; there 
I have invited the men of the lard of the «ettmg sun. 
They will one day accept that invitation. Widen your 
rooms so that you ran truly welcome them; open your 
hearts; .... Berniise I am trying from here to build 
that high-way to .Santiniketar, that is why I am late 
in arriving; once the high-way is open for free traffic, 
the agony of my exile abroad will have been fulfilled. 

Today the poet i« no longer with us. His presence i» 
not there to welcome this Conference but his spirit will 
preside over its deliberations. The religious man turned 
politician is also not with us. But Wardha is instinct 
with the inspiration of his life. The World Pacifist Con¬ 
ference will find in these two places the memory of that 
genius that has called into being tKia assembly of all the 
nations which have yet to realize that the World ia One* 
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Josephine Macleod 

The November number of the Prabuddh'a 
Bharata ("Awakened India"), the English-language 
monthly organ of the Ramakrishna Mission, gives 
news of the death on October 14, 1949, of Josephine 
Macleod, friend and helper of Swami Vivekanands. 
She di^d in her 90th year full of love of the land 
which gave to the world Swami Vivekananda. In the 
literature that has grown round the life and times 
of that master mind, in letters of his, she was 
addressed as “Joe”. ' 

The obituary notice and article in this magazine 
speaks of her as “an important land-mark in the 
Ramakrishna-Vivekananda Movement” which has 
ever laboured for the dignity of Indian culture, as 
the bringer to the West of the message of Vedanta 
which seeks to reconcile the spiritual and the material 
in the scheme of creation. The philosophy and the 
practice of the West had disrupted it, and aspiring 
souls in the new world found in Vivekananda a way 
to peace and goodwill amongst men. 

This must have been the bond that had bound 
such diverse personalities as Josejjhine Macleod and 
Margaret Noble (Sister Nivrdita) to the Master and 
all that he had stood for. This contact had helped to 
bind these two Western wo-men to the cause of 
India’s uplift. And they could dedicate themselves 
to it because, as Josephine Macleod has herself told 
the world, the Master had demanded of them as 
ffuru-dakehina —as payment to the preceptor—“Love 
India I” Thi.s became the light on their pilgrimage 
on earth. 

Suremlra Kurnar Basu 

A type of an old Bengali has departed from this earth 
in the person of Surendra Kumar Basti, In his own days 
a leader of the Nadia Bar, Surendra Kumar had retired 
from practice some years back. He, represented a generation 
that had regained its, balance dtiring the last quarter of 
the 19th century after the hectic days of “Young Bengal.” 
A man of varied interests he tried to eomhine his chosen 
profession with giving concrete shape to the various forms 
of'the Swadeshi spirit. A man singularly free from credal 
bias, befriending Muslims and Christians alike and help¬ 
ing them in their career, a man avoiding politics, the 
stress of the times had once chosen him as an instrument; 
he was the guiding spirit in the organization of a session 
of the Bengal Hindu Sabha over which Raniananda 
Chatterjea presided. The last days of his life were passed 
in building up a Girls’ School at Krishnagar—the Hindu 
Kalyan Institution, and in gardening. A man of strong 
individuality, a sensitive soul witlutl, every good cause 
could claim his help and co-operation. He died in his 
74lh y»ar, life’s duties done. To his large family we 
tender our sympathy. 


Benoy Kumar Sarkar. 

A vibrant personality has vanished from our midst. 
Trained by Satish Chandra Mukherji, one of the heralds 
of the new Nationalism that had burst over India during 
the first decade of the present century, Benoy Kumar 
held fast to the inspiration of his youth and to the last 
day of his life oni earth he remained a student and an 
interpreter of his country’s values to the modern world. 
His teacher had given all those who had come in close 
touch with liim knowledge of and insiight. into Indian 
culture and its various exi>ressions. Benoy Kumar by 
study and travels over West and East had added to these. 
But his special contribution to this store was gathered 
in Biilain. Framce, Germany, Italy and the United States. 
He thus became an internationalist, and loved to interpret 
his own people’s life in the light of universal human 
experience. There is a fitness in the event of his place 
of death; he died in Washington where he had gone after 
a strenuous tour through the Stales speakirg to appre¬ 
ciative collegians of his hopes and aspirations as these 
would lake shape in his country free of alien control. To 
his contemporaries his death will he a poignant loss, 
because more was cxpt;cted of him and it was also hoped 
that recognition of his sterling qualities and ripe experience, 
by the men who are in power liere, would follow after 
his return from this tour. Few, if any, of his friends 
and admirers knew that his health was sapped by the 
strenuous work he lia<l done, and so the news of his 
demit-e is all llie more stunning in its suddennests, 
Benoy Kumar had .s|)ent all libs life, from youth onwards, 
in service of his country and wc can only express our 
sense of loss by saving that he deserved far more from 
liis country and its nationals than he got. May his soul 
rest in peace! 


Ardeshir Dalai 

' Tlie. death of Arde.shir Dalai removes a notable figure 
flora the industrial leadership of the country, of Bombay 
in parlirulnr. Beginning life as an admit islrative officer 
under Government, finance became his forte and he rose 
to fie the Executive Cour.eillor under Lord Linlithgow. 
Meanwhile, lie had joined the Tatas as a Director in 1931. 
and was a lower of strength to them during the stresses, 
and strains of the war years. One of the co-signatorieg 
of the “Bombay Plan” of ecortomic reconstruction of India 
after the Second World War called forth in response to the 
challenge, so to say, of the activities of the National 
Planning Committee working under the chairmanship of 
F'undil Jawaharlal Nehru, Ardeshir Dalai did not live 
long to initiate measures for its implementations. Our 
coiinitry. caught in a financial crisis, needed the service 
of this Parsi financial expert. But it was decreed other¬ 
wise. To his family we tender our sympathy. 
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I had an opportunify of gettiog a glimpse of the V(^ 
done by the Cottage Industries Department of the 
United Provinces the other day when I attended the 
Cottage Industries Conference organised by the 



Old refugee ladies are spinning yam 


of United Provinces 
very instructive ex- 
along 


with the 


Government 
and saw (he 
hibition held 
conference. 

There is a general complaint in 
the Central Industries Department 
about the lack of information avail¬ 
able at the Centre about the 
Industries of the Provinces. Although 
efforts have been made to collect 
statistics from Provinces yet they 
were not forthcoming. But to our 
relief and surprise we found that 
the U. P. Government has got 
statistics about the larger industries , 
as also about the cottage industries. 

A booklet Lei Figures Tell, com¬ 
piled by its Industries Department, 
is replete with facts and figures 
about the industries in the Pro¬ 
vince. There are also comparative 
all-India figures in some of the 
industries. ” 

There is a separate Directorate in the U. P. for 
cottage industries and the care and seal which Shri B. 
EL Ghosal, the Director of Cottage Industries, has been 
taking were pleasingly evident everywhere. The work 
of the Development of Cottage Industries is in the 


hand of the Development Minister, Shri Keshava Deva 
Malaviya. 

In his inaugural speech the Hon'ble Minuter gare 
some indication of the poiuibilities of cottage industries 
in the U. P. There were 6.5 crores 
of people in the Province of which 
ih crores lived in the villages, while 
2 i lakhs of people are engaged in 
the large industries—the tanneries, 
the cotton and woollen mills, and the 
oil mills. In the Cottage Industries 
20 times this number of men find 
employment, producing articles 
worth 170 crores. “Thus the big role 
the cottage industries are playing 
and are going to play in the 
economy of our Province is evident 
and the sooner we realise clearly 
the better it is for us.” It ia the 
plan of the Government to put 4 
million more men in the colt ge 
industries in the course of the next 
three years. 

Tbxtilb Industrt 
In the cotton textUo section cotton 
, spinning is practically wholly done 
by the mills. In this matter 



Refugee ladies are doing tailoring and embroidery work 


U.P. is not self-sufficient but has to import about 8 
lakh maunds of piece-goods. There is a large industry 
in woollen goods also, U. P. having large woollen mills. 

In the hand-loom industry, however, the U.P. has 
a veiy great place. Abaut 00 crords of rupees worth of 
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goo(b are produced ia the hand-looms for silk, cotton 
and wool. This hand-weaving industry ia passing 
through difficult times. Foreign silks are ousting the 
Benares silks and mill-woven textiles are throttling the 
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cottage loom products. The crushing competition of the 
mills in the- weaving line was brought out by the 
Hon’ble Minister Malaviyaji in his inaugural speech. 
He registered a strong protest against the mills compet¬ 
ing with cottage looms which depend upon the mills for 
their yarn supply. He would not allow any extension of 
mill looms but on the contrary would, if possible, 
replace the mill looms by hand-looms. 

“No Government worth the name can ignore the 
interest of these millions of cottage workers engaged 
in cotton, silk, woollen and blanket making industry. 
Although we have tried to do something for them 
during the war day.s and after, it seems to me a 
mere pat.oh-work . . . Our policy seems to be 
based on the presumption that all cloth must 
ultimately bo )>rodueed iu the modern mills . . - 
The yarn produced in a mill is not treated as si 
raw material for the hand-loom' weaver ... A 
piece of markeen cloth 38 yards in length weigliing 
about 10 pounds is sold by the mill for about 
Ks. 21 and the mill that produces the yarn from 
which the markeen is woven, sells the same weight 
of yarn in a bundle of 10 pounds at Rs, 21 to the 
handloom weaver. 

"It will thus be seen that 10 lbs. of yarn 
converted into markeen cloth fetches the same 
price as 10 lbs, of yarn although it is used as a raw 
material by the hond-Joom weaver. ... It will 
be a ^reat tragedy, sir, if we go on planning the 
expansuon of mill industry and at the same time 
continue ignoring the fate of handloom t^eavers.’’ 
Although there ia a difficulty in keeping the 
hand-looms going, the Hon’blo Minister-in-Charge 
was out for not only keeping the looms going but 
fixed a target for increasing hand-loom products so as 
to push up the production value to one hundred 
-crorcs from the presont-time 60 crores. 

There would be ‘difficulties but the Qovenunent 


would face them and try to reach the goal. There is 
a good export ^ade in the handloom products and it 
was felt that the fixation of such a target may lead 
to provincial complications if more exports were 
planned for. The Hon’ble Minister, therefore, decided 
t<' diiQiose of the increased production by increasing 
home consumption. He would not be sorry if all the 
textile mills worked for producing sram and left 
weaving to the cottages as far as possible. 

KHiU>i PaoDtrenoN 

The U. P. has been taking a leading role in the 
matter of production of Khadi for years past. At present 
the total production of Khadi in the Province is worth 
27i lakhs. 

Khadi is'much costlier than mill cloth. But Khadi 
.should have its place in the national economy,* The 
U. P. Government has theoretically accepted the 
message of Khadi. 

“With the dawn of independence it was but 
naUu-id that the Government should devote its 
attention to the main programme of the Father of 
the Nation. The Goiernmont, therefore, launched 
a ■comproheusive scheme for developing Khadi on 
the lines of Gandhian ideology. This scheme came 
into operation in 1947.” 

A Khadi Research and Derfionstratiou Institute 
has been opened at Allahabad. Besides this, workers 
are being trained in spinning who arc training rural 
spinners : Khadi weaving is also a subject where 
workers are receiving training for propagating this 
craft. Attention is being given to encourage produc¬ 
tion of Elhadi. 



rorcelain articles prepared by cottage industry 

In the budget of 1947-48 there was a provision 
for Rs. 5 lakhs which was raised to Rs. 9 lakhs for the 
current year 1948-49, It is estimated that about 
12 lakhs may be provided for in the next budget. 
Some funds are given to the existmg organisation as 
loans for expanding work and grants also are ipven 
for training of workers and pving a bounty on 
production. 
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But these allotments cannot tale Khadi work 
far enough. Government cannot poB8U>ly make a 
target for increasing Khadi in the same manner that 
it has done for handloom and finance it adequately 
by making Khadi cheaper through bounty. It would 
require very large amounts indeed and the Govern¬ 
ment cannot be expected to find such large sums from 
their usual sources oi revenue. 

Lbvt on Cowon Mills 

The way to expand Khadi by miniinisiug the 
diference in 'price between mill cloth and Khadi 
requires the imposition of a levy on mill cloth. Once 
this fact is realised and work started on a levy basis 
then there is really a future for Khadi. 



Tlie tadi tappcn^i now making gur of palmyra 

juice 


It is a significant thing that the Hon’ble Minister 
I’ss expressed his desire to move for the attainment 
of the aforesaid objective of the imposition of a levy 
on cotton mills. 

Some figures about Khadi work tn U. P. 

•1. No. of villafms covered by the scheme 1,500 

2. No. of rural' spinners trained or under 

training 15,000 

3. No. of subsidised institutions working 

including Gandhi Ashram, its bran¬ 
ches and District Development 
Associations 52 

i. Amount of loans and grants given to 

subsidised institutions during 1948-49 6,72,870 

5. Khadi production through subsidised 

» institutions (average per year) 22,00,000 sq. 

yds. valued at 
Rs. 21 i lakhs 

C. No. of master spinners, guides and 

local workers, trained 1,007 

7. Charkhas distributed for training 16,139 

Sugar Industbt 

The U. f*. produces more than half the sugar 
produced in the factories of India. The acreage under 
oi^cane in U. F. is about 60 per cent of the total 
acreage under sugar in India. There are 134 sugar 
factories in India of which factories are located in 
U. P. The distribution of cane rfor factories and cot¬ 
tage industry in TI. P. is as follows ; 


Vtiiuation of sugareane for diSerml purpoaea tn 
U. P .; 

For Sugar miUs 17k per cent 

„ Khandeswari 71 „ 

„ Seed and chewing 10 ., 

„ Gut _6^ „ 

Total 100 

Cottage induatry : 1. Utilising over 80 per cent 
of sugarcane the cottage production of gur is 6 
crore maunds ; 2. ■ Valued at Rs. 72 crorcs ; 

3. Crushing kolhus—3 lakhs ; 4. Employing for 5 
months—12 lakhs of men. 

S^igar mill industry : 1. 63 sugar mills of U.P. 
utilise 17i per cent of canes grown in U. P., pro¬ 
ducing refined sugar—1.6 crore nids ; 2. Refined 

sugar at Rs. 35 to Rs. 66 crorcs : 3. Cane crushed 
in 63 mills ; 4. The mills employ for 6 months 
(Approx.)—0.76 lakh men ; 5. The factories also 

produce molasse.s worth—0.6 crore mds. 

. Although the importance of the cottage sugar or 
gur and Khandeswari takes such a large share of the 
total industry, yet up to only a few years back, it 
was by sufferance that the Kolhus existed. The miills 
were in the monopolists’ position in the industry 
dictating terms and forcing the cultivators to part 
with their canes at the prices determined by the mills. 
In fact, such was the supremacy of the mills, that if 
anybody would dare to offend the mill industry by 
setting up a cottage Kolhii in the area where any mill 
operated then, his entire production of cane would 
be rejected by the mills. The consumer of 17J per cent 
of cane dictated terms to 80 per cent cottage pro¬ 
ducers and users of cane. It is hoped that those days 
are gone or going to disappear for ever. 

A Newer Effort for Developing Gur Inrustht 

The 3 lakhs of Kolhus which crush cane for the 
cottages are far from efficient. They utilise only 60 



Hand-beater with trough 

to 56 per cent of the juice where better cottage 
Kolhus can yield 66 to 75 per cent juice. 15 per cent 
more juice means 15 per cent more land wasted and 
15 per cent less^yield of the 72 per cent canes crushed. 
The U. P. Government is •determined to replace the 
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old Kolhus by better ones and have fixed a target 
for accomplishing the improvement. 

Thete is another very great room for improve¬ 
ment in the oonstruction of the boiler and furnace 
for cottages. The U. P. Government has accepted a 
standard design of furnace and pans by which lighter 
coloured gur will be produced and at greatly reduced 
fuel consumption. 



Trainer,-, a I work in basket-niaking 


When these improvements are accomplished, the 
Government visualise that 8 to 10 crores of rupees 
are likely to be added to the income of the cane 
grower-crushers of the Province. This will mean an 
additional Rs, 70 per capita income for the 12 lakh 
men in the industry. 

The U. P. Government has liiunched a propa¬ 
ganda drive for replacement of old Kolhus. In one 
of the posters the old Kolhu is described as “a 
thief”*. The old Kolhu is personified, and is repre¬ 
sented as being beaten out of the fields. Tlie legend 
;uns: “This thief steals 3 maunds of cane juice 
every day.”** 

Demonstration parties arc training the rillagers 
in the area. 36 cane-growing districts have been 
dtx ided in 353 circles. In lfi49-.50, the work will be 
• x'.ended to 8.000 villages of the Gur-producing dLs- 
'ricts. More than 400 growers have been trained 
'• fT .'5 000 improved furnaces have been constructed 
IT 1947-48 and in the current year another 10,000 
•■Ttaces are likely to be constructed. Improved 
'■('Ihiis and pans worth 7 lakhs have been supplied 
•i' the Gur-producers. 

Better Gxm PBOcsssma 

Golden or light,-coloured gur is prodticed by 
' •olorising the juice by clarifying it with activated 
’ -'n A cnrhon-manufacturing factory has been 
'stabjished at Etavrah. 
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Some atatiatics from Gur propaganda leaflet: 
Gur prepared in variotu Provincee of India 


U. P. 

Bengal 

Bihar-Oriasa 

Punjab 

Bombay 

Madras 

N.-W. F. P. 

C. P. 

Assam 


Si crore mds. 

U » 

80 lakh mds. 


10 

66 

KA. 

15 
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Per capita of Our consumption 


V. P. 

Punjab 

Bengal 

Bombay 

Bihar-Orissa 

Madras 

Assam 


36 seeri 
13i „ • 

lOJ 
fi4 „ 

' ,, 

44 „ 

41 „ 


So much IS being done for the development and 
improvement of Gur industry in U. P. Bengal 
comes next to U. P. in Gur productiop, having 
li crorc maunds of gur manufacture to its credit. 


Palm Gub iNOTOTny 

Palm Gur manufacture was known as a coUage 
industry in Madras and Bengal. The All-India 
Village Industries Association under the inspiration 
of Gandhiji planned for introducing this industry in 
all the Provinces of India. The Central Governmeni, 
-has also taken up the work. The U. P. Government 
initiated the Palm Gur scheme in 1948. There is 
prohibition in U. P. and the displaced tappers will 
have this new occupation today. 116 persons have 
been trained in palm-tapping by the U. P. Govern¬ 
ment and in order that the best methods of tapping 
and Gur-making may be introduced tappers from 
Bengal and Madras have been employed. 

The U. P. proposes to utilise all the existing 
palm trees, and it is hoped that one lakh men will 
find this new employment, besides mgny hundreds of 
potters and blacksmiths will find occupation in sup¬ 
plying the pots and knives, etc. 

The total earning is expected to be Rs. 2.6 
crorcs. The gur produced in this way, will be 
equivalent to the releasing of 26,000 acres of land 
from cane for food production. At tlie committed 
appointed by the Conference I suggested that fresh 
palm planting should be undertaken and all laner 
and vacant roads should be planted with Tal palm 
so that after a time it may not be necessary to 
keep so much land under sugarcane in IT. P. Out 
of the 40 million acres of land under cultivation in 
U. P. sugarcane occupies 2.2 million acres, being 
nearly equal to the 2.6 million acres under mustard, 
one of the prominent cash crops of U. P. Any release 
of land from sugar by better juiee metraotion and 
by introduction of fof-gur will go to increase land 
under bereals in which we are so urgently in need. 

Thick tal syrup is a delicious food. During the 
season, it is sold in open pots in Bengal as noien-gur. 
At the request of Shri Gajanan, Tal-gur Develop* 
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ment offieer of the A.I.V.l.A. ad bow of the 
Cestr^ Oovenunent, I canned a few doten tine of 
this gur. After two years the contents were fmrad to 
be as fresh and Savoured as at the time of canning. 
There is a possibility of the development of this 
industry m well.. 


from being ruined but the Department propbsa to 
make them prosperous—(1) by introducing bettor 
^hanu in replacement of the old ghamk, (2) by 
arranging for co-operative stores for supplying seeds 
regularly and at a fair price, and (3) by grading the 
oil for better maidcetittg. 



Artisans at work in Potteiy Tiitional class, ICithaur (Meerut) 


The reptaoement of the li lakh 
gham in villages and the training 
of the viUa^rs to the use of the 
new ghavi is a great work and a 
very uphill work. The U. P- 
Government has chosen the Wardha 
Ghani as the approved type for 
introduction. This ghani, however, 
requires a very large diameter of 
the log for scooping the mortar 
This is a handicap. I suggested to 
them that there is a type of a ghmi 
in Bengal called kojira ghani, which 
is believed to be os efficient as the 
Wardha ghani, but which requires 
only 18 inches diameter log for the 
mortar. The Department has under¬ 
taken to investigate this point. 
The Harcourt Butler Technical 
Institute is trying to further inv- 
prove the Wardha ghani. 

During the 9 months of operation 
of the scheme, the Department has 


Mustard Oil Production 

In If.P. rape and mustard are sown in 26 lakh 
acres. The production of seeds is 2.22 orore maunds 
valued approximately at 31i crores. It is one of the 
major agricultural products of U.P. All ibis vast 
quantity of mustard seed is disposed of in throe 
ways : 

(fl) One part is exported raw principally to 
Bengal. 

(b) One part is crushed in oil mills and oil 
exported principally to Bengal. 

(c) One part is crushed in local ghanie and the 
oil consumed locally. 

The large oil mills not only crush mustard seeds 
but also express oil from linseed, mohua, castor, til 
and groundnut also. The total production of mill-oil 
is 17i lakh maunds. 'The oil mills for expressing all 
this oil employ less than 6,000 men. 

On the cottage side there are one and a half lakh 
ghanis in aU crushing 60 lakh maunds of seeds. The 
attention of the Cottage Industries Directorate has 
been focussed on this ghani-oU industry. In the 
opinion of the Cottage Industries Department: 

"Tbe mill-oil has begun to penetrate into the 
interior of the country as well, and the Teli is 
fast going out of his profession as he is no longer 
able to face their competition. Consequently he 
needs help.” 

The Department has probed into the matter. It 
bw g programme of sot ody saving the village Teli 



Manufacture of kniyes at a tuitional class 

trained ISO carpenters to make the improved ghanis 
and 7S0 ghanis have been sold. But of this number 
600 ghanis have been sold to non-professionals who 
were keen on working with the new ghonia. 

Tannino Industst 

At Agra in the U.P. bas been concentrated 
the factory tanning industry. There are some of the 
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biggest tanneriee of Inrfia- These tanneries produce 
Ea. 76 crores worth of leather and fabricate leather 
iu their own factories to the extent of another 10 
crore rupees. 


scores now. In exhibition, the products of oottace 
tanneries have taken a very significant place, show¬ 
ing that the U. P. Handicrafts Department haa struck 
root in the cottage tanning and leather handiwork 
line. 



Today Rs. 76 cjores worth of .tanned leather is 
produced in giant tanneries and Be. 10 crores in 
cottages. It is possible to reverse the figures. That, 
in my opinion, should be the target. 

On account of the prevention of cow-slaughter 
in U. P., the tanneries are in want of enough hides 
to keep them going. They are uneasy. But this is 
only a temporary phase. If the cows are not 
slaughtered still they will die some time. It is orJy 
a time lag The.same number of dead hides will be 
.coming to the tanneries in course of time. Ibe task 
of the Government would be to so arrange things 
that by the time the animals saved from slaughter 
die their natural death in villages, the hides should 
be finding their way 1o the village tanneries. 

The big tanners cannot live complacently any 
longer. The bigger tanneries shall have to face the 
fompetition from the Plastic products sooner or 
Ifiter. The tanneries may then devote themselves to 
oihf>r lines of work leaving natural dead hides to bo 
tanned and finished by the cottagers with the U. P. 
Government standing as guardian to protect them 
from all competition from inside or outside. 

The PL.\sTir Competitiojs in Tanning iNDUsray 


Training workers in the art of manufacturing 

knives 

Side by side, within the Province, the cottage 
tanners are still plying their trade and eking out 
their miserable existence. The Departmental statis¬ 
tics show that these cottage tanneries produce 
bather to the value of 10 crores per annum and keep 
80,000 men employed—a stupendous figure compared 
with their pigmy equipment and knowledge. But 
the miracle is there. They are existing—though 
miserably. Rs. ten crores worth of hand-fabricated 
leather articles are also produced keeping one lakh 
persons employed. But this is in the BhoU and 
leather goods manufacture concentrated at Agra, 
etc., working mainly with factory-tanned leather. 
Any way, between cottage tanneries and cottage 
leather works 1,80,000 persons are employed in the 
U. P. 

The U. P. Government wanted to better the 
condition of cottage tanneries from before the last 
war. Improved tanning knowledge and improved act 
of appliances and methods were directed towards 
the village. Several of the cottage tanning appliances 
were taken from the Cottage Tanning Institute, and 
one of the old studente of this Institute devoted 
himself for the improvement work. He had been 
eminently succeaefnl ih his enterprise. He died pre¬ 
maturely. The U, P. needs men of that type by 


The following is taken fromi The Tanner, 
.\ugust 1949, which quotes Mr. Hoover’s speech from 
'‘Leather and Shoes”; 

“The leather industry hasn’t shown jirogress 
inoportional to national economic trends, and its 
products are relatively expensive in spite of 
improvements in technology. That’s where the 
chemist, steps in. He sees .a challenge to make 
some.thing to take the place of leather—to invade 
some of its markets with serviceable materials at 
lower, more stable prices. ... A considerable 
share of this effort is aimed squarely at markets 
traditionally served by leather. . . . 

“The trend to synthetic upper materials is 
les.s advanced than for soling, but the develop¬ 
ment men foresee the eventual solution of 
technical difficulties in this large field—^flexible 
vinyls will have a place here, perhaps soon. . . . 

“About file million pounds of vinyl resin 
went for handbags in 1948 . . . There, simply 
wouldn’t have been as many bags sold if the 
vinyls hadn’t come along . . . Patent leather btigs 
have almost disappeared from the market. . . A 
lot more plastic patent bags are sold than would 
have been possible for patent leather ... A lot 
of the products where leather and -syntheti® 
appear to be competing wouldn't be made and sold 
in such quantity if the now materials hadn’t come 
into the picture. . . . 

“Fifty million pounds of vinyl plastics were 
used for upholstery in 1940. ... On the average, 
good vinyl upholstery material costs less than one 
half that paid for leather deep buffs and less than 
one-quarter of top grain leather. . . . 
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^Tbe poasibility of stabilizi;^ material coats 
witiiin a relatively narrow ana reasonable low 
range should of itself be a big incentive for shoe 
and other leather goods manufacturers to encourage 
the development and use of synthetics. . . . 

“The increasing competition between leather 
and synthetics is sure to stimulate the develop¬ 
ment of more economical processes and better 
products by both industries.” 

Not only leather but many other industries . are 
sure to be adversely affected if plastics obtain the 
success they promise to achieve. But so far as leather 
is concerned^ if manufacture and fabrication of finished 
leather is done in the cottages, there Ls little possi¬ 
bility of plastics taking the place of leather so far as 
shoes are concerned. For upholstery work, it may be 
difficult to drive it out of the place it has secured 
unless a taste for velvety feel for swede surface w 
popularised. In the matter of that soft smooth feel 
nothing can approach swede. And swede can be made 
from inferior hides, the grain sides of which an: 
damaged. 

Plastic Wokk in U. P. 

This bring.s us to the field of Plastic work. The 
U. P. is jirobably ahead of other Provinces in the 
matter of the realisation of the advent of plastics in 
(•he indiLstrial world. In the Harcourt Butler Techno¬ 
logical Institute scientists have been canying on 
jxperiments in the preparation of synthetic resins 
from oils and waste materials. 

In the Cottage Industries Exhibition was shown 
plastic-moulded articles made from molasses resin 
prepared at the H. B. T. Institute. 

In 1939, India imported SO lakhs worth of plastics 
which rose to 5 crores per annum in 1947. There is an 
onrush of these plastics in many forms now. In fact 
few are the fields which plastics have not invaded. 
There are certain difficulties in-the large-scale manu¬ 
facture of plastics at present in India. But the way 
in which this Technological Institute of U.P. 
CH.B.T.I.) has taken up the matter and the f)ro- 
gteas it has made is very inspiring. 

Cottage Pottebv Industot 

There are 21 lakh potters scattered througliout 
the Province: The tcftal value of their earthen-ware 
amounts to 71 crores of rupees. They are the usual 
potters following the time-old process and fulfilling 
their part in the village economy. There are other 
potters also. . 

No. of men Value of 
employed out-turn 

1. Village potteiy 2,60,000 7,50,00,000 

2. Glased pottery : Khurja, 

Chunar, Rampur and 

Bahadurgarh 300 2,25,000 

3 Clay modelling. Toys Black 

pottery : Agra, Farrukhabad, 

Benares, Ffizamabad 250 1,60,000 

, • 7,63^,000 


The village potters are meeting the onslav^t of 
aluminium ware and yet we find ]^. 71 crores wMth 
of village earthen-ware goods are made and catnred 
for by the cottage potters. They also have to be 
looked after and organised if iduminium is not to 
make further replacements in this industry. 



Handling of hides in lime pits 


The attention, however, of the U. P. Qovem- 
mont has been sfiecially drawn to art-ware and semi¬ 
porcelain glazed pottery. The U. P. Industries De¬ 
partment pamphlet says : 

“The Moghul court .at Delhi introduced what 
is called Penwn Pottery and some of the descen¬ 
dants of Delhi potters are at Khurja not very far 
from Delhi. They have been producing low-fired 
earthen-ware for decorative purposes or for cheap 
eating vessels used by Muslims. Ciovernment 
helped them with design.s and marketing facilities 
through the handicrafts. 

“In 1^6, an attempt was made to improve 
the technique also. They needed to mix quartz, 
felspar, china cl.iy, ^-tc., to have good glazes and 
high tempernliiro fiirnaees. All this was beyond 
’ the means of the individual cottage workers. The 
co-operative method of working ha.s, therefore, 
be;en tried. The Department put up furnaces, 
mixers and ball mills for grinding glazes, etc. 
Prepared mi-vture for the body is Issued to in¬ 
dividuals on payment and they work at their homes. 
Similarly prepared glazes are' supplied. ]^ch potter 
has been assisted to have plaster moulds for slip- 
casting. Firing is done jointly in the big furnace 
and the individuals pay for the charge of firing. 
The process of manufaeture has thus been revo¬ 
lutionised witliout disturbing the cottage structure 
of the industry.” 

In course of two years the production of these 
potters have doubled in value, bringing prosperity to 
them because of better and co-operative methods. 
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It is &ot poasible to give an eidtauative list of the 
work done by the Cottage Industries Department. But 
these are iilustrative of the spirit which actuates this 
Government Department to better the condition of 
the cottage workers, to organise them and market 
their products. 


Id48-4d, the Scheme provided work to 410^ worlcsifc 
produced goods worth Es. 62,000 and diirt^ntod 
wage.s amountitm to over Rs. 45,^. 63 new derighs 
woie introdueeo. The workers’ income which was 
Rs. 10*1^ per head per month prior tp the intro¬ 
duction of St^eme was raised to Rs. 60-12 per 
head per month during the year," 

. The embroidery industry 



ofiers a great and promising scope 
for providing regular work on fair 
and reasonable wages to 2,000 lady 
cottage workers by planning a 
production of chikati goods worth 
about Rs. 20 lakhs to Ra. 25 lakh-s 
and urmnsing its market in foreii^n 
countries where they are well in 
demand. 

The Handling of Cottaob 

iNDTJBTBIEe IN U. P. 

These illustrative notes show how 
the U. P. Department has been 
dealing with the problem and how 
the Department hopes to open new 
avenues of employment for lour 
millions of men from agriculture, 


.r, J T . All I I 1 et®-* to cottage industries. Hand- 

Khadi Research and Demonstration Institute, Allahabad hand-wool spinning 


For tackling the problem of the East Bengal 
Refugees in West Bengal, 1 was thinking, amongst 
other tilings of establishing ceramic industry in camps 
and colonies of refugees by giving them ground 
material. Porcelain production is being introduced in 
an old mineral products manufacturing factory at 
Calcutta. 1 contacted them and asked them if they 


and weaving, manufacture of Kantha by improved 
methods, utilisation of alkali from Reh or 
alkaline soils and ultimately converting these desert¬ 
like patches into cultivable soil, the production of 
chemicals within the Province for which there is scope, 
through the Cottage Industries Department, are some 
of the lines which are being successfully tackled. 


could supply ground material from their central place 
for the cottagers and arrange to get them &red and 
glazed in the village by undertaking to supervise the 
techniques of furnacing. They were agreeable and 
declared the scheme to be a feasible one. Now I am 
not engaged in the refugee rehabilitation work, but 
the problem was there. I was agreeably surprised to 
find that the U. P. Government has from 1946 taken 
up this very work and has brought the industiy to a 
thriving condition. 


The H. B. Technical Institute has a great past 
behind it. At present the Institute is solving all the 
technical problems that the Cottage Industries 
Department have been bringing to it. The H. B. T. 
Institute is advancing from point to point in render¬ 
ing technicil aid to the cottage industries. A few 
illustrations will show how the Institute is keen on 
helping the cottage industries. 

Liquid gold is a commercial product. It is used 
in decorative work. Firozabad glass bangles are 


The Chikan EMSHOiDEaiY Industry 
Chilean Embroidery is a delicate fine art work. 
The system in which the industry has been working 
from old times runs on the lines of the worst kind 
of exploitation of Muslim women's work. 


ornamented At Firozabad liquid, gold is, used to th® 
extent of Rs. 40 lakhs per annum. At Firozabad, 
Benares, Lucknow, etc., there are 26,000 men 
employed in fabricating glass bangles, making deco¬ 
rated glass bangles, glass beads, table lamps, etc. At 
Firozabad decorated bangles are produced worth" 


"Very low wages used to have been paid to the 
workers by the dealers through their agents. The 
agents used to get 61 to 12 i per cent on the wages 
of the work executed through them, whereas the 
dealers earned profits from 100 per cent to 890 
per cent on the prime coat. 

••The industry was gradually on a fall for the 
last several decades due to workers getting very 

low wages.The Government scheme was 

started at Lucknow in 1947-48. The whole work 
Was taken up by the Handicrafts Department. In 


Rs. 60 lakhs and of this amount liquid gold accounts 
for Rs. 40 lakhs. 

The H. B. T. Institute has now beeri able to 
produce a colloidal resinate of gold for this purpose 
which matches the imported product. But the price 
of gold being high in India, it has not been poerible 
to introduce this product into the market at once- 

The H. B. T. Institute has evolved proceams for 
making' citric acid, •glue, charcoal, briokbete, e^, 
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which will go to iacreaae the field of cottage induB^ Sewing of ehirts (Police Department) 
.tries. It is further engaged in reviving the old essen- ^ack^oards (Education Department) 
tial oil and attair industry of U. P. which is slowly trunks " ", 

dying out Buckets „ » 

RnroGfaia and HANimatAFTB »» « 
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Like other Provinces the U. P. also has its activities, the Government is 

refugee problem. Laidis have come in and they sanctioning loans and helping the setting-up of 
need ^ployment. The Directorate of Cottage ij^orkshops for them. The Government has sanctioned 
Industries has undertaken to rehabilitate through 
cottage industries. 


Twelve training-cum-production centres have 
been opened for the refugees. Men, women and 
I children, all receive suitable training from these 
* centres. So far 3,452 trainees and workers have been 
trainbd. The following are some of the industries 


products ; 


N«me of the craft 

No. of 

Wage# 

Value of 010 


p«T8on» 

paid Jn 

finiehed goods 


trained 

niprei 

ia rupees 

Khadi 

1,358 

34,632 

46,180 

Tailoring 

644 

49,149 

61367 

Embroidery and knitting 

760 

12,962 

34,486 

Smithy 

23 

4^15 

18,289 

Carpentry 

24 

5,374 

12321 

Weaving 

44 

4,490 

17,950 

Durree 

8 

326 

1,190 

Dyeing and printing 

19 

572 

2371 

Niwar 

72 

1,358 

6398 

Miscellaneous 

18 

3^ 

1347 


loans through two channels—the Provincial channel 
and the Relief and Rehabilitation Department, 
Financial Administration. Altogether the industrial 
loans amount to 28 lakhs of rupees providing work 
for 64 thousand displaced persons. Agricultural 
implements, bank files, carbon papers, confectionery, 
card-board, cycle parts, cutlery, carpets, cradle- 
electrics, fabrication work, 
fruit preser.’ation, hosiery, iron safe, ink making, 
lime industry, machineryi part.a, metal industry, 
medicines, musical instruments, polish, plaster of 
Paris, paints and varnishes, pencil, rubber industry, 
radio, sports goods, sanitary fittings, soap, etc., are 
some of the industrial lines started by the refugees. 

HANDicRArrs Tbaininc School 

The Handicraft Department has started the 
"Tuitional Class Scheme,” where variShs handicrafts 
are taught so that novices may become artisans and 
then take up the industries of their choice under the 
protection of the Co-operative Department: Pottery, 
basket-making, le.at.her-working, tanning, carpentry, 
smithy work, toy-making, etc. I'herc arc 24 Tuitional 
classes distributed throughout the Province. 


Total 2,970 1,13,471 2,01,698 

The work that the U. P. has been able to put in 
The Government is placing orders for supply of for giving a better life to the people through the 
requisites with these training-cwwi-production centres: cottage industries fills one with hope for the future. 


showing number of men earning and the value of making, disinfectants. 
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t Ait not a politician ; nor do I belong to any political 
party. I shall deal with one or two matters as I feel 
about them. I understand that this Conference has 
been organised as a forum for the discussion of ways 
afad means whereby it may be possible to help to bring 
about the economic development of our new Province 
of West Bengal as well as to solve some of the 
immediate problems with which the Province is faced, 
such as the problem of “educated unemployed,” the 
problem of high prices of our necefflaries of life, the 
problem of rural education and sanitation, etc. Although 
a native of West Bengal, 1 am often made to feci that 
I am not in a Province of my own, and that I am in 
a strange land. There is so much of exploitation in 
various directions 1 The more, therefore, Conferences 
like this are held in this Province, the more will the 
eyes of its people be opened to its real state of 
affairs, and that will ultimately be good for its people. 

Within the short limit of time at my disposal, I 
shall now just touch on one or two matters. Let us 
take, for instance, the question of educated unemployed, 
often referred to as the middle class unemployment, 
in this Province. It is now a very serious problem. 
It has been largely aggravated by that most unwise 
decision—a capital blunder—on the part of our 
leaders, whic'ff is also otherwise greatly responsible 
for the sufferings and miseries of millions of human 
beings both in Bengal and in the Punjab, I mean the 
decision under which, so far as Bengal was concerned, 
Hindu Government servants in East Bengal were 
permitted “to opt out” for service in India at the 
time of the partition of the country. Thousands of 
such public servants came over to West Bengil almost 
pell-mell, leaving the Hindu public of East Bengal, 
often their own kith and kin, to their fate. I was at 
that time in East Bengal and I remember very well 
the reaction this flight of Hindu Government servants 
produced on the minds of the Hindu public of East 
Bengal. Now these Government servants opted out 
for service in India. They should have been mostly 
absorbed in the various services of the Government o'’ 
India, and not allowed to crowd into the services of 
a small, but thickly populated province of West 
Bengal. This should have been done even if they 
opted out for West Bengal. If the Government of 
India could not absorb them all, it should have 
directed some other provinces of India—and parti¬ 
cularly the neighbouring ones—to bear a share of the 
burden of absorption. The latter could not expect to 
enjoy the blessings of freedom without paying some 
price for it. The Ghosh Ministry, the Ministry of 
the day, should have fought with the Government of 
India on this point in the interest of the native 
populdton of West Bengal. It does not appear to 
have (fone so. As a result, we find that a sort of 
governing or master class has been virtually created 
ia Wort Sengal, Wbat Z jpean by tbis*mll evident 


N. BANERJEE* 

to any one who scans the list of appointments to 
public ofiices in West Bengal, and particularly to its 
key administrative positions, since ’ the 16th of 
August, 1947. Even now some senseless things are 
going on. For instance, wc find in some oificial 
Notifications that, among "the indispensable quali¬ 
fications of candidates” for recruitment to several 
public services under the Government of West Bengal, 
they must belong to one of the five classes mentioned 
therein. Of these classes the first one, namely, “candi¬ 
dates having a permanent domicile within the Province 
of West Bengal,” is all right. But I hardly find any 
justification for the following four classes : 

“(b) Candidates of Bengalee descent but not 
domiciled in West Bengal, 

(c) Bengalee refugees from Paki.stan who 
have nol t/<‘t acquired domicile in West Bengal, 

(d) (fandidiitos of Bcmgalee, descent who are 
continuing to stay in Pakistan, and 

(c) Candidates coming from acceding States, 
non-acceding States or any tribal area or territory 
adjacent to India, or any friendly State.” 

These things must stop now. We must not forget 
that thi.s Province is not Bengal, but only West Bernal 
with a very limited area and with very limited 
resources, and that its Government which is main¬ 
tained by the tax payers of West Bengal, is not a 
charitable organization for all. Indeed, the policy 
pursued by the Government of West Bengal in regard 
to the question of appointment to its public services 
since the 15th of August, 1947, has created a very 
difficult situation for the educated youths of West 
Bengal, and their discontent due to their unemploy¬ 
ment is rising in volume and intensity every day. And 
I, therefore, sincerely hope that this Conference will 
warn the Government of West Bengal of the reaction 
of such a policy of appointments upon the minds of' 
the educated youths of West Bengal, I mean the sons 
and daughters of the native population of the Pro¬ 
vince. I am also told that even appointments in 
private firms are being regulated and controlled _ 
through employment exchanges in favour of certain 
categories of persons, to the prejudice of the interests 
of the children of the soil. It will be regrettable if 
this information is correct. In this connexion I cannot* 
help observing that the Government of West Bengal 
should constantly bear in mind that it exists primarily 
for the native population of West Bengal ; that they 
are its tax-payers and masters ; and that to them it 
is ultimately responsible for the conduct of the 
administration of the Province. And although these 
people of West Bengal are not, unlike' some other 
people in their midst, very vocal and clamorous, and 
although with the exception of one or two papers they 
have no control over the organs of the daily Press 
in Calcutta, yet they are intelligent enough to Judge 
of what the Government has actually done for them 
apart from its announced purposes. And tiie 
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auatt abou!4 aot. fotgu <thi«, f It murt, in partioulw, 
consider viuit it has so far actually done in the 
vitally important spheres of rural sanitation and 
education in this Province. 

I should like to refer to another point in this 
connexion. As I have shown in detail, and with the 
help of documentary evidence, in an article published 
in the October (1949) number of The Modem Review, 
strictly speaking and apart from humanitarianism, 
West Bengal has no more responsibility for the East 
Bengal refugees within its borders than any other 
Province of India ; that the partition of Bengal, if 
that point is raised in this connexion, was only a 
logical corollary to the partition of India, and the 
same principle of self-determination wh^ch had been 
invoked by the Muslims for the latter, had also been 
invoked by the Hindus concerned for the former ; and 
that even if every Hindu in East Bengal voted against 
the partition of Bengal—and, as a matter of fact, 
many Hindus there had really opposed it—, the parti¬ 
tion would have been effected, as it was actually 
done, by the vote of the members of the Provincial 
Legislative Assembly representing the non-Musliui- 
majority districts alone. The solution of the problem 
of East Bengal refugees, as also of the refugees from 
West Pakistan, is, therefore, a Central responsibility, 
and it is the duty of the Congrrs.s High Com mand and 
the Government of India who are largely responsible 
for the partition of this country, duly to discharge it. 
So far as West Bengal is concerned, it has been, and 
will be, doing all that it can. But there is a limit to 
its capacity or resources. The Congress High Command 
and the Government of India should, therefore, 
devise ways and means for the rehabilitation of the 
refugees from East Bengal. It is not exactly West 
Bengal’s responsibility. 

In view of what I have said above about tlie 
acutone,ss of the problem of educated unemployed in 
West Bengal, largely caused by the “opting out” 
decision referred to before, and in view of the various 
economic and political consequences of the present 
position, I would advise this Conference to urge upon 
the Government of West Bengal to see that for the 
next few years recruitment to its various services is 
“practicaily restricted to the children of the soil, even 
on the basis of minimum qualifications, till at least 
80 per cent of personnel of those services consist of 
persons who have been born and brought up in this 
Province. Although climatic conditions, malaria, ^nd 
official neglect in the past have done immense harm 
to this Province, yet I refuse to believe that a 
Province which has produced in modem times such 
men as Ra^ Rammohun Roy, Ramakrishna Paruma- 
hansa, Iswar Chandra Vidyasagar, Keshab Chs^ndra 
Sea, Vivekananda, Bankim Chandra Chatterjee, 
Bhudeb Mukherjee, Rabindra Nath Tagore, Sarat 
Chandra Chatteriee, Romesh Chandra Dutt, Dwarka 
Nath Mitter, Rash Behari Ghosh, S. P. Sinha, Gooroo 
Das Banerjee, Asutosh Mukhefjee, Aurobindo Ghosh, 


Subbu Cbasuirft Bom, Baimdm 
Rajendra Nath Mukherjee, to meatioa ptily A' fcW 
amongst its great men, will ever be in dearth of 
able persons for manning our services. What i> 
required is only opportunity and encouragement. 

What I have said above may appear to some 
people as provincialism. But it is not really provincial¬ 
ism ; it is a means of self-preservation to which every 
person or a group of persons has a right. 

Secondly, this Conference should urge upon the 
Government of West Bengal that it must require 
every firm in West Bengal, whether industrial or 
mercantile, banking or insurance, to whomsoever it 
may belong, to appoint a substantial proportion of its 
eraplayee.s, both in the higher and in the lower ranks, 
from amonpt the native population of the Province. 
In the event of the refusal of a firm to comply with 
its request, the Government should withhold from it 
all facilities it may require for carrying on its opera¬ 
tions. It is extremely regrettable to note here that theie 
are firrn.s, both industrial and mercantile, doing busi¬ 
ness in West Bengal, whose doors, so far as appoint¬ 
ments are concerned, are practically closed against the 
children of the soil. If these firms persist in this policy, 
the people of West Bengal should cease to have any 
dealing with them. 

Thirdly, this Conference should urge upon the 
Government of West Bengal to take early steps for 
the reclamation of marshy lands in different parts of 
West Bengal for the purpose of cultivation. There 
are oxtcn.sive areas of such marshy lands in this 
Province and I am told that with the application of 
science to them and with the help of suitable irri-ra¬ 
tion works these areas can be reclaimed, and used for 
the cultivation of paddy and even jute. Here is a 
real field for investigation by foreign experts and the 
Government of West Bengal would do well if they 
brought such experts at an early date. The project of 
undergiound railways in and around Calcutta, how¬ 
ever de.sirable, may, and should, wait for some time, 
but the reclamation of marshy lands should not. Our 
food problem may considerably be eased with such 
reclamation. 

I may also suggest in this connexion that our 
cultivators may be offered inducements by the autho¬ 
rities concerned, to grow paddy on the lowlands on 
either side of the Railway lines throughout West 
Bengal. Thousands of acres of land may be brought 
under cultivation in this manner, and this may go a 
long way towards solving our food problem. And I 
need hardly point out to you that the question of the 
solution of our food problem should be given a top 
priority over everything else. 

I have said nothing so far about the need of 
industrial development of this Province. I leave this 
matter to be dealt with by some experts jt this 
Conference. I need hardly say that the prosperity of 
n country is closely bound up both with its industrial 
development and with the development of its ofw. 
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eultUT«. T)ui alosQ oaa essure a balaaeed atmnoiUjr to 
« country and witli it a decent standard of life for it> 
masses. However, I leave this matter to experts. 

Wbst BKNau. People’s Association 
It seems to me to be highly desirable that there 
should be a properly constituted, perpetual body, to 
be known as the West Bengal People’s Association, 
for the safeguarding of the rights and privileges of the 
people of West Bengal and for the promotion of their 
moral and material progress. This Association will 
have power to convene, from time to time, Conferences 
of this nature in different parts of West Bengal, and 
to carry on a campaign of education, particularly in, 
rural areas, for the economic and political develop¬ 
ment of the people of this Province. It may even go 
BO far as to set up candidates in some areas for 
election to Provincial and Central Legislatures. Its 
chief object will be the promotion of the welfare of 
the people of this Province, consistently, of course, 
with the interests of the country as a whole. 

Conclusion 

Before I conclude, I should like to say a word or 
two to our young men. I should like to toll them that 
the sort of life many of them have hitherto lived, will 
no longer do. They must be much more hardy, active, 
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vigatap, enterpri^ig, duiag, and poiievsttog 
they hivn to far been. Their ‘‘softnesB” must go. They, 
have b^ore them very hard days, and their struggle 
for life will be of a nature which will require all toe 
strength of their character. Early marriage, proximity 
to mercantile and industrial firms with easy oppor¬ 
tunities of securing some kind of low-paid job, home¬ 
sickness, indolence, a lack of seriousness in anything, 
and a false sense of prestige and self-respect have been 
some of the causes of ruin of many of our West Bengal 
youths. It is true that both nature and ofi^cial neglect 
in the past have also partially contributed to this. 
But we have got to overcome these evils now. Our 
young men should consider it a sin to many before 
they can be sure of maintaining a family in a decent 
manner by the exertion of their own efforts. They 
should also consider it a sin to live upon other 
people’s income. In all these respects they have much 
to learn from the youths of East Bengal. If our youths 
do not change their ways of life and their outlook on 
it, they will lag behind in their race of life, and 
ultimately be reduced to the position of mere “hewers 
of wood and drawers of water” in their own Province.* 

* West Bcngul Economic Conference : Inaugural addreqg delivered 
on 5tb November, 1949, Ram Mohun Koy Library HelL Calcutta* 


GANDHIAN ECONOMY IN AMERICA 

By Principal S. N. AGARWAL 


Tbb above caption may appear paradoxical at first 
sight, because the United States of America is 
primarily associated with large-scale and highly 
mechanised economy. But it is very significant to 
know that during my recent world tour I could obtain 
good literature on decentralised economy in America 
more than any other country in the East or in the 
West. I had also the opportunity of lecturing in a 
number of American Universities on the implications 
and desirability of the Gandliian type of decentralised 
cottage industrialisation. The economics of decentral¬ 
isation was discussed with many eminent professors of 
economics in the United btates. But I found to my 
great surprise that they readily accepted the need for 
the widest possible decentralisation of economic and 
political organisations without doubt and hesitation. 
To many a professor of economics in our own coun¬ 
try, Gandhian economy appears metoeval and unr 
scientific even now. To many American professors of 
repute, decentralised industrialisation seeme to be the 
only scientific solution of many ills that face the 
world today. Modern science has made it possible to 
provide the latest amenities of life including auto¬ 
mobile ixdio, televidon, telephone, electricity and 
consume goods in , the remotest countryside. To an 
AiaerieiiB mind, tbmfore, it is increasingly becoming 
clear t|ikt it is much more scientific tS dispcme and 


decentralise our economic and political life into the 
open, healthy, calm and beautiful villages rather than 
to concentrate and centralise our economic and 
industrial organisations in congested and unhealthy 
cities of disproportionate dimensions. I do not mean 
to state that America is already following the 
Gandhian way of life ; in fact, the existing set-up is 
very different. But I can say without any hesitation 
that, in this atomic age, there are unmistakable trends 
of decentralisation in the United States more than 
in other countries of the West. 

Decentralisation of economic and political power 
has become almost inevitable in the twentieth century 
fsom the following standpoints : 

(a) Growing unemployment owing to excessive 
mechanisation. 

(b) Increasing conflict between labour and capital 
in the form of a wave of strikes. 

(c) Vulnerability of big cities and factories to 
aerial bombardment. 

(d) Loss of civil liberties and democratic tradi¬ 
tions in a highly industrialised and central¬ 
ised State. 

(«) Deterioration in mental, moral and physioal 
hygiene. 

Let us deal with These points in soa« detail one 
by one. 
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idlers who, in course of time, prefer to live on factories and other essential industries in Germai^ 
doles. This community of idlers gains importance Japan proved to be the weakest points during the 
in politics as well because they like to vote for a Qq ^.jjg other hand, the decentralised Indusco 


candidate who would promise higlier allowances to 
them. Once unemployed for a fairly long period, 
they prefer to remain unemployed throughout the 
rest of their lives. This curious sociological pheno¬ 
menon leads to further mechanisation, in industry 
andj in turn, further rise in the population of “dole- 
eaters.” I had a chance to see quite a good number 
of such idlers lying in the New York streets heavily 
dcunk after ten o’clock at night. It was a inost 
pathetic sight, indeed I Enlightened Americans are, 
therefore, keenly feeling that they should cry halt 
to excessive meMjhanisation and make serious attempts 
to disperse their industry in open-air, healthy, co¬ 
operative factories throughout the beautiful country¬ 
side. If America has to decentralise in order to 
secure full employment for its 150 million popula¬ 
tion, is it really difficult for u.s to understand that 
India will have to organise a decentralised industrial 
economy on a very wide scale in order to provide 
employment to her 350 million half-clad and half-fed 
people ? 

Ever-increasing industrial strikes are a source ot 
constant headache to capitalists and statesmen 
throughout the world. America is no exception ; in 
fact, she has to face this problem in greater com¬ 
plexity than other countries of Europe and Asia. It 
is from this standpoint that American industrialists 
are seriously planning to decentralise and distribute 
their large-scale establi.shmeiits into numerous small- 
scale units stretching through the countryside. The 
Ford Motor Company have already plunged into 
this bold experiment and, I think, with considerable 
success. So far as I know, these decentralised units 
are yet not organised on a co-operative basis ; they 
are part and parcel of the centrally organised 
capitalist plan. Still the industrialists find it much 
easier to deal with the distributed smaller establish¬ 
ments with lesser number of workmen. I had the 
opportunity of discussing this problem with several 
professors of economics in America. The Director of 
the National Council of Economic Research in 
New York,also analysed the cause of strikes. All of 
them agreed that the only lasting solution of the 
phenomenon of strikes was large-scale decenrtalisa- 
tion of big industry into co-operative enterprises 
where the workers themisclvea become the owners of 
industries. There appears to be hardly any short-cut 
io this stupendous problem fMing modem industrial¬ 
isation. It has to be increasingly realised that the 


movement in China served as the surest line of 
defence against the aggressive designs of Nippon. 
When I was in the United States a few months back, 
there was an under-current of nervousness in the 
political life of America owing to the fear of atom 
bombs. Now that news has appeared about the 
explosion of an atoai bomb in the U.S.S.R., I am 
sure many American capitalists must have been 
deeply perturbed over the event. One of the main 
points that has been universally stressed by industrial 
planners, therefore, is that America must disperse her 
huge industrial establishments without further delay. 
It is painful to visualise the fate of a giant city like 
New York in the event of bombardment by the 
enemy. The numerous sky-scrapers including the 
Empire State building with its 102 stories would soon 
crumble into heaps of debris burying beneath millions 
of helpless men, women and children. The latest 
fashion among the rich class in America is, canse- 
quently, to build nice little cottages in the country¬ 
side where they could seek shelter in the case of war. 
In his brilliant pamphlet entitled I Quit Afonster 
Bmincss, which is a strong plea for independent, 
decentralised enterprise in America, Mr. T. K. Quinn 
who ser\fed during the last War as the Director-General 
of the War Production Drive in Washington, 
observes: ' ' 1 

“Physical concentration of our production 
plants in a relatively few geographical areas is one 
of the conditions which in this day of atomic bombs 
gives us so much cause for concern. We would be 
much less vulnerable if indusstry were physically 
doccntraliscd. . . .” (p. 33). 

This tendency towards decentralisation of large 
factories is discernible also in the United Kingdom 
and other Continental countries. 

It is now agreed on all hands that large-scale and 
highly mechanised industrial organisation leads neces¬ 
sarily to a centralised state which, in turn, tends 
towards either Fascism or Communism. In other 
words, political democracy is impossible without 
economic democracy which is another name for 
decentralised economy. Prof. Aldous Huxley remarks 
in his Science, lAberly and Peace : 

“So long as the results of pure science ore 
applied for the purpose of making our system of 
mass-producir^ and mass-distributing industry 
rnore expensively elaborate, and more high^ 
specialized, there can be nothing but ever greater 
centralization of power in ever fewer bands. Aad 
the .<ioroIlary of this contraUsation of eeooomio 
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“and * -Opportunities'“for ' selfi-gdvertanPrrt.’’ 
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“Democratic institutions,” continues Prof. 
Huxley, “are likely to work best at tunes and in 
places where at least a good part of the citizens 
have access to enough land and possess sufficient 
tools and professional skill to be able to provide 
for their subsistence without recourse to financially 
potent private capitalists or to the government.” 
(p. 15). 


Decentralization is not desirable merely from the 
standpoints of economic or political expediency and 
convenience. It is essential from the point of view of 
moral and mental well-being of individuals in society. 
Mr. Thomas Howes, in his remarkable book entitled 
Decentralize jor Liberty makes the following significant 
observation : 


“But decentralization is not an end in itself, 
it is not a mere physical thing. The end products 
are free people, free men and women, self-reliant 
and independent men and women in quantity, 
strong communities and regions, a more flexible and 
more powerful nation, a defence in depth in pe ce 
and in war.”—(Publishers : E. P. Dutton & Co., 
New York, p. 33). 

This was precisely the viewpoint of Mahatma 
Gandhi. He did not advocate decentralization only for 
raising the standard of living of the masses ; he 
insisted on decentralised economy for elevating their 
"standard of ft/e.” Non-violence and a higher standard 
of moral values was the basis of Gandhian economic 
concepts. 

It is extremely interesting to know that America’s 
great President Jefferson was also a strong believer 
in decentralization. His aim, in the words of Prof. John 
Dewey, was to ‘make the wards little republics, with a 
warden at the head of each, for all those concerns 
which being under their eye, they could better manage 
than the larger republics of the country or State.’ But 
President Jeffenson’s plan was not accepted by the 
people of America, just as we do not seem to accept 
Mahatma Gandhi’s Plan of decentralisation. So much 
the worse for America and India 1 

I had the pri"ilege of discussing the economics of 
decentralisation with Prof. Jo.seph Schumpeter, Head 
of the Economic Department, Harvard University. He 
lent his full support to The Gandhinn Plan oj 
Economic Development a copy of which I presented 
to him. In the courae of a long letter. Prof. Schum¬ 
peter observes : 

■'I have been greatly impres.sed by it IThe 
Gandhian Plan), and wish to tell you at once what 
it was that roused my sympathy and admiration. 
As you know, plans are now being turned out by 
the dozen for quick industrialization of all the 
countries under the sun. Technically, with ade¬ 
quate external help, such processes of industrial¬ 
ization are, of course, possible. But they take no 
account whatever of all that quick industrialization 
is bpdnff to desb’oy. They may produce torrents 
of. commodities but ^ey threaten national 
oivjlmtions. They entirely m^eot thhi a maximum 
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. Mahatma’s Plan, isd egpijuiided it 

free from thia weak^sa. It presents ^ solution 
for the economic problems of India without injury 
to her cultural and spiritual valued.” 

It is entirely wrong tp think that -decentralised 
economy is always technologically inefficient as com¬ 
pared with large-scale and centralized organization. 
Dealing with this point, Prof. Schumpeter continues : 


“To a considerable extent the benefits of 
modem technolo^ are, in fact, available for small 
units of production and beyond that. co-operative 
organization affords the means of introducing types 
of machinery that do not lend themselves to 
small-scale use. Thus it seems possible to secure 
much if not everything that is being secured in 
fully capitalized countries without turning the 
people of India into capitalist barbarians. So far 
as I can see, therefore, your book preaches 
perfectly sound economics.” 

In this connection, let me make it quite clear that 
Ike use of electricity within certain limitation's is not 
hostile to decentralised economy. There can be no 
harm in employing nice, small, efficient machines 
worked by electricity in the collage and small-scale 
factories in the countryside. It would be very wrong 
on our part to make a fetish of technological ineffi¬ 
ciency or crudeness in advocating the Gandhian type of 
decentralized indu.strial pattern. Prof. Aldous Huxley, 
in the course of a “Note on Gandhi” recently published 
in the “Gandhi Memorial Peace Number” of Visva- 
Bharati Quarterly has clarified this aspect of decentral¬ 
ized economy in a lucid manner : 

"Too much mechanical efficiency is the enemy 
of liberty because it leads to regimentation and 
the loss of spontaneity. Too little efficiency is also 
the enemy of liberty, because it results in chro'iic 
poverty and anarchy. Between the two extremes 
there is a happy mean, a point at which we can 
enjoy the most important advantages of modern 
technology at a social and psychological price 
which is not excessive.” (pp. 187-8). 

.\n account of the trends of decentralization in 
the United States of America would remain incom¬ 
plete without mentioning the splendid work of Prof. 
Ralph Borsodi who, with his wife, now unfortunately 
dead, has been carrying on practical experiments in 
decentralized economy during the last thirty years. 
Twenty-eight years ago Prof. Borsodi and his family 
moved from the New York City to a small plot in the 
nearby country to find "a better way to a fuller life.” 
I had the opportunity of meeting the Professor in his 
country-house in New Jersey. He showed me his 
publications on the subject of decentralization and 
gave an account of his School of Living which is a 
research centre of great worth. Prof. Borsodi has 
aevised several home machines which I had an o"ca- 
sion to examine. He is the leader of a small but by 
no means insignificant group of “Deceutralists” in 
America. Among his books, the well-known are The 
Distribution Affe, This Ugly Civilization and Flight 
from the City. But the latest publication^ entitled 
Eduedton. for Living ‘deserves our careful study. It 



tttlib mto parfa aad deals •witH the edacatienal, 
cultural and moral aspects of decentralization. Prof. 
Borsodi was in touch with Gandhiji for many years 
and has the greatest admiration for his ideas. In fact, 
one of the deepest ambitions of Prof. Borsodi is to be 
able to come to India even in his old age and carry 
on several experiments in odecentralized economy in 
accordance with Gandhiji’s principles. 

Dr. Arthur Morgan, who was a member of the 
Universities Commission in India, is another important 
figure in Aiperica who has been a firm believer in the 
decentralized way of life for many years. As a former 
President of the well-known T.V.A., he is in posses¬ 
sion of the highest scientific knowledge of the latest 
technology. Still he is of the definite, opinion that 
smj^ll-scale and dispersed economy is much better than 
large-scale and highly complicated mechanization that 
obtains in America and Eiirope today He has been 
carrying on experiments in his Community Centre in 
lellow Springs, Ohio, for several years. His considoreJ 
view was that the educational system' in India must 
have a “rural bias” in consonance with Gandhiji’s 
ideals. But it is extremely sad to know that a 
renowned American engineer like Dr. Morgan had to 
tell us Indians that Gandhian principles of decentral¬ 
ization were more scientific than the so-called scientific 
and centralized life of the West. And the tragedy does 
not end here. Do we know that Dr. Morgan’s view 
found veiy little support from his Indian colleagues 
on the Universities Commission 7 This is a fact which 
was confessed by the Doctor during his visit to 
Seva gram. 

The latest tendency towards decentralization in 
America is in the sphere of distribution of consumer- 
goods. The multi-storeyed Departmental Stores in the 
United States are being systematically decentralized 
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into .the count^side for v&riou* yfiiwdhf. the 

oonsumera find it highly iuconvenient to come to tlie 
big cities and go back to their villages after makhig 
purchases in these Stores. Secondly, there is tremen* 
dous congestion in the Suburban Transport, besides 
considerable waste <rf time involved in the transac¬ 
tions. The Departmental Stores also find their 
establishment and overhead expenses mounting up 
day by day in their cities. The scare of the atom 
bomb is partly responsible for this trend in decentral¬ 
ized distribution. 

Prof. Albert Einstein whom I had the honour to 
meet during my tour in the United States, also 
expressed hia views in favour of decentralization. “I 
believe,’ observed the ProJessor, “that decentralization, 
would be the future pattern of society.” “There is 
always a danger of tyranny by a centralized govern¬ 
ment ; the large centralized cities are simply 
horrible,” remarked Professor Einstein. Almost all the 
other intellectuals including Mrs. Pearl Buck, Louis 
Fischer and Dr. Holmes whom I met in New York 
held similar opinions. They felt very sad when 
they read in papers and magazines that India war. 
more or less, following the Western pattern of indus¬ 
trialisation. To them the Gandhian type of cconomv 
was the most scientific and practical proposition which 
should be given a fair trial in Gandhi's own country 
India. America has realised the futility of centralizi- 
tion and mechanized giant factories. She is actively 
thinking in the direction of decentralised e.vistenee. 
But we in India seem to have learnt nothing from 
the great Prophet whom we always call the ‘Father 
of our Nation.’ “A Prophet is not respected in his 
own land,” is an old adage, but it sounds to be a 
very sad irony of fate. Shall we allow the same irony 
to perpetrate itself in Gandhi’s great land as well ? 


COMMUNIST CHINA AND RUSSIA 


By V. SUBRAMANIAM. m.a. 


The future diplomatic relationship between Red China 
and the SoviCl has been the subject of wide discussion. 
The Westerfi powers entertained hipes of a neutral 
China, hopes which were buttressed by the Russian 
Ambassador’s hasty evacuation of Red-occupied Shan¬ 
ghai, and by the recent predictions of infallible D ew 
Pearson. But Mao’s recent pronouncement on the im¬ 
possibility of neutrality and of his leanings to Moscow 
has shattered all such fond hopes. Is Mao’s policy a re¬ 
sult of his communist doctrines, or is it dictated by the 
eternal factUrs of Chinese history and geography? To 
find an answer to this intriguing question we must turn 
the pages of recent Chinese histoiy. 

TWist Russia was the last western power to come 
into contact with the breaking of the celestial Empire. 
Itefore her, Britain, FVanoe and. Germany had obtained 
t^rt?vt^toriaJ rifhta ia variow paste of Cbm, where 


they had their own garrisons. They were waiting for the 
final break-up of the celestial Empire to share it among 
themselves. By their doings in China, they earned the 
fierce hatred of the Chinese peiple which often burst 
out in futile rebellions like the Boxer revolt. 

For long Russia was separated from the Chinese 
Empire by the vast stretches of Central .^sia and only 
late in the 19th century, did she launch upon her Central 
Asian conquests, which extended her frontiers to the 
Pacific in the east. Russia obtained from the withering 
Chinese Empi e some railway concessions in Manchuria 
and North China. But by then. Westernised Japan had 
set her foot in Manchuria, and quickly came i^to con¬ 
flict with Tsarist Russia. The result of the conflict 
wae a mirprising lesBoa to the Wastem nattotu. Ruaoia 
waz beaten hip and thigh by- Japan in' the Btiiio* 
Japanese War, and retired altQ|etber brogg ;■ ■ 



By ^bit time, the whole of Cfaioa as well «e Ruaaie 
wu fermenting witib new ideas, and a revolution broke 
ont in each Of these countries almost simultaneously. The 
Soviets, who came to power iiu Russia in 1918, had ostenta- 
tioudy shed all imperialism, and they recognised their 
Asiatic possessions as Republics with rights, as the 
Russians enjoyOd. In their zeal to promote similar 
revolutions in nearby countries, they sent M. N. Roy 
and Borodin to China, which was already in the throes 
of a nationalist revolution, led by Dr. Sun Yat-sen. Had 
events gone on the same route and rate, the Chinese 
revolution might have taken a course similar to the 
Russian revolution and both countries even become unified. 

But events,, however took a different course in both 
countries. The Chinese revolutionaries found that they 
could not forthwith launch upon a revolutionary experi¬ 
ment in the face of Westem nations’ vigilance, and 
Japanese rapacity, and cr^ed halt to it, to form a 
strong national government. Simultaneously, in Russia 
also, the Stalinists, who came to power after Lenin, 
turned away from all ideas of a world revolution, even 
exiled its proponent Trotsky, and were settling down 
to build up a strong Soviet State in isolation. For a 
long time thereafter, China and Russia did not meet 
on any common ground. 

While Russia as a State was growing stronger and 
stronger after the revolution. China was growing weaker 
and weaker, due both to Japanese aggression on one 
side and civil war on the other side. In the kaleido¬ 
scopic changes of territory from hand to hand in China, 
Russia evinced little apparent interest till the end of 
World War IL her only intbrest being ' in outer 
Mongolia and Sinkiang, which bordered her Asiatic 
republics. The end of World War II saw the lightn¬ 
ing conquest and liberation of Manchuria by the Soviet 
army, and the elimination of Japan from the Chinese 
stage. The real conflict in China between the forces of 
decadent nationalism and rising communism, was fought 
cut direct, thereafter. The comparatively ill-equipped 
armies of the communists have scored decisive victories 
over the retreating nationalists of Chiang, and in spite 
of the promise of Western help, to him now, bid fair to 
occupy the whole of China. 

Without any reference to theoretical affiliations, the 
communists of China have more historical and geogra¬ 
phical reasons to lean towards Russia. By accident, 
more than by design, Russia was not associated with 
any imperialist or economic aggression in the past in 
Gtina like Britain, France or Japan. Moreover, 
Russia’s part in the Chinese revolution was on the whole 
helpful. These two factors alone, combined with the in¬ 
grained hatred of Westerners in the Chinese mind, are 
enough to make the Chinese communists look with 
gympatby towards Russia and Asiatic power. Of course, 
America duoughout has not been associated with any 
exipldttatioB, but her helping Chiang’s oirrupt regime 
and her prasou aUgnipent with the Western powers, who 
once burgled CMna, are portly ret^oasiUe for the 
CMama IniMffNt ayovtthy toward bar. * 


Bat there are other factota in Qiineae history a^ 
geography, which dictate an independent if not a neutral 
pdicy for China. First and foremost is the Chinese 
nationalist pride, all the stronger for its being so subtle. 
The Chinese Emperor who wrote to ^orge III to 
“tremble and obey” is still alive in the Ineut of Mao- 
' Tse-turg, as he has been Chiang’s heart, China when it 
is really consolidated will be a rival rather than a rank 
follower of Russia, in Asia: and Stalin is not quite 
unaware of it. The poor help which the communist 
armies received from Russia might perhaps have been 
due to Stalin’s game of waiting and seeing, a game 
not calculated to induce confidence in the Qiinese Reds. 
Whatever Mao’s personal predilections may be, he will 
have to bow down before the Chinese desire for indepen¬ 
dence from foreign intervention. 

The comparison of China with Eastern Europe has 
been made by many political critics, but the differences 
are far more evident to the student of history. Eastern 
Europe has always looked to Russia in the pas't centu¬ 
ries for liberation from the Turkish yoke, and with her 
Pan-Slavist ideas is attached to Russia on historical and 
geographical grounds more than on ideological grounds; 
and the rebellious attitude of Tito is equally due to 
national pride, ingrained in the representatives of the 
Obrenovitch and Kara Georgevilch tradition who libera¬ 
ted themselves without outside help. In the case of 
China, no such historical bonds are present, but on the 
other hand, a strong nationalist pride, fierce and exclu¬ 
sive at times, characterises the history of both the 
Russian and the Chinese Empires. The Chinese communists 
may throw in their lot with Rii.ssia for the present, hut 
it cannot be a permanent union. 

It is not however possible to guess much from the 
reconstruction policy of Mao Tse-tung, which does not 
follow a strictly communist line at present. Not only 
is private property in land permitted, as a concession to 
a fierce individualism of the Chinese peasant, but small 
capitalists are allowed to build up industries and work¬ 
shops. Many pessimists predict that this is only a pass¬ 
ing phase, wherein the goat is fattened before it is led 
to the slaughter-hotise, and point to the ipeent history 
of Easternt-European countries, where small capitalists had 
been allowed to rebuild the shattered economy before they 
were sent to their ultimate doom. In China, however, sueb 
liquidation would tax Mao’s noive too plentiful resources, 
for it was rather Chiang's corroding corruption that 
routed his armies rather than Mao's strength. 

It is too early to infer from Mao’s pronouncement 
that a Moscow-Shanghai axis is in the offing. Thr 
Western diplomats, who see a ghost in every red patch 
of the earth, are too prone to take any leaning to 
Moscow as a permanent alignment. A year ago, an 
innocent statement of Thakin Nu in favour of Russia 
created a flutter in the Western diplomatic dovecotes. K 
anything will drive Mao and his peasant amg; pfitmu- 
neatly Moscow-wards, it it the present ottStude, 
Western powers in trying to bolster up tbe faOiitf Cblaiiig, 
out of paBie and pispw. 
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The insular continent of Oceania in the Pacific 
presents many cultural factors to the modem world, 
which in no way can be called insignificant. The 
growing tendency of many modem archaeologists and 
anthropologists to unravel the unknown history of the 
Oceanians is a welcome attempt, as it will surely open 
n new chapter in the history of world 'civilisation and 
human progress. 

The cults of the Oceanians form the most interest¬ 
ing feature of the pre-historic culture of the Pacific 
World, which is rich in mythology and sensitive art. 
The latter cannot in any way be described as consist¬ 
ing, totally of fetish iconography of the archaic world. 
Now, before entering into the details of the Pacific 
cults, perhaps, it is better to make an attempt at 
finding out the real origin and source of the Cult- 
worship in Oceania. 

On various grounds scholars believe that once 
there existed a mighty civilisation in the Pacific in the 
dim pre-historic past. Tliis archaic civilisation might have 
some connections with the existing peculiar cults of the 
Pacific World. These Oceanic cults were, possibly, later 
on changed or modified by the Asian cults (spread by 
the Hindu or Buddhist sailors and missionaries) of 
Greater India, China and Japan and vice versa. 
Possibly, that is the reason why we find occasional 
Hindu-Buddhistic cult-reminiscences in the ancestor, 
spirit and nature worship of the Pacific. Now, we will 
discuss about some of the most interesting and 
important divinities of this region. They are as 
fellows : 

(1) Tangaroa : This god is widely worshipped in 
the different islands of the Greater Oceania, which 
comprises the Pacific region from Hawaii in the North 
to Tasmania in the South and from Malayasia in the 
West to the Easter Island in the East. He is known 
as a sea-god in New Zealand, as a creator in Samoa and, 
sometimes, as a diabolic spirit in the Hawaiian group 
In the Society and in the Marquesas Islands, Tanaora 
or Tangaroa has been deemed as an omnipotent 
world-soul, from the limbs of whom everything of the 
Cosmos has got its birth. Thus, one text of the 
Society group runs as follows : 

"He existed. Taaroa was his name. 

In the immensity I; 

TTiere was no earth, there was no sky. 

There was no sea, there was no man. 

1. JUdud B. PhoB I Th4 Uythoto$f of AU JtwM, Vel. IX. 
i. PK. H*. ioitlMr, MM * (bBlIiritir bet«*«a lb* M«ba«iHi racanUrr 
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Taaroa calls, but nothing answers. 

Existing alone, he became the universe. 
Taaroa is the root, the rocks (foundation). 
Taaroa is the sands. 

It is thus that he is named. 

Taaroa is the light. 

Taaroa is within. 

Taaroa is the germ. 

Taaroa is the support. 

Taaroa is enduring. 

Taaroa is wise. 

He erected the land of Hawaii, 

Hawaii, the great and sacred, 

As a body or shell for Taaroa.’* 



An ancestral image of the Nias Island 
I near Sumatra 

The poem sounds very much like the Rigvedio 
account of the creation of the world and castes, as-it 
occurs in the Tenth Mandala. Here also a world^oul 
iPurusha) has been imagined, whose different limbs 
have given rise to the different human castes, which 
is existing in India from the very ancient 4a]^. 

2. Moeienhout : Voyogoi aUx llw da Grand Ocaaa, Vol, 1. 
pp. 419.)Q. Pub, 1837. 

PonMader : dn decoual of (fta folyrorian Jtoeo t lu OrigUu llkS 
HUgroHoiu. Vol. I. pp. 321-3S. Uadaa. 1880. 

Kaliad B. tteaa t Ibid, pp. U-U, 
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Curioudy enoug^i, the god omniscient Tangwoa has 
heen represented, in a dmilar attitude of creating the 
gods, by a wooden figure in a temple of the Rurutu 
'Island of the Austral group. Here, the god has been 
described as a marine divinity and called as Tangaroa 
Upao Vahu. The body of the god has been realistically 
diown as producing numerous gods and men. Strangely, 
this image may serve to a great extent as an 
iconographic representation of the Purusha-Sukla 
hymn of the Rigveda, which mythically tells of the 
creation of humanity. Many peculiar stories have been 
connected with this Oceanic deity, a great number 
of which are ably treated in the monumental book on 
the Pacific-mythologied by Roland B. Dixon. One 
of these legends current in the South Island tells of 
the conflict between Rangi, the descendant of Te-ao 
(light), and sea-god Tangaroa, As Rangi took to the 
wife of Tangaroa, the latter became greatly enraged 
and speared one thigh of the former. 



Tangaroa, the god omniscient, in 
creating attitude 

(2) Maui: The exploits of Maui, a god of the 
lacific World, is also very interesting. The god is 
very widely worshipped and adored in the numerous 
islands of the Pacific, particularly, in Polynesia and 
in Hawaii. His great adventures have been extensively 
recounted by the tribes and peoples of Greater 
Ooeuiia. 

ArndjC his many exploits these three are most 
populav'io the Oceanians, namely, the baiting up of the 
land aa ja fish from the bottom of the ma, the snaring 
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up of the Sun and the quest of fire. The atofy of tii 0 
snaring up of the Sun is very strange and interesting. 
As Maui one day found out that the Sun set down 
very quickly after rising he told his brothers, “Let's 
tie up the Sun, that he may not go away so fast, so 
that man may have time to provide food for himself." 
Then, accord^ to his plan, his brothers together with 
him journeyed up to the place where the Sun rises. 
Now, 

“The Sun came up like glazing fire and when 
his head and shoulders had entered the noose Maui 
encouraged his brothers to action by saying ‘Now 
pull.’ They did .so and the Sun drew his lin^ 
together with a twitch. Maui ruslied at him with 
his weapon and scarce had the Sun time to call 
before Maui was belabouring him, and continued 
to do so for some time. When they let him go he 
went away crippled, and in the anguish of his pain 
he uttered anotlier of his names, “Tama-nui-a-te-ra” 
(great child of the Sun), and said, ‘Why I am so 
beaten by you man 1 I will have my revenge on you 
for having dared to beat the great child of the 
Sun.’ He departed op his way, but was unable to 
travel so fast as before.”* 

(3) Wurrum : The conception of Wurruna, a 
celestial god, is largely prevalent in the different parts 
of Southern and Eastern Australia (New South-Wales, 
Victoria, etc.). There are very romantic stories 
regarding him. His love with some beautiful maidens 
and his final flight to the sky are interesting themes, 
which are still recounted by the original inhabitants 
of the Australian continent. According to one legend 
of South Australia,® Wurruna (here named as Wyun- 
garc) has become a star in the firmament in order to 
avoid the increasing wrath of a person called N'epelle, 
whose wives he loved and married. But, is there any 
connection between Vanina, the Vedic God of the 
firmament and this Australian Wurruna ? The true 
answer may be found in future after sufficient 
researches in this field of Indo-Occanian mythologies. 
We have reasons to believe that from very ancient 
times the mariners of ancient India well-versed in the 
Vedic lores had been sailing in the Pacific Ocean thus 
diffusing Hindu culture in the islands and continents 
of the Pacific world. If Indian culture could penetrate 
up to Bali and Lombak, it could be possible that it 
also might have established a footing in the island- 
continent of Australia which is geographicaliy so 
adjacent to them.* 

(4) ffine-nvi~te-po: The idea of Hine-nui-te-po 
is an important feature in the myths and legends of 
the under-world. She is the goddess of nig^t and of 
the under-world, i.e., the Hindu Patala. According to 
a Polynesian story, when the world was first created, 


4. J. Wliit4 t Tha Auciaat ffittwy of Maui, fiia Mytholotjf ood 
IradituMa, Vol. Il, p, 99. WelUngtoB, 1886419. 

5. Wliits i Op. Ctt„ Vol. n, pp. 79, 81. 

6. Here, It ie intereetlBg to note that oolne teliobio beUoeo that 
the name Bomso, a big ialaad, near Anatralia. hia been Sodvad 'iroB 
“Vannidrfpa” (<<tbe ialaad ol Vanaa”) M ibo aaobni Stadg 
UiwatBio of ladle. 
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tbero lired a him. -called Taot- He taoulded a woaaaa 
out of play aod married her after isfueisg life in. the 
mould. la due time she gave birth to a daughter 
whom Taae gave the name Hiae-i*tau*iTa. Being led 
by pasaion Taae committed a crime by taking her, 
also, as his wife. At this, the girl went to the under¬ 
world and became the great goddess of night (Hine- 
nai-te-po). In this connection it is also very interesting 
to note that, according to another Polynesian story 
the goddess destroyed Maui, the great hero of Oceania, 
when the latter tried to vanquish her. 

(5) Kongo ; He is a peculiar deity of the Cook 
Islands. According to a legend of the island-group : 

"Three sons of Rongo are said to be the 
ancestors of all the peoples of Mangfiia, though we 
are not told of the divine origin of their wives.’” 

Anioog many other cosmogonic myths this legend 
of god Rongo is very intcre,sting. A wooden deity 
covered by ‘taps’ or ‘bark-cloth’ was found in the 
island of Rorotonga and it has been, now, preserved 
in the Peabody Museum of Cambridge in Masaachus- 
settS (U.S.A.). Dixon thinks that this divinity is no 
other than Rongo and his three sons. Is there any 
connection between the Hindu cosmogonic idea of 
Trinity (Brahma, Vishnu and Maheswara) and this 
mythology of the triad progeny of Papuan Rongo ? 
Of course, this sort of suggestions should not be over¬ 
stretched. 

(6) Taria-Nui : ‘Taria-nui’ means ‘big-ears.’ He 
is the god of the Sshenmen in the Rorotonga Island 
of the Cook group. The fishermen of the Cook Islands 
believe that he is the guardian of fishes and only by 
his help fish can be baited or netted. A wooden 
figure of him has been found in the Rorotonga Island. 
He is represented with a posture of catching fish 
with a basket. His eyes are staring and mouth open 
wide. 

(7) Pakoti : According to a Maori legend of 
New Zealand* Tane, ‘the first man of the world,’ 
married his ancestress, Pakoti by naiHie, at his mother’s 
request. This name Pakoti very closely resembles in 
sound with Prakriti (Pakiti in Prakrit), the primeval 
Sakti or consort of Punisha, the eternal man. Accord¬ 
ing to a school of Hindu Philosophy, Purusha and 
Prakriti represent the dual nature of the universe—the 
one static (Purusha) and the other dynamic (Prakriti). 
Such an idea was partly manifested in the Taoist idea 
of ‘Tin’’ and the ‘‘Yang,’’ which were also the original 
dual powers of the universe.* 

(8) The Ancestral Spirits of the Nias Island (near 
Sumatra) : Ancestor-worship is widely prevalent in the 
Nias Island as it is also prevalent in many other 
countries of the world. The wooden figures which are 
made for this sort of worship in that small island are 
strikingly similar to the Indian ancestral images (the 

7. Dixon ! Ibidp p. 26. 

8. S&ortUnd i Maori RtUglan end MyAology^ with truiiUtloiu 

p. London, 1882. 

* 8. E, 7, C, Varner : Myths and \egand$ of CHinOt C)l. 11L 


Brisakaathas). The latter are also propitiatfSii .iX 
honour of the d^ad ancestots. These weipd figow df 
the Nias and India may form the subject pf serioug 
anthropological or archaeological researches. The Nias 
images may certainly have some connections with li»e 
pre-historic stone fibres of Sumatra and Polyneria.** 

(9) The Pre-Historic linages of the Easter Idandt 
The huge pre-historic images of the Easter Island in 
the extreme east of Polynesia are of great importoaoe. 
These images (sometimes 30 ft. high) are made of 
monolithic volcanic rook and are peculiarly represented 
without hands. Some scholars are convinced that these 



Kuila Moku, the goddess of medicine 

figures were not cut out by the aborigines in recent 
times. They think that they were chiselled in the 
pre-historic age by the civilized Oceanians (the 
Austrics). As the images are staring to the sea Dixon 
thinks that they were intended to represent the 
ancestors whose bones were buried beneath the sea. 
In this connection we should note that the God 
Jagannatha (the ‘Lord of the World’), who is devo¬ 
tedly worshipped in Orissa and in other parts of Eaat 
India, is also armless, and in that respect very much 
alike to the Easter-images. Like the latter, Jagannatha 
is also usually represened by he upper half of his 
figure. The real origin, of tbo Indian deity is perhaps 
unknown and scholars are almost certain about his 
non-Hindu character. There are some possibilities that 
the cult of Jagannatha was of very old origin and it 
was later on re-oriented by the Hindu-Buddliist reli- 

10. Vin Ha»i> ! Frthulortc Mfgaliths and Rtnaini of Sntdi 
Sumatra, • 
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tidu 0 i&sfatatioilt. ’Aecoi 4 i&g to the AAgai, 

the Vftagu, the K a Hn gaa , the Fuadrsui and the Suhnua 
otiginally camo to Xn^ from the Sea. The pfhiloloj^oail 
reiearchee of preaeat-day scholars have partly established 
the Austrie ori^ of the early Kalingas. We may here 
omnSoa that in the Philippines there is a tribe called 
‘Kalinga.’ In view of the above facts the origin of the 
Jaganoatha cult may reasonably be sought in some 
remote part of Oceania, wherefrom has also sprung 
the strange cult of the Eastcr-images. It is \'eTy 
curious to note that the ancient Shan Hai Ching or 
"Hill and River Classks’’ of China relates that “in 
the mountains of the Sun and the Moon, which are 
in the centre of the Great Waste, are the people who 
had no arms, but whose legs instead grow out of 
their shoulders,” etc.“ 



Taria-nni, the guardian of the fishes 

(10) The Family of Kai-Tangata : The family of 
Kai-Tangatn. (“man-eater”) is best known in the 
Maori, Hawaiian and Tahitian m3rthologieB. According 
to a Maori legend of New Zealand, Kai-Tangata was 
forcibly married by Whaitsu-i, the cannibal goddess of 
Thunder. This union caused the birth of Hema. The 
latter begot Tawhaki and was afterwards carried away 
by his enemies to the upper-world. His wife (the 
mother of Tawhaki) was also taken away by others 
a^ killed. Now, Tawhaki made quests to find out 
his psiTents. According to some versions of the Maori 
tale, he was succemful in rescuing his parents, who 
again c^e to life. Tawhaki married a celestial woman 
and the iasoe was a son named Wahieroa. The latter, 

If. g. T. P. WwtW t au, Ch. XVI. r. 888. * 
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wh^ he grew t^, »niatTied and to 

a brave son named Rata.' Before Bata was^ bom, 
Wahieroa had been killed by a cruel giant named 
Makutu in a distant land. Now, when the p<»thttmoua 
son grew up as a young mw he heard from 
his mother how his father had been idautdrtered by the 
giant Makutu. Immediately, like his great anscestor 
Tawhaki, be went in search of the remains of bis 
father’s dead body. In course of his journey he found 
out demon Makutu and after killing him he returned 
home with the remaining bones of his father’s 
dead body. 

The above is the main account of the cycle of 
Tawhaki legend. The genealogy of Kai-Tangata may 
be given as follows ; Kai-Tangata, Hema, Tawhaki, 
Wahieroa, Rata. 

The most interesting feature of this Maori 
mythology is the quest of Tawhaki for his dead 
parents in the upper heaven. This story sounds 
something like the story of Tane and his daughter 
Hine-nui-tepo (formerly known as Hine-i-tau-ira). Of 
course in the latter story the living descended to 
the under-world for the deceased.^ Such stories were 
not unknown in early India. The episode of the 
Indian Kathopankad speaks of the boy Nachiketa 
meeting Yama, the king of the dead, to acquire' 
supreme knowledge of the mystery of Life and Death, 
The early Bengali ballads also speak of the pious 
maiden Behula who met Siva in the heaven and 
succeeded in making her dead husband Lakkhindar 
again alive.” 

(11) Eugpamalok Manobo : He is highly revered 
and worshipped by the BagoV>os of the Mindanao 
Island of the Philippines. He is deemed to be the 
creator of the Universe. Fay Cooper Cole has summed 
up his worship as follows : 

"He is held in great respect and is invited to 
all important ceremonies, yet the people do not 
expect favours from him. He seems quite out of 
place in this society, which places such stress on 
killing and bloodshed, for he refuses all bloody 
sacrifices.”” 

Perhaps, Eugpamalok Manobo is the only Pacific 
deity whose idea is associated with non-violence and 
love. His Indian origin is possibly limited by this and 
also by the name "Manobo,” which may be a corrup¬ 
tion of Sanskrit Manava or Bengali Mamb, botih 
meaning “man.” In this connection, also, it is interest¬ 
ing to note that still there is a trfiie called "Manobo” 
in the large Luzon Island of the Philippines.” Lastly, 
we should always be aware of the immense Sanskritio 
influence on the Philippine languages,” particularly, in 
the dialects cf the Tagalogs and the Tinguians. This 

12. Cf. th« CtMfc togend aboat Orphoin, Che niirietui, 

13. Dt. D. C. Sen t Tht SUtory of tho Btntott lonpiofo MS 
Utentnte. 

14. Tho foopht of Kofoyotio, p. IM. 

15. F. C. Cole : Ibid, Appendix 1. 

f M. Dr. Tame t Et Stnicrtfo an la lingua Togalog. Fdtb, ISRT. 
pr. X, D. Nag I Indio ond tho Tocl^ ForU, Ch. V. 
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which ooce existed between India and the Pacific 
world from very ancient times. 
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The spirit-world. A mythological 
drawing from Borneo 

(12) Luviawig ; He is the innovator-god of the 
Panto'C Igorats. Cole relates his eult with the cult of 
nnceator-worshjp. According to a legend of the Bantoc 
Igorats, Lumawig was a member of their tribe and 
after teaching his people many new techniques and 
knowledge during his life-time, he has become a 
sacred spirit in the firmament. His so-called dilapidated 
•house is still shown to the visitors to convince them 

of his relation with the Bantoc Igorats. The blessing 
of the god is also asked by them for the welfare of 
the crops. 

From some of the above considerations it may not 
be out of place to presume that Lumawig was really 
1 pre-historic man of great personality and inventive 
lapaoity, who' was later on deified by his fellow- 
countrymen out of gratitude. 

(13) Kadakhtn and Xabonian : Kadaklan is the 
god of the sky and thunder among the Tinguians. His 
dog is Kimat which means the ‘lightning.’ Sometimes 
he has been identified with another popular god called 
Kabonian. The latter is, also, indirectly the god of 
prosperity. His great popularity among the Tinguians 
has been very nicely described by Cole in the follow¬ 
ing lines : 

“For him the people have such real affection 
that he occupies in this society a place much like 
that of Christ in a Christian Commuiaty.”*'' 



cine and cure in Hawaii. She is worshipped bjr the 
'Shamans’ or ‘Kahunas.’ The weird nature of the' 
goddess may be discerned from an image of hers, now 
kept in the Peabody Museum, Massachusetts. The 
priestly designation “^araan” is interesting as it is 
similar in sound with the Buddhist Srdmana (priest) 
The general likeness of the names may indicate an 
expansion of the Buddhist Mahayanism in the Pacific 
from India via China or Sumatra across the waters of 
Japan, Celebes or Palew. 

(15) Batara Guru ; He is a creator-deity of the 
Batteks in Sumatra. According to an old legend of the 
Indonesian island, Batara Guru (Sans, Bhattara Guru) 
first created the world and then create.d man and 
woman by his super-natural power out of clay." 

(16) Phi : The worship of Phi, a type of guardian 
spirits, is a strange feature in Siam, where the people 
attach much reverence and faith to these spirits in 
spile of their strict adhemoce to Buddhism. The cult 
of Phi is marked by its somewhat peculiar similarity 
with the cults of “Bau Ju”, “Nat” and “Dharmathakur" 
among the Talaings, the Burmese and the Bengalis 
respectively. For the worship of Phi, tiny one-roomed 
hou-ses are generally built supported on short poles, 
where small and crude terracotta idols are kept, parti¬ 
cularly for the due propitiation of the deity. These 



Theme unknown. A mythological scone 
(wood-carving). New Zealand 


Devaslhanas, i.e., the abodes of the gods (as the Siamese 
call them), may be generally seen before the front¬ 
doors of many Thai houses. In Vishnulok, the present 
writer has marked such a Devasthana of very big aise 
by the side of the ancient and dilapidated palace of 
King Kamesuen (Ramesvara) the Great, the hero-king 
of Siam, who stemmed the tide of the Buvmese 
invasion in the 15th century. Such shrines may also 
be seen in Bangkok and many other places of Siam. 

This is a brief survey of the religion and super¬ 
stitious aspects of the Malayo-Polynesian culture. 

vs. The SImmanas wen kite the old ptieste o{ Jepen. Dr. Ihg 
ivgpeete Aei this ShaRimiem might here been epretd in Japip fnm 
the Vtel-AltaSo Unde o{ Nortbern Aeia. Ibid, p. 206. 
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vie become, aiaaaed at the atrange aimilaritiea between 
the tn4iaa and the Occanie mythologies. It would not, 
be quite accurate to attribute this strange simiiarity 
entirely to the bold and cultured .mariners of ancient 



A pre-historic image of the Easter Island 


India who used to sail in the unknown regions of the 
Pacific and in the Indian Oceans for trade and com¬ 
merce in the past. On the other hand, it appears that 
the pre-historic Oceanians first came into contact with 
the early ludo-Aryan culture on the shores of -the 
Korean Seas. A stream of early Aryan civilisation also 
miglit have flowed to these shores from the heart of 
Central Asia and Siberia, simultaneously, with the 
Indo-Aryan approach in the Cis-Hindukush region. 
Tins may be the possible explanation of the close 
affinity of the eullurc and civilisation of Ihe early 
Indo-Aryans and the Arntro-Occanians. Wo are 
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further tempted‘to.postulate this. iuuty bettvpe&’ 
two great peoples, the Aryans and ^ Austric^, who 
might have met each otW in the dawn of human 
civilisation on the Western shores of the Japanese 
Sea, which might have resulted in the iormation of 
one bedrock of culture perhaiw later ,-on strengthened 
by the ancient Indo-Aryan and Austronesian sailors. 
The fragments of the Polynesian Vedas discovered by 
Craighill Handy* might be the result of this pre¬ 
historic union, if it really happened. 

After a brief study of the Oceanian, mythology 
and religion we become a bit doubtful about the 
originality of the early Aryan myth'.midterB of the 
Vcdic India. Some of the Hindu gods dike Wumina, 
Manobo, etc;) who may be traced in the Oceanic 
pantheon seem to be more archaic in nature than 
their Indian prototypes. It may be partially accounted 
for by the primitive nature of the culture of the early 
peoples of the Oceanic world. But it should also be 
borne in mind that the pre-historic tribes who first 
instituted the worship of the gods possibly belonged 
to a civilisation of a high degree. Otherwise, some of 
their very magnificent conceptions could not have 
originated. The ideas of Tangaroa, Mawii, Wurruna 
and Eugpamalok are not so insignificant as to be 
compared with the “Ju-Ju” cult of Africa and of 
similar other cults in Hungary and Wales in Europe. 
Their original conceptions arc really sublime, humane 
and aesthetic and cannot be stamped as cannibilislic 
from a surface-study. Cruel and savage stories are also 
not rare in the ancient mythologies of Greece, Egypt 
and India. Even, some of the stories of the Iliad and 
the Mahabharata arc masterpieces of heartless human 
dealings from a modern and un.sympathetic view-point. 
So it seems that the Oceanic stories, whose national 
and cultural backgrounds are yet partially unknown, 
arc worthy of getting greater attention from our 
present-day scholars, particularly, of Japan and Bengal.. 
A real study of the Pacific culture can bring to light 
their real heritage of the Oceanic culture in the Sub- 
Boreal, Boreal or the Atlantic epoch.® 

20. Bishop Museum Bulletin, 34 ; 1927* pp. 3i2*20. 

Nag t Jhid, Appendix, 

21. There are eomo pre-historio ago-diviaiona baaed on geological 

ar>d cllmulic atudica. Such divialooa run aa foUowa, in order : Pro* 
Boreol» Bonsai, Atlnnlic, Sub'Borcal and Sub-Atlanllo. Vide, Gcidon 
Childe'a Progress and Archaeology, Ch. 1. n 




C. S. tEADlStS STUDY PtiBUC OPINION nmOCCa roEE niESS 

AND RADIO 


Trbmbkdods as,, is the news coverage of events, 
national and international, by the free press and radio 
of the United States, the reaction of the American 
public to the events themselves finds equally, extensive 
expression through these channels. 



Somr 225 American newspapers are received and sorted daily by the 
Press Intelligence Division of the United States Government 


The Press Intelligence Division was formed also 
because it constitutes a more economical means of 
channelling public information to officials than could 
be maintained by ,tbe separate information divisions 
of the various Government departments. 

More than 200 DaH-v Newspapers 
Monitored 

From moio. than 200 daily news- 
)»apcrs from the four corners of the 
United Slates, and through the 
daily monitoring of radio broad- 
ea.sts bj' 40 nationally known news 
commentators, the Di\'ision win¬ 
nows the principal stories, editoriids, 
and columns on subjects prominent 
in the news of the day. A complete 
list of Government subscribers, with 
their particular requirements on 
eov'erage, guides the distribution of 
the daily news mass of clippings and 
digests. 

(Congressmen may receive clip¬ 
pings fi'om papers of their home 
stales which sewe to keep them 
curroiilly informed on the slate of 
mind of their constituents on 
imiiortiint legislative matters. Gov¬ 
ernment ageiicie.s, such as the Office 
of Pi ice Administration, which are 
alert, to puhlie oj'inion, arc daily 


Opinion of the peopilc of the United States on the 
major public is&uc.s affecting their daily lives is 
. watched closely by top-ranking executives of the 
nation—the President, key members of his staff, heads 
of Government departments and agencies, and Con¬ 
gress. In editorial comment, in the stories and columns 
of special writers in newspapers, and in the broadcasts 
of news analysts, the nation’s leaders find a representa¬ 
tive cross-section of what American people are think¬ 
ing—and sayilig. 

, An efficient analysis for the United States Govern¬ 
ment of press and radio comment on public issues is 
the concern of one particular Federal unit, the Divi¬ 
sion of Press Intelligence. It was established in 1933 
as a centralized agency to keep officials currently 
posted on public reaction to important questions. 

The duties of the Press Intelligence Division are 
performed in* a completely objective manner. Reflec¬ 
tion of public opinion, favorable and unfavorable, is 
routed to political leaders just as it is reported by the 
daily press and radio throughout the United State#. 
An official thus may find one editorial praising his 
policies highly, and immediately following, another 
vhich typifies a completely opposite reaction. 



Clippings room of the Presss Intelligence Division, 
where clippings from American newspapers are 
sorted according to their code numbers , 


informed on the reaction of the p^ple to policies and 
programs which they seek to institute for the good 
of the nation. * 
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The White &ttae, the executive eteff of the metropoUten eeetera dailiee of N'ew York, 

Presideat, end the Deiiartment of State are furiuahed and Philadelphia, aeleoted because of their tromendoue 
full eovence on iatematiOQal news, on mattoe dnmktion, are read first. 

pertaining to the foreign policy of the United States, Columns appearing in these papers ace marked 
__ with code numbers, denoting the 



departments or officials .to whicffi 
they are to be sent. The. papers 
then go to a clipping room, xya 
represents a miniature post office, 
with hundreds of cubby-hoiea or 
boxes into which the clippings are 
sorted according to' their code 
numbers. It^cy are next identified 
with the name and date of the 
paper from which th^ were dipped, 
and sent by •messengers to the 
White House, to Congress and to 
the various departments of the 
Government. 

Radio Monitoring 
For its radio coverage, the Press 
Intelligence Division, utilizing the 
facilities of the War Department 
obtains cylinder recordings of news 
commentaries, which are transcribed 


Analysts of the Press Intelligence Division review the press of the 
United States and mark columns with code rjtmbers denoting Govern¬ 
ment departments to which they ate to be sent 


as a whole or in digest form. 

The Division usually completes 
its procedure each day for those 
subscribers requiring rapid service ; 


cn the progress of United Nations conferences, as well otherwise, as papers arc received and specified stories 


as on important home issues. When domestic pro- appear. 


blems become acute, such as the recent labor situation, 
the White House is given special service on press and 
radio comment. 

How THE Work w Done 
In the early dawn hours, when the daily morning 
newspapers are rollii^ from the presses throughout the 
United States, the Division of Press Intelligence 
begins its work of passing on to the nation’s leaders 
what the radio and press have said during the previous 
day concerning public issue. After the papers are 
received and sorted, they are sent to a reading room 
where a staff of specially trained analysts, some of 
whom are experienced journalists, thoroughly scan 
them. Papers published in Wadiingtoa, and the 


From the 225 newspapers received by the Press 
Intelligence Division each day, more than 70,000 
clippings are assembled weekly. Publications are 
classified as “big city” dailies ; key papers, outstanding 
because ol their coverage of a community or section 
of the country, rather than of a city ; smaller' 
representative papers of the South of the United 
States, the Midwest and the Far West, and Negro 
publications. 

In this manner the free press and radio of 
America present to the highest ranking officials of the 
nation repre.sentative thought of a great portion of 
the population, a.s a guide post in the' consideration 
of policies that must serve the needs of 140 million 
people.— VSIS. 





AND DUMBfiDUCAttO^ 


Bt NRD^NDRA mohun majumder 


Thb majority, of the people of our country are not deaf and dumb. No improvement can be eiq)ected if 
aware that the deaf-mute boys and girto can become the public and the government do not look into the 
perfect 'human beings through proper education and matter very earnestly. 

training. Even the educated community refuses to believe The deaf-mutes are compelled to live an u^ 
that by training these unfortunate people can be made fortunate life due mainly to their lack of linguistic 
to talk like, others and reply intelligently to any and knowledge. They have got no idea about particular 

concepts or languages. But if we 
can train them to know certain 
languages and to talk, they can 
definitely improve themselves. The 
educated and trained deaf-mutes 
may not in every -respect be equal 
to others, yet they are no longer 
a burden to society. If opportunity 
comes, they too can well perform 
many works for the good of the 
society. In this connection, it may 
be mentioned that several deaf and 
dumb schools, viz., at Chittagong 
Rajshahi, Suri, Shambasar (Cal¬ 
cutta), Cuttack and Benares, have 
been founded by some educated 
deaf and dumb young men. These 
institutions are giving ample facili¬ 
ties to the younger generation of 
their brethren. Moreover, many 
trained deaf-mutes are independently 

every question. It is due to the indifference of the 
public and the government that the progress of deaf- 
mute education in our country has not been satis¬ 
factory. Even the Ministry of Education seems to bo 
more or less callous on this particular issue. 

As a result of untiring endeavour for about sixty 
years, only 40 deaf and dumb schools have been esta¬ 
blished throughout India. It is a matter of regret that 
the number of students accommodated in those schools 
are quite insufficient (only 1,200) as compared with the 
vast number of deaf-mutes in this country. 

According to the Census of 1931, about 23,00,OOJ 
deaf and . dumb . men and women are living 
in India. All but ten or twelve of these forty 
institutions for the deaf-mutes are institutions in 
name only : for due to lack of finance and trained 
teachers, no substantial improvement could be 
achieved. There is a definite and scientific method of 




Infant Section of the CalciUta Deaf and Dumb School 


teaching the deaf-mutes ; so every teacher has got 
to undergo proper training in this line. The teachers 
who are not specially trained are not at all fit to take 
up responsibilities in this matter. 

It is extremely necessary for the teachers to learn 
the method of teaching deaf-mutes in the most 
scientific manner. On the contrary, education through 
untrained men will result in disaster, and no good 
can be expected therefrom. It is also neoessgry to 
ibform thg training schools for the teaobeig of the 


The Hon'ble Dr. Kailasnath Katju inspecting 
the method of teaching the deaf and dumb 
students 

carrying on various trades and commercial enterprises, 
and various responsible duties are being discharged by 
them successfully. It is evident that normal bosrs and 
girls get their experiences in the most natural way on 
account of helpful environments, ^ut one who has no 
power of hea^ng and cannot learn anything throtigh 
proper'training will not onljr be a burden to tito 
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family and the society but may also be compelled to 
indulge in vices, vit., theft, etc. This very dangerous 
tendenpy should immediately draw the attention of 
teachers and statesmen who should be carefully atten¬ 
tive to the education of these unfortunates. 



The Honble Dr. Kailasnath Katju, Governor of 
West Bengal, with two deaf and dumb students 
of the Calcutta Deaf and Dumb School 



A student of the Calcutta Deaf and Dumb School 
writing on board the answer of a question put 
to him by Chakravarly ‘ Sri Rajagopalachari 

In Western countries, education for the deaf and 
dumb is compulsory aad innumerable schools have 
been established for this purpose. A considerable 
aj^unt of money is, spent by the government and 
the people there for the development of this special 
type fli education. 


In our counliry, we find only some insii^ciint 
references about the deaf-mutes in the Sargent ^port 
of the Central Education Advisory Board. It has been 
opined there that due to leek of data nothing more 
could be written. It is, however, not known to the 



The pioneers who introduced deaf and dumb 
education in Benares in 1945 


writer how far they endeavoured to collect informa¬ 
tion in this respect. It is my conviction that they 
could easily have got many useful information if the 
Committee attempted eiirne.stly. As a reply to tlie 
above remark in the Sargent Report the Convention 
of the Teachers of the Deaf in India drafted another 
plan. They also informed the Central and Provincial 
Governments to discuss the matter with them. But 
it is a matter of great regret that no favourable reply 
has been received as yet. 



A tailoring shop conducted by a deaf tailor, 
Dhirendranath Gupta 


On behalf of the Convention another report was 
forwarded to the Ministry of Education, Bengal, and 
the then Director of Public Instruction, Kiri A. K. 
Chanda, discussed this matter with the Secretary of 
the Convention, Shri Nripendra Mohun Majumder 
(the writer), and many other distinguished gentlemen 
such as Frmcipal A. C< Cbatt^jes of the. CalcutM 
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l^eaf'AndSchool, MtA. B. M.'Sen, Sbri Amaledi 
Cfaan(h« Seb ahd othen. It ia to be regretted thAt no 
definite planning is yet out from the Bengal Secre¬ 
tariat. The present Ministry al<K> has cot published 
anything in this regard. 



The lute Bholanath Ghafak, founder of the 
Deaf and Dumb Schools at Chittagong and 
Raj.shahi 



The deaf-nmte artist, Bepin Behari 
Chowdhury, founder of the Cuttack 
Deaf and Dumb School 

The country is now free and independent. People 
should be properly trained in order that they may be 
really free citizens ; and this deaf-mute section of our 
people should never be neglected. The time has come 


when an appropriate educational idka'zhonld be 
pared in consultation with the ■ educationists:, who gWi 
connected with deaf and dumb education'in ■tidd' 
country. The handful of workers who are still keeping 
this particular system of education alive are at *11 



Makhanlal Majunidar, founder of the Shambazar 
Deaf and Dumb School 

times prepared to co-operate with the government. We 
arc happy to find the co-operative spirit of the U. P. 



Debendranath Bhoumick, one of the founders 
of the Birbhum Deaf and Dumb School 

Government who have prepared a plan for the 
improvement of the Province’s deaf and • dumb 
education in consultation with Shri Sailendra Nath 
Banerji, General Secretary of the! Convention of the 
Teachers of the Deaf in India and Shri Ninnal, 
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Chtadra Cbaturvedi, Secrstaiy of the Lucknow Deaf Priaeipal of the jCoUe^. To nm the CoUefe duiiag 
and Dumb School. In that province, the Lucknow this interim period efficiently the U. P. Oovernment 
School and -the Allahabad School are the two good has temporarily appointed Shri Sailendra Nath 
institutions for the deaf and dumb. Moreover, it has Banerji, MA. of the Calcutta Deaf and Dumb School, 
been arranged that further five or six schools will be as the Principal. The College has been functioning 
founded. With a view to implement that, plan, the since January last. 

Government has established a College in Lucknow— 

the Training College for the Teachers of the Deaf, It is expected that with the example of tl. P. 
and in this the Lucknow University has fully co- before them the people and the Governments of all 
operated. Meanwhile, a professor from the University other Provinces of India will be more attentive to the 
has been sent to Manchester for training in Deaf-Mute education of these unfortunate deaf and dumb boys 
Educational System. He will subsequently be the and girls. 
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CHARLES LAMB 


By K. B. 

Charles Lamb belonged to the great age of the 
Romantic revival. He was born on 10th February 1775 
at Inner Temple. He died on 27th December, 1831. 
Though Lamb is a very delightful and humorous 
writer, never gloomy, his life, however, was more sad 
than happy. All his life, he worked as a clerk in 
the India House. It is no wonder that Lamb, one of 
the most lively and spirited prose-writers, could never 
really take to the drudgery of clerkship. Then, there 
was the great domestic tragedy. His sister Mary in a 
fit of insanity killed her mother. 

"Charles undertook to make himself responsible 
for Mary during the remainder of her life ; and this 
he faithfully carried out until his own death nearly 
40 years later. During the periods when her mind was 
unclouded, which sometimes lasted as long as a year, 
they were close companions. Being a woman of great 
intelligence, she entered fully into his literary work 
and recreations, and collaborated with him in their 
Tales from Shakespeare, which they wrote to introduce 
the great dramatist to young readers.” 

Lamb remained a bachelor till his death. He was 
not successful in his love affair also. This fine man 
who had so much to complain in life never allowed 
his personal tragedy to influence his life as a writer. 
But still, as Pater points out, one can perceive an 
undercurrent of tragedy, beneath the gay and spark¬ 
ling surface of Lamb’s humour. 

Lamb is one of those writers who take their 
readers into their complete confidence. He is perhaps 
the most personal of writers in English. This intimate 
quality is very characteristic of Lamb. He has none 
of the austere aloofness of Arnold. When we read his 
works, we always get a clear impression of the man 
himself. 

I think Lamb as a man has as much claim to our 
admira^on as Lamb the writer. He is the most lovable 
and charming of English writers. One of the finest 
traits of his personality is his stoiciamr—his restraint 
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regarding the sadder aspects of his life. This quality 
iu essentially a classical one. Lamb, the Romantic; has 
this great classical quality. In one of his letters. Lamb 
writes thus, “Sharper the pain, greater the evidence of 
life,” How much this quiet man must have suffered to 
write that great line ! “Charles Lamb knew the 
meaning of suffering ; and this enriched his humour 
and gave it a tender sympathy which so often finds 
its expression in the laughter that is close to tears.” 
Yet, he never seeks any publicity for his private 
sorrows. What a glaring contrast to Byron who is 
never tired of telling the world how sad he is ! Now, 
here is the picture of the man, a very attractive 
charming man, looking at things in his own peculiar 
Lambean way, smiling at life, though in his heart 
there was sadness enough to make him a grand tragic 
hero. 

Another happy thing in his life is his friendship. 
Lamb was an ideal friend. He knew how to acquire 
friendsship and more than that, to preserve wh-t he 
had acquired. His letters record many instances in 
whieh Lamb patehes tip quarrels and re-cstab'ishes 
his friendships. Lamb’s relationship with his sister is 
one of the finest and remarkable examples of fraternal 
love. Lamb gave up manning because of his sister. 
Augustus Muir says : 

“Among Lamb’s friends were some of the most 
famous poets of the day : Wordsworth and Coleridge 
and Southey. William Haslitt, that great essayist 
and critic, was another man who enjoyed Lamb’s 
hospitality ; so also did Leigh Hunt and the artist 
Haydon. Lamb himself has often been referred to 
as the “gentle Elia,’’ but his friends have attested 
to the way in which his words could bite when his 
indignation was aroused over some piece of unfair¬ 
ness or cruelty. 

“He was, above all, a coaipanion^le man— 
indeed some people criticised him by saying t^t he 
was too companionable and welcomed profligalM 
into his house. Thomas de Quincy took up this 
challenge : the trutli, he said, was that Lamb was 
always ready to stretch out a helping hand to 
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•njroae, tad if a laia had aUSssed iajuatiee or 
peraeoution, then without furrier gueation he was 
welcomed at Lamb's fireside." 

Let us BOW turn to his worto. The great romantic 
age is so rich in its poetical acUevements, that people 
often forget that it is also the age of great prose- 
writers. How m’any great names there are 1 

As his letters show, Lamb seems to have had a 
great ambition to become a poet. Especially the 
Lamb-Coleridge letters throw considerable light on 
this point. But Coleridge who was quite unkind, in a 
sense, criticised Lamb's modest attempts at poetiy so 
severely that poor Lamb did suffer a great deal—not 
so much because he could not write good poetry but 
chiefly because of Coleridge’s rather unfriendly atti¬ 
tude. However, fortunately for English' prose, Lamb 
begin to be less serious about poetry. 

For mo.st boys and girls. Lamb means the I^amb of 
the Tales from Shakespeare. For an average reader, 
Lamb is chiefly known by his essays and his letters. 
I shall give a list of his works in chronological order. 
His earliest work is Rosamund Gray, an attempt at 
novel writing. Then there are Tales from Shakespeare, 
Adventures of Ulysses, Specimens of English Dramatic 
Poets, Poetry for Children, The First Essays of Elia, 
The Last Essays of Elia. 

In English Literature, Lamb’s fame chiefly rests 
on his Essays and Letters. In a sense they comple¬ 
ment each other. Lamb in his E.ssays is strikingly like 
Lamb in his Letters. This fact is quite important, 
because it deals a strong blow to the charge of 
iisincerity some people have brought against Lamb. 
They seem to think that Lamb’s playful views in his 
Essays are the result of an artificial, insincere attempt 
at writing them, not because he feels in that way but 
because he tliinks he can amuse his readers. This is a 
very serious mistake of judgment and Lamb’s letters 
show that playfulness was something natural to Lamb. 
It was an essential part of bis personality. 

From a literary point of view, the letters and the 
essays show the same qualities. Now, what are these 
qualities ? Firstly, they show a great interest in the 
most ordinary thing.s of life, trifles which mo.st people 
may consider unfit as .subjects of literature. Lamb is 
full of the^ trivial^ delightful, little details. This 
concern of Lamb with ordinary details of everyday 
life is not superficial. It is the result of a deeper 
tendency, which is Lamb’s intense love of life, love for 
even the most trivial things of life. This is essentially a 
mundane attitude. It may be described as realism. 
Lamb is a realist in the sense that ho takes from, life 
the material for his art. He docs not create it from 
his imagination. 

A good example of unrealistic and purely 
imaginative material is Coleridge’s Kubla Khan. Lamb 
t not certainly lacking in imagination. Lamb does exer¬ 
cise his imagination but that is only on commonp'ace, 
realistic details of life. So with Lamb imagination is 
merely an agent of transmutjition. On the contrary, 
with Coleridge imagination is everything. Is this 


respect, Lamb is OBromaaije. This also seooWlfil ffX 
bis great love for Hogarth, the reaUstio painter. 

Then, you may ask, “Is Lamb not ronuntic ?" I say,, 
yes. He is a romantic. Lamb’s romanticism has three 
aspects. Firstly, Lamb as an individualist is a romon^ 
t.'c. Lamb’s criticipm is romantic criticism, because it 
is intensely personal and impressionistic. Secondly, 
Lamb is a romantic, because he loves antiquity. Old 
things, old habits, old books—all that belong to the past 
—have a great fascination for Lamb. This nostalgia for 
something that is gone, sometliing far away and 
belonging to the past is essentially a romantic impulse 
and Lamb has a great deal of it. Thirdly, Lamb’s 
attitude towards childhood, his fine powers to evoke 
the tender, imaginative beauty of childhood, the 
poetry of childhood, also makes Lamb a romantic. 



Charles Lamb 


Now, let me make a brief study of his Essays. The 
first thing that we notice is the great range of themes 
Lamb touches. Old buildings, whist, music, witches, 
relations, gallantry, grace before meat, etc,—what 
vjiriety ! Secondly, there is Lamb’s great gift of 
humour. Lamb’s humour is subtle and refined. It is Bot 
for coarser palates. Lamb’s humour very often consists 
in his style. Lamb is one of the very few writers who 
can play with language and make a self-conscjous use 
of it. Let me quote two examples : 

“Mistake me not, readei’;—nor imagine that I 
am by n!\J.urc destitute of those exterior twin 
appendages, hanging ornaments, and (architeo> 
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^ .tura}jly, .opeaking) ,baadsopae volutes, to t^e human 
•‘'bhpital." ■ • ’ 

This pleasure in choice, delightful words for their 
ov^ sake is characteristic of Lamb. How interesting 
and extraordinary become a pair of ears, when Lamb 
describes them I 

Here is another example. Lanib- is describing the 
acting of a contemporary actor. Lamb admires greatly 
his acting the part of Andrew Agucheeuk, the most 
consistently and unmixedly stupid character in 
Shakespeare. 

“You could see the first dawn of an idea steal¬ 
ing slowly over his countenance, climbing up by 
little and little, with a painful process, till it 
cleared up at last to the fulness of a twilight 
conception, its highest meridian.” 

We get a great deal of humour arising out ol 
Lamb’s peculiar attitude towards things. The essay on 
‘Beggars’ or the essay on ‘Grace Before Meat’ is a 
good example of this. 'We have also examples of 
Lamb’s more obvious and more high-spirited humour. 
‘A Dissertation upon Roast Pig’ or ‘All Fool's Day’ is 
a good example of this. 

The last and the moat characteristic quality is 
their personal nature. Lamb fills his essays with his 
innumerable likes and dislikes. For example, we learn 
from his Emays that Lamb liked the Quakers, dis¬ 
liked music which he called ‘measured malice,’ dis¬ 
liked the Scotch and so on. Lamb’s love of childhood 
enables us to have some pa-ssages of remarkable 
beauty. I, here, quote a passage which incidentally 
registers Lamb’s view on childhood. He is writing 
about the imaginary fear of a child ; 


, 'That tbs. Iwd. of #«: hew, trs»^ of is 
spiritual—*« string in . p^pcartion w 
oojectleie upon eartn-fthat it-piodominates. m we 
period of sinless infancy-^re dfficulties, the 
tion of which mi^t afford some probable insight 
into our antemundane condition, and a ]^ep at 
least into the shadow-land of pre-existence. 

This is not only fine prose but also a fine piece 
of metaphysical speculation which is not very charac¬ 
teristic of Lamb. 

Lamb’s love of mankind is very intense. As a 
result of this we get some delightful, living, warm 
sketches from Lamb. ‘The Old Benchers of the Inner 
Temple’ or some characters in ‘The South-Sea House’ 
bear testimony to Lamb’s gift for painting very lively 
and warm pictures of people. 

Historically, Lamb gave a great impetus to the 
development of English essay, by bringing about a 
very vigorous revival of self-revealing, personal essays. 
His place in English criticism is also considerable. 
His criticisni on Webster is one of the finest specimens 
of romantic criticism wc have. 

To suini up, Lamb is bound to bo a puzzling 
paradox to those critics who arc fond of labelling 
writers as romantics, classicists, realists, etc. Lamb 
shows triumphantly that art cannot be divided into 
water-tight compartments. Ho is as much a romantic 
as a classicist. What message has Lamb for us, 
modemers ? It is fashionable now-a-days to discover 
messages in old writers. Lamb's message is the me.s‘sago 
of individualism. This message is all the more impor¬ 
tant in an age like ours, which is characterised by 
state-control, mass manufacture and standardisation. 


SIKKIM 

By PRITHISINH CHAUHAN 


Sikkim is a protecled State in the Eastern Himalayas 
adjoining Tibet. Nepal and Bhutan. It has an area of 
2818 sq. miles of dcns,e forests with rich f.o a and orchid- 
aceae, growing rice and Indian corn in the clearances; it 
has a population of 109808 with an annual revenue of four 
lakhs of rupees. Its capital Gangtok is 7000 ft. above sea- 
level with a cool bracing climate. The State is ruled by 
H. H. Maharaja Sir Trashi Namgyal K.C.S.I., K.C.I.E. 
of Tibetan descent. 

Quite recently the Slate has come into prominence 
due to the conflict between the Stale Cnngress and the 
Ruler, with the icsult that the Government of India were 
constrained to take over the administration for an 
indefinite >period. Since the time Sikkim became a 
British Dependency, it has been open to traders and 
tiavellers fr. m India. The British predominance in 
Sikkim is described in the Anglo-Chtnese Convention of 
1890 : 

“It is admitted that the British. Government whose 
Proleoto ate over the Sikkim State is hereby recog¬ 
nized has direct and exclusive control over the 
administration and foreign relations of the State; and 
except through and with the permission of the British 
Govmunent, neithci the Ruler of the State. nOr any of 
its Officers shall have official relations of any k’nd, 
formal or infomal with any other country.” 


Since then the administration of Sikkim remained 
under the British tutelage for about thirty years, during 
which period essential reforms were introduced. Un¬ 
restricted immigration f'om Nepal was encouraged result¬ 
ing in large areas of land being cultivated. Today the 
Nepalese constitute more than 60 per cert, of Sikkim’s 
population, but having practically no voice in its 
administration. 

In 1918. the administration of the Slate was handed 
over to the present Maharaja, who was then a young man 
of 25. Since then, Sikkim has functioned like any other 
Indian State under the British Paramountcy. Three 
Englishmen successively we'c appointed to advise the 
Maharaja, and the last of them vacated the exalted office 
in 1927. H. H. Maharaja is of an exceedingly pious and 
peaceful nature, and although in the prime of his life, 
he has allowed the Maharajkumar to take over an added 
interest in the administration, who is still .young and quite 
irexperienced, with the result that the power has been 
concentrated in the hands of a handful of landlords, who 
have since ruled and exploited Sikkim mercilessly, thus 
losing the confidence of the ryots who have « reason fo|? 
being thoroughly discontented; since all these years, they 
have been. subjected to utmost inhuman itl-treatmen^ 
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reminsceot «f Jays ]»ier to the Preneh Revolution. 
The following detor'^nion of Sflchim andec.the landlord* 
■will illiutrate tlw point. 

The 'KazitVwho are the leading lutdlorda bebng to 
the old nohilityt axtd eot^ be compuod to the Barone 
of th<»e fedoal.daye, Ivhen England -wa* ruled by King 
Arthur. It hat now become' a ciutom with the Kazit to 
opprett the ryot* and expect the utmott eubservience 
from them.’ Another clast of landlords known 'as the 
‘Tbikadars’ are the strong supporters of the Kazis. 
NuniCTous rypts specially in the rural areas have been 
deprived of their ancestral lands and are today ekeing 
out a miserable existence with no other alternative than 
to serve as slaves and till the land for those Kazis ar.d 
Thikadars, who ousted them from their own'lands. The 
landlords themselves do not pay any taxes, but compel 
their cultivators to pay it for them, whom they have 
already reduced to the slate of serfs. 

The. landlords in Sikkim are moreover invested with 
magisterial powers in both civil and criminal mattersy and 
are also empowered to register the sale or the transfer 
of the properties. Since there are no effective checks to 
his prerogatives, it has become a custom with the 
landlord here, to abuse his powers for personal gain 
and aggrandizement s> that half of the fine imposed by 
the landlord is claimed by him from the State as part 
of the ‘spoil’. Tile lam'Jords are invested with the different 
classes of legal powers, given Il> them according to their 
qualifications, merits aril influence. Since Sikkim has 
mostly absentee landlords, their powers are excc'ciscd on 
their behalf by ignorant and greedy stooges, who have 
no imral or huniuii scruples. The slightest delay in the 
payment of taxes, a matter of common occurrence, is a 
sufficient excuse, which prompts a landlord to confiscate 
the property. 

Ryots have been forced to do various forms of work. 
About twenty years back, the State announced that 
according to an International Convention, forced labour 
Would be abolished, which was never implemented. The 
landlords have been always multiplying their ill-gotten 
estates, where they conipel their ryots to work and live 
as slaves. Some of the landlords holding Government posts 
are required to live in the capital Gangtok, about two 
or three days’ journey from their estates, which meara 
their ryots have to pay them a routine visit to serve as 
I menials and do odd bits of jobs, for which no wages are 
paid. Forced labour is often demanded falsely on behalf 
of the Stale, for carrying loads across mountainous passes 
over 15,000 ft, into the Tibetan territory, which means 
an absence of more than a week from home. During 
the Wary huge packages were transported overland into ' 
China via llbet, xnd the wages offered for these were 
quite attractive. The corrupt Kazis were quick' to 
reap a harvest, and demanding forced labour on behalf of 
the State, they had the packages belonging to a private 
firm, trausported at the prescribed Stak rate, while they 
tfarauelves received enormous sums from the company, 
otmeetned!, thus deprivipg the poor ryats of theur l^ti- 
duesj by ql Uvejr 


The da^ at last dawned wiien Indiii attained Ind^ 
pendence, and being incited by Nehru's public uttenqceii 
that “a . free India will beacon to the suppressed nations 
of Asia toward* freedom”, the down-trodden and the 
dnmb-driven masse* of that little picturesque oountty, 
Sikkim, which in its scenic beauty is ce-tainly utoivalled, 
looked to India for guidance. To say that Independent 
India produced ripples of freedom in the stagnant 
pool of slave Asia, would be no exaggeration, since the 
people of Sikkim became so enthusiastic that during the 
latter half of 1946 several deputations of ryots waited on 
the corrupt administrators to protest against the institu¬ 
tion of slave labour and numerous acts of oppression 
committed by individual landlords and demanded certain 
reforms in their payment of taxes. But all this wa* 
curiously construed as a communal rising, and things 
were so manipulated that against all canons o.{ justice 
and equity the ryots were mercilessly suppressed and 
gagged. 

Since 1946. the Sikkimese have started agitating for 
the abolition of landlordism and the introduction of reforms 
long over-due. The ryots of Sikkim, Lepchas, Bhutias 
and Gorkhas, form the rural population and since time 
immemorial they have been living in complete amity. With 
the advent of Independance in India, the Sikkimese were 
inspired by the All-Inuia Gorkha League which has hv 
headquarters in Kalimpong (Dist. Darjeeling). In 
December. 1947 a political organization of the Sikkimese 
was at last formed known as the Sikkim .State Congress; 
A Committee to meet the Maharaja were elected and they 
wai.ed on him with the fol’owlng demand: 

(1) Abolition of landlordism. 

(2) InffRiljaliOn of an interim Govc'nmenl. 

(3) Accession of Sikkim into the Indian Union. 
The activities of the Slate Congress under Truahl 

Shring and Chandra Das Rai gathered a lot of momen¬ 
tum and within a short per,od of a couple of months, land¬ 
lordism was well on its way to voluntary liquidation. 
This was too much for the administrators of Sikkim and 
they encouraged a couple of their stooges to fo-m a Sikkim 
National Party, which has been functioning as the King’s 
Party. This party is not run by a President or a Secretary, 
but by three Joint Secretaries. 

Sikkim is now demanding accession into India, a* 
it is wholly dependent on India economically. Today, the 
■words of H. H. Risley who compiled the Sikidm 
Gazetteer, are recalled with awe aid affection, and hOw 
true it is that 

' ‘Sikkim cannot stand by itself, and if we with¬ 
draw our support, it must ultimately fall either to 
or Nepal. It would be idle to deny the truth of fhU 
statement which holds as' true now as when it -viaid 
. made about sixty years ago. Now the population factor 
has completelv changed so as to constitute in itself 
a menace to Sikkim if divorced from its union widi 
Indid. In view of the changed political situation and 
chaMing times, a political treaty alone mi^t hht 
provide sufficient safeguard' to the security of SikkMi> 
’ M a Separate indepebdeni entity.* Sikkim, a'stratqgical 
TOttlenew of the Hlfnidaj'aa of die' hipest importancei, 
must remain'an Ihte^l part of India to the 'advantam 
. .gad ibenefit-oi bodt.1- . 



BofiERT LYND PASSES AVAY 

Greatcat Englldi Eaaaflat of ModorA Tfanaa 

Bt O, L. E. SASTM ,. 

"I do not hold up Joubert as a ve^ astonishing and powerful genius, but rather as a delightful 
and edifying genius ... He is the most prepossessing and convincing of witnesses to the 
good of loving light. Because he sincerely loved light, and did not prefer to it tuay little 
private darkness of his own, he found light. . . . And because he was full of light, he wiu 
also full of happiness. . . . Hu life was as charming as his thoughts. For certainly it is 
natural that the love of light, which is already in some measure the possession of light, should 
irradiate and beatify the whole life of himnrho has it.”—Matthew Arnold on Joubert: 
ISssays in Criticism. 


The news of Mr. Robert Lynd’s demise on 
October 6 has come as a great shock to all genuine 
lovers of English literature. That he died at the ripe 
old age of 70, and not in his early twenties or 
thirties or forties, does not minimise the sense of our 
loss to even the slightest extent. The mere matter 
of years is not a vital consideration. Nor did any of 
his innumerable admirers ever think of him as old 
or aging. Mr. Lynd seemed to us the very incarna¬ 
tion of eternal youth. Neither in h^ views, nor in his 
expression of them, did he show any visible signs of 
ossification. There are writers who “die from the 
neck up,” as the saying is, with increasing years. It 
is as though, in this nerve-wracking business of 
"moving with the times,’’ as it is currently called, 
they found out their inadequacy rather early in the 
proceedings and threw up the sponge accordingly. 
And, to be fair to them, it must be acknowledged that 
“moving with the times" in these hectic days when 
the half-a-dozen or so of existing "cold wars” may 
develop any moment into regular “shooting wars,’’ 
when the East-West tension, steadilji^mounting, may 
suddenly, as it were, take the bit between its teeth 
and gallop to its tragic culmination, is not as easy, 
as feasible, as it may sound at first sight. 

\ “Sweetness and Light” 

But Mr. Robert Lynd did not, apparently, feel 
the strain of this striving to keep pace with the 
"Time-spirit” in the same degree some others. So 
there was no risk of his "dying from the neck up” 
that I have referred to above. He was one of those 
who could always be trusted to keep his head even 
in a maelstrom. The passage from Matthew Arnold 
that 1 have appended as a sort of motto for this 
article fits him almost as much as it was intended 
to fit Joubert, the renowned French author on whom 
Arnold was writing. Arnold, as we all know, was 
excessively fond of that phrase of his “sweetness 
and light,” and repeated it well-nigh to distraction. 
But that is a way that loving parents the world 
over have, and we need not make much of it. The 
point that concerns us now is that, like Joubert, Mr. 
Lynd was a votary in the shine of these twin- 
goddeases, namely, “sweetness and light.” His 
"even-balanc’d soul,” to quote Arnold again, "busi- 
neas could not make dull, nor passion wild"; and he 
•aw rife “steadily add saw it whole,” like that Greek 
dramatist, “Singer of sweet Colonus, and ite child,” 
to iHiom tbs t k iglisb poet sang bis oelebnited lines. 


His Ibisb Extbaction 

Lynd’s mental and emotional poise, indeed, were 
eminently characteristic of him : all the more so when 
we rememt^pr, that he Was Irish and, on that ground 
alone, could well have been excused some efferve¬ 
scence of soul. Strangely enough, barring, of course, 
his innate Radicalism' and the exceptional beauty of 
his English prose style, his irishness rarely came to the 
surface. Theie was no trace of any strident parochial¬ 
ism in his intellectual make-up. Sometimes, indeed, it 
almost looked as though he fought shy of the fact of 
his being Irish. Irish writers do generally contrive to 
let it be known far and wide that they are Irish fiist 
and everything else afterwards : Irish writers from 
George Bernard .Shaw downwards. Nor is there any¬ 
thing inherently wrong in this highly amiable trait : 
we are made thus, and nature must have its way. Lynd, 
however, was an exception : he kept his Irishness to 
himself as much as he could. 

But he was Irish nonetheless ; and one learned 
to love him aJl .the more for that. The contribution 
of Irishmen and Irishwomen to English literature is 
not a matter to be lightly brushed aside. All other 
things being equal, the Irish have a flair for Englisli 
prose and poetry—more particularly for English 
prose—that the Englishman himself rarely has. Most 
literary critics agree on this point; and, as though 
to buttress it, we have Lynd’s own fine example. In 
this he is in the best Irish tradition :. the tradition of 
Steele, Goldsmith, Swift, Burke, Sheridan, Wilde, 
Yeats, Moore, Shaw. Else, listen to what the late 
C. E. Montague, himself Irish as the sea is salt, has 
to say on the subject in his memorable Dramatic 
Values: 

“In some ways the best English spoken is 
spoken in rural Ireland _ now ; the Wicklow 
peasant’s toothsome, idiomatic use of short words 
is nearer to the English tongue’s clean youth than 
anything you hear in England—even in North- 
amptondiire—today ; and in Synge’s plays the 
English of Elizabeth comes back to us from 
Ireland as fresh as the Elizabethan settlers left it 
there. Moment by moment as you hear his 
"Shadow of the Glen,” your ear is caught by some 
such turn of speech as modem Eoglisk gives you 
mere smudged copies of.” 

Eminent in Both Genre 

Lynd was both ah essayist and a literaiy critic 
and attained an enviable eminence in the two 
oenre of essay-wiitingl and literary critictsm. But .it 
V- saf« to say that for tvsryens wbo kaows bin M 
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Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru addressing the audience from tlio platform set up in front of the ('ity Hall 
in the City of New York, during the official reception given to him on I7th October 



fandit Jawaharlal Nehru (staruling in the marked car) was cheered by thousands of New Yorkers 
as he drove to the City Hall for an official reception on 17th October 
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a litorarx oiitie near^ tea know ]}im ,oiUy aa an 
esBayist: Obe undoubtedly is that whereas he 

ceased to dat^ia in' sustained literaiy crilioiffia several 
ymn ^o he eontinaed to turn out essays every 
aeek tUl ahi^ost the last moment of his strenuous 
life> Another beasou is that for some time past the 
essay has ‘ tftken' a bask place in Bngliah literature, 
more gifted 'persons flocking to the well-trodden flelds 
of literary criticism and biography than to the essiQ^ 
proper, 'When Lynd began essay-writing there were 
others also in the line ; and by the time he was in his 
middle-periocf some younger men (foremost among 
them being, none other than the now famous J. B. 
Priestly himself, his intimate friend and fervent 
admirer) were also tempted, encouraged by the- 
master’s illustrious example, to try their hands at this 
by no means despicable bmnch of literature. But laltu- 
on these litcnii-y “fellow-travellers,” if I may venture- 
to call them so, left esisay-writing severely alone and 
thereby enabled Lynd to reign in lone splendour iu 
tills delectable form of entertainment. 

PaUiSTLET AND LtND 

Having mentioned the name of Priestley, whom 
also I admire, I should like to go on record as saying 
that he was to the old Saturday Reinew what Lynd. 
throughout his literary career, had been to the 
New Statesman. This was in the twenties, and the 
Saturday was edited by Mr. Gerald Barry, later the 
editor-foundei- of tlie (now defunct) Wcek-nul Reiww, 
and, until lately, the editor of the News Chronicle. 
Blias was it in that dawn to be alive, and to be young 
was very heaven. In those days I was an assiduoiw 
reader of the English weeklic.s, and I u.ned to com¬ 
pare and contrast the efforts of both these literary’ 
giants, Lynd and Priestley. Priestley, of course, was the 
younger writer of the two ; but, nothing daunted, ho 
ran a neck-to-neck race with hi.s senior and. at whiles, 
even succeeded in far outstripping him. I do not say 
ll is in any disparagemonl of Lynd. whom I have always 
worshipped ‘'this side idolatry.” Rut Priestley, when he 
decided to take up literature as his life’s career, 
decided also to reach the topmost rung of the ladder, 

' and that, too, within the shortest possible time ; and 
it is only fair to admit, that he has touched nothing 
that he has not adorned. Starting as a literary critic, 
with his univereally acclaimed The English Comic 
* Characters and Figures in Modern English Literature 
he- flirteil with novelrwriting with his Adam in Moon¬ 
shine and benighted, and then went all out, to tackle 
the essay-form, making his debut, so to sjieak, in the 
columns of the old Saturday under a genial editorship. 
His books of essays, Open House, and Apes and JWet}, 
and The Balfioninny, are every whit as good as the 
best collections of Lynd himself. 

But Priestley, having won laurels in this field also, 
rbandoned it for the novel and the drama (with 
occasional experiments in autobiography), with the 
result that the only serious rival that Lynd has ever 
had in the essay-form left him in entire possession of 


this *’rea!m of ^Id,” in the beautiful phrase eff Keats. 
And thus 1 come bade to Lynd. 

JOUBNALIST P^T' AviUOn AfTtAVrAMbi 

Lynd, besides being tlie “middie-writef” of the 
New Statesman, ever since that famous journal’s 
inception in 1913 under the general inspiration' of' the 
Webbs and with the late Mr. Clifford Sharp as its first 
editor, hod been the Literary Editor, first of the 
Daily News, and then of its successor, the News 
Chronicle. In addition, he used to contribute, fairly 
frequently, to Squire’s London Mercury (alas, no 
more I) and to other periodicals as well. It 'mil be 
seen that in this sense he had never been a profes¬ 
sional author, an author suf generis, an author ‘*to the 
manner born.” It was journalism (that stem mistress) 
that claimed him all along ; and it was only by sheer 
accident that he blossomed forth into an author also. 
As a Literary Editor he must have helped many a 
lame dog over many a stile : there must be quite a 
number of people the world over who, but for his 
initial word of encouragement, would not have been 
either journalists or authors today. Lynd was a 
literary man to his finger-tips ; and, during the last, 
two or three decades, exerted a considerable influence 
over the writers of the day, an influence that cannot 
be fully assessed at the moment because of his near¬ 
ness to us. ■ , j 

Ltnd as Came 

1 have written that Lynd was both a literary 
critic and an essayist and that he attained an enviable 
eminence in both the genre of literary criticism and 
easay-writing. I have written also that he is more 
widely known as an essayist than as a literary critic. 
As one who lias read not only his casays hut his not 
less important criticism as well I feel it is my duty to 
devote a few lines to the latter in order to forestall, 
as far as within me lies, any hasty appraisal of him 
as only an e.Hsayi.st. by the rank and file, of obituarists. 
He has wilt ten two books, The Art of Letters and 
Rooks and Authors, both gems, “of purest ray serene,” 
in their own chosen field. A diligent peru.sal of these 
will not, fail to convince the reader that what he did 
not know of English literature is simply not worth 
knowing. He is as emdite on Samuel Pepys and 
Horace 'W'^alpole as on Norman Douglas (the author 
of that classic. South Wind) and H. M. Tomlinson 
(of The Sea and the Jungle fame), in certain circles 
known as the English Conrad. I am, by nature, 
"allergic to" writers o( Diaries and Note-Books, and, 
anyway, until I read Lynd on the subject I had not 
thought it possible that anyone could make Pepys, 
“that Puritan north-north-west,” even moderately 
interesting. But Lynd has the rare gift, possessed only 
by the elect, of investing even the dullest theme with 
the interest that never was on sea or land. Thus it 
happens that both Pepys and Edward Young and T. S. 
Eliot of our own day, to mention a living and 
honoured writer—come . refreshingly alive tmd vivid 
from his page. X^nad, indeed, could never be dull even 
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if he “tried with both his hands," as Humptjr-Dumpt^ 
would have put it: if anyone doubts my word I 
suggest that he read his essay on “The Cult <rf Dull¬ 
ness,'’ which is worth its weight in gold—or in 
uranium, as, I suppose, we should learn to say now. 

“There is a league of dullness constB,ntly making 
var on wit and beauty,” he says. “Its malice is not 
deliberate :• it is scarcely intelligent enough to be 
deliberate. It is founded not on reason, but on the 
instinct of self-defence.” He ends in this wise ; 

“But, alas, intolerauce and dullness are 
immortal, and wc shall always have a war between 
them, on the one hand, and the Keatscs and the 
Molieres on the other. And the Keatscs and the 
Molieres will go on writing, and it may be that 
they would not be so firmly rooted if it were not 
for the fierce wind that so constantly assails them. 
All may be for the best. Without dullness to con¬ 
tend against, beauty and wit might succumb to 
Capua .”—Books and Authors. 

Fibst Principles 

Plato, in his last dialogue, “The Laws,” makes 
Cleinias, the Cretan, exclaim to his Athenian com- 
ranion (these two, with Megillus, the Lacedaemonian, 
it will be remembered, were on a pilgrimage to the 
cave and shrine of Zeus in Crete) : “0 Athenian 

stranger, inhabitant of Attica I will not call you, for 
you seem to deserve rather the name of Athene her¬ 
self, because you go back to first principles.” In his 
uierary criticism Lynd always goes back to first 
principles, which is another way of saying that he 
furnishes his literary skyscrapers with the most 
enduring of foundations. We shall do well to remember 
that, in this domain as in otliers, many are called but 
few chosen ; and that, just as everyone who says 
“Lord, Lord I” is not assured of a place in heaven, 
so also oveiyone who dabbles in literary criticismt is 
not a literary critic, properly so called. About Lynd’s 
position, however, there can be no dispute ; he is 
among the elect and sits at his ease in Zion. One of 


author with whpm, for one reason or another, he does! 
not happen to find himself in sympathy. Dortsuotive 
cdticism is the easiest thing on earth, and anybody 
can perpetrate it. Indeed, it is quite possible, on this 
hypothesis, to write a damaging esti^te even of 
Shakespeare that shall show him to be no better than 
an amateur in literature. This, however, is not to' 
suggest that criticism^ should flow in one uninterrupted 
stream of applause : it would, obviously, be to err at 
the opposite extreme. No author, not even the 
greatest that over was, is immaculate. Homer himself 
has been said to nod—occasionally. Taking the example 
of Shakespeare again, an excellent article codld. be 
written proving what a woefully inadequate craftsman 
he was. There never, perhaps, was a more careless and 
haphazard writer. Everyone remembers the famous 
retort of Ben Jonson when someone was praising 
Shakespeare for not blotting out a single line of his 
manuscript : “Would to God he had' blotted out a 
thousand 1” The art of writing is full of peHls, and 
whoso essays to practise it must first cultivate a thick 
epidermis, an impenetrable carapace. To write is, 
ipso facto, to court detraction. 

All this, however, does not invalidate my argu¬ 
ment. Some sympathy is demanded of him who sets 
out to appraise the works of an author. Moreover, if 
one examines critical writings closely, one will find 
that the best crilicisma have, invariably, been 
laudatory. That is why Walter Pater, as Lynd has 
noted, called his book of criticisms, Appredatiorie, 
That is why the late G. K. Chesterton’s book on 
Dickens is the best book that has yet been written 
about that celebrated novelist. 

Lynd on Euot 

Lynd’s approach to Mr. T. S. Eliot, for instance 
is illuminating. It points a moral and adorns a tale: 
the moral and the tale being both his own. It is 
evident that Mr. Eliot, for certain obvious reasons, 


his principles, as we have already seen, is that he queers our critic’s pitch. Mr. Eliot is pompous, and 
enjoins us to shun dullness as one shuns the plague ; Eliot is pretentious ; and, as I have already 

he has no use for the merely pompous. The late Mr. indicated, Lynd is allergic to these trails in a critic, 
Augustine Birrell wiys somewhere that no one is obliged Here is what ho has to say on the matter ; 


to read another’s books, and, by the same token, we 
may lay it down that a literary critic who is merely 
erudite, and is lacking in the saving salt of humour ,^nd 
gusto, is not destined to become an Immortal. 

Emphasis on Apprbbiation, Not Depreciation 

Lynd has one infallible recipe for really worth¬ 
while criticism : or, rather, he has two recipes. One 
is that one must take a perceptible delight in it, 
coming to it, that is, not from what I may call an 
oppressive sense of duty, but from' an inner urge that 
cannot be mistaken : in other wordk one must write 
it con nmore. His second recipe is that, as far as 
possible, one must take care to write only on those 
authors who appeal to one in some way or other : one 
must not come to bury Claesar but to praise him. 
What he suggests is that no one should write on an 


“The good critic com nunicates his delight in 
genius. His memorable senlences are the mirrors of 
memorable works of art.” 

Ho continues : ' 


"His (Eliot’s) failure at present is partly a 
failure of generosity. If a critic is lacking in 
generous responsiveness it is in vain for him to 
write about the poets. The critic has duties* as a 
destroyer, but chiefly in the same sense as a gold- 
washer. His aim is the discovery of gold. Mr. Eliot 
is less of a discoverer in this kind than any critic 
, of distinction who is now writing. . . . Let Mr. 
Eliot for the next ton years take afi his patron 
saint the woman in the New Testament who found 


the piece of silver, instead of Johannes Agrioola in 
joyless meditation. He will find her not only better 
company, but a wise counsellor. He may even find 
his sentences infected with her cheerful excitement, 
for want of which as yet they can break neither 
into a phrase nor into a smilq.” 
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Bkavxifcl CBmoisw 

This wanted saying very much, and it has now 
been said. As a piece of beautiful criticism, is not the 
following passage on Shelley a veritable masterpiece, 
‘*the Pillars of Hercules of mortal achievement,’' in 
the phrase t^t the late Mr. Maurice Baring 
immortalised while writing on Sarah Bernhardt ? 

'Tor Shelley has not failed. He is one of those 
who have brought down to earth the creative 
spirit of freedom. And that spirit has never ceased 
to brood, with however disappointing results, over 
the chaos of Europe until our time. His greatest 
service to freedom is, perhaps, that he made it 
sefefn, not a policy, but a part of Nature. He made 
it derirable as the spring, lovely as a cloud in a 
blue sky, gay as a lark, glad as a wave, golden as 
a star, mighty as a wind. Other poets speak of 
freedom, and invite the birds on to the platform. 
Shelley spoke of freedom and himself became a 
bird in the air, a wave of the sea. He did not 
humiliate beauty into a lesson. He scattered 
beauty among men not as a homily but as a 
spirit— 

‘f^nging hymns unbidden, till the world is wrought 
To sympathy with hopes and fears it heeded not’.” 
— I'he Art of. Li t U rn. 

This, I feel, best describes Lynd himself. Like his 
own hero Lynd also "did not humiliate beauty into a 
lesson. He scattered beauty among men not as a 
homily but as a spirit.” 

Lynd as Essayist 

Now 1 come to Lynd, the essayist. The path of 
the essayist is not, let me sugge.:t, c.xactly strewn with 
rosc.s. In his case the difficulty is not a dearth, but a 
plethora, of subjects. His terms of reference do not 
hedge his fancy in by finicking restrictions of this or 
that nature : they are wide as the overhanging canopy 
itself. He may, metaphorically speaking, roam the 
heavens above, the earth below, and the waters under¬ 
neath the earth ; and if still he cannot hit upon a 
• theme, or, hitting upon it, cannot “expand” it to the 
“measure of his intention,” the fault, certainly, lies 
in himself, not in his stars. Imaginatively, he may 
range, at his sweet will, not only from China to Peru 
.and from Khorassan to Kidderminster, but he may, 
with equal freedom, tackle, while so doing, matters as 
diverse as a Rady’s commerce with her looking-glass 
and a man’s intercourse with his Maker. He may elect 
•either to be learned or to be light: to be ponderous 
or to be merely playful. It is touch and go whether 
he chooses to be “sober, steadfast, and demure” and 
to keep his “wonted state,” 

‘ With even step, and musing gait. 

And looks commercing with the skies,” 
or else to drench his essay through and through with 
a merciless liiower of 

“Quips, and cranks, and wanton wiles, 

Nods, and becks, and wreathed smiles,’’ 
and generally to give full rein to the spirit of 
delight. 

Ltnd's Conisssion 

. The fact is that essayists, like others, have their 
lean periods, their fallow times; and it is then that 


their inherent worth comes out, One cannot always 
be at the top of one’s form'. Take Lynd, for instance. 
As “Y.Y.” he had been contributing an essay every 
week to the New Statesman since auld long svne : 
which, being interpreted, means, since the year 1913, 
when that famous weekly first saw the light of day. 
He had himself modestly estimated that up. to April, 
1934, he must have written about 1,000,000 words by 
vtay of “middles” to that paper; and safeguarded 
himself by saying ; “If this be imputed to me as a 
crime my excuse must be that my poverty, and not 
my will, consented." 

Well, what does Lynd do ? He JIB'S, if we are to 
believe him, a rooted habit of procrastination. He has 
a job to do, but is averse from doing it, and so 
willy-nilly postpones it 'till the last avoidable 
moment; and, what is more, has an excuse ever 
ready—connecting the delay with the mislaying of his 
fountain-pen, or the dropping of a bottle of ink on 
to the sheets on which he had been writing, or the 
kitten’s lapping up all the milk in the cupboard, or 
the falling asleep of the man in the moon. These are 
my own fancies, but it would appear that “Y.Y." is 
really ingenious in his apologies. He confesses ; 

“Fiom an early age, I wanted to write, but I 
always hated—and still hate—^beginning to 

write . . .1 ami like a man who wants to go 
somewhere in his motor car, and whose engine 
needs cranking up, and who would gladl.v avoid 
the effort of cranking up the engine. Hence, even 
if I had a week in which to write an article, I 
should find it difficult to begin writing till the 
last hours of the last day of the week. Elxpected 
to deliver my article by the first post on Thurs¬ 
day morning, I still found myself late on Wed¬ 
nesday night doing my utmost to dodge the 
necessity of work. How often have I succeeded so 
well that I have had to set the alarm clock for 
six £(nd to go down and compel myself to tackle 
the detested task on a wintiy Thursday morn¬ 
ing I”—See his Essay, “A Tliousancl and one 
‘Middles’” in the New Statesman of April 14, 1934. 

Being in a Fix 

The point us that, bis temperament being such, 
he finds himself now and then in a fix ; on what 
should he write ? If nothing better offers, and the 
last minute has arrived, he takes up a dictionary 
and fills up three columns with what comes in 
handy ; and -yet contrives that the resulting attempt 
shall be both readable and reasonable. Therein lies 
the secret of your master-essayist. I have written 
above that an essayist suffers, not from a dearth, 
but from a plethora, of subjects. It is illustrated 
mosi aptly in the example I have chosen. Lynd would 
have had his work cut out for him if he had a subject 
of limited scope to hajjdle : he would not, then, have 
had to run after it himself and be in a perpetual state 
of suspense about it. The essayist’s job is really not 
so easy as it looks. Having a veritable universe of 
themet to select from, he is ever* on the horns of a 
dilemma ; and probably ends up by selecting the least 
suitable. On the other hand, it is comparatively 
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Munple U you have to dissertate on the economic 
condition of the Neanderthal man, or the fashion in 
ladies’ hats in the eighteenth century, or the decline 
and fall of the Moghul Empire. You have to mug up 
your subject, that is all, and to take care not to botch 
it too conspicuously in telling the world what Mr. A 
or Mrs. B has already told it in a more authoritatnre, 
and, withal, a more convincing, style. But an essayist 
i'.as both to choose liis subject and to illuminate it 
from unexpected angles. His is a pioneer’s work ; and. 
like it, the more praiseworthy. 

An Example 

Below I am‘giving as fine an example as I can m'I 
my hands upon of Lynd’s style as well as of his 
peculiar art of essay-writing. The essay is entitled, “In 
Praise of Temperance," and occurs in his book The 
Gold Fish. Here is the passage : 

■‘Excess, it seems to me, may justly be praised 
if tve do not praise it to excess. In a lukewarm 


world it is the enemy of lukewarmness. It is 4 
protest against virtues that sail among the shallows 
of caution and timidity and never venture among 
the. perils of tlie high seas. 3t. Paul might not have 
been so good a Christian if he had not previously 
been an excessive persecutor of Christians. All 
genius, whether religious or artistic, is a kind ot 
excess. 'File man of genius is intoxicated with «ome 
vision or purpose in a world of mainly sober men 
and women. Even so, I doubt if it is wise to 
preach a gospel of excess. Not one in a million 
men who get intoxicated is a man of genius, and 
Ihe excesses of intoxicated men without genius 
are matter for some of the darkest pages of 
history. The minor revolutionists, the one-idea’d 
assassins, the street-corner persecutors, liaVo for 
the most part been men who have imbibed some 
lialf-truth to excess. The truth is, the Road to 
Excess loads to the Palace of Wisdom only if a 
man is horn wise,” 

My readers can now understand what a treuien 
dous loss English literature has sustained by lii> 
demise. 
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HOW TO HAVE BETTER SIGHT WITHOUT GLASSES 

By Swami JAGADISWAllANANDA 


Tub list' of spectacles is so rapidly increasing now-.i- 
days among our countrymen particularly the younger 
generation, that an eye-siiccialist was constrained to 
remark that wc are bcconiiug a four-eyed nation day 
by day. The wear of glasses has penetrated so mvic.h even 
into the distant villages that a reputed doctor of medi¬ 
cine observes that, of persons over Iwcnty-onc living 
under civilized conditions nine out of every ten have 
imperfect sight, and as the age advances until at forty it 
is almost impossible to find a person free from visual 
defects. The common use of glasses has given rise 
to a billion-rupee mdustry in our country. 

According to the Italian Encyclopaedia,* Halvino 
Armati was the inventor of glasses for the eyes. 
Armati’s inventions have no doubt brought some 
blessings to a section of mankind but there is no 
denying the fact that curses loo have shadowed them. 
Glasses once used are hard to be discarded. It is no 
exaggeration to say that glasses are almost a necessity 
of the civilised life like delicacies and dress. Ophthal¬ 
mologists of various countries have practically found 
out no remedy for the defective vision • except the 
palliatives called glosses. These crutches are no cure 
for the defective sight. They give at their best only 
temporary relief. They are as good to the eyes as the 
sticks are to the lame. The mOTe the glasses arc used 
the weaker become the eye muscles through disuse. 
Even with glasses it is not possible to have normal 
sight ; for all lenses contract the field of vision to a 
greater or lesser degree. Colour is seen less intensely 
through the glasses. Through concave lenses all objects 
look much smaller to the myopes while convex glasses 
make every thing look larger to the farsi^ted. 

♦Of all the remedies suggested by the eye-specialists 
all the world over so far those of Dpetor Bates have 
' attained unique success and celebrity. Dr. W. H. 


Bales, M.D., was the eye hurgeon at the New York 
Eye Infirmary and professor at the Post-Graduate 
Medical School and Hospital of the same city. As a 
reputed eye-specialist of TJ.S.A. he had to examine 
about thirty thousand pairs of eyes every year. Hi* 
himself suffered from a high degree of di'fective sight 
and wore several pairs of glasses for near and distant 
vision. His devoted labour of love extending for about 
thirty years was soon crowned with epochal success. 
He found out methods by which not only he cured 
his seriously defective eyes but those of thousands o'' 
other sufferers. By scientific experiments he has ex¬ 
ploded the eurrent luiw of the cye-spccia lists that 
short sight, long siglit and other errors of refraction 
are incurable. He has demonstrated that refractive’ 
errors arc not organic diseases but functional defects 
and are quite curable without glasses. All this is 
recorded in his epoch-making book The Cure oj 
Imperfect Sight by Treatment without Glasses. Tho 
discoveries of Dr. Bates have been popular not only 
in the United States of America but also in England, 
Germany and other ooimtries of the European conti¬ 
nent as also in India. Dr. R. S. Agarwal, eye specialisf^ 
of Delhi, treats eye-defects by the Bates method. 

Aldous Huxley perhaps the greatest English 
writer of our times tells in his Art of Seeing tihe 
wonderful story how he has relieved his bespectacled 
eyes of the glasses which he had been using since 
boyhood. At sixteen Aldous had a violent attack of 
Keratitis punctata which made him almost blind for 
eighteen months. During this period of near-blinchiess 
he had to depend on Braille for his reading and a 
guide for his walking. Afterwards he was left with one 
eye just capable of light perception and the other with 
enough sight to permit of his detecting the two- 
hundred-feet letter on the Suellen Chart at ten fwt. 
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Eminent oplithalmolc^sta were con^lted 'and they said 
that hie defective sight was mainly due to the presence 
of opacities in the cornea complicated by hyperopia 
and astigmatism. For the first few years his doctors 
advised him to do his reading with the help, of a strong 
l-and-magnifying glass. Later on he was pro.moted to 
powerful spectacles with which he was able to recog¬ 
nise the seventy-foot line at ten feet and to read 
tolerably well. But at the same time he had to keep 
his better pupil dilated with atrophinc so that he 
might sec round a particularly heavy patch of opacity 
at the centre of the cornea. 

* Tilings went on in this way for upwards of 
Iwcniy-ftvo yeara until 19S9 when Aldous’ sight 
threatened complete failme. He found reading and 
waiting increasingly difficult in .spile of the greatly 
strengtlipiieil glasses. It was at this eritical juncture 
that he heard of the Bates method of improving 
defective sight without glasses and happened to 
contact Mis. Margaret D. Corbett, a conspicuously 
successful disciple of Dr. Bales. Within a cou])lc of 
months Aldous was enabled to read without glasses 
by the skilful Ireatment of Mrs. Corbett. The opacity 
in the Cornea which remained unchanged for more 
than twenty-five years began to clear up sufficiently 
to permit Ihe worse eye which for years could do no 
uiore Ihan distinguish light from darkeness to recog¬ 
nise the ten-foot line on the chart at one foot. To 
his greal joy the improvement of his defective sight 
was about twice a,-! good as it had been when he wore 
■ pectacles. 

Hany Jhiijamin i- aiiothei Kuglishinan who was 
sav( (1 from imniinent blmdne.'<s by the Bates nu'ihod. 
Ffe wa^ born sliort-sighled. When lie went to school at 
Ihe age of four ii was discoM'ied llial his 'ithi was 
defective. He was taken to Westminster Ophlhalinic 
Ho.spitaJ and it. was disclosed upon ex-imiuation that 
lie had exlreme myopia He was ordered spectacles of 
minus ten diopire.s. So at Ihe .ige of five ho began to 
wi'ar glasses. Every two or three years he hud to have 
his hpectacles changed for a stronger jiair ; until at the 
age of fifteen he was wearing gla.sses of minus fourteen 
dioptres. At'the age of seventeen he developed suddenly 
a haemorrfiage m Iiis left eye. He was advi.sed to keep 
away from work to rest his eyes and given to wear 
glasses of minus IS dioptre.s. At the age of 26 the eye- 
spt;cia!i->t furni.shed his eye.s with gla.s.ses of minus 2J 
dioptres strongest possible. At the age of 2S he faced the 
danger of totul blindness. At this crisis the book of Dr. 
Bates e.ame to his hand liy ehance and he had it read to 
him by his brother. He resigned his lucrative Govern¬ 
ment service, went to his country home and discarded 
the glasses after using them for 23 years. He took to 
self-treatment of his blindish eyes through Bates method 
and his sight began to improve in a few days. In a few 
weeks he could actually read some words without 
glasses. By the end of three weeks he was able to read 
veiy slowly and painfully his,first book without glasses. 
It took him more than two years of patient treatment 


to regain perfect sight. Harry Benjamin tells 'this 
interesting story in his Better Sight without Qlaiaesi. 
The book was so warmly welcom^ by suffem's from 
defective sight that fifty-four thousand copies of it were 
sold out ill the course of a decade. 

Opiithalmolugists unanimously obsciwe that strain is 
Uie root-cause of the defective sight. To remove this 
strain blinking and palming are the simplest methods. 
When eyes are under strain blinking is stopped and the 
eyes stare. II we observe normal eyes, for mslance, the 
eyes of a child, we will find that they partly dose and 
oi)cn almost once a second. This is called blinking. 
Whfii the chin is raised a little and the eye-hds are 
lowered that is the normal and natural position of the 
eyes. When the lids are raised the optic muscles arc 
tired and strained. Eyes with defective vision do not 
blink lightly and regularly. Twinkling eyes maintain 
normal vision. The defective eyes should regain the 
lost habit of constant blinking by .a conscious practice. 
BJinkiiig IS one of the best methods of securing relaxa¬ 
tion which iuijiroves the vision at once. Blinking 
should not be mistaken for winking tJiat is jerky. 
Winking is without effort wliile blinking is spontaneous. 

I tillin'* readitig and writing in particular blinking 
^ilouId be jiiactised. 

The iie.xl best method ol reiiioMiig • strain and 
aiiaiumg relaxation is jmlming. It is a discovery made 
tiy Dr. Bales, l.ay the jialm of one hand along the 
■side of the nose so that the fingers arc high on the 
forehead, and hollow of the palm is closed over the 
oibil of the eyi* The eye should not be pressed at all 
but, left free to blink though the laslics may touch. 
-Vow, w'lthoiit dislodging that liaiid, lay the otlipr hand 
along the other side of llie nose ; the lingers will cross 
on the foreheatl. The heel of the hand will rest on the 
cheekbones. There will be slight suction under the palm. 
Best your elbows on a pillow pressed on your lap or on 
table li you an* seated on a chair. Sit relaxing so that 
Ihe neck is not bent forward but on a line with the 
sjiine. When the eyes are tired they arc naturally closet! 
foi rest. Bill a little light piesse.s info Ihe e.ye.s even 
through the closed lids. If the dosed eyes are covered 
with palms, all light is .shut out. There will be flashes 
of light in the eyes even then. To get rid of them as 
well as their cause—the strain, think of black objects— 
black hair, black board, black coat, black cow, etc. 
Black is the absence of all the seven colours. The 
images of deepest black things rest the retina. In, the 
morning after bed, at noon before a nap and at night 
before sleep palming should be done for about an hour 
daily. Palming relaxes the eyes and the mind. Mental 
strain causes eye-strain. As soon as the former is 
removed the latter also goes away. Mrs. Corbett 
mentioned above rightly observes that the vision is 
nine-tenths menial and one-tenth physical. 

By the practice of blinking and palming youths 
below 30 can cure refractive erjors up to 'minus or phis 
three dioptres in the course of a few weeks. The other 
day a college student who wore glass of — 3 for several 
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years eame to me for iostructioits after perusing my 
Bengali book on better sight without glasses. He was 
taught bow to fdink and palm. He went on with the 
practice before .an, eye-testing chart in my presence and 
within half an hour his sight became normal to his 
astonishment. Sunning among other methods is very 
important. “Sun is three-fold in its value,” writes Mrs. 
Corbett who cured the nearly blind eyes of Aldous 
Huxley in her Hoto to Improve Your Eyes (p. 33) : 

“It relaxes the muscles. It stimulates the 
retina, even blindish dimming eyes have greater 
vision after sunning. It medicates the eye—sun being 
1 the best kind of medicine for granulated or itching 
lids and inflammation of the lids and eye-balls.” 

Rightly the Hindu seer said that Sun is the god 
who presides over the eyes, built for light, ^yes that 
enjoy plenty of light are strong but in eyes that are 
starved for light vision fails. It is so with fish, birds, 
beasts and men. The sparrow catches his dinner in the 
simbeam. Trout living in shallow water near the surface 
have excellent vision and leap into the light for the 
fly ; but fish in the ocean dopt,ha where no sun can 
penetrate arc blind. So are fish in underground rivers. 

A miner in Arizona, South America, picked up a 
tubful of these blind fish which could not see to escape 
his hands. He put them in the gold-fish pool in his 
estate where the hot Arizona sun shone down on the 
waters. Weeks later he look some friends to see those 
curiosities in the gold-fish pool. The blind fish legained 
their vision and were so observant and quick-moving 
that the visitors could not get within the pool’s width 
of them. The little burros taken to the depths of coal 
mines lose their vision. But when they are allowed a 
vacatiqp frolic in the sunny fields they too get back 
their eyesight. The case is the .same with the human 
eyes. Among coal miners eyc-discase and blindness are 
very prevalent. This is true also of shipping clerks who 
travel in subways and toil in sub-basements. Sea 
captains and sailors have excellent vision though they 
are subjected to constant glare and brilliant light from 
both the heavens and the waters. Even desert men and 
primitive natives have better sight without glasses. 

Face the rising or setting sun with your eyes closed 
and your head moving gently from side to side. Go on 
doing this for about 5 minutes while counting numbers 
up to 300 and then turn your back to the sun and palm. 
Continue this practice for a week or more once in the 
morning and again in the evening. Begin with closed 
lids and then open your eyes and blink rapidly at the 
sun. First look to the four sides of the sun—left, right, 
up and down, while blinking and moving your head 
from side to side so that sunlight may fall on all parts 
of the eyes. After a minute or two or three close the 
lids and go as before and then open the eyes again. 
Practise for five minutes and then palm. There will be 
little spots or after-images of the sun following these 
bIink!ngs.*Tlus is normal. Do not be alarmed but cover 
the eyes -srilii palms ap4 rest for a moment. Then dip 
your c] 0 Bad eyes into the sun again. Repeated practice 
of this ann-drill will strengthen the eyes and improve 


the vision beyond^ your eoipeotation day by day. Sun 
treatment can cure not only functional defects but 
organic diseases of the eyes, such as cmiiunotivitis, 
iritis, choriditis, etc. In winlay months from October 
to March sun treatment may be taken several times a 
day. 

“Sun-baths,” observes Mrs. Corbett, “should be 
given these eyes as regularly as meals are taken.” 

Nutritionists have proved that deficiency of Vitamin 
A and in foods are also responsible for the deterio¬ 
ration of visual normalcy. E. V. McColum, an American 
nutritionist, says : 

“In back of the eye there is a substance called 
visual purple. This pigment plays an important part 
in the sharpness and keenness of your sight, 
especially in the ability of your eyes to adapt them¬ 
selves from bright light to darkness. The visual 
pwple is constantly being destroyed by the lijfht 
which enters the eye. One of the important materials 
from which the body builds this visual purple is 
Vitamin A. This means, of course, that failure, to get 
enough Vitamin A in your diet .slows down the 
regeneration of this substance that helps us to see 
in dim light. Anyone who habitually neglects eating 
Vitamin A food will sooner or later pay the price 
with poor sight especially in semi-darkness and 
Iilackouts.” 

If your eyes are over-sensitn e 1o the glare of lights, 
you have a mild case of night-blindness. If, beside that, 
yoiir eyes blur easily and if you constantly have the 
desire to rub them it is a sure sign of Vitamin A 
deficiency. Dr. Herald Jegliars of U.S.A. made most 
striking experiments on fifty students with defective 
eyesight. He found that a large group of students were 
not getting suflficient Vitamin A. As soon as these 
students were given larger doses of Vitamin A their 
vision became quickly normal. Dr. Jeghars believes 
that a daily intake of Vitamin A should be between 
3000 and 6000 units a day. Each Haliverol capsule 
contains SOOO international units of Vitamin A. Fish- 
liver oils, egg yolks, cream, cheese, etc., are rich in this 
Vitamin. Vitamin Bg is also very important for health 
of the eyes. In experiments upon rats, chickens and 
monkeys the complete absence of this vitamin could 
actually produce cataracts and hardened eyeballs. The 
addition of Vitamin B 2 to the diet does not repair the 
diet already done but it can and does arrest any progress 
of the disease. As Indian diet is poor in Vitamin B 2 
cataracts appear even in children in our country. This 
vitamin being soluble in water every time water from 
cooked vegetable is poured off Vitamin B 2 is thrown 
away. Beflevin tablets contain Vitamin B 2 . Brewers’ 
yeast, milk, eggs, turnip greens are rich in this vitamin. 
Benjamin Gayelord Hauser treats this subject in detail 
in his Better Eyea without Glasses. 

Those who have short or long sight should try the 
Bates method outlined above in their leisure hourn. If 
one practises one week regularly, one is sure to have 
better si^t without glasses. If you have tised glasses, 
you will take a little longer time to have improvement 
of vision. But any way,,, better sight without glasses 
is guanmteed to all who pnurtise the Bates method. 
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1 wu AR under-graduRte at Lahore when first Sarojini 
Naidu swam into my ken. I ntust admit that my first 
reaction to her was one oi bewilderment. The denizens 
of Lilliput. were not more surprised at the sight of 
Gulliver than I was on meeting, listening to and hearing 
about this highly gifted woman. The lady herself was 
not difficult to understand for, for the sake of simplification, 
one could label her as a poet and an orator, but the 
context in which she lived, moved and had her being 
was not easy to assimilate. Her very name was a puzzle 
for me for it represented marriage between Bengal and 
Madras. Tdday the whole world has become one and 
nobody bothers about marriage between East Punjab 
and Greenland, but in those days our geographical 
horizons were not so vast and global. To us even pro¬ 
vincial district boundaries seemed insuperable and we 
lived at Lahore like the students at the Universities in 
Europe during the Middle Ages divided into so many 
nations in terms of the districts from which we hailed. 
So my limited imagination, as the imagination of other 
countless under-graduates, could not easily comprehend 
this matrimonial affair. Nor did my curiosity abate when 
1 levnt that she, a Brahmin girl, had married a non- 
Brahmin. During the last thirty years or so the rigours 
"of caste have very much relaxed and Fiee India to-day 
i.s marching along a road when the caste system which 
has been the bane of our society and country is bound 
to disappear, but in those days caste was a spectre which 
stalked the streets of every village and town in India 
and made free commerce among castes, more or less, an 
adventure of the spirit. So. her defiance of the tyranny 
of the caste was something which raised her in my. 
estimation without diminishing my sense of bewilderment. 
Yet another shock was in store for me. I soon learnt 
that she was staying with a Muslim professor of the 
Government College, Lahore. That Muslim professor from 
Delhi, after some years, became one of my colleagues in 
the University of the IFSinjab and I came to love and 
respect him as I have done very few other persons. If 
I were asked to-day to give a pen-picture of a gentleman, 

I would take him as my model. But these are the 
reflections forced by whet 1 have seen during the last 
thirty yearS; As an ^under-graduate it was not very easy 
for me to understand how a Muslim, however noble, 
could act as a host to a Hindu, especially to a Brahmin 
Igdy, It should be remembered that those were the days 
when social fraternization between the Hindus and the 
Muslims was a rare phenomenon and when political 
estrangement between these two communities was almost 
unheard of. The history of the last thirty years was a 
movement m the opposite direction. The social barriers 
between the Hindus and the Muslims began gradually to 
disappear but a political wall began to take shape slowly 
till it became, more or less, an iron wall. But in those 
days such free social intercourse between Hindus and 
Muslims was not so easy. It is no wonder that I, with my 
^limited social sympathies at tbet time, felt not a little 


mystified. Again, being a diligent reader of the Tribum 
of Lahore which was for many years the source of wy 
political education as well as my social' intelligence, 1 
could not help marvelling at the way in which this lady 
bad taken Lahore by storm. Lahore came afterwards to 
specialise in social entertainment, but even in those days, 
if I remember it aright, it was trying to discover its 
social self. I read every day in that paper accounts of 
the parties and dinners given in honour of this lady. It 
was not the number that staggered me so much as tiieir 
character. One day I would read about the inmates 
of a hostel entertaining her and the next day 1 would 
read about her appearance at one college or another. 
Politicians and journalists, poets and artists, students 
and teachers, Hindus and Muslims vied with one another in 
honouring tliis daughter of India and she seemed to be 
at home everywhere and at all kinds of gatherings. 1 
was also present at a reception given in her honour by 
the inmates of a hostel end the spirit of friendliness for 
the young that she radiated warmed every youthful heart. 
Towards the close of the function she was requested 
to recite one of her poems and she did so. I do not 
remember which poem she recited; nor do I think that 
we understood the poem hut there was such magic in 
her personality and voice that we all felt thrilled. I 
must say that the Indian youths of those days looked 
upon her more as a poet than as a patriot or a leader. 
She seemed to them, to incarnate in her person the spirit 
and essence of poetry. One small incident connected 
with this party 1 cannot forget. In the course of her 
preliminary remarks before the recital of her poems she 
referred to her host as Bhayya (Brother). Tliere was 
a world of affection conveyed by this simple and homely 
word and the way she uttered it and the feeling that 
she conveyed through it have left their permanent nuirk 
on my mind and memory. Since then I have never 
heard this word spoken without recalling the under¬ 
tones that it conveyed to me at that time. Nor can I 
forget the electric effect that her speech produced on 
the audience and me. Her presence, her copious diction 
and her noble sentiments combined to carry us all off 
our feet. It was a rare experience, ihe kind of experience 
which the contemplation of a masterpiece of art or the 
study of a great book produces on one’s mind. To-day 
I do not remember the subject of her speech, but I still 
have a memory of the uplifting effect her speech pro¬ 
duced on all of us. We clapped wildly and continuously 
as she sat down after finishing her speech. I am sure .■ 
the. roof and walls of Bradlaugh Hall in Lahore have 
not very often witnessed such maniacal applause. AftM 
the lecture we tried to congregate round her in order toi 
get a nearer view of this goddess of the inspired word 
and great was my surprise to find her laughing up¬ 
roariously at something funny which she or wmebody 
else had said. Even the face of Mian Fad-LHusaaia 
who, I think, was presiding over her lecture joid who was 
one of the anost serious-mindied persons one could 
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think of, had relaxed into a amile. But thia struck me 
an something incongruous, It' was something human, 
delightfully human, which I did not like to associate 
with this piece of divinity. Nor could my sense of 
propriety, as it was at that time, reconcile me to the 
fact that a woman, however enlightened, should mix 
with and talk to men un such terms of friendliness. 

These wtve my unstudied and perhaps naive leac- 
tiona to this poet in the college days my youth. 
Little did 1 realize at that time that she had the future 
of India in the hollow of her hand ond that she 
was a pioneer in many respects. She represented the 
true Indian spirit at its best. In fact, she, by her 
words, thoughts and acts, had laid the foundations oi 
a brighter and better India. Had «he not tried to level 
down inter-provincial bar ier« and cut at its very 
roots what we call these day,< provincialism V Had she 
not, by her own act, expo'ed tiic myth of the superiority 
of one caste over another? Had she not shown that 
Hindus and Muslims cotild Ic the Lest of friends and 
that the salvati'.n of India lav in Kinciu-Muslim unity? 
Had she not proved that, g.ven oppo tuniiies, Indian 
womanhood could rise t,i a.- great heights as the men 
of India? Had she not deinonsirated that it was quite 
possible for a woman to l;c a gold wife and a good 
mother without ce^asing to be a public wotker? Had 
site not borne witness to the fact that in order to he 
great one need not cease to be human in the most 
delightful sense' of the word? Was she not a living 
embodiment of sex equality, u goal towards which the 
world has been moving all these years? 

II 

.Some years passed and 1 began to work as a teaebci 
in one of the colleges at Lahore. One morning 1 was 
delighted to read the announcement of a lecture by 
Sarojini Naidu in the hall of the Forman Cliiislian 
College on the Mall on the subject of Poetry. Nothing 
could have been more welcome to me. a teacher of 
literature, than this lecture and so I attended it that 
evening. It is not possible for me to-day to recall what 
she said about poetry, but 1 vividly remember even now 
tl,ai her lecture was pitched in the same key as Shelley’s 
Defence of Poeitry. She had the same high conception 
of the vocation of a poet as Shelley and the singer of 
songs was no idle person in her view but one who 
stood for human amelioration and. betterment and who 
gave people joy, a sense of beauty and a vision of 
national and human destiny. She did not, however, con¬ 
ceive a poet to be a person who lived apart and away 
from his fellow-men but she iboiighi him to he one who 
nixed freely with them and shared their joys and 
sorrows. But more valuable than her argument was the 
recital that she gave of some of her poems. It is not 
given to every poet to infuse the breath of life into 
their poems when they recite them, but she could do so. 
She must have recited more than half a dozen, of her 
poems, W the two, one about the palanquin-bearers and 
the other “Radha” and the “Milk-Maids” still linger in 
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my memory. The ..way she iatoned the words and iia- 
parted a sense of the rhythm of these poems has, even 
till row been unforgettable. Since then my feeling has 
been that it is in the rendering of aueh honmiy and 
familiar scenes that she has been supreme. It was, no 
winder that Edmund Gosse, in a moment of insight, said 
to her that she should cease to be a echo of Swin¬ 
burne or Tennyson or Shelley or Keats but should, be¬ 
come an authentic voice of what she had felt and heard 
and seen as an Indian. It is true that so far as her 
poems were concerned, their garb remained outlandish 
but no one can deny that through them she revealed a 
few aspects of the manifold soul of India. Of .*the 
splendour of her lyrical impulse no lover of poetry could 
plead ignorance, but none could explain adequately why 
this impulse dried up so soon. But we are thankful,to 
the gods for what she gave us. The memorable phrases 
that she embedded in her poems are enough to prove 
her title. 

ni 

Aj few years afterwards I happened to have a glimpse 
of another aspect of her rich petsonality. The Punjab 
was passing through one of its periodic fits of internal 
liissrnsiuns and its public life was at a standstill, gThe 
other provinces of India were going ahead in the 
struggle for India's freedom, hut the Punjab was lag¬ 
ging behind. In the first place, the Punjab was the 
cock-pit of communal forces and communal passions were 
running so high. To drown this ia)minunal chorus and 
to make the voice of nationalism heard above its din 
was the first problem. There was another and a more 
serious problem and it was to ask the congressmen to 
close up their ranks. There were so many differences 
among them, differences based upon their approach to 
the problems that confronted them and those aiising 
from personal rivalries and group factions. The Punjab 
was, truly speaking, in a bad way. To galvanise the life 
of the Punjab it was proposed to hold a provincial con¬ 
ference at Gujranwala under the presidency of Sarojini 
Naidu. Though I did not subscribe to any political creed 
at that time, 1 went to Gujranwala to attend that con¬ 
ference in order to listen to and see Sarojini Devi in 
action. Her presidential address was a clarl'in call to 
unity and an inspiring summons to go ahead whh 
national work. Whatever it was. nobody could deny that 
she was a dynamic personality and she was the best 
antidote against siand-stillism or inactivity. Wherevfr 
she went, things began to hum. Her patriotic ardour was 
infectious and I have never been able to resist the im¬ 
pression that she took to Gandhian politics because 
these provided for her an outlet for her patriotic fervour. 
But essentially she was a patriot and not a politiciane, 
though she obtained the highest honours in the polbioal 
field as well. She rose to be the President of the Indian 
National Congress and ended her life as H.er Excellency, 
the Governor of the United IProvinces of India. She was, 
for many years, one of the most honoured meiiib«s df 
the Working Committee of the Indian National Congress. 
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wltewver she iraa, «he 'pla>«d t]ui.(ole «f m iaifrixcr 
and a isoouciler, Nooe viewed her inipiretioaal qualities 
better than the * yotith and the women of India. 
Without her, the awakeniag amongst them would not 
have been to great. When the intimate hittorjr of the 
Congress comes to be written, it will become patent what 
B cementing force she was. As she was sent to the 
Punjab, several times cn her healing missions, so did 
she go to other provinces and other countries on similax 
missions. In the political field she will, therefore, be 
remembered as an inspirer and ^a healer. 

IV 

*A few years ago, the Oxford University Press asked 
me t> do a sboit biography of her and then I read a 
considerable number of her speeches and-books and also 
some of the things which had been said or written about 
her. Il was then that 1 tried to form a complete 
image of her personality. One ihmg had been patent 
to me .all these days and it was the greatness and 
richness of her personality and this impression was 
reinforced again by several things I could not, however, 
resist the impression that the thiec greatest influences 
in her life had been those of her father and Edmund 
Gosse and Malmtma Gandhi If her parents gave her 
rich endiwment, and opportunities for developing them, 
it was Edmund Gos^e who gave a direction to her poetic 
gift. But more than any of these, it was Mahatma 
Gandhi who made her dedicate her immense vitality, 
and her many gifts to the seivicc of the nation and of 
Immanity. Il is tiue she could net follow his austere way 
of life completely, but it is equally true that she was 
never found wanting when the call to suffering or 
sacrifice was given by that great man. All the same, she 


led the iuU Ufe, fidi ua the strength «f her doneslitt 
affections, full is the variety of her contacta, &dl ht “ffM 
abundance of her o ff e r in g s at the altar of her motbtT* 
land. 

V 

The last time I saw her was at a social function 
given in her honour by Shri G. C. Chatterjee at Lahore. 
She bad just come out* of jail after her imprisonment 
in connection with the 1942 movement and was in rather 
poor health. If I remember it aright, she was on her 
way to Karachi. She was also at Lahore in order to 
infuse courage into the hearts of the national workers 
after that movement. I do not know what she did in 
that connection, though I remember what a young man 
said to me after her visit. This young man was full of 
hope and felt that great things were to come. But a 
small incident connected with this function can never 
bo forgotten by me. Before the party broke up, the 
members formed themselves into small groups and began 
to talk to each other. Somehow 1 was talking to a 
gentleman who, compared with me, was a mountain and 
a giant. Since she was not particularly strong, she 
continued to sit on the sofa, surrounded by some per¬ 
sons. But her eagle eyes could not be blind to this con¬ 
trast. She pointed to us two talking to each other and 
laughed heaitily. Therefore Shri Chatterjee came up to 
me and said that Mrs. Naidu was very much amused by 
the physical disparity between us two. This, however, 
showed to me what an unde'etanding woman she was. 
Sympathy and a sense of humour were natural to her. 
She understood the tragedy as well as the comedy of this 
life. She was the mistress of laughter and tears. In 
spite of her greatness, she was human, very very human. 
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ACADEMIC FREEDOM IN INDIAN SCHOOLS 


By Principai, K. L 

One of the important tasks which confront both the 
teaching profession and the administration today is to 
define the scope and nature of academic freedom. In 
the past when India was under British domination, 
teachers were subject to various controls and restric¬ 
tions. They incurred the displeasure of the authorities 
and suffered all kinds of penalties if they held views 
or expressed opinions or formed associations not 
favoured by the Government. There was no freedom 
in education. Teachers did not enjoy even the 
elementary rights of citisenship. 

Having obtained our freedom and accepted 
democracy as our form of Government, it is imperative 
for 08 that we restore freedom in education, t.e., free¬ 
dom of teaching and learning on the part of instructors 
and students. This is vitally connected with demo¬ 
cracy, the right foundations of which can be laid only 
throt^ freedom of mind and freedom of expression. 

We are living in a period of crisis. In such a 
period the intellectual and moral foundations of society 
sxe endangered because people's faith in practises 
«n habit mod eostom is loosened. Both the ie« 0 tioa-- 
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aries, who want to defend the old order, and the 
radicals, who desire to effect far-reaching social changes, 
are apt to resort to violence and force. We are 
witnessing both these tendencies in our society today. 
In order that people may not lose faith in the demo¬ 
cratic method which works throftgh reason and per¬ 
suasion as opposed to that of force and coercion, it is 
essential for the orderly progress of society that like 
other citizens teachers should be free to analyse the 
causes which lead to social conflict and to suggest 
remedies thereof. It is only in an atmosphere of free¬ 
dom that habits of intelligent action are developed, 

"Every force that operates to Umit the freedom 
of education is a premium put upon ultimate 
recourse to violence to effect needed change. Every 
force that tends to liberate educational processes 
is a premium placed upon intelligent and orderly 
methods of directing to a more just, equitable and 
humane end the social changes that are going oa 
any way.”* • 

are then the rights of teachers wfaieh must 
be defended by the teaching profession and pfoteeted 
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by the eommunity if'^e democratio mivrt of nor 
educatiooal iastitutraoe is to be maiatained.? la tha 
first place, it njust be recognised'that it is the privil^e 
of the teacher to discuss controversial issues and to 
present his own point of view before pupils in the 
class room. This right is baaed on the nature of the 
democratic society and the needs of pupils. In demo- 
cracy, citisens find solutions of their common problems 
through discussion and deliberation. In our present-day 
society there are a number of unsolved problems in 
social, economic and political fields about which there 
is no consensus of opinion. It is the right as well the 
duty of the teaching profession to discuss with older 
students fully and freely vital social issues so that pupils 
may become aware of these problems and also learn to 
resolve them in a democratic manner. In teaching these 
social issues, therefore, teachers are really performing a 
duty which is an integral part of educational activity. 
And this right of our teachers has its moral basis in the 
very fundamentals of the democratic ideal.* • 

There are various social, religious, political and 
economic groups which seek to control and limit the 
freedom of teachers. These groups have their vested 
interests and. for the furtherance of their selfish ends, 
they exert pressure on teachers and create conditions 
which make it impossible for them to discharge their 
duties conscientiously. They would allow freedom to 
teachers in all other matters except those which touch 
the vital interests of their own groups. As soon as a 
teacher begins to question the set religious dogmas, 
social practices, economic ideas or political theories, he 
gets into difficulty and incurs the displeasure of the 
authorities. This “freedom within •limits'' is meaningless 
and is merely an evasion of the question. If ed ication 
aims to develop critical thinking among pupils, and to 
prepare them for adjustment to rapidly changing social 
conditions and to give them the urge to create a better 
social order, teachers must have full freedom to express 
their views. They must be protected by the community 
against all kinds of pressures and should be allowed 
to do iheir academic work in an atmosphere of complete 
freedom. This does not, however, mean that teachers 
have no limiting resbonsibilities. As members of the 
teaching profession in a democratic society they have 
their loyalties, duties and disciplines as they have their 
rights and privileges and freedoms. But both rights and 
dutias, freedoms and disciplines are related to the nature 
and needs of the democratic society and can not be 
regarded as absolute. 

The next question, about which there is no clear 
thinking in our country is concerned with the teacher's 
place as a rfitisen of the community. There is a view 
prevalent mnong certain circles that a teacher should 
be devoted only to a life of scholarship and should have 
nothing to do with civic problems and politira. The 
sanctity*of the teachingprofession, they think, is polluted 
M soon as the teacher, enters into the arena of politi(». 
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This view does hiinstioe to tiie rit^t Ibe teaetMir M 
a oitizen. As a dtisen a teaoh» most have afi the iljditB 
of citizenship, such as freedom of speech, press, and 
association tmd the right actively to support movements 
which they believe to be in democratic interest. A 
teacher must be free in his personal capacity, to ally 
himself with the political party of his choice and to 
advocate its principles publicly. He should be subjected 
to no more restrictions and controls than are imposed 
on other citizens of a democratic society. Teachers are, 
as a rule, or at least should be the best educated and 
the most intelligent of citizens. There is no reason why 
they should not assume leadership in public affairs And 
guide the thinking of the community in social, economic 
and political matters instead of being mere puppets in 
the hands of people who are probably less educated and 
less intelligent than themselves. 

This right of teachers to align themselves with 
political groups brings us to the question of their asso¬ 
ciation with the Communist Party which aims at esta¬ 
blishing some form of totalitarianism. Should a demo¬ 
cratic society allow its teachers to become members or 
to associate actively with the programme of a group 
whose political ideology and methods are at variance 
with its own ends and procedures 7 This is a question 
which is being hotly debated in the Western demo¬ 
cracies and which we in India who are adopting a 
democratio constitution will have to answer very 
Boon. 

It is argued on one side that it is contrary to 
democratic education to impose any punitive measures 
on citizens who have a different political philosophy 
than our own. Membership of the Communist Party or 
a fascist organisation does not ipso faclo prevent a 
teacher from being for instance a good teacher of sing¬ 
ing, music, dancing, architecture or mathematics. If we 
allow only those to teach who agree with the current 
politics of an administration, education will become 
static, and change and evolution, which are necessary 
for progress, will become impossible. 

“Democracy must hazard failure upon its willing¬ 
ness to test its strength by excosing itself in the 
‘market place’ to any and all isms or contraiy 
philosophies. It is far healthier that students believe 
in democracy after such a test than after being 
artificially quarantined from other ideologies,"* 

The argument of the other side runs as follows. 
The Communist Party eventually aims to overthrow 
the government by force and violence. Its members 
employ secret and conspiratorial methods as bppowd 
to open discussion and constitutional means for achiev¬ 
ing their ends. Democracy tolerates difference of opinion 
and belief but it will be suicidal to tolerate ideas which 
threaten democracy itself. Referring to Communists, 
Prof. T. V. Smith of Syracuse University writes : 

‘Tolerance must reach its limit in dealing with 
intolerant faith if it is not to meet its Waterloo in 
dealing with violent action. Hnless libenyi^ is 
eomnutted to a masodiistio joy in Hn 
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It «Kni m t t it a w to «&cli i aitqi l aw at dtliwt (or 
«Ueai>. W« tmijr, hewtfvw, eirti to ouiwItm 
totidii&g tfasm what we do not owe to them, tliat 
soblene obl^ i« the g]^ of democracy. Out of 
reepeet for our inirtitutio&s and devotion to the 
power that traditioa has, we tolerate intolerance 
out of duty not to them but to ouraelves. Now our 
tolerance tor the Communiata among us rests upon 
this .foundation. It conditions sufferance of them 
upon its compatibility with our dignity. This means 
that the larger duty we owe to ourselves and our 
institutions stops when our sufferance of them 
becomes a genuine threat to our security. Owing no 
duty to them our duty to ourselves terminates with 
the termination of the expediency of our tolerating 
.them.’'* 

There is some element of truth in both these points 
of view and yet they fail directly to answer the ques¬ 
tion whether a teacher who is a Communist should be 
dismissed or debarred from the teaching profession 
even though the Communist Party is recognised as 
legal. Is there anything inherently wrong or immoral 
which‘goes against the general rules of conduct of the 
teaching profession in becoming a member of the 
party ? Is it impossible for a person to join the Com¬ 
munist Party and still retain in the realm of the mind 
the independence required for carrying on a disinterested 
search of truth ? Our judgment whether we should 
.admit Communists to the teaching profession or allow 
them to continue therein well depend on our answering 
these questions. 

It must be admitted that the Communist Party is 
a disciplined group and the individual member is 
required to subordinate his ideas to. the dictates of the 
party line and render corplete obedience to the cor¬ 
porate party authority. He must further submit himself 
to whatever course of conduct is thought best by his 
superiors in the party hierarchy.* 

Teachers in ,a democratic society on the other hand 
are required to retain their independence of thought 
and judgment in the pursuit of truth so that they may 
develop the critical faculty in their pupils. They will 
place loyalty to truth above their allegiance to any 
political party. 

It will thus appear that a teacher cannot discharge 
his duties conscientiously if he becomes a member of 
the Communist Party, If the society disqualifies such 
I person from the profession it is not because ho holds 
personal beliefs or associates with a group having a 
different political ideology but because his membership 
will interfere with bis duties as a teacher in a democratic 
society. 

It is only on such moral grounds that this question 
can be settled. 

“To pronounce a member of this party as unfit 
to teach is not to find him guilty by the principle 
of association. Membership in the Communist Party 
is a definite act—an act that repudiates both the 
capons of scholarship and the kind of conduct that 
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is bsrfc in the woric of a tSMksf tai • 

In taking this stand, the society is ody aridof tl» 
teacdier to msintain intelleotual integrity and.Hioea 
moral standards, such as honesty and truthfidoesB, 
which have been commonly accepted* as the moral 
values of this profession. If his loyalty to the profession 
is in conflict with the loyalty to bis political party, be 
must sacrifice one of them and the society cannot allow 
him to exploit his educational position of public trust 
for the realisation of political objectives. In this way 
the teachers’ freedom is by no means restricted. The 
principle of academic freedom is not absolute but must 
function within a democratic frame of society. 

This test will apply to all political organisations, 
whether they belong to a rightist group, such as the 
Roshtriya Swayam Sevak Sangh or a leftist group, such 
as the Communist Party which demand of the teacher 
complete surrender of his Individual judgment and 
which insist on the subordination of all other interests 
to those of the party. This position will make education 
servile to politics and is contrary to the principle of 
academic freedom. ' 

At this point we must sound a note of warning. 
Removal or non-admission of teachers who are asso¬ 
ciated with the Communist Party is only a negative 
approach and will not solve the problem. The challenge 
of Communism must be met by more positive measurps. 
Society must create those conditions in which the 
human personality will grow to full stature ; it must 
establish an order wherein there will be no suppression 

freedom of inquiry and expression and where 
individuals or groups will not be allowed to advance 
their narrow private interests by exploiting others. 
Without in any way minimising the dangers of subver¬ 
sive organisations to the newlv established democracy 
in India, it must be emphatically stated that the real 
danger to the democratic spirit comes from those vested, 
interests which arc seeking to suppress civil liberties in 
order to maintain undemocratic social and economic 
conditions. Democracy, therefore, must carry on a 
powerful offensive against all undemocratic forces and 
tf ndencies in our society. It can save itself not by mere 
slogans and propaganda but by positive action. 

Teachers must realise that the question of their 
academic freedom is thus involved with the bigger 
question of social and economic freedom. The groups or 
individuals who seek to deny the latter also attack the 
former. In order to safeguard their intellectual freedoip, 
therefore, they must carry on the fight on two fronts. 
On the one hand, they have to organise their prpfesMon 
so that their tenure of service and their legitimate rights 
may be protected. They must at the same tipie keep 
before the public mind the social, political and economic 
issues with which the question of academic freedom is 
inextricably involved. TThen only will they be able to 
create an awareness of this fundamental problem of 
intellectual freedom which is the true foundhtion df 
democracy. , •. 
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PACmSM IN IMPASSE 

By Pbop. SUNIL KUMAR BOSE, viJi. 


1m this mad interlude between a past war and a prospec¬ 
tive one, it is reassurir.^ to see that there are men who 
still pin their faith doggedly upon peace. Indeed, it 
requires a great courage of conviction to throw oneself 
unconditionally on the side of peace in the balance and 
still more to assert doing so, in the face of the mass- 
scale whipping-up of war-hysteria by interested persons 
and die almost military perfection of their propaganda 
machineiy. Yet it is the truth to say that men want peace, 
men, that ia to say, the common people, the intellectuals, 
the workers, the vast bulk of the population of the world, 
who want to get home, play with their children and be 
happy. It is good, therefore, that pacifists all over the 
world have bestirred themselves to hitch once more their 
wagon to the star of peace. But unfortunately the political 
supermen at the helm of the states are hardly amenable 
to such facile idealism. Priestly characterises them as 
‘psychological misfits” in whose minds, does war begin. 
Hence the curious paradox of war-tiredness existing side by 
side with war-mania in the society of today. That is 
why in the nudst of hectic war preparations and heyday 
of armament, in the midst of the deafening jingle of auda¬ 
cious gold, the voice of peace reasserts itself, with what 
prospect no one knows. OrJy the other day, a Peace Con¬ 
ference wanted to meet the American doUar-imperialism 
with the legitimate challenge of human ethics. It was 
successful at least in making the granite civilisation sufier 
a temporary nerve-shake. In Paris, a Conference of intel- 
lectuala decided unequivocally in favour of no war. In 
India a Pacifist Conference is in the offing and is sche¬ 
duled to be held towards the end of this year. Peace 
is the general demand but special desideratum. 

The furjdamental principle of pacifism is the recogni¬ 
tion of unity of mankind. To deny this is to reduce human 
society to stagnant pools which become hot-beds for war- 
motives. To resuscitate these cabined and confined strips 
of society, makir.lg them flow into the great ocean of 
humanity as a whole, constitutes the first hurdle of history. 
The next point tlie pacifists insist on recognising is the 
dignity of human individual. Here Pacifism is a nhsll en ge 
to Fascism which is totalitarian; clamps down restrictions 
cn individuals and is a great menace to ordinary human 
values. Neither is Communism pacifistic in this sense, for 
although peace is its end, its means are washed in blood, 
and vdule it denounces certain types of war, it looks up 
to war after all to usher in the New Order, even aa a mid¬ 
wife helps the child into the world. 

Pacifism piiia its faith upon permanent peace. Its 
grounds arc hnmanitartan, cosmopolitan and religioas. A 
rcstoratiotf ol huddua italues is its first assitm^a. Gsorge 


Lansbuiy, the famous Ehglish pacifist, insists that socialiam 
should be conridered as the invariable pre-requisite for 
permanent peace, for the problem of peace Is no lesa 
economic than political. Among the pacifists themselyes 
there are classes, at least two of them being broadly marked 
out. The absolute pacifists eschew war uiader any ciroum- 
stances. They are represented by Conscientious Objectors, 
the War-Resisters’ International and others. But ffieie‘'ii 
another section among the pacifists which does not elimi¬ 
nate war absolutely but believes that war can be elimi¬ 
nated through world-organisation, fellowship and rule of 
law. Pacifism has so far failed to arrest war. That it 
no reason, however, why pacifism should be doomed' to 
have become a dead letter for good. This at least is certain 
that past failure has not been able to damp pacifist enthu¬ 
siasm for future success. Pacifism was a prelude to the 
First World War, arid an linterlude between the First and 
the Second World Wars. On the eve of the First World 
War, Bertrand Russel, a stubborn pacifist then, tasted the 
bitter grapes of the Government's wrath by opposing war- 
effort and challenging the doctrine of narrow nationalism 
which was their sanction and support. Russel's approach 
was partly reminiscent of Gandhiji’s and he even went so far 
,a8 to visualise the picture of a passive-resisting Er.gland 
meeting the pride and prejudice of a victorious Germany 
with an unmelting morale. On the eve of the Second World 
War, Pacifism received a greater incentive ini view of the far 
greater catastrophe looming in the horizon and 
the far larger area of human society involved 
in its bloody theatre of destruction. The nineteen 
thirties witnessed great movements on the peace 
front which reached the peak between 1931 and 1936 
and it continued until the fatal blow of Hitler fell 
upon Europe and dashed all the efforts like a house of cards. 
There were societies for peace in England, France and 
America. In 1938 Peace Fledge Union in England had a 
membership of over one lakh. The Women’s Co-operative 
Guild having a membership of about 83 thousand adopted a 
policy of peace. The pacifist programme was varied rang¬ 
ing from Ambulance Service and Relief to the needy to 
Norj-co-operation and Conscientious Objection to military 
reoruitment. The National Petition was launched in 19M 
by various organisations, pacifist and non-pacifist. Lans- 
bury took a leading pari in the matter and fliet Hitler, 
Mussolini and Foreign Ministers of different countries to 
check the chariot of war from going into action. The War 
Resisters’ International made great headway linking to¬ 
gether and affiliating various organisations all over Eiiropp 
and Amexica. Pacifist Youth Movement was started among 
the atndents to harness the ndtive and ' inltment jteaop* 
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to contril^ute in the form of taxM to the onenel for var. 
Peaoe-vwek* asd potter^paiadea were organised and peace> 
nefwa papers deviated. Letters were writtei^ to men and 
women in different countries appealing to their moral values 
and trying to evoke human response. Ten thousand letters 
were writtm;i to people in Germany alone. The Church 
played a great part in this movement. Ihe Society of 
Friends contributed greatly to the spread of pacifist ideas. 
The Christian Pacifist Society in London and the Fellow* 
ship of Reconcilation Movement were bardmaidens to the 
Goddess of Peace. 

Ineffective as all theSe were in mellowing down the rude 
currents of history, the spirit of pacifism nevertheless 
strained at the leash against desperate efforts to buffet it. 
All it was able to create was a temporary sense of human 
values which, though but a string of sands against over¬ 
whelming tides of reaction, informed many international 
eflorta, at least partly and up to a limited extent. Behind 
the League Covenant and the Court of International 
Justice at the Hague, the spirit of pacifism was present in 
a subdued form. The Kellogg Pact derived something of its 
spirit from the outlawry of war agitation started in 
America, and -if it unfortunately was reduced to a Platonic 
kiss producing nothing, it was due to the political wire¬ 
pulling of interested persons and groups, not yet quelled or 
converted. The Disarmament Conference too had the 
inspiration of Pacifism behind it at the inception, but it 
was much spoilt by the reactionary forces, so that in the 
end it looked Hke some butchers attending a vegetariam 
conference. Individual reformation has been the slarth-g 
point of pacifism and individual resistance also its most 
favourite method. Gandhiji’s method was the electrification 
of the masses into a dyr.amic action, passive in appearance 
liut active in.essence, and it was through this method that 
he switched India on. Yet with him, individual reform 
weighs no less. A distinction has been drawn by Christ¬ 
opher Caudwell between Gandhi and the Quakers as re¬ 
presenting two different kinds of Pacifism, the latter 
being typical of what he calls ‘bourgeois pacifism’. Cand- 
well, from his' communist platform, launches a frontal 
attack on paqifism which, according to him, ia the summit 
of ultra-individualism. He says; 

‘T oppose Pacifism in this senee to the communist 
belief that the only way to secure peace is by a re¬ 
volutionary change in the social system, and that the 
ruling class resist revolution violently and must there¬ 
fore be overthrown by force.” 

On the other extreme is Aldous Huxley who says: 

"It is hardly conceivable that any desirable reform 
in this direction should be initiated by those who now 
hold political power. The movement of reform must 
therefore come from private individuals. It is the busi- 
ness Of these private individuals to persuade the majority 
of their fellows that the policy of padfism is preferrable 
to that of militarism.’* 


tkito tint paeifiam bapBei aa eloBBaa 4^ 
and tine olio that ft ad^atea a loR of kiM$at-§0Sf* 

approaiddiig polirical problems with an aeadamfe oat&dk 
and ignoring the very complex tocio-economical ImpHca^ 
tions of peace. This is probably one of the reasons tvbf 
the pacifist esse has to long not made much remarkable 
headway towards its objective. Hne^rs have been pointed 
at the plague-spots of the present civilisation, its morbid 
core of economic exploitation and power-luaU Imperialism 
and capitalism, these two handmaidens of exploitation, in 
their seemirg impatience to deliver mankind, put them 
under perpetual duress. This should be the storting point 
for Pacifism. Not the Ivory Tower ol imagination, nor the 
academic isolation of halls of learning, nor even the clois¬ 
tral seclusion of sacred churches but the electric switch¬ 
board of socio-economic sphere, where men rictimise men, 
where a morbid mania for exploitation runs amuck, sowing 
seeds that bring forth grapes of wrath, war and woe and 
blaze the trail of annihilation and debasement,—that is 
the platform for Pacifism to start its work on. In order 
to achieve its very difficult objective, pacifism must aim 
at economic equality, whose lamentable lack is sending the 
society to rack and ruin. Ini short, a dose of socialism 
must be infused into pacifism to strengthen its weak knees 
and overstrung nerves. George Lansbury, the famous 
pacifist, pleaded for a socialist prescription for the Paci¬ 
fists to start with. He said: 

"Peace and imperialism cannot go hand in hand,— 
and when I say that, it is the same as saying that peace 
and capitalism can not go hand in hand,” 

Ajgaini, 

"But what I do argue is that Pacifists who are not 
socialists and have not thought out the implications of 
our economic system, are likely to find their most 
earnest efforts baffled and defeated.” 

Pacifism must not be consciously or unconsciously 
either an ally or an abettor of capitalism. In order to 
succeed, it must root out the cause of war and plant 
apples of equality and therefore, of love. 

These are not halcyon-days in socio-economic sphere. 
Laissez faire, spiritual or material, is a lame legacy and 
must be let alone. Socialism, which means equality and 
equal opportunity, which means sharing the resources of 
the world equally and to each one’s advantage, is the 
new direction tlic mankind is running in, and eelfish 
individualism, that benefits the few and beggars the many, 
is as dead as door-nail. You cannot serve God and Mam¬ 
mon, Peace and Empire, together. Imperialism is there* 
fore the greatest enemy of peace and must be liquidated. 
Here also socialism comes into the picture and aword- 
crosses with Imperialism. Any future Pacifist Conference, 
therefore, must take into considmation that riieir desired 
objective, peace does not grow orchid-Uke, in the hot¬ 
house; it must have its roots in, and nourishment-from, 
the common soil. A socialist programme with the imme¬ 
diate object of giving Imperialism its death-blow, should 
be the only programme for a Pacifist Conference. 
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wiil tunreVi^'« lew w^kt after fait mty-fiidi Urthday iliat 
Sir John Boyd Oir undertook the biggest job of bis life, 
M$ first IMrector«Gena‘al of the United Nations Food ar.d 
Agriculture t)rganisation. He had recently been elected 
to Parliament as a member for the Scottish Unrversities, 
and he intended to see the F.A.O. launched and then 
resign and devote himself to his Parliamentary duties. 
Finding this impossible at the end of a year, he resigned 
his seat in the Commons iretead, and steered the organisa¬ 
tion through the months which saw the establishment of the 
■World Food Council under Lord Bruce of Melbourne’s 
chairmanship. 

His earlier career had pointed the way to this work. 
John Boyd Orr was born at Kilmaurs, Ayrshire, on Septem¬ 
ber 23rd 1880 and educated at Glasgow University, where 
he took a formidable array of degrees, becoming a Master 
of Arts, Doctor of Medicine and Doctor of Science, winning 
the coveted Bellahouston Gold Medal arid Barbour Re¬ 
search Scholarship. He has since confessed that all the 
time he was studying to become a doctor he was really 
hankering to be a farmer. “Farming was in my blood, 
and I nearly threw everything up to try it.” Later he 
managed to combire his interests. 

He served in the R.A.M.C. in the European war 
from 1914 to 1917, winning the D.S.O. and M.C. for 
conspicuous gallantry. In 1917 he was transferred to the 
Royal Navy but early in 1918 when the food shortage 
became acute, he was taken back to the Army to do 
research on military dietetics. 

On his return from military service in 1919 he con¬ 
tinued with dietetic research, and built up the great 
national irstitution for the study of problems connected 
with animal nutrition, the Rowett Research Institute in 
Aberdeen, of which he became Director. In conjunction 
wi'h this, he ran an experimental farm. He took a leading 
part in enquiries into deficiency diseases in both farm 
animals and human beings, especially mineral deficiencies. 
With the help of Miss Scherbatoff he recorded all previous 
references ir.> Mixture to the effect of minerals in pasture. 

He also served on various commissions organising and 
co-ordinating agricultural research, particularly those 
concerned with nutrition aid livestock. He was a member 
of the Reorganisation Commission for Fat Stock in 1932 
and of the Cattle Committee set up under the Cattle Indus- 
try (Emergency Provisions) Act ar^ of the Reorganisation 
Committee for Milk in 1935-1936. 

So great an authority on animal nutrition soon found 
a field for his labour in the Empire. He was for many 
years a member of the Color.ial Aldvisory Council of Agri¬ 
culture and Animal Health. In 1929 he was invited by 

Australian Governtnent to go to Australia to report on 
IHtstural problems aim from there went also to New 
. SSealafuI odd CIar.ada. He has taken a great part in the 
Ef^tiop of problems of Empire research so Rur as they ore 
concerned with nutrition, and carried out several large* 
scale Investigations in the colonies for th^ Research Ctun- 
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beciufie Direotof of the Imperial Bureau of Animal Nutri¬ 
tion in Aberdeen, and edited its bulletin Nutiiiion 
Abstracts and Reviews, 

Gradually his attention tamed more to problems Of 
human i.Utrition. In 1926 he carried out a feeding exparf- 
ment with several hundred school children, whirii showed 
that the addition of milk to a diet was followed by an 
increased rate of growth of about 20 per cent, and an 
obvious improvement in health arid {diysique.* In 1936 he 
published the results of dietary surveys in a book ,Food, 
Health and Income which started the nation, for It 
showed that one-tenth of the population was grossly under¬ 
nourished, while the stardard required for normal health 
was reached at an income level above that of 50 fper'cent. 
The poorer section of the community could only attain 
normal standards if they had an increase of 12 to 25 per 
cent of eggs, fruit, meat and vegetables, and would have to 
double their consumption to reach the level of the com¬ 
fortable classes. 

In writings and speeches Sir John condemned the policy 
of restricting the production and distribution of food with 
the object of raisirg prices to a level beyond the capacity 
of millions of the people. He proposed that a Government 
Food Department take over the food resources of the 
country, and that the Marketing Scheme of the Ministry 
of Agriculture be co-ordinated with the Public Health 
Service so that everyone could be properly fed. This 
government food departmett should guarantee a price to 
the farmer which would call forth the greatly increased 
amount of food needed to feed the whole population on a 
healthy stardard and should sell to the distributive trade 
at a price which would enable an adequate diet to be 
within the reach of the poorest family; the difference 
between what was needed to pay fanner or importer, and 
the price at which the food was sold, should be paid out of 
the national treasury. 

In 1935, when the League of Nations iritiated its food 
campaign, he was appointed a member of the International 
Technical Commission, and he was a member of the British 
Governmeit’s Nutrition Committee set up in 1937 to report 
on the state of nutrition of the people and advised on 
maasures needed to improve it. 

Sir John refused in 1937 the position of Chief Medical 
Officer in the Scottish Department of Health, fearirg it 
would hamper hia freedom of action in his campaign for 
a new food policy, which he continued to press with great 
vigour. 

During the second world war he broadcast, lectured, 
and published a book, with Mr. David Lubbock, on Feed¬ 
ing the People in War-Time. He listed a few essential 
foods necessary to the maintenande of health which should 
be subsidised to provide a healthy diet at the lowest coat 
to the nation. He waa appointed a member of the War 
Cabinet Scientific Committee on Food PoRcy set up la iMO, 
and became Chairman of the SraeatS^ Ad^sory Cmn* 
mittee of the Depsriment of Heidth fior ^dasd. 




& viwted AttlSnes m ld41 tttkd in&md, virhile there, 
.urfsd Uuf iettinc Up of « United riatipn* Prgauution to 
deel with food oti: b world tcele, putting into practice the 
poUey of pioductieo for consumption and distribution 
according to needs. In writings and speeches he continued 
to advocate this as the first essettial step towards a new 
and better world and as the greatest single contribution to 
the solution of world agricultural, economic and social 
problems. He attended the Hot Springs Conference ar.d 
inspired it to such a degree that he was described aa its 
personification, and its findings and lecommendaliors were 
an expression of all he had been advocating for the pre- 
vioua ten year#. 

Sir John Boyd Orr was elected a Fellow of the Royal 
Sairfeqp in 1932; his Knighthood came in 1935. He has 
been jM)nm the honorary degree of LL.D. by St. Andrews 
affllJEdlr burgh Universities and in 1944 was elected by a 
ptiiel of American scientists to deceive the U.S.A. 
Gneers' Award for the moat outstanding work in the field 
of international nutrition. 

In 1942 as a war-time service, he took on in addition 
to the Directorship of the Rowett Institute the Chair of 
Agricultuiu at Aberdeen University and ihe Headship of 
the North of Scotland College of Agriculture. In January, 
1945 he resigned his Directorship of the Rowett Institute 
arid asked to be relieved of his other posts. In April, 
acceding to a request made by a group of professional 
people of all parties, he stood as a Parliamentary candidate 
in a by-election for *the Scottish Universities, and was 
elected by a big majority, and was returned again at the 
general election in the summer. 

In September he went out as a British delegate to 
the Quebec conference called to set up a U.N. food and 
agriculture organisation, and his outstanding record and 
ponwGiality caused him to be Chosen as the organisation’s 
dmector-general. During his term of office, besides attend¬ 
ing the annual conferences of the F.A.O.. In Quebec, 
Copenhagen and Washirgton, he has travelled all over the 
world. He has attended regional conferences on urgent 
food problems in Rome, Geneva and Cairo, visited the 
cour.trfes of Eastern Europe to assess their needs when 
U.N.R.R.A. Imded over its rehabilitation work to the 
F.A.Q., and has toured Larin America for the purpose of 
impresaing oa.them the urgency of the world’s food prob¬ 


lem and'securing co-hperation. * He nukes {ns trijts uikttaBy ” 
by air, «id haa worked indefotigably to obtain co-<fp»mtmiy 
in all parts of the world in the serious problem of eeeur* 
ing its future food supplies. His firA sc*heme, for <a 
World Food Board with executive and trading powers, was 
not accepted but the World Food Council set up last- 
September has met many of his requirements, inoludii g the 
famous “Operation Joseph”, the world reserve to be 
accumulated in good years and allocated where needed in 
times of famine. 

Sir John Boyd Orr on landit.g at Southampton from 
America on May 5th last year, prior to handing over the 
Director-Generalship of the F.A.O. on June Ist, uttered 
a grave warning then on the world food situation, pointing 
out that the world population was increasing by 20 million 
yearly, that soil erosion was taking place all over the 
world, and that there were no new continents to discover. 
Unless the nations worked together to solve the food prob¬ 
lem, he said, we might expect chaos in the next fifty 
years. 

In the last two and a half years the F.A.O. under 
Sir John has set up the machiiery by which the people 
of the world can co-operate to solve this problem, and he 
continues, in lectures and public speeches, to urge them 
to do so, and to realise his dream of “Peace Through 
Plenty.” 

Sir John Boyd Orr is a tall, commanding figure, with 
white hair, a lean face and shrewd eyes looking out from 
beneath immensely bushy eyebrows. He has a Wunl, 
vigorous style of speech to which his Scottish accent adds 
emphasis. Farming is his recreation, arid he longs to 
return to his experimental farm in Stracathro, Angus but 
he has had little time for recreation in recent years. He 
is married, and has a son and two daughters. 

His published works, besides an early book on the 
Scottish Church crisis of 1904, include Energy Expenditure 
of Infantry Recruits in Training (with Prof. Cathcart, 
F.R.S.), 1919; Essentials of Physiology for Veterinary 
Students (with Dr. Noel Paton, F.RB.), 1920; Minerala 
in Pastures and Their Relation to Animal Nutrition^ 19^; 
The National Food Supply^ 1934; Food, Health afid Income, 
1936; Fighting for What? 1943; Food and the People. 1944; 
and several papers on physiological subjects in scientific 
journals,— BIS, 


RISING MENACE OF SMOKING 

Bt KSHITINDRA KUMAR NAG, ph.B. (Chicago) 


SsBisB of attractive pictures of girl-smokers are bow 
having plain sailing with prominence in the advert’se- 
menfa our newspapers carry, in the posters the 
advertising agencies erect at important street-corners 
and in the slides thp show-houses exhibit. The 
cigarette habit bas grown to the extent of chain- 
amcdcing in some people. This evil has increased 
with* such an ala r ming rapidity that even children 
are inoreaain^y getting addicted to it while this very 
thing is looked upon as a inyeniie crime in the 
ibqi uta it hM ramo. 


The erores that are literally burnt by smoking 
could be so well utilised in many a wise way in our 
poor land where starvation and malnutrition have 
become chronic and common. According to figures 
available from the Bureau of Economic Research, 
U. P., Kanpur alone consumes % lakhs of cigarettes 
and 104,000 lacs of bidis entailing a daily Qxp^iae 
of Rs. 81,250.* 
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. It would be ndiouldtai and even mean to wy thftt 
i(%^ii«ve nothimi to miud when ibe piotuiee eoncemed 
are not of Indian girls. There ia no denjdng the fact 
that we »xi now-a^ays having girls to whom the 
ftivoliUes of the 'Western women, not their sense of 
self-help, discipline and other virtues, appeal as signs 
of moi^mism and- social progress. It would, there¬ 
fore, betray meanness on our part not to feel coi>- 
cemed for the girls of the West at the abuse of their 
pictures in such advertisements. Much of the evil 
can be very well surmised to have got its start not 
so much of their own choice as under the hypnotic 
influence of men. We are afraid, due to our indifference 
and absence of a definite policy of social control, we 
may have soon to see in ads the pictures of girls 
in saris instead of in gowns as at present. 

Whatever may be said of this smoking for the 
European society as far os the woman is concerned, 
it will undoubtedly cause a great alarm even amongst 
the chain-smokers in India to support the cause of 
smoking in their homes and see the woman with a 
cigarette between her lips I Is a woman then going 
to copy slavishly masculine hdbita even harmful to 
man himself just to have equality of sex established ? 
Is she going that way to disregard delicacy and 
divinity befitting her as fair sex 1 In the words of 
Mahatma Gandhi, woman is entitled to a supreme 
place in her sphere of activity as man in his, for 
equal rights of freedom and liberty with man. 

This smoking of cigarettes is .a Western habit. Yet 
we will surely fool ourselves to think that Western 
people are all silent observers of its harmful effects. 
Even the smokers in the West no doubt admit their 
lapses and consider themselves the helpless victims 
of the cigarette. After a study of 1,000 inveterate 
smokers, Dr. Henry C. Link, PhJD., Director of the 
Psychological Service Center, New York City, 
writes in his article, “So You are Going to Stop 
Smoking ?” published in Your Life of August 1948 : 

“From the recent studies of Dr. Raymond 
Pearl at Johns Hopkins, we know that tobacco- 
smokers do not live as long as non-smokers. Yet, 
despite the fact that millions of persons compre¬ 
hend the harmful effects of smoking, they confess 
their inability to conquer this purely mechanical 
habit," 

In Dr. Link’s opinion, the mechanism' practised 
for years daily by a smoker who is not even aware 
of it, is this: 

“It begins with lifting the pack, «tractmg a 
cigarette,., tamping on one end, placing it between 
the lips, strilung a match, inhaling the first gulp 
of smoke, and so forth, until the stub reaches the 
ash tray. Every ci^rette consumed involves the 
.same chain of actions and ructions, which seem 
' tp set themselves in motion and go on auto- 
matipally to the end." 

^or those.desiring to ^op smoking because of a 
belief thht the habit, is harmful a happy commentary 
has beni^l^p by' ^ Iteader'a Dig0st on an artiele, 
*7 or Cooper’s iStMd,” ia itf 


laiue of Jviy Idffi in -^ the words, "’^oti 'call atop 
smoking—end like it.” The Writer of the artieie C«. 
it. Cooper said: 

“For more Uian 40 y&xs 1 had sucked up. 
nicotine like a filling station sponge. Even at 
n^ht I awakened many times and grabbed for a 
cigarette. And now I stood quireripg with the 
knowledge of what 1 was ia for." 

In his study of convention of having cigarettes 
to offer to guests he said, “The oSenng of cigarettes 
is merely a mechanical social geBture." No wonder 
that smokers generally do not feel their purse 
pinched in showing this generous courtesy. 

Presumably, when cigarettes were initially 
pushed in Indian markets, conventions strange to 
this land regarding offering cigarettes to people with 
no regard for their age, taste or morals also made 
their appearance. This courte^ was more or less like 
a propaganda to bring about wholesale addiction to 
cigarette habit unknown in this country. It Was also 
difficult for people to detect if there could be any 
menace behind the courtesy shown to them as guests. 
With the growth of foreign interests in this country, 
some of our people began to see virtues in all alien 
habits and get converted to many foreign conducts 
in an apish manner for privilege and favour that 
goes with conversion. It was also in this way our 
people copied cigarette habit considering it as a 
special characteristic required for alien association 
or etiquette. 

After the author C. R, Cooper had sworn off 
smoking, the great change a single month brought 
about to the veteran smoker like him was this : 

“My smoker’s pulse which ofteq had pounded 
along at 120 dropped back to a pleasant 72. I 
could really taste and enjoy food for the first time 
in ten years. The smoker’s throat, cough and sinus 
inflamation were gone. Today if I do not sleep 
eight hours at a stretch, I complain about it. The 
only scar remaining is the wish that I had done 
all this. 25 years ago." 

As to the questions raised on this subject 
Mahatma Gandhi said : 

"I have a horror of smoking as l^ave of wines. 
Smoking I consider to be a vice. It deadens one's 
conscience and is often worse than drink in that 
it acts impel ccptibly. It is an expensive vice. It 
fouls the breadth, discolours the teeth and some¬ 
times even causes cancer. It is an unclean h^it. 

“A drunkard in Tolstoy’s story is hesitating to 
execute his design of murder so long as he has not 
smoked his cigar. But he puffs it and then gets up 
smiling and saying ‘What a coward am; I,' takes the 
dagger and does the -deed. Tolstoy spoke fiom 
experience. He has written nothing without having 
had personal experience of it. And he is much more 
against smoking than against drink. But do not 
make the mistake that between drink and tobacco, 
drink is a lesser evil. No. If cigarette is Beelsebub, 
then drink is Satan.’’* 

It cannot be gained that we have in. India 
enough of tobacco habit in various fbtus And wA lUVAt 
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thtKtit6t6 t>e careful aoi to add to the ills and wrongs 
wt haai^ steady in our society by further foreign 
in^orts. Besides, the poor people of this land cannot 
afford to indulge in this expensive and injurious luxury 
of fhe rich West. . . . .. _ 

It would not be proper for our smokers either to 
go still their own way oven without minding the 
sinister implications of the skilful advertising cam* 
paign already in process to bring about the cigarette 
habit to their womcn-folk who are naturally averse 
to it. It is,, therefore, high time that oUr iraflle smokers 
should wake up to this sort of propaganda which should 
ratlfer create a repulsive feeling to incline them to 
give up smoking outright just to nip in the bud the 


vicious trend that has been creeping kn|iwc^til:^ 
in our women-folk. ' */ 

Above ail, it is a serious problem the onlt^tened 
women of the West nre called upon to solve by ixUtldittg 
a bold stand against the advertidng propftganda 
depicting their pictures in a smoking style, derof^toiy 
to the dignity of the fair sex if they are to escape the 
charge that during their slay in India th^ have found 
no lesson to learn from the women of India but 
instead leave a heritage to lead them astray for the 
benefit of the few tobacCo interests having no limit 
to their avarice which will lower their self-respect 
and dignity. 


COMMENT AND CRITICISM 

^International Numerals* and ‘Mahajani Book-keeping* 


Tntj ron.'^fituont Assombly in adopting Hindi in 
Dc'vanagari script as (lie official language of the Indian 
Union has accepted Iho ‘internalional form of the 
Indian numerals’ to be used for all official purposes. 

By "international numerals’ we mean the ten digits 
‘1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 0,’ as we use in Uiiglish. In the south 
some of the language.s have been using this very form 
ever since the Kngli.sh oceupied the country. Tamil, 
Telugii and Mala.Vali Viook.s mark their pages by 
those international numerals. In die schools they have 
long discarded the Indian forms. In (he north also the 
Department of Education advocated those numerals 
for a pretty long time, and arithmetic printed in the 
Indian languagi'.s, Hindi, Urilu and Bengali, etc., often 
show the numeral.s a.s used in Englisli and many a 
niodern pupil can hardly write an Indian form. So the 
ground was found piepared for adoption of the ‘inter¬ 
national numerals.’ 

It is no doubt a great advantage to have a com¬ 
mon form of writing (hroughodt the country, and if 
we have now at least the numeials in common it may 
be taken a.s the beginning of a common script in the 
whole of India. 

But in our zeal for standardization of forms we 
need not lose sight' of the factors affecting our own 
welfare. India in the past had not only invented the 
decimal system with the ten simple numerals, but had 
also developed many another device of simple 
mathematical usages known in the country as Maha- 
jani method of book-keeping or the Subhankari system 
by which the country accountants continue to keep 
intricate accounts in the simplest of ways even without 
ruled and tolumned Bank account-books. The world 
adopted the ten numerals but not the latter. Now we 
are going to have the present international form of 
the numerals and shall have to discard the advantages 
of the Mahajani book-keeping. Up till now, by 
writing i(o it /JO in Bengali, or 4 JJ in Nagri, 
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wo understand respectively ‘Re. 1-4-0’ and 'Maund 
0-0-4 chhataks.' Thesn simple devices can no longer 
be followed with the adoption of the so-called ‘inter¬ 
national numerals’ as (hey are. Nor can the addition- 
subtraction-multiplication-division be simply conducted 
in the country ledger-book, unruled as they are. 

One remedy can however be suggested. In adopting 
the international numerals if wo w’ould only make a 
slight cliange in the matter of the first, numeral ‘1’ 
giving it a curved form rather, than the straight 
posture, we ran perhaps solve the difficulty. The 
Nagri a (one) of the Bombay fount in place of the 
international straight ‘1’ will serve our purpose. With 
(his slight change we can continue the Mahajani 
method of book-keeping, showing the minutest frac¬ 
tions like knda-kranli, etc., even on plain unruled and 
imcolumned paper and conduct additions and subtrac¬ 
tions, etc. 

It may be pointed out in this connection that in 
adopting the international numerals, some of the 
countries of the European continent, such as Germany, 
Holland, etc., often put a cut across the numeral ‘7’ in 
order to distinguish it from the written 1. We in our 
country may also very well be allowed to adopt the 
first numeral to our needs. The slight change suggested 
should not disturb our international mentality and yet 
it will enable us to continue the simple time-old 
Mahajani Subhankari system in the simplest of ways. 

The ten numerals themselves were originally 
India's contribution to the world culture, although 
they were for long being wrongly called ‘Arabic 
numerals’ as distinguished from the ‘Roman.’ Some 
writers have however termed them rather as ‘Indo- 
Arabic’ (vide “On Classification of Books in our 
Libraries’’ in the Educational Review, Madras, ^August,- 
1931). 


G. T. 
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ENGUSH 

TOWARDS STRUGGLE : By Java Prakash 
Narayan. Edited by Yusuf Meherally. Padma Publi¬ 
cations Ltd., Bombay. 1946. Pp. 244. Price Rs. 6-8. 

This monograph is, as its sub-title states, a repre¬ 
sentative collection of manifestoes, speeches and 
writings by the noted young Socialkt leader popularly 
known as ‘J. P.’ The editor of the book, Shri Yusuf 
Meherally himself another Socialist leader contributes 
a Foreword and a pen-picturc of Jaya Prakash to the 
book. 

India is at present passing through a critical stage 
in her national history. Since the inception of the 
nationalist movement all progressive forces found 
their spearhead in the Indian National Congress which 
became the symbol of national struggle for eman¬ 
cipation from bondage. The birth of the C.S.P. in 
1934 under the leadership of Shri Jaya Prakash Narain 
was due to the fact that after the Civil Disobedience 
Mov^ent of 1932 the Congress showed signs of drift¬ 
ing into the paths of constitutionalism and parlia¬ 
mentary politics and the younger section felt the need 
of keeping up a fighting programme and revolutionary 
outlook of the Congress from within. So when in 1942 
the “Quit India" movement started in the wake of the 
arrest of Mahatma Gandhi and other political leaders 
the Socialists threw themselves wholeheartedly into 
the vortex of the movement. Eventually^ the gulf 
between the two wings of the Congress widened so 
much as to necessitate a secession of the C.S.P. from 
the parent organisation. It has now assumed the title 
of the Socialist Party of India. As the Congress is now 
in power this Party along with other Leftist elements 
in the country are to some extent playing the role of 
a Parliamentary opposition, though outside the legis¬ 
lature. There is a talk of its contesting the elections 
to be held under the new Constitution along with 
other leftist groups on a socialistic programme. For 
various reasons into which we need not go here, the 
record of the Congress administration both at the 
Centre and Provinces during the last two years has 
been anything but satisfactory and as people’s expecta¬ 
tions from the Congress ministries were pitched very 
high naturally their disappointment and disillusion¬ 
ment has been correspondingly high. People are 
therefore turning from the Congress to other creeds 
and ‘isms’ which are putting forward alluring pro¬ 
grammes. Socialism is the keynote and greatest com¬ 
mon measure of all these. Socialism is in the air today 
iu this country, socialist literature of all kinds is being 
read with avidity particularly by the younger section. 
In thissituation it is only natural, as the editor 
observes in his Foreword, that the desire to understand 
the ideas and programme of work of Jaya Prakash 
Narayan shc^d be both general and widespread in 
the oount^^ ^a^a Frakash’s personality is 


both 


dynamic and charming. He has by bis idealism, and 
sacrifices, burning patriotism and devotion to the 
service of the people endeared himself to all including 
even his political opponents. In the present collectiion 
of his speeches we get clear evidence of his clear 
thinking, power of lucid exposition, his objectivity 
and breadth of outlook. Ho is not a mere abstract 
thinker and closet philosopher but one who brings to 
bear upon his writings the wealth of his experiences 
born of an intensely active life. His ideas are rooted 
in and enlivened by his contact with actual conditions 
in this country and abroad. So he is never dogmatic. 
In applying the principles of socialism to India he 
does not ignore the peculiar conditions of this country 
and does not draw bis inspiration from Moscow. His 
picture of Swaraj for India is not drawn by a visionary 
dreaming dreams but is informed by a full sense of 
realities of the Indian situation. The collection also 
gives his views on some current questions of the day 
such as the communal problem, the problem of 
socialist unity, unemployment, etc. In view of the 
general .swing of opinion in the country towards social¬ 
ism and consequent desire for acquaintance with the 
ideas and programme of the Party which believes in 
the solution of the manifold problems of India at the 
pre.sent day through socialism, it may be said that the 
editor Shri Yusuf Meherally has done a real service 
in presenting this well-selected collection to the 
public. 

Akshot Ktjmab Ghosal 

LEARNING AND WORLD PEACE (A Sym¬ 
posium) ; Edited by Lyman Bryson, Louis FimkeUtein 
and R. M. Mac Tver. Published by Harper & Brothers, 
New York and London. Price 6-50 dollars. 

Sixty scholars in science, philosophy and religion 
review in this book, consisting of papers prepared for 
the eighth meeting of the Conference on Science, 
Philosophy and Religion in their Relation to the 
Democratic Way of Life held at the American 
Philosophical Society in 1947, the contribution learn¬ 
ing has made to the cause of peace, and chart the ways 
in which scholarship can lead to a better world. 
Practical aspects have also been discussed. “How can 
Scholarship Contribute to the Relief of International 
Tensions,” "Measurement of Variations in International 
Tensions,” "Science and Brotherly Love," “The Idea 
of National and International Sanity,” "Tlie Organising 
of Statistics in World Recovery,” “WAr and the 
Human Community,” "ITie Concept of Citizenship,” 
“The Classics and International Understanding," etc., 
are only a few of a galaxy of brilliant papers squeezed 
into a 676-page book. In “The Idea of National and 
International Sanity," Prof. Delatoor e&yt, “At present 
it appears as though we have lost faith in .tiie creative 
role of ideas. Instead, the intellinenteU has bees- 
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jaQtiiliasd.ia tbe power, and party strugtK liaa hecome 
tbe. user of fdeaa mod not the orealior. .Beality eatats 
CW iQ the politico-economio realm ... A sharp 
dis^ctioo must be drawn between the notions of 
collective and communal. The latter notion of com¬ 
munal prescribes mutual participation in a regulated 
system of social intercourse which is not uniformity 
or confonDity..lt recognises the existence of an un¬ 
bounded area of agreement, ritually placed outside of 
a limited polemical area. Behind collectivism is a 
barbarous idolatry of power. Declarations of Rights 
are only a camouflage for the de-personiaation and 
mechanisation of men. There is no liberty, where 
there is ngt the right of opposition. Men can fulfil 
their lives only by limiting politics and by recognis¬ 
ing* that the political field is not the whole of 
life . . . The problem of society is the transfer of 
the common values from the intimate centres of 
incubation to the even larger circles of Great 
Society.” Prof. Delatour believes that we can 
humanise the environment and still not transfoim: 
man. A real revolution calls for the revaluation of 
values and a changed attitude toward inwardness 
and piivacy. The replacement of theology by anthro¬ 
pology has been disastrous. Man, once the son of 
God, is considered simply as an animal. Salvation 
is Ho longer in the Beyond, but in the Behind, a 
Heaven on earth has become a promise of the future. 
According to the Professor, the history of disbelief 
can be told in the rise of Marxism. “The French 
Revolution was the beginning of the new order in 
the Occident and the New World, but the Ruasian 
Revolution with its dehumanising and depersonalis¬ 
ing ends, in a mythological sense, is a chaos ; techno¬ 
cracy or the rule of managers is the core of this new 
experiment . . . .It would be folly to attempt to 
trace the Socialist development back to Karl Marx.” 

In “War and the Human Community,” Prof. 
Brownell apprehends that modern liirgCTScale orga¬ 
nisation in its total effect is an attack on the human 
being. Continued attack will result not only in the 
destruction of the community of human lite but of 
the massive predators that feed upon it. The human 
community in Western culture is declining—in 
function, in structure, in quantity, in quality, in 
context. The essential human community, the living 
village, is losing out. Excessive drainage from it of- 
youth and wealth, lowered birth-rates, and the 
diversion of the benefits of modern technology to 
other fields have reduced its status and influence. 
“The urban attitude is aggressive. It is exploitative. 
The personal give and take and the mutuality of 
community living are replaced by an anonymous 
power . . . from the rural regions youth and wealth 
drain into ^thc cities . , . Nor do the benefits in 
civilisation * seem to justify these sacrifices of rural 
and community interests. The dominating urban 
civilisation of Europe and America can hardly be 
called a success . . . Reorientation is necessary to 
the survival of Western freedom and culture. This 
means reorientation in behalf of the true community, 
and the restoration of the folk to the land in a 
stable and balanced relationship.” It is a pity that 
our great books like Kautilya’s Arthasastra, and the 
Manusamhita, which embody experimented Indian 
principles of politics, economics and sociology, are 
not available to the Western scholars. In these two 
books we get a good account of how a perfect balance 
had been struck between urban and rural life and 
culture for which the Western scholars are in search 
today. 

In “The Classics and International Understand- 

'inK*', George B. de Huszar has tyfned bis eyes 


towards, the uEast., He . clear^. stat«s. pa^ 

the present and the future of mankind cannot 
understood unless the role and sigruficance tbo 
Eastern civilisation is comprehended and 
present tendency of regarding the Western dvilisfttion 
as the centre of the world is given up. Greek thought 
and Christianity are the foundations of Western 
culture, but “Behind Greece and Christianity 
Stands Asia." Asia Minor, Egypt and India influenced 
Greek development. Similarities between the Eleatio 
doctrine and Upanishads on the nature of reality 
have been pointed out. Pythagoras was influenced 
by India in his religious, philosophical and mathe¬ 
matical views. Plato was affected by Pythagoreans. 
“Considerable evidence exists that from a historical 
standpoint India was the cradle of contemplative 
religion and philosophy.” The influence of I^ptian, 
Arab and Chinese cultures on the West has also 
been stressed. “The dream of a world unification 
on a purely Western basis will bo impossible. The 
expansion of Western techniques, nationalism on a 
world-wide scale and deep-lying cultural forces 
excludes the possibility of the whole earth’s becoming 
a large colony of the West. The success of the peace 
effort will depend on adjustment between world 
cultures. An international organisation will be merely 
a shell unless it is based on understanding between 
members of contemporary cultures.” 

Toynbee believes that the Russian counter- 
di.scharge in the form of Communism' will probably 
be less significant in view of the long-run effects of 
India and China on Western life. 

Much of the Western misunderstanding of non- 
Weslern civilisations is due to the fact that attention 
is jjaid merely to political and economic problems 
instead of the more fundamental ideological and 
cultural issues. Such misunderstanding is also due to 
the fact that non-Westem cultures are often viewed 
in terras of the. ideals and ideas of the West. A 
meeting place for the East and the West is an urgent 
necessity. 

The problems of the UNESCO find ample atten¬ 
tion. If this world organisation provides a real 
meeting place for the scholars of the world and 
facilitates action by understanding brought to bear 
both on the specific questions at issue in all world 
problems and on the quality _ and climate of inter- 
natiomiJ understanding which is the condition of the 
possibility of all international action, it may become 
the important organ in the constitution of a new 
world. 

D, Bukman 

ON HUMAN FREEDOM ; By John Laird, DLit., 
LL.D., FLA. Published by George Alien Unwin Ltd, 
London. 1947. Price 7s. 6d. net. 

The book comprises the Forwood Lectures on the 
Philosophy of Religion, six in all, given in the 
University of Liverpool. Unfortunately the author did 
not live to see the proofs of this book. It is unbecom¬ 
ing perhaps to make adverse comments on a book 
recently published whose author has just died. We 
shall therefore refrain from making any such remarkfl. 
We would only mention that the book has not helped 
to make the concept of fre^om clearer in any sense— 
metaphysical, ethical or religious. The philosopher will 
not find any new argument in it and the heavy style, 
inclined to be pedantic, will keep the layman away 
from it. Tbe author believed in the efficacy of 
volitions and he thought determinism juBlifi8.ble. He 
was a “Voluntaristic determinist.” I am sure many 
logicians will find the book interesting. 

B. G. Mm 
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AN ARtXSrs MISCEt/LAKY r. By Kuniara 
Qwru. PiibUthed by R. Y6nkanteik'mr and Co^ Madras. 
Price'Rs. S. 

Kumara Guni, the “C.S.” whose various articles 
oa music, education and aesthetics are collected 
together in this book, is no stranger to the world of 
scholarship. His book Lije’a Shadows had already been 
appreciated by a section of the reading public. Inters¬ 
persed in the essays in the volume under notice, there 
are accounts of Thyagaraja and Dikshitar whose 
melodies are so popular in South India. The general 
preponderance of music in these essays is welcome 
because there is a point of agreement between the 
author and a large number of his readers regarding 
the present deterioration in cla^ical taste, and the 
discussion may prove a corrective. The occasional 
incursions into literary criticism are a diversion as well 
as an illumination, c.y., the discussion (j)p. 131-5) on 
vl Mid-Summer Night’s Dream. The same remark 
applies (o his occasional critiques on modem education; 

We can also mention with approval his comment 
on that aspect of immortality which links the diffetent 
generations into one whole for which he marshalls the 
aid of Maeterlinck’s Blue Bird. 

These are not isolated instances. His thoughts on 
religion, musings on beauty, observations on music, 
comments on ('ducation—have all been integrated into 
a philosophy of life which is expressed in a literary 
style. That the reader has to read between the lines 
to find this out docs not lake away from the high 
praise to which it is entitled. 

P. R. Sen 

THE FACTORIES ACT, 1948 : By Prabhudas 
B. Patwan with a Foreword by Justice K. C. ISen. 
Indian Legal Publicaliww, Ahmcdabad. Pp. 160. 
Price, Rs. 10. 


sad layman. Thf table of eagM, tlm cbpipcnctitiv; 
table of eeetiont and eubiect^index 
add to the usefulness of the work. But the' price, 
seems to be a little too high. ' 

J. M. Datta 


HINDI 

GRAM-SWARAJYA : By Ramanarain Vadt>endu. 
Nalanda Publications, Post Box No. 1353, Bombay 1. 
Pp. 96. Price Rs. S-IS. 

This is a very useful book for all those who are 
engaged in the arduous but indispensable task of 
reviving and re-integrating the ancient institution of 
Panchayat Raj in our villages, where the bulk of our 
countrymen live and labour. For, within the comi)ass 
of thirteen short chapters the author has dealt with 
all the varied and vital aspects of the problem of rural 
economy, sucH as, health, education, arts, crafts, 
recreation, co-operative societies, election, "civic” obli¬ 
gations. The treatment of the subject is highly 
practical, which is as it should be. The printing and 
get-up are up to the mark, but the price is rather 


GUJARATI 
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By Raj Hans, the Thukur Saheb oj Lathi. Pp. 90, 
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One of the important items in the Five-year 
Plan of our National Government is the amelioration 
of conditions of industrial labour. One of the steps 
is the reform of the Indian Factory legislation. 
Experience of the workiug of the 1934 Act had 
revealed a number of detects ; and it was amended 
in 19^, 1940, 1941, 1944, 1945, 1916 and 1947. The 
provisions for the safety, healtli and wi'lfave of the 
Workers were found to be inadequate and unsatis¬ 
factory, and a radical overhaul had become almost 
a necessity. Hence the new Act. Some of the 
important changes brouglit by the new Art are : 
(1) The old Act applied to factories employing 20 
or more, the now Act aiiplies to factories employing 
10 or more. It does away with tlic distinction between 
seasonal and perennial factories. (2) It makes provi¬ 
sions for lieallh, safety and welfare of workers, such as 
washing facilities, first-aid appliances, canteens, rest 
shelters, creches, clo., and compulsorily provides for a 
minimum of 500 cu.ft. for each worker. (3) Hours 

of work have been reduced for children or 

adolescents from 5 to 4J days and, in the case of 
women only between 6-0 a.m. and 7-0 p.m. (4) Pro¬ 
vision has been made for leave with wages one day 
for every 20 days of work. (5) The minimum age 

has been raised from 12 to 14. There are other 

changes, too many to be mentioned here. 

The new Act nllects the lives of twice as many 
persons os the old Act did. But its provisions are to 
be interpreted and applied by laymen. For such 
persons ,the volume under review is an ideal one. 
The history of the factory legislation and the scope 
of tbe Act has been fairly and lucidly summarised 
and explained. Each keotion has been annotated and 
^-vlJlained bpth from the point of view* of a lawyer 


The author Raj Hans, the Thakur Saheb of Lathi, 
is a worthy successor of Kalapi, the well-known prince 
and poet of Gujarat. Kalajii was more of a poet and a 
dreamer than a piince. No. (1) draw.s an ideal picture 
of happy village life, where young boys and maidens 
take delight in dancing and .singing together and in 
consequence falling in love. The love-story set out here 
is romantic and ultimately merges into the loves of 
Itodha and Kiishna. The reiiiaining six volumes, con¬ 
sisting of nearly 1400 pages, have depicted the life of 
Krishna, as viewed irom different view-]ioints, as a Yogi, 
as the Lord of Dwarka, as the Dictator of Mathura, 
and so on. The narrative i.s throughout written in 
Dolan Shayli, blank verse, apadya gadya or whatever 
name one likes to giv'c. A deep knowledge of the Gita, 
the Samhitas, Puranas, and Vedanta is the foundation 
on which the princely author has built his noble 
structure, and no phase or stage or‘incident’in the Life 
of Krishna has been ignored or neglected. Principles 
and Sutras, religious and mythological, have been so 
skilfully woven into the work as not only to enlighten 
the reader about them, but to create in him a note of 
admiration for the close study of an abstruse subject, 
mites resumed from the legitimate sphere of an 
administrator and a reigning piince. This series 
presenting the Life of Krishna, not as a Divinity, but 
a Superman has, we are afraid, only one drawback ; it 
is above the head of the ordinarily educated reader. 
The scholar and the erudite reader only can follow and 
appreciate it. It will be a work for the select few. 
Nevertheless its value as a high class literary produc¬ 
tion would not suffer. It would for ever remain as a 
remarkable prgduotion in the language and literature 
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Crisis Govemment in the Indian 
Constitution 

Principal Sri Ram Sharma writes in The 
'Indian Review : 

Very few constitutions make provisions against their 
own unworkability. The Government of India Act, 1935, 
contemplated Indian refusal to work it and thus gave 
birth to Section 93, enabling the autocratic* Governors to 
carrj; on the Government on their own when Government 
■under otehr provisions of the Act seemed impo.-ssible. The 
Draft Constitution in its Section 188 simply paraphrased 
Section 93 limiting however the unfettered discretion of 
the Govmnor to carry on adnvinistration to two weeks 
but leaving it to the President however, to make arrange¬ 
ments for a larger period. The clauses as passed recently 
limit the right to proclaim an emerge! toy to the President 
and allow him to carry on Government under the procla¬ 
mation for two months. 

The debate that accompanied the passage of the Act 
indicated 'voeful ignorance of the place of emergency 
Government in a constitution as also of the way in 
which a conslitution is worked. As the provision stands, 
the President is authorized to proclaim an emergency. 
When it was objected to that this would create personal 
dictatorship it was c(msideied enough to assert that ‘we 
in'end’ that the Pre.sidei«l should proclaim the emergency 
on the advice ol Ids ministers. WKal was considered to 
be a parellel provision in an English Apt was cited as 
an authority that this would be so. 

It wa.s convcniontly forgoticn however tliat 
English Constitutional conventions ami Epiglisli 
Coniinon Law make it obligatory in England 
that, to be legal'and enforceable, all orders of 
the formal sovereign be .signed by a mmistcr. 

We have not inherited the English common law nor 
English constitutional conventions. Nor is the President 
in the Indian Constitution the sort of ‘formal” head of 
the Government that he is in Eingland. lie is an active 
member of the Government using his persoi hi discretion 
against the political judgment of his ministers, sending 
messages to the' legislature obviously over their head and 
suggesting aipendments to hills passed by the legi.slature 
ui.der the direction of the Cabinet, Nothing would have 
, been lost if the President had been directed to act with 
the approval of the cabinet when he proclaimed an emer¬ 
gency. What members of the Constit\ient Assembly say 
to-day is not law. It has been said in connection with 
another constitution that the greater part of the (consti¬ 
tutional) development has been away from the avowed 
intentiorh ol the founders. 

The British example cited differs in another way from 
its Indian eppy. The emergency powers granted to the 
British Cabinet by the Emergency Powers Act of 1920 can 
only be iifvoked under the circumstances which the Act 
has carefully defined—threat to the supply and distribu¬ 
tion of essentials of life. Fiinher the powers thus granted 
do not extend to making strikes illegal or picketing an 
offence. The Eriglish proclamation, though made by the 
Cabinet, makes it necessary that it be communicated 
{brtliwith to IVUftment if it fitting; if it stands 


adjourned Parliament is to be summoned to meet within 
five days of the issue of the proclamation and is to conti¬ 
nue sitting throughout the emergency. The maximum 
punishment for offences created under the regulations 
made for meeting the emergency is imprisonment for three 
months and fine of one hundred pounds. 

The French state of siege was also referred to during 
the debate. But a state of seige in Franlce can only be 
declared by the French legislature by passing a law. If 
the legislature is not in session, it meets automatically 
within two days of the proclamation by the President who 
can only do so on the advice of the Cour«il of 
Ministers. 

The powers of the American President as Commander- 
in-Chief were also trotted forth. The President of the 
Indian Republic would also be the Comniander-ir.-Chief 
of the armed forces. It follows that if Almerican inter¬ 
pretation of the conslitution were to hold good in India, 
the Indian President would not need the emergency powers 
at all for taking the measures tlwt the American Presi¬ 
dents took without those provisions. 

Wliat has betai rather inconveniently for¬ 
gotten by the Drafting Corainittee is the very 
essential fact that in England, France and the 
United States, the legislature is sought to be 
actively associated with the executive during 
the emergency whereas the Indian Constitution 
does not do so. 

It visualizes personal dictatorship of the President or, 
on his behalf of the Governor by associating an emer- 
gei.cy with the impossibility of carrying on the govern¬ 
ment under the provisions of the constitution; Of course, 
it is Section 9.) writ large! 

The President possesses ccilain other powers, which, 
coupled with emergency powers, can be used by an un¬ 
scrupulous person for establishing a personal dictatorship. 
He summons the legislature; he ne.ed not do so during 
the emergency. The Ministers hold office during his 
pleasure, he caj> dismiss them and appoint a Pirime Minis¬ 
ter dependertt on him alone and having no majority in 
the legislature. The Hitlerian coup-de~etat is made 
easily possible. 

It was also said that the President can be impeached 
for the violation of the constitution. But the emergency 
powers conferred on him and exercised by him in his 
discretion will not constitute a violation of the constitu¬ 
tion. His power to summon and dissolve the legislature 
is not dependent on the ministers nor is his ‘pleasure’ to 
continue them in power or to deprive them of it. The 
power to impeach a Preside.rJt cannot be' exercised during 
the emergency. By the time the emergency is over, a 
coupc^e-etat may have made mincement of the constitu¬ 
tion. Dictators when once they assume power seldom leave 
chances of being impeached intact in the constitution. 

These are not imaginary dangers. Hie "Weimar conati- 
tuiion and its end are there as significant warnings. What 
was made possible there without some of the looseness 
which surrounds our emergency provisions can dertainly 
happen here. It may be said that our FVesidents will not 
play that game. Hindenburg was elected in Gen&any to 
defend the constitution and not to overthrow it. Princo 
Lbuis Napoleofi wei not made Pteoident in order to 
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Mtablith' 'u sapire. Democratic tradition ia not evw 
kne»4e^ in In^ at preaent. Democracy ia an infant in 
armai iiuely two yeara old. It is necesBary therefore tlmt 
all the precautions that are necessary in our peculiar 
circumstances* should be taken to avoid that emergency 
govmunent does not have the way to personal dictatorship. 
Defidencies in ‘Constitutional Conscience* here have at 
beat to be provided by constitutional enactments. The 
rncsent provisions scarcely make an attempt to do so. 
By implications they seem to distrust the legislature more 
than they do the formal heads of the Government. It is 
time that the drafting committee made up its mind about 
the sort of constitution it is advocating. It cannot have 
the ‘best of everything’ for the simple reason that constitu¬ 
tions mix ill together and when they do they may produce 
an explosion. 


Devaluation Devalued 

The New Review observes ; 

The Central Parliament approved of devaluation with 
the handsome majority the Congress party retains. The 
opposition was weak and confused. What was question¬ 
able in the measure was not the link between rupee and 
shilling or the official trade-policy; it was the rate of 
devaluation. 

What is clearest about devaluation is that it is a 
simple way of making the past pay for tlie present short¬ 
age and a temporary palliative. People who in the past 
restricted their consumption forcibly or willingly and 
saved up wealth at the rate of 0.268,601 grammes of fine 
gold per rupee were told that in future their rupee 
would fetch only 0.18621 grammes of the metal, if ever 
they could get any. Not that the fate of all was uniform. 
Those who had embodied their savings in land, factories 
or commodities were not deprived of anything. Their 
will to save W6S badly shaken, and the temptation to 
spend as they earn will be hard to resist; savings are 
discouraged by devaluation. 


as 100 Indian rup^ms did, which implies (if prices do not 
go' dowO) an inemse of 44 per cent ol mcpoite <aot in 
voliane bat in/ value). 

Is dur productivity in raw matexiala, minerals, hides, 
jute and cotton monumcturcs sufficiently elastic to supply 
on extra 44 per cent that would be neowaary to keep 
the old balance or to supply more than 44 per cent as 
would be needed to make devaluation profitable? X!an 
wc at least work on both our imports and our exports to 
maintain the balance? 

Delay in passing the measure might have brought 
suspense and unrest in business; but was the hurry in 
fixing the rate of devaluation much less damaging? Was 
it really impossible or undignified to wait and aecenain 
the policy of other countries, particularly of Frisian 
which preferred a strong currency to face its commitments 
in machinery and armaments and logical satisfaction of 
selling the hoarded wealth at a bigger nominal price. 
But the citizer» who had relied on postal savings, bank 
deposits, government bonds and the like had their pockets 
badly picked by devaluation. Financial authorities and 
businessmen will be on their trial during the coming months. 

In any case, devaluation can only be a temporary 
help. Recently, Dr. H. Schacht, the great financier of pre¬ 
war Germany, denounced the devaluation ini post-war 
Germany as a short-sighted device, and he rightly stressed 
the fundamental principle that ‘the function of currency 
is to facilitate the exchange of goods and the flow of 
capital on the most stable basis and not to influence the 
value of prices, wages and debts by artificial manipulations.’ 


THE 

HOOGHLY BANK 


Devaluation was expected to lower the real prices of 
our goods to foreign buyers and stimulate exports. Britain 
may succeed if the dollar area is accommodating in regard 
to tariffs, licenses, etc. But the case of Bharat is not on 
all fours with Brito’s; Bharat has not reached the same 
degree of industrialisation, nor has she a proportionate sur¬ 
plus for exports, or like facilities for transport and bank¬ 
ing, or international commerce traditions. She is still 
mainly a supplier of raw and half-processed-materials, and 
the demand for her few exports is relatively inelastic. 
In jute and cotton manufactures she largely depends on 
Pakistani supplies. Moreover, she has entered into bila¬ 
teral trade agreements with many countries, mostly in the 
sterling area and has therefore a more or less assured 
market. If she depends on others for her exports, others 
depend on her for their imports and the fear of losing 
Indian markets for their manufactures would liave led 
foreigners to buy Bharati supplies. In other words, the 
foreign markets for our exports are not likely to be much 
increased by devaluation, or er.toournged by the practices 
of some exporters. 

The Crucial Point 

The crucial point lies in the relative bearing of deva¬ 
luation on imports and exports. A strong currency would 
hove helped the import of machinery necessary to inicrea- 
aed production and productivity by lowering the cost in 
rupees • whilst it is doubtful that our debased money 
will entice foreign buyers to frequent our markets. More 

E aiticdarly, it is doubtful if export developments will 
alance the lowering of our money; it will take 144 
Bharati rupees of exports to bring in ua much wealth 
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ArJitaett CuMetjee 

THe First Indian Fellrtw of the Royal Society 
R. A, Wadia writes in Science and Culture : 

When the late Srinivasa Bamanujan, the well- 
known Mathematician and a genius in that branch of 
science, was elefeted a Fellow of the Royal Society, he 
was considered to be its First Indian Fellow. This 
belief continued to be held till Prof. A. Y. Hill, the 
Secretary of the Society in his Address to the Press 
Representatives at Delhi in 1044 stated that the First 
Indian who had the honour to he the Society’s Fellow 
was Mr. Ardaseer Cursetjee and this has led me to 
write this short sketch of his life. 

From information gathered from the Secretary of 
the Royal Society it appears that Ardaseer was elected 
a Fellow on 27th March, 1841. He was proposed by 
James Walker, seconded by W. Cubett and'recommended 
by John Macmeille, Jaimes Horne, Josua Field, W. H. 
'Sykes, Sir John Barrow, Admiral F. Beaufort and Sir 
Edward Sabine. , 

The following Copy of Certificate received from 
the Secretary of the Royal Society is of interest:— 
“Ardaseer Cursetjee Esquire Ship-Builder of 
Bombay lately in England having undertaken the 
journey of this country at his own expense in order 
to perfect himself in the knowledge of the Steam 
Engine as applicable to Navigation and to acquaint 
himself with the arts and the manufacturies of Europe 
with the view of improving his own country and his 
cduntrymen, a Gentleman well versed in the theory 
and practice of Naval Architecture and devoted to 
scientific pursuits having introduced Lighting by Gas 
into Bombay where he perfected a small Gas establish¬ 
ment aided exclusively by Native workmen; having 
also at his own charge built a vessel of sixty tons to 
which he adapted a Steam Engine sent out from this 
Country, and manufactured and fitted every other 
part of the Machinery and navigated the vessel entirely 
with native workmen and Engine men, chiefly instnictcd 
and trained by himself; and having otherwise promoted 
Science and tne useful art in his own country to which 
he has just returned, having while in England obtained 
the appointment of principal Inspector of Steam 
Machinery to the East India Company, being desirous 
of becoming a Fellow of the Royal Society.— 

We whose names are hereto subscribed of our per¬ 
sonal knowledge consider him as deserving of that 
honour, as likely to become a valuable and useful 
member—^And we beg to recommend him from his 
peculiar situation, and the proofs he has given of his 
’ desire to extend natural knowledge in India. 

, Dated this twenty seventh day of March 1841.” 

■ Ardaseer- belonged to the wellknown family of 
•Lowjee Wadia who arrived in Bombay from Surat in 
' the beginning of 1736 as a Ship-Builder and founded 
the Docks, and whose descendants continued to hold 
the post of Master Builder till 1886 when the post was 
al^luhed. 

Ardaseer Cursetjee was bom on 6th October, 
1808. His father Cursetjee Rustomjee (1788- 
1863) was Master Builder in the Dockyard from 
1844 to 1858. 

As regards his education nothing definitely is known 
but it is apparent, that he must have received the best 
available at the time before he entered the Doc^ard 
as an apprentice in 1822, when he was only 14. 

We learn from hia own writing that about the year 
1830 he began to study the theory and practice of Steam 
anoto devote much of* hie time to the study 


of Marine Engineering. With the permisBioa of Govern- 
ment he was placed under Capt. Me. Gillvary, the 
Chief Engineer of the Bombay Mint, where he worked 
for some time and acquired proficiency in that branch 
of Engineering. To quote his own words, **My enthtf- 
sisstio love of Science now led me to construct 
unassisted, a Ismail steam engine of about one horse 
power. I likewise endeavoured to explain to my country¬ 
men the nature and properties of steam and to effect 
this I had constructed at a great expense in England, 
a Marine Steam Engine which, being sent out to 
Bombay, I succeeded with the assistance of a native 
blacksmith in fixing in a boat of my own building.” 

This was the steamer Indui which was launched 
on 16th August, 1833, it being the first private steamer 
built on the Island, there being only one other 
steamer, the Hugh Linsay also built at Bombay for 
the East India Company by Nowrojee Jamsetjee, the 
Master Builder. The Indus was subsequently pur¬ 
chased by the Bombay Government. 

Ardaseer brought up the same nqtive blacksmith 
to manage this steamer and drive and keep in order 
the engine without any assistance from Europeans 
and to quote his owr.i words, “This faithful native has 
worked the boat upwards of five years without a single 
accident or injury to the engine.” 

The great interest Ardaseer took in the engineering 
line led him to introduce Gas Lighting in Bombay. 
On 10th March, 1834 he lighted his bungalow and 
gardens at Mazagaon with gas when the Governor of 
Bombay, the Earl of Clare, visited the scene. 

Ardaseer wae also the first to introduce 
Steam Pmnj>s on the Island. 

It is to be remembered that at that time in con¬ 
structing the necessary machinery and articles, there 
was no foundry or means of getting such wor^ pro¬ 
perly executed and yet the apparatus was found to be 
as complete as if the same was constructed in Esgland. 
This led him to maintain a small foundry at his 
premises at Mazagaon in order to make him proficient 
in the foundry business. He made great many wrought 
iron tanks for ships, among which several were holding 
upwards of five thousand gallons of water. 

'With the starting of the Elphinstone Institution 
in Bombay, professors in different branches of learning 
were brought out from* England and one of them, Mr. 
Arlebar, Professor of Mathematics, bec'ame acquainted 
with Ardaseer. 'Witnessing his knowledge in practical 
mechanics, Mr. Arlebar applied to the Bombay 
Government to allow Ardaseer to assist him in instruct¬ 
ing the students specially in mechanical and chemical 
sciences to which Government readily consented. 
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■ By^ tl4s time steam navi^tion had considerably 
increased and difficulty in carrying out repairs to 
steamers was expen^ced. It was noticed that tew 
of the European engineers could withstand the Indian 
climate and a few others .proved troublesome. 

He determined to proceed to EIngland to 
study Steam Power as an aid to the luxuries of 
civilized life. 

In 1838, with the sanction of the Bombay Govern¬ 
ment, Ardaseer made arrangement to proceed to 
England but sudden illness prevented him from pro¬ 
ceeding there. Next year, however, Ardaseer was able 
to carry out his wish with the sanction of the Govern¬ 
ment of Bombay. 

On September 12, 1838, he left his home late in 
the evening for S. S. Bernice and went on board with 
Capt. Cogan of the Indian Navy and the steamer left 
the shore early next morning. He had decided to go 
by the overland route and Suez was reached on 7th 
October. 

The overland journey is described very graphically 
by Ardaseer in his Overland Journey from Bombay to 
EngWnd and A Tear's Residence in Great Britain, 
published in England in 1841, and many interesting 
details arc given therein. 

It is important to note the religious prejudices 
which then existed even amongst Pai-sees, the chief of 
whioh W’as to take food cooked by Parsees only and 
not to dine with non-Parsees on the same table. Hence 
tiavcl to England meant expenses not only for his own 
but also for the servants of his caste. Apart however 
from expense, it gave rise to other difficulties at 
times, mainly to find one’s own apartments cooking 
by servants. 

The author reached Gravesend on 2nd December 
and Blnckwull the next day and on landing the first 
person to whom he paid a visit was that great friend 
of India, Sir Charles Forbes Bart at his residence at 
No. 9 Fitzroy Square, London. 

He went to India House on the 6th. and was introduced 
to the Chairman of the East India Company. Sir 
Richard Jenkins and the Sec.retaiy, James Cosmos 
Mclvill. 

On the next day. he went and saw Sir William 
Symonds, the distinguished Surveyor of Her Majesty’s 
Navy for whom he had brought letters of introduction 
for advice as to the future course of studies. 

With the approval of the Court of Directors, 
Ardaseer placed himself under the care of Messrs. Sea¬ 
wards, whose works being close to the Thames, afforded 
him additional advantage of seeing the improvements 
in progress in the river and its banks. 

The Court of Directors granted a special allowance 
of Rs, 300 per month over and above his salary’ at 
Bombay during the period of his stay in England. 

Thereafter he worked energetically, devoting all 
his energy to acquire qualifications as a Marine 


Engineer and ii) alUed lines in dffiereni faetoiies, 
visited different dockyards and obtained hi^ oom- 
pliinents from all under whom he worked. 

During Ms stay in England, he made a number of 
calls on several retired Englisbinen—men like Mount- 
stumt Elphinstone, Lord Clare, Rear Admiral • Bit 
Charles Malcolm, General Briggs, Francis Warden and 
others. He had also the privilege of Being introduced 
to Prince Albert, the Duke of Cambridge, the Duke 
of Wellington and the Duke of Argyll, the Marquis of 
Northampton (the President of the Royal Society), 
James Walker (President of the Institute of Civil 
Engineer's), Sir Robert Peel, Sir John Hobhouse and 
others. 

Besides pursuing his studies in his particular 
subject, he got himself in touch with important 
institutions in engineering line. Ardaseer was invited 
to a Soiree of the Royal Society by its President, the 
Marquis of Northampton at the latter’s residence on 
11th April 1840 at which he was introduced to ‘ his. 
Lordship, Sir Robert Peel, the Duke of Argyll, the 
Duke of Buocleuch and several other members of the 
Royal Society. 

On 6tli May, 1840, Ardaseer was elected a 
Member of the Society of Arts and Science and 
in September of tlie same year he was appointed 
a Member of the Mechanical Section of the 
British Association. 

During his .stay in England he never look his 
meals cooked by non-Parsees and on this account on 
more than one occasion he refused invitations to dinner 
from his European friends. When Mr. Walter, the 
Piajirietor of the London Times invited him with his 
friend Mr. John Seaward to pas.s a few days at his 
house, lie accepted the .same but. sent his servant to 
prejiare bis meals. 

On visiting the Royal Mint, the author was “much 
di8.appointed as it was inferior to the Mint at 
Bonib.ay.” 

He wa.s fortunate enough to be present on the 
occasion of tlie marriage of Queen Victoria on the 
10th February, 1840 and saw illuminations o( public 
buildings in London which he describes as a truly 
splendid scene, “the most hrilliant lights being jets 
of gas within coloured gliis.s shades.” 

He was presented to the Queen at, a Levee on 
1st July 1840. He writes ; “About 10 a m. I called 
upon niy excellent friend Sir Charles Forbes, who was 
kindly solicitous about my costume and that of my 
servants and about 1 p.m. Sir Charles placed his 
carriage at my dispo.sal. We reached St. James’ Palace 
and having waited for a short time I was conducted 
to the Presence Chamber by Sir John Hpbhouso, and 
was formally introduced to Her Majesty, who was^ 
seated. Prince Albert standing on her left hand and' 
the Earl of Uxbridge (Lord Chamberlain) on her 
right.” 
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His views bti sOaite matters arc'of iaterest. He 
. voiiiidered the drivers of cabs and other public 
vehicles "an imposing and insolvent set of tmen” who 
took every advantage, especially of foreigners, and 
‘ another nuisance of I^ndon is the dirty state of the 
roads compared with those of Bombay.’’ 

Of shopkeopers and tradesmen he stales : "i 
cannot help remarking that they have generally an 
unfair ^practice of speaking against each other in the 
Slime line of business which is the cause of great 
cmbamiasm^t to foreigners as they cannot • have 
confidence in dealing with them.’’ On 1st June 184W, 
he received .a summons to attend a Committee of the 
House of (Jommons to give evidence upon the opium 
question and gave it against the Opium Policy of the 
Hast India Company and he records with .satisfaction 
t'nat the same had approval of that tried friend ol 
Indifi, Sir (’harles Forbes. 

^After completing hi.s course of studies just, when 
•lie was thinkiiy; of returning to Bombay,, an adver¬ 
tisement ajipeared in the London Timex in its issue 
ol loth July 1840, in which the (tourt of Directors 
invited *aCTmcations for the post of Chief Engineer 
and Iu.sl>cctor of Machincr.v »t the Steaip Factory at 
IJomhay. Thereujion Ardaseor aj'plied for the post 
After'taking into consideration a number of applications 
received hy them, the Couili selected .Ardaseer for the 
post—a no mean acliicvenient for an Indian to success¬ 
fully compct(> for a po.st with Europeans in their own 
Iiomelaiid when no facilities were available to Indians 
to acquire iiroficiency m science. 

Arda^cei rcturiasl to Roiniiay hy the liin hinghunisfiirc 
in the bcginiting of 1841 and as-^uraed charge of his post 
on Ist April, 1841. 

It is of intoresl to note that !iis appointment 
as Chief Engineer and Inspector of Machinery 
in the Bombay Dockyard led the Bombay Ti.jne<< 


to ruise it« protest and the Btrnih&y Gatetie "to 
applaud the action of the Court of DirtBCtoa®. 

The former wrote: “We doubt the competmwnt 
of a native, however able or educated to talte charge 
of such an establishment as the Bombay Steam Faototv 
with a body of English workmen to be directed, 
superintended and controlled by a native.” On the 
other hand the Gazette wrote : “It is no small honour 
to the native community that the merits and abilities 
of this gentleman should have enabled him to cany 
off the prize from a multitude of competitors.* 

The significance of the remarks of the Bombay 
Timex was due to the fact that Ardeseer was placed 
in charge of an establishment in which there were 
more than one hundred Europeans working trader 
him. {Minnies o} Proceedings oj the Institute oj Civil 
F.ngineers, Vol. 51, pp. 271-74.) 

* He occupied the new post till Ist August 1887, 
when he retired from service. 

In 1837 Ardaseer" was elected a Non-Resi¬ 
dent Member of the Royal Asiatic Society of 
England. 

Ill .Soi-tember 1851, he went to England for the 
.'•cennd time for reasons of health and with the per- 
rni.ssion of the Court of Directors visited a numl^r of 
cities to See the different improvements in machinery. 
He visited A-merica and selected various wood-cutting 
machines for the factory at Bombay under his charge. 

In 18.55, he was elected a Justice of the Peace. 

In 1859 he paid a third visit to England. 

In 1861 he was appointed Superintending Engi- 
nm- of the Indus Flotilla Co. at Karachi and remained 
there for about two years and resigned on account of 
his hfi«llh. He thereafter settled down at Richmond 
and passed the remaining years of his life there. He 
fhod on 16th November, 1877. 
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Miracle Man widi Unrivalled Power 

Eyerybody ip this ootmtiy is aware of the fact that India’s unrivalled and latest pilmii^ fWMo, 
Yogi vasUy learned in the Astrology and Astronomy of the East and the West gifted with bu{>«^ 
natural power of predictions, permanent President of the XntemationaUy &msa Baranaahi Pandit 
Xahasabha of Benares and All*India Astrological and Astronomical Sodsty of Calontta. 

JyoHshaamrat Pandit Sri Bamesh Chandra Bhattaoharyya, yjotishamab, 
Samndribratna, Jyotish>shiromani, Bsj Jyotishi, HBJlS. (Lond.), has won 
unique fame not only in India but throughout the world in England, 
America, AMca, Ghii^ Japan, Ibdaya, Singapore etc.) and many notable 
persons from every nook and comer of toe world have sent unsolicited 
testimonials acknowledging his mighty and supernatural powers. 

This powWfully gifted grrat man can tell at a glance all about one’s. 
past, present and future, and with the help of Yogic and Tantrio powers 
can heal diseases which are the despair of Doctors and Kavirajas, can help 
people to win difficult law-suits, and^ ensure safety from dangers, prevent 
childlessness and free people of famiW unhappiness. His tiiree important ~ 
predictions (prediction about the British victory on the ve^ day--2nd 
September, 1939—of the declaration of last World' War, prediction of the 
BAJ-JTOTISHI achievement of independence by the Interim Oovt with Pandit Jawaharlal 
as the Premier made on the 3rd Sept., 1946, and prediction regarding the 
future of India and Pakistan which had been sent to the Prime Minister of India on the 11th 
August, 1947 and subsequently published in various Newspapers) have proved correct to the detail 
amaaed people world over and have won for him unstinted praise and gratitude from all 
quarters including His Majesty Oeorge the Sixth, the Governor of Bengal and eminent leaders 
of InUa. He is the only astrologer in India who was honoured with the title of “Jyotish- 
Siromani” in 1938 and ‘*Jyoti8hsamrat”—Emperor among astrologers and astronomers—in 1947 
by the Bharatiya Pandit Mahamandal of Calcutta and Barauashi Pandit Hahasahha of Benares, 
—a signal honour that has not been endowed on any astrologer in India so far. 

Panditji is now the Consulting Astrologer to the Eighteen Kuling Princes in India. 

Psftona who have lost all bopea are strongly advised to test the powers of the Panditfl. 

A FEW OPINIONS AMONGST THOUSANDS. 

His HigliBMa The Mehareje of Athgarh says:—“I hare been estonished at the superhuman power 
of Paadi^l” Her Highoess The Dowager 6tli MoheroBi Saheba of Tripura State says“He is no doubt 
a great personage with miraoulous power.” The Hea'Uo Chief Jnstiee of Calontta High Court Sir 
Muuiuutha Nath Mukhorji, Kt., says“The wonderful power of ealcnlation and talent of 8riman Bamesh 
Ohandra is the only possible outcome of a great father to a like son.” The Hon’bio Maharaja of Saatosh 
A Ea*ProsidoBt of the Boagal Logislativo Coaoeil, Sir Maaaiatha Nath Roy Choadhary, Kt., says On 
seeing my son, his prophecy about my future is true to words.” The Hoaonnblo Chiof Justice Mr. B. K. Ray 
of Oriua High Court says “He ia really a great personage with super-natural power.” The Hoa’blo 
Miaistor, Govt, of Bon^. Raja Praaanaa Dob Roikot; saya“The wonderful power of calculation and 
Tantrik activities have struck me with grMtest astonishment.” The Hoa'blo Jastioo Mr. S. M. Das, of 
Kooajbar Stata High Court, says '.—“Panditji has bestowed the life of my almost dead son.” Mr. J. A.Lawronea, 
Osak^ Japaa, writes “1 was getting good resnlts from yonr Kavaoha and all my family were passing a 
diSerent liu sinoe I started weutng.” Mr. Andre Tempo, 2723, Popular Avo., Chioago, lUhioit, U. S. 
Amorioa t—“1 have pnrchased from yon sevwal Eavachas on two or three different oocasions. They all 
proved satisfactory.” Mr. K. RiiehpaHl, Skangkai, China >—“Erery^thing yon foretold in writing is taking 
place with snrpnsing exactness." Mr. Isaac Mnmi Etia. Govt. Cleric i Intorprotor ia Doschaag. West 
Afriea i—“I had nrdera some TalismanB from yon that bad rmidered me wonderful service.” Mr. B. J. 
Foraaado, Proctor, S. C., A Notary Public, Colombo, Ceylon t—“I got nuurvellouB effects from your 
Eavachas on several oeoasionB”, etc., etc. and many others. 

WONDERFUL TALESMANS fOuMnateed). In case of failure. Money refunded. 

DHANADA KAVACHA OR THE ROTHSCHILD TALISMAN.-lts wearer man immense 
wealth with little attagxling and it fnlflUs the desires without fail. Lakshmi reaides at his honae and gives 
him son, fam& vast wiuth, long life, all-round ptosperiW m life. Price Rs. 7-10. Special for speedy action 
Rs. 29-11. Snper powerful with extraordinary effects Rs. 129-11. 

BAdALAMUKHl KAVACHA,—To overcome enemies it is unique. The wearer promotion 
in services and anoceeds in pleasing hi^er offidais. In winning in dvil or criminal suits it u nnparaUded. 
This is dso a preventive to any Moident or danger. Price Rs. 9-2. Special for speedy action Rs. 34-2. 
(The Bbowol Kumar, wianor of the SoasatioBul Bbowal Cose, woro this Kavadia). Broer powerful Rs. 184-4. 

SARASWATl KAVACHA.—For success in examination and sharp memory. Rs.9-9, Special Rs.S8-9. 

MOHINI KAVACHA.—Enables arch foes to become firiends ana frienda more friuoly, Ra. 11-8. 
Spedal Ra. 34-2. Super powerful Rs. 387-14. 

ALL-INDIA ASTROLOOiCAL 8i ASTRONOMICAL SOCICTY (Rogd.) 
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Hie GreaA .Etusian Writer Anton Chekhov 

Alexander Tseitlin, D.Sc. (Philology), 
member of (be Gorky Institute of World litera¬ 
ture, writes in the News and Views iram the 
Soviet Union : 

Anton • Gtekhov entered Russian literature at the 
beginning of the eighties of the last century. The twenty- 
five" years of his literary endeavours were years of relent¬ 
less and consistent struggle for progressive Ideals, for 
humanity, progress and liberty. Ills works exerted a 
continuous revolutionizing influence on* the progressive 
section of Russian society, on the Russian people. In 
his works Chekhov exposed and held up to contempt the 
banal existence and spiritual poverty of Russian philisti¬ 
nism. Imbibing and continuing the democratic traditions 
of the* sixties (the times of Herzen, Dobroliubov and 
Cbernyshevsky), Chekhov fought with the full ardour of 
his, passion against the humiliation of human dignity, 
against social injustice, stagnation and ignorance. 

“There were only two decent intellectual people in 
the endire district: you and I. But within some ten years 
we sank into this philistine life, this contemptible life; 
it poisoned our blood with its rotten vapours.... ,” con- 
•fesses Dr. Aslrov in the play Vnvle Vanya. The con¬ 
temptible life, the plillistine life is exposed in the.play 
The Three Sisters, in the short stories The Man in the 
Muffler and The Cooseberry, and in such it would 
seem purely humoBristic stories at first glance as the 
Chekhov vaudevilles. At the sight of banality, philisti¬ 
nism, todayism and conservatism. Chekhov’s eyes acquired 
a roll!. Iwrd and piercing look’’ (Gorky). 

There is a tremendous, undying power in Chekhov’s 
hatred for capitalist depredation. Chekov vsas born, 
rai.sed, educated and began to write, in a soeiety “where 
moniey played a monstrously great role,” but he was 
nurtured by progressive Russia)) culture which inspired 
him at an early age with , disgust for the bourgeoisie 
who held above all the very thing that the Russian 
democratic writer of the last century, Gleb Uspensky, 
defined as “heartless cash.” Chekhov wrote with indig¬ 
nation that under capitalism “the majority, which feeds, 
clothes and defends the minority, goes hungry, unclad 
and defenseless” (the .novel My Life).' Saying thus. 
Chekhov lashed not only the Russian bourgeoisie, but 
the entire c^italist system, under which life is entirely 
“based on slavery.” These words sound like a grave 
accusation .of the entire bourgeois capitalist system. 

Chekhov was a people’s artist at the time when the 
people were still oppressed by the rule of automey. 
But the great writer believed in the titandc forces latent 
in! the Russian people. Honest and self-sacrificing Rus- 
tdan people figure prominently among Chekov’a charac¬ 
ters. He produced a rich and varied gallery of positive 
characters. An example is Dr. Astrov in Unde Vanya. 
“Just think what a life this doctor has,” says one of the 
heroes of the play speaking of Astrov. “Impassable 
mud-riddan roads, frost blizzards, tremmidous distahees 
... .want and disease all around.” ^ And it is in this 
atmosphere that Astrov is working indomitably. He is 
not only curing people, he is planting forests. He has 
“d^mgy a free mind and great sweep;” be is already 
thinUp g of what will happen... .a thoiuuid years hence.” 
He “already has the vision of a happy mankind.” Astrov 
is not the oidy one to think of the future... .The 


vision into the future inspires the dreams of Vershinin 
and of Tuzenbacb in The Three Sisters. Nadya, tlw 
heroine of Chekhov's story The Bride, finally breaks 
away from the philistine surroundings -and devotes her¬ 
self entirely to revolutionary activities. 

Chekhov’s aeAhetic features, his artistic merits as a 
peat master of letters are directly connected with the 
ideological problems raised in his art. Resolutely oppo¬ 
sing bourgeois naturalism wiUi its tendencies to copy Uic 
superficial manifestations of life, a tendency detrimental 
to art, Chekhov fought for a literature that would depict 
life in its true colours, for a literature witli a lofty 
ideological message ar-d great social import. Chekhov 
rejected with indignation works designated to “lull the 
bourgeoisie in its sweet dreams.” 

The rich ideological content of Chekhov’s art was 
cloaked in supremely simple and laconic form unknown 
to world realistic literature before him. Chekhov was 
the master of the short story; he was unsurpassed in 
the ability to “compress lengthy subjects into brief 
form.” The great Russian artist^ Repin, wrote to 
Chekhov in connection with his novel Ward No. 6 : 
“What a terrific power of impression rises from this 
production! It is simply incomprehensible how in the 
end so irresistible, profound and colossal idea of man¬ 
kind develops out of so simple a story which is even 
poor in content. What a titan you are!” Precisely this 
simplicity in expressing a “colossal idea of mankind” 
secured to Chekhov one of the most honourable places 
among the galaxy of the greatest realists of the world. 

Chekhov’s supremely laconic characters, his deeply 
original landscapes, his gentle and at the same time 
l>iting humour reflect the greatest achievemenits of Rus¬ 
sian realism which exerted so powerful an influence upon 
{Togrebsive writers and readers in foreign countries, 

“The main thing is to change life, and the rest does 
not matter,” says Chekhov in The Bride. This feeling 
of the neces.-iity for great revolutionary changes was. alien ' 
to the outstanding novelist of the West, Guy de Maupas¬ 
sant, who did not look into the future and dreaded the 
future. O’Henry too lacked this feeling. Chekhov ad- 
vaiu;ed far ahead of them, for he was sustained by Rus¬ 
sian life, which, as the author said in one of the letters 
written shortly before his death, was “far more talented” 
than life in the bourgeois countries of the West and con¬ 
tained richer possibilities and unspent forces which were 
soon unfettered and called to life by the Great October 
Socialist Revolution. 

Written with exceptional artistic mastery, Chekhov’s 
plays combine profound ideology with the finest psycho¬ 
logical insight. Chekhov’s plays represent a new otage 
in the history of Russidn as well as world dramaturgy. 
They wielded a considerable and fruitful influence on 
progressive dramatists of America and Europe, 

Through one of his characters Anton Chekhov said: 
“1 have a feeling of the coming happiness....Here it is, 
this happiness....Here it is, this happiness, it is ad¬ 
vancing, coming nearer and nearer, I can already hear 
its tread. And what matters it if -we shall not see it, 
if we shall not know it? Others will see it!”....The 
art of Anton Chekhov, thb great Russian humanxtaxian 
writer, the harbinger of the friture emancipatim of men, 
is deer and near to the Soviet people, & baild'§pt of 
the most human society on the earth, .the (Sommunist 
society. 
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The Artietik IMoslery of Chekhov 

, Fedor Yevnin, IVtftster of PhUolo^cal 

Sciences, writes in tibe same paper : 

• 

“What does talent mean?” asks a character in 
ChekhoVs play Unde Vanya and replies: “Daring, a 

free head, wide oompaes”-A more apt definition could 

hardly be applied to Chekhov’s own artistic mastery. 

A writer of genius, who could regard surrounding 
reality in a new light and perspicaciously mark the doom 
of the old forms of life as well as the great dream of 
the future, he was able to discover r'ew, entirely 
original means of artistic expressiveness. 

The new bold style tliat Chekhov as an artist used 
was already distinctly acknowledged by his contempora¬ 
ries. A judge of impeccable authority, Leo Tolstoi had 
declared: “Chekhov is an inimitable artist, yes, >eo: 
precisely inimittible.... An artist of life, Cheklicv has 
created, to my mind, for the whole woild entirely new 
forms of writing, the like of which 1 have never come 
across anywhere 

Chekhov's utteranct.s on ait are permeated with an 
intolerance of hackneyed stereotypes routine and soul¬ 
less “hack literature.” In his letters to his brother. 
Alexander, a writer of thf eighties of the last century. 
Chddiov gave the following advjce: “Try to be original 
in your play. Don’t he sleek, don’t polish things up, 
be awkward and daring. Bewar,.- of refined language. 
The language should he simple and giaccful. .Such 
platitudes as ‘llic seitii g sun, bathing in the waves of 
the dusky sea cast its reddish gold....’ must be 
dinpped.” Thus .‘tffected “gcnteelisms” were to succumb 
to simplicity, stereotyped figures of speech to new crea¬ 
tive ones, sleek “smoothtieso” of style to “boldness,” 
that is to a freedom and spontaneity of writing of which 
only the great talent is capable 

Chekhov is an ui'surpassahle mastet of the short 
humorous story, of the psychologiial novella and talc of 
every-day life. None before him have succeeded in pre¬ 
senting withir, the narrow compass of a hundred or so 
lines such a Wealth of idea.s. such n varietv of intona¬ 
tion, nuances and implications. For sheer dynamic 
quality and singleness of purpo-e his nanatives stand 
unexcelled. 

In thiii icspeci the amazing sutcinctne^s and precise¬ 
ness of Chekhov’s language his purely stylistic mastery, 
have played a considerable role. “The art of writing is 

the art of contracting-we must know how to speak 

briefly of lengthy things,” Chekhov u«ed to say Thi.s i> 
how Maxim Gorky appraised Chekhov’s style: “As a 
stylist Chekhov is inaccessible and the future historians 
of literature, speakit.g of the growth of the Russian 
language, will say that language was created by Pushkin, 
Turgenicr and Chekhov.*’ 


FOR 1949 

!Kaw«v«r ihere ia (tUl inotheir -^t ia 
taai wben wp ipaak oi Quikhov’s attiMio’umovetiona—' 
his hew marjiier of portraying reality. 'Aa ttiatingui^wd 
from the old method of elaho/ate, exhauatlve descrip¬ 
tions Chekhov boldly employes indiviehial dtatacferi^c 
details which are so typical and so apt that they convey 
more graphically the essence of the whole than the most 
detailed descriptions of a general character. The writers 
who preceded him, before making their character act 
thought it necessary first to give a detailed destiription 
of his appearance, ar.ld even inner life, recount his 
biography, etc. Chekhov confined himself tv two or three 
masterfully chosen strokes of the pen; his characters 
unfold through action, tlirough their experjences and 
deeds, conditioned by the development of the plot. 
li'Mead of giving a detailed portrait of his character 
Chekhov says: “ills face looks as if it were squeezed 
in the door, sour and pitiable” (his story Two in One). 
Then he compares the checks uf one of his characters tv 
jelly and tlie chini to a heel (the story Anna Round 
the Neck). And the reader sees clearly what sorf of 
a persoi.' it is. The same is true of his nature descrip¬ 
tions. “You will have a moonlit night,” hf exhorts his 
writer brother, “if you will write 'liat a bit of glass from 
a broker.! buttle twinkled like u bright star on the mill's 
dam and that the dark shadow of a dog or wolf rolled 
like a ball...” In the place of slcieolyped descriptionH 
of thunder and lightning that mean nothing we read 
in Chekhov’s sioiy: “On the left it is as tliuogh ‘■orae- 
one had struck a mairli across the skv, a faint piiosplio- 
lesceiit streak flasin-d and died...the sound of footsteps 
on an iroiu loof somewhere far away was heard, appa- 
lently someone barefoot for there was a hollow murmur 
of die iion” {The Steppe), And the feeling of a pass¬ 
ing ihunderstotin is eonvrjed peifeotly aid spontane- 
oiislv- The metiiod of depicting lif^' through individual, 
vivid, eumpclling details is tlie effective weapon of 
Chekhov's powerful reali>-m 

Chekhov’s masteiy of psyehologieal analysi-, is amaz¬ 
ing. partleulaily wlien it romes to the finer hardly 
perceptible emotional sltades Soinething new in prin¬ 
ciple was (Chekhovs lemarkuhh aliilitv to teproduee the 
way of thinking, the inteie-is and feelings of people of 
the most diverse classes, ptofessions and stations. 
Chekhov had supreme eoinmand of what may he termed as 
social psychology. Tlie shop assistant, his jireity speeche.s 
hcspiinkled with hahei dashery terms {Polinka) and 
the renowned profe^ot. lamenting the absence of pur¬ 
pose in life (A Dull History) and the poor farmei's 
maid who timorously joins a rich village family (Lina 
from In the Ratdne) and the bored millionaire's wife 
IWomen’s Kingdom) and the hard-hit village school¬ 
mistress {On the Wagon), all vise in the flesh before the 
reader. Theie seemtd to he no bounds- to Chekhov’s 
gift for character reprcsentalitin. His stories about chil- 
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dren ahi «doieacaits (ISfds, The Bmataty, Boys end 
others) ntd bis stories about anIitnalB fKashuoikat W'hUe- 
bnAv) ate gmuine psychological mastezt^es. 

Spolful lyricism is a characteristic feature of 
Chekhov’s writing. In no way departing from realism nor 
falling into sentimentality, Chekhov was able to strike 
a warm chord throughout his itarrative in regard to all 
he described. ’‘In each of the humorous stories of Anion 
Pavlovich,” Gorky wrote, “I cam hear the mufOed, deep 
sigh of. a pure, geniunely human heart. No one under¬ 
stood so clearly and subtly as Anton Pavlovich the 
tragedy of life’s trifles, r.o one before him could paint 
for the people with such merciless truth the disgraceful 
and drab picture of tlicir lilc in the dreary chaos of 
philistine mediocrity.” 

•Chekhov was an outstanding reformer of Russian 
and West-European drama, feeling it from many out¬ 
dated cordventionalities. Before Chckliov it was abso¬ 
lutely necessary for a work of diama to -have a sharply 
defined line of exterior action and exceptional, out-of-the 
> ordinary events. The result was stiltedness and artifi¬ 
cial effects, Chekhov renounced the old-fa^hior.cd stage 
canons, demandii.g that “life as it is and people such as 
they are and not stilts” should J)e shown on the stage. 
"Jt is required.” Chekhov said, “that the hero and the 
heroine should be effective on the stage. But in life 
peofile don’t shoot themselves, hang themselves and make 

confessions of love every minute_Let things on the stage 

he as complex and at the same time as simple as in 
life. I'V'opIc dine, merely dine, nie,anwhiie their happi- 
■‘C.ss is beiijg made or their lives broken. Man's whole 
.drama is inside him and not in exterior show.” 

' “In Chekhov’s drama.s the, deep and subtle emotions 
of the heroes do not manifest themselves in pompous 
phrases and .sweepqig gestures. Tliey reveal themselves 
diffidently, as it Wfre, inadvertently in casual bits of 
conversation, deliberate omissions, meaningful pauses 
. .. Aiming at a many-sided portrayal of life, Chekhov 
succeeded in a number of plays to blend organically 
fealtires of tragedy and comedy and even vaudeville to 
permeate his dramas with genuine lyricism, thus found¬ 
ing an entirely new type of drama. 

Some of the characters of Chekhov’s plays uie ‘O 
generalized and so saturated with ideas that they attain 
the significai.ee of prohaind realistic symbols. This is 
what Maxim Gorky wrote to* Chekhov after seeing hi? 
iday I'ncfe Vanya: “Uncle Vanya and The Seagull are 
a new type "of. dramatic art, in Which realism is elevated 
)o a sublimated and deeply thought-out symbol.... Othei 
diamas do not detract one from the realities to jihiloso- 
pliic generalizations, yours do-” 

Such are the principal features of the artistic inno¬ 
vations of Chekhov, a great Russian writer and onq of 
the giants of' world literature. 

The* Diamond Industry in Belgium 

Antwerp is not only the biggest harbour in Europe, 
but i.s abo the most important diamond center in the world. 

The diamond industry, indeed, traditionally, stands 
among the leading industries of Belgium: sixty pen- cent 
of the whole world production of rough diamond is cut 
in Antwerp. 

It i»,f on one hand, the privileged situationi Antwerp 
holds as c:enter, and op the other the high-skilled work¬ 
manship of its artisans together with a well-organised 
marketing service, which secures to this harbour a pre¬ 
eminent place ini the international diamond trade. 

The origin of this industry goes back as far as the 
XVtb century when a citizen of Bruges (Belgium), Igidewyk 
van -Berckon, introduced diamond-cutting in Ehrope. 
Bora in Bruges, the industry was later transferred to 
, Afntwerp, with the growing importance of its harbour, and, 


ririice than, its development has been 

to the destiny of Antwerp. Since 1920, Antwerp nae nett 

4he first world center for the diamond indiHtry. 

At the height of Us activity in 1929, twebty-fitje 
thousand workers, and about SOW monidhictarers, bust? 
nessmen, and brokers were occupied by this indue^. . 

However, the 1940 War cruelly intenupted Us pros¬ 
perity: many of the workers fiew abroad to escape the 
Nazi tyranny, some were arrested and deported by the 
German invaders; the precious material was partly des¬ 
troyed and taken away; Antwerp and ita industry, iso¬ 
lated from the diamond-producing centers by the German 
occupation fell into IctharOT while new centers for the 
industry were establi.shed abroad. 

Its restoration, fortunately,- was actively worked out, 
as soon as the liberation of the territory took place; 
namely, two men: M. Camille Huysmans, the then Burgo¬ 
master of Antwerp, ai.id M. Rorai Coldmuntz made a 
wonderful effort in that line. 

The result met with expectation and the industry 
lias now regained its former prosperity. The credits 
secured for Belgium abroad by this industry were equi¬ 
valent to: 

210,000,000 Francs in 1945 (about 1 Crore and 
Sixty Lakhs of Rupees). 

320,000,000 Francs in 1946 (2 Crores and Forty Six 
* Lakhs of Rupees). 

, 860000 000 Francs in 1947 (more than Six Crores 
and Sixty One Lakhs of Rupees). 

14000 workers are now working in 3,000 separate 
diamond ii dustries. Tliree strong organisations are in 
charge of their interests; 

n) The "Syndikaat der Belgisclie Diamant 
nijvcrheid”, 

(2) The “Algemeene Diamantbewerkersverbond van 
Bclgie”, 

(3) The “Chrisielijkc Belgissche Diamanibewerker 
Cenlrale.” 

The two lallei A.'-sociatioiis ale the Trade Ur'ions of the 
workers. 

In fact they have rigid frame-work and rules, as the 
iliamond-workers constitute a speciaUy selected body; 
only children of diamond-workers are eligible to the job, 
and technical schools opened for them are supervised by 
delegates of employers and workers. 

Coi (tractors, craftsmen, and workers need a licence, 
granted by the National Commission for Diamond. In¬ 
dividual home-work is forbidden. 

This system was necessary to maintain the high 
qualifications of the Antwerp diamond-workers, and to 
(irotecf the enterprises against the crisis of the industry. 

Since the War, a new Organisation has been created 
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in Aatmrp': the .IMaiBood Office" ^eh oMteds the 
aoquii^tioa of )on|^ diamond in London, in oO’OperatioB 
with the “Laatlhit Belgo-Lilxenibourgeois du Change.!? 

distttbtttion of 9D per cent of the world production of 
diantopd 18, ds everybody knows, made in liradon, U.K. 
keeping the monopoly of Diamond Trade. It is remark¬ 
able that a quota of sixty per cent of the total production 
is allotted to Antwerp. Today about 70 per cent of the 
skilled workers in the diamond industry are at work in 
Belgium. 

Figures speak for themselves: in the year 1947 
U. S. A|. (the largest world purchaser of cut diamonds) 
imported 60 per cent of its requirements from Belgium. 

The reader will realize better the importance of the 
Belgian Diamond Industry l>y takir.lg a glimpse at the 
Table of the different diamond centers made by M. O. Frey, 
Vice-President of the Belgian Diamond Manufacturers 
Syndicate ini an article published in Belgium at Work 
(Brussels, 1948). 

1. NEW YORK. Employs one thousand workers as 
against 4,000 in 1944 when the Belgian industry was 
virtually nor.sexi.stent. In New York only large-sized 
brilliants are worked, the competition from Belgium being 
too great for the small stones. As the import duty of 
10 per cent is only imposed on cut stones, the American 
industry can work the larger sizes. 

2. PALESTINE. Tlic industiy, modestly started in 
1940, developed rapidly during the war. Today, there 
are about 2,000 workers as ngain.st 4,.'>00 in 1944. The 
refugees helped in the small stone brane.h of the indus¬ 
try which has been developed on the mo.‘t modern lines. 
It has difficulties now because Belgium has started up 
once more, and because of the iioUtical situatiou. 

3. GREAT BRITAIN. 300 workers on medium-sized 
storJes. Nearly all the production goes to the U. S. A., 
a small part to India. 


4. SOUTH AFRICA. SOO m lazge ateuea 

exported to U. St A. and to IiuBa; 

5. BRAZIL. A now Induatjjr etarted by Eutop«M , 
refugees. Diamonda were cut before the )war ia.Bzaidl 
blit on a very small scale. In 1944 there were 300 
workers, but the revival of the Bek^ industry has dealt 
the new industry there a Wow. Today it. employs only 
about 1,000 workers. 

6. CUBA AND PORTO RICO. The induttry only 
started there after 1940. A few small workshops still 
exist, enwloying between 500 to 600 workers, hut not 
always full time. Exports go exclusively to the U. S. A. 

7. THE NETHERLANDS. With Belgium, the 
oldest- and most traditional centre. Amsterdam had to 
give way before Antwerp prior to 1940, but the Amsterdam 
centre was badly hit by the War. There are still 1,000 
workers in Amsterdam. 

8. FRANCE. Today negligible. 

Thus, we realise the importance of the Belgian indus¬ 
try in world markets, and this privileged position becopies 
still more appaient when we consider the official figures* 
published in/ America on the importation of cut diamonds. 
Tlie total importation during the first ten months of 1947 
was 274,9.58 carats, of which Belgium supplied '162,005 
carats ... 60 per cent! Palestine took second place 
with 28,5^ carats, and South Africa third place with 
27,404 carats. Brazil and Cuba imported 5,975 and "5,922 
carats respectively, and the Netherlands 20,093 carats. 
And. earning a total of 23,661,589 dollars out of a total 
American expenditure of 41j661,90e dollars, Belgium is 
indeed finely placed with the U. .S. A. for its export of 
cut stones between January 1st. and October Slst, 1947. 

Lastly it is impossible to speak of the diamond 
industry jn Belgium without mentioning the big produc¬ 
tion of diamonds in the Belgian-Congo. 

Production for the only pari of the Kasai amounts to 
7 or 8 millions carats a year.— Belgium, August, 1949. 
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Neem Tooth Paste 

• Neem Tooth Paste contains the important ingredients used in modern 
dental hygiene, and in addition all the antiseptic, germicidal and astringent 
properties of Neem Twigs, which are well-known in India for its efficacy 
in building strong and healthy gums and sparkling teeth. 

• Neem Tooth Paste does not contain any grit or any injurious chemical 
or bleaching agents to whiten teeth and as such it does not injure the 
enamel of the teeth and the gums. 

• Neem Tooth Paste is packed in pure tin tubes, and not in lead. wax-Uned 
lead or tin-coated tubes as are nsnally done in most tooth-pastes. So Neem 
Tooth Paste has no chance of lead contamination. 

• 

• lor those who prefer tooth powder may use our *MABG-0FBI0B.*’ 


fttE CALCUTTA CHEMICAL CO., LfD 

55, PANDITIA .R;0 AD :: C A L-C U T T A—*9. 




Aifkerkmn Viiit« Bldk 

Kfliini 

Kw Yoart 0«. 24.—pMidSt Jawabarlal N^ini 
decl8i«d last W«dnee4ay that his eight day* in the 
United StaUs have given! Utn an emotional awareness of 
the Atnodcan peode and that he will leave the country 
far rkto than wnen he first arrived^ as a result of Us 
Aoetioan experience. 

libs, fninhlin Roosevelt, presenting the Indian leader 
to more than 2,000 guests assembled at a banquet in his 
honour, called on die, audience to “listen, learn, give 
Qfwn hearts and minds' to his message and go out and 
carry it far and wide tliroughout the nation." Mrs. 
Rouaevelt called Uie group in the ballroom of the Waldorf- 
Astolda Hotel “very fortunate people” for “you have 
met a man who has no fear, who has the power to accept 
life and face it setenely, who knows the value of the 
spirit.” 

* Speaking before Mrs. Roosevelt, American Ambassador- 
at-large Philip C, Jessup told Nehru his American welcome 
“genuinely flows from our hearts” and he added he was 
a humble American citizen speaking to a great citizen of 
India. 

The gathering included many distinguished Ajmericar.^ 
and* was sponsored jointly by the American Institute of 
Pacific Relations, the India League of America, the East 
and West Association, and the Foreign Policy Association. 

The visit, which came “after a long time of wailing”, 
is the fulfilment of a long-felt desire, Nehru said, for 
.“I have always wanted to come here since I was a student 
at Cambridge.” 

“1 shall go back fiom here much richer than I came,” 
richer in expenepce, memories and “intellectual and 



people 01 «U8 couany. 

“So much has hi^ipened of sigoificafiee in ntf fise^ << 
Nehru said of the last eight dxr$. “Skpedieneu IdMl. 
emotion have piled up one on top et the odw.*’—{/ pGs. 

Vietnam's Independenee and Cambodili** 
IndependeDce 

The latest attempts made by the French oolonialiste 
at driving a wedp between Cambodians and Vietnamese 
in South Indo-China were unmasked by The Voice of 
Vietnam m a broadcast July Ist. 

The ladio cited a French press agency report from 
Saigon dated June 29th saying, “a band of Khmer 
Issaraks (ihtionalists fighting for Cambodia’s Ind^nd- 
ence) recently attacked by a roving Vietnam unit ui 
Kantal area, North Phom Penh (Cambodian capital) had 
avenged themselves on a Vietnamese village in the same 
area, causing many casualties on both sides.” 

This “incident” was described by the Fiench agency 
as a “bloody episode characteristic of the antipathy pre¬ 
vailing betwteni Cambodian and Vietnamese minorities.” 
The same agency added that “following this incideni 
French-sponsored Vietnamese papers in ^igon had col¬ 
lected money to assist “Vietnamese victims” of Issarak 
terror and urged that the Cambodian government should 
prevent recurrence of such provocative actions because 
they might stir up violent reaction) against Cambodiai 
nationals residing m south Vietnam.” 

The Vietnam radio pointed at this “incident” as a 
fresh manoeuvre undertaken by the French colonialistf 
with a view to playing oS two neighbour people actually 
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vivyea Van Lie ^ho 
grvauated from ^lu 
'■U' IttIJOTing MetWicaJ EJngii ce 
- .Iff has .ever graduaw. 

, Hffiveraity. He » aamrtted lo M.1.1, for his graduate 
gjMiW'sa and ia ^ported to take part in the reconstruction 
i^fwawonjt Vietnam. 

‘irfral ftewfpufi^ la$Utute —^To respond to the grow¬ 
ing »a^ emergiBg from the rapid development of 
iMrogiteb^ fi{t Vietnam, « newapapor inabtute has been 
I'lQmniffd m me Norfh td Vietnam journaUsts 
^ TIkli iffherocy Illiteracy has been liqui« 

Omd iW Hmcytm pn^ince, about 20 miles North of 


"Ihe two first provinces where illiteracy had been 
eraiKoiited were Hathih in. Central and Hiaibinh in North 
VIettiam. 

* Dwins the pg^fed frtwn January to May, 280,000 
ItlhMrates Temitt t»' retd and wdte in the Srd interzone 
Vietnhm) ijAere illiteracy had been completely 
ifitpiidated in 1,^ ^Hhges. 

^%e papular Educatiim Service in the interzone 
opt a aevr program of emulation aimng at ex 
CffiupleBientaiT education and creating popular 
^formation. 

til N, SICfi<*»pe** Blrfng in New York 

1|i^ Vofk, Sipt 16.—The rkyacraper designed to* 
Uaited Nations Secretariat is well on its wav to 
wHh lOiiOOO tonh of steri structure now form^ 
hoc a varib 36 athliea hi^ over mid*(own^ Manhatun. 

lor the building was Iffokan just a year ggo 
ah4,acaa»diAg to WaHaee K. Harristp, U N pire^ 
y stmoture of thff eecretatiat building now 

st<^, tfa«Ei 9 d of which are below tii# 
oompiet^ U win he S9 stories above 


Among them were Albert Einstdb, Harrison figown, ^ 
Leo ^lard. Background of tlie rneetm^v^as the fact tha 
L. S foreign policy had been pased on a clear nus}Udg**}i 
ment of Soviet atomic progress—on jihe supposition fithf 
the Reds wouldn’t have the bomb until 19Sz The scis#^ 
lists wanted to swap infortnabon among themselveai'1^ 
jointly figure out, firdt, an up-to-date estimate of Riwhbi 
atomio development and, second, what should be done 
about it. ' 

While the major conclusions reached are closi%- 
guarded secrets, it can be disclpSed that the scietttlMte 
aa g eed Russia had a uranium pile as early as 1967 and 
suKtffd to work on bombs soon dffter that. Thff atoipld 
daplosion President Truman-’Inferred to in his Se|tt«6d>Jt 
ammUncement probably was not the first bomb too RdW 
constructed. The scientists believe that all cadcuiatiotlis 
about Russian atomic activity must start with 1947, not 1^4Sk 
Furtherj they believe that Bussia, like the U. SOW W 
theoretically capable of making a bomb 75 to IBO tfanidf aa 
destructive as the one dropped on Hiroshim^l Thf^ ^ 
if the Hiroshima bomb was capable of deVk|i^||tm^ tjj # 
square mile, the new ones could wipe cot 
to 100 square miles • ’■ 

The scientists incline to the sober vl 
'^ickly reaching the mint w^re (he q 
*|&portance will be; who dnqis 
point is that the weapon is bema 
trudive that after the first surprise 
rtugfal be crippled to a point where 
marlihu i(a iuQ resotaces ha the 
Tiie grot^’S ffoncltision: ’Qbme I 
probl^’ of Working out ao eSecti 
Unttft Nations, th* kw * mmddnd^ 


















